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PREFACE 


Singe the publication of the First Edition of the Handbook to India, 
in four volumes, time and events have effected great changes, not only 
in the country itself, but also in the facilities for reaching it from all> 
parts of the world, and for travelling throughout this peninsula. The 
public, moreover, are yearly becoming better aware ojT^the glorious 
field which in India is opened up for the enjoyment of*-travel and 
sport, and of the inexhaustible opportunities afforded them for the 
study of an engrossing history, an interesting nationality, and an un¬ 
rivalled art, as displayed not only in architectural monuments, but 
also in native industries and handicrafts. On this account, and in 
consequence of the yearly increasing tide of travellers setting towards 
India, the publisher has found it necessary to rearrange his guide in an 
entirely new form. It has been to a great extent I’ewritten, thoroughly 
revised, and condensed into one handy volume. 

The publisher, aware that it is impossible to insure perfection in 
any guide-book, hopes that where inaccuracies are found in this one,> 
they may be pointed out by the indulgent tourist, with a view to their 
correction on the first opportunity. 

The spelling of Indian names has always been a vexed question. 
It has been thought fit here to follow no one particular system, but to 
present the names of places in the form most familiar to Englishmen, 
which' for the most part is that adopted by the Postal and Hallway 
authorities. 

Many new maps and plans of towns, countries, and buildings 
have been added to this edition, which is, moreover, furnished with 
an Index and Directory, containing information relating to hotels, dak 
bungalows, clubs, steamer^ names and addresses of banks, trades¬ 
people, etc., and all ephemeral matter, which will be found there in a 
convenient and compact form. 

The accoimts of most places described in this book have been revised 
[^India\ a 
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on the spot, and in this revision the pnhlisher has received much kind 
T^sietance from civil seryants and others resident in different parts of 
India. He takes this opportunity of tendering to them his grateful* 
thanks, as also to the following persons who have assisted him in 
various parts of the hook: Dr. Burgess, Dr. Bradshaw, LL.D., Mr. H. 
isBeanchamp, Major F. Spratt, R.E., Mr. R. Clarke, B.C.S., i,Mr. J. 
Westlake, Mr. G. Marsden, Mr. E. A. Smith, Mr. Ottewill; particularly 
to the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, G.C.M.G., who, with exception of the 
description of Colombo and the first route, has written the whole 
of the account of Ceylon from his own personal knowledge and wide 
experience of that country; and finally to Professor Forrest, Keeper 
of the Records in Calcutta, through whose able hands the whole of the 
proofs of India have passed. 
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LIST OF KOUTES 


[Tlie iiAmes of places arc printed in black only in those Rontes where the 
themselves are described. When not otheiwiso stated> the routes are all 
by rail.] 


ROUTE or ROUTE or 

04PCFAL PAOP CM'IIAL 


Bombay and SilviKns, including 
the GaToa of .Blophanta, 
iCimtpoair^ and lEuuiart . 

1 Bombay to Cahmtta by BIklyan, 

Nam Bhuaairal, Xhaitd* 
wa» Jnbbulpoto, Allahabad, 
MOinil Saiai^ and Patna, 
with expeditions by mod to 
the oaves of AJaata, tho 
hilt-station of Facnmari, the 
Uarble Bocks at Jnbbulpore, 
and to Farasnath, and visits 
by rail to Benares and Oaya 

Calcutta and Environs, includ¬ 
ing tho approach from the 
sea, Chlasurah, Hooghly, 
Berampore, and Ghander- 
nagore .... 

2 Nandgaon to Aurangabad, 

the Caves, Rosa or Ehul- 
dabad, and tho Caves of 
BUora .... 

3 Bhusawal to Akola (with ex- 

pooition to Warora and 
Chanda), Nagpur, Eamptee, 
Balpur, BUaspur, Furulia, 
and Asensol 

1 Kbaudwa to. Ajrooro through 

Indore, Uhow, Neemuch, 
Chltor, and Kusseerahad, with 
oxpwlitions by road to Un- 
kaijif Uandogarh, and Oo- 
deypibr, and by rail to tTjjain 

6 Itarsi Junction to Cawupoio 
through Bhopal, Bhilsa, 
Sanohi, Jhansl, and Ealpi, 
with expedition by rail to 
Baugor . ^ . 

&k A^a to Manikpur Jnnotiou 
through Dholpur, Chmlior, 
Patlgt Jhansi, Basrera-SaU' 
g«MjMhoba» and Banda, 


with expedition by road to 

Khajuriihu 

1 6 Bombay to Delhi through 

Bassein, Surat, Broach, 
Baroda, Ahmedabad, Meh- 
sana, Mount Abu, Ajmere, 
Jeypore, Bandikni Junc¬ 
tion, Alvrar, Bewari, and 
Delhi, with excursions by 
rail to Dabhoi aud Jodhpur 

7 Ahmedabad to Somnath, 

tin ough Vlramgam, Shara- 
2(> ghoda, Wadhwan, Bhauna- 

gar, Falitana, Junagadh, 
Qimar, Smnnath, Forban- 
dar, and Bajkot 

8 Rewari to Feroxepur and La- 

62 horo, through Hansi,His8ar, 

and Bhatinda . 

9 Jeypoin to Agra through 

Bandikui Junction, Bhurt- 
65 pur, and Achnera Junction, 

with expedition by road 
to Fatehpur Bikri 

10 Muttra to Mahaban, Bindra- 

ban, and Dig fiom Achnera 
73 Junction for travellers ixom 

the W., aud from Hatliras 
Junction for those from 
Delhi or the N. 

11 Delhi to Simla, via Panipnt, 

Knmal, Thanesar, Umbal- 
78 la, Kalka, aud Easauli 

11 A Delhi to Uinballa via Ghasla- 
bftd Junction, Meerut, Bar* 
dhana, and Saharanpore . 

12 Umballa to Lahore through 

86 Sirhind, Ludhiana, Anuit- 

sar, Meean Meer, and La- 
, here .... 

13 Lahore to PeShavar througii 

OiijriOLumla, Wasirabad 


92 

104 

150 

163 

166 

180 i 

185 

190 

1931' 
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CAPrrAl. PAOR 

Junction, Ghuerat, Botas, 
Manilqrala Tope, Bawal 
Findi, and Attook, with 
expedition by rail fioin 
Wasdrabad to Sialkot and 
Jummoo .... 205 

14 Lahore to Kaxaohi by 

raU thiough Montgom- 
jsijt Uooltaii, Bahawalpnr, 

Bohri, the InduB Bri^, 
Sukkor, Buk Junction, 
Larkana, Sehwan, Kotrl, 
Baidarabad on the Indus, 
and Jungshahl, fioni 
whence an expedition by 
road to Tatta . . . 214 

15 Ruk Junction to Chaman, 

on the frontier, through 
Sblka^ur, Jacobabad, Sibl 
Junction, and Hamai, re¬ 
turning hy QttOtta and the 
Bolan Pass 226 

16 Sahaianpur by the Oudh 

and Bohilcund Railway to 
Mogul Saiai, \isitiug on the 
way Moradabad, Bareilly, 
Lucknow, and Benares . 229 
16a Baieilly Junction to Naini 
Tal, Abuorah, and Bani- 
khet . . . .245 

17 Lhaksar Junction to Hard- 

war, Dhera Dun, and the 
hill-stations of Massoorle, 
Landour, and Chakrata . 246 

18 Delhi to Allahabad by Ghaz- 

iabad, Aligarh, Hathras 
Junction, Tiindla Junction, 
Etawah, and Cawnpore . 249 

19 Calcutta by the East Indian 

Railway Loop Line to 
Luckecserai, visiting Aalxn- 
ganj, Hurihedabad, Ber- 
hsnnpur, Kasim Bazar, 
Plassey, Bajmahal, Mal- 
dah, Gaur, and Panduah. 256 
,20 Fi'om Calcutta by Easteni 
Bengal Railway to Darjeel¬ 
ing, visiting Damookdea, 
the Gauges crossing, Silli- 
gori, and Eurseeng . . 262 

20a Calcutta to XHbmgarb by 
Bimgpore, Dhnbri, Oau- 
hati, and Shillong . . 26 d 

20b Calcutta to Dacca and the 
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Sylhet Talley by Qoalundo^ 
NarainganJ, and Cherra- 
Panjl .... 267 

21 Calcutta to Diamond Har¬ 

bour, False Point Harbour, 

Puri, the Black Pagoda, 
Bhuvaneabwar, the Gavea 
of Udayagbi and Khanda- 
glri, Outtaok, JaJpur, and 
Balaaore ^ 269 

22 Bombay to Madras by Kalyau 

Junction, the Bor Ghat, 
Klrkee^ and Poona, Sbtda- 
pur, K^bargg, Juno- 
tion> ^ 

Jui^on, Jifflc- 

tion»andjfLxkomamJu^^ 

with okcimwa hy toad to 
Mathoraa Hill, the Cam of 
Karli and Bhaja, and to 
Pandharpur, «id 1^ rail to 
Ahmednagar and Tiiupati 284 
Uadraa City and Envirema . 3031 

23 Poona to Goa tliiou^i Wa- 

thar, Satara, Miraj, Bel- 
gauin, and Manna^a 
Harbour, with expeditions 
by toad to Mahabaleah- 
war and the temples near 
Belgaum, and by rail to 
Komapur . . . 312 

24 Hotgi Junction to Bijapur, 

Badami,andDharirer,with a 
excursions by road to 
temples in the vicinity of 
Badami .... 324 

25 VTadi Junction to Haldara- 

bad, Secunderabad, and 
Golkonda, and expedition 
by load to Bidar . . 338 

26 Gadag Junction to Hoapet, 

Vijayanagar {Bijanamr), 
Bellaty, Guntakal Junc¬ 
tion, Nandyal, and 
wada» with oxpeditionaTy 
road to Eumool and Amra- 
vatl.315 

27 Hubli Junction to Harlhar, 

' Banawar, Aralkere, Tum- 

kur, aAd Bangaloie, with 
. expeditions by rood to the 

temijjcs at HnUabid, Balnr, 
and jamgal, also to the 
hills of Indra-batta and 
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Chandragiri, near Shra- 
▼ana Belagola ^ 

28 By coasting-steamer Iroiu 

Bombay to Batnagiri, Mor- 
magoa Harbour, Karwar, 
Bonawar, Mangalore, Can- 
nannore, TeUicheny,Mali4, 
Calient, Bey pur, Narakal, 
Cochin, and Tnticorin, with 
an expedition inland from 
Honawar to the Falls of Oer- 
aoppa . . 356 

29 Madras through Arcot, Vel- 
» linn, Jalax^. J^notion to 

Bangaiib^, .;ii;^%!Baddur 
to and My- 

Bon^^ with expedition by 
road to thi^^’FhUa of the 
Oanvery ... . 364 

30 Jalarpet Junction to Salem, 

the Shevaroy Hills, Erode 
Junction for Tricliinopoly, 
Coimbatore, and the Nilgiri 
Bills . .378 

31 Madras by the South Indian 

Railway to Chinglepnt 
Junction, Conjeveram, Por¬ 
to Novo, Chidambaram, 
Kumbhakonam, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Dindigal, 


nncTE or 

CAPITAL 

Madura, and Ttnnevelly, 
with excursions by road to 
Cingi, Kodaikanal, and 
Kutallam, and by rail to 
Pondicherry . 

32 Madras to Mahabalipur and 
the Seven Pagodas by 
Canal .... 

CEYLON 

Introductory remarks, His- 
toiy, Colombo . 408, 

1 Colombo to Kandy 

2 Colombo to Nuvrara EUya, 

Badulla, and Battlcaloa . 

8 Colombo to Batnapura and 
Badulla .... 

4 Colombo to Ratnapura via 
Fanadura and Nambapane 
Ct Colombo to Qalle, Matara, 
Hambantotta, and Tis- 
samaharama . 

6 Colombo to Trincomaloe by 

Negombo, Puttalam, and 
Anuradhapura . 

7 Kandy to Ja^na by Anurad¬ 

hapura .... 

I 8 Kandy to Trinoomalee (with 
I excursion to Pollonarua) . 
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399 

404 

406 

408 

411 

413 

414 

416 

418 

422 
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CIECULAR TOURS' 

HECOMMENDDD B7 MESSRS. T. COOK & SON. 


Tour A—Bombay, Calctitta, 

DistiUi, KAiiAdni, and back. 

Bombay At the beginning. 

Jubbulporo (Marble RockH, 
Bte. 1). 

Allahabad . . ■ m 1- 

Calcutta, end of Rte. 1 (Ex¬ 
cursion to Darjeeling, llle. 
20). 

Benares . . Bte. 1. 

Lucknow . . „ Id. 

Cawnpore . . „ 18. 

Agra, Bte. 0 (Gwalior Rto., 
5a ; Fateliimr Sikri, Bte. 9). 

Delhi, Rte. 6; Kutb, etc., 
Rte. 0. 

Amritsar (Golden Temple), 
Rte. 12. 

r^hore, Bte. 12 (Shah Dera, 
Rte. 12). 

Mooltan . . Bte. 14. 

Sukkur „ 14. 

Roraclil „ 14. 

Bombay. 

40 <lays.8 

Tour B—Bombay, Ahmupa- 
BAD, Delhi, Lauohe, Kah- 
ACHi, and back. 

Bombay. At the beginning. 

Baroda . . . Bte. 6. 

Surat ... „ 6. 

Ahinedabad . . „ G. 

Aim Road (Monnt Abu) „ G. 

Marwar, for Jodhpur „ G. 

AJinere . . . „ G. 

Jeyiwre . . . „ 6. 

Am. Bte. 9 (Gwalior, Rte. 5a ; 
^tehpur Sikri, Etc. 9). 

Continuation of Route as in 
Tour A. 

27 days.2 

Tour 0 —Bombay, Delhi, 
Benares, Calcutta, Ma- 
DHAS, Poona, and Bombay. 

Bombay to Agra, os in Tour B. 

Cawnpore . . Rte. 18. 


Lucknow . Rte. IG. 

Beiiai'es . . m 

Patna ... „ 1- 

Calcutta, ‘ end of Rte. 1 (Dar¬ 
jeeling, Rte. 20). 

Madras . . Rte. 22. 

Poona ... „ 22. 

Bombay. 

45 days.3 


Tour D— Bombay, Jhbbdl- 
FORE, De^hi, Benares, 
Camdtta, Ceylon, Cali¬ 
cut, Madras, etc. 

Bombay to Jubbulpore and 
Allahabad, as'in Rte. 1. 

Cawnpore . . Rte. 18. 

Agra, Rte. 9 (Gwalior, Rte. 5a. ; 
B'atehpur Sikri, Rte. 9). 

Jeypore . Rte. 6. 

Alwar ... „ 0. 

Delhi ... „ 6. 

Lucknow . „ IG, 

Benares. . . ■, 1- 

Calcutta (Daijceling Rto. 20), 
cud of Bte. 1. 

Tuticorin . Rte. 28. 

Madura . . „ 31. 

Tanjore . . „ 81. 

Calicut . . M 

Madras . End of Bte. 22. 

Pooua ... ,, 22. 

Bombay. 

Cl days.9 

Tour E— Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, Benares, Delhi, 
Baroda. 


Bombay. 
Madras 
Calcutta (1 
end of tl 
Benares 
Lucknow 
Cawnpore 
Agra . 
Delhi . 
Jeypore 


At the beginning. 
Rte. 22. 



Bte. 20), 
Bte. 1. 




16. 

18. 

9. 

6. 

6. 


Alwar . 

AJinere . 

Aou Road 
Ahmedabad . 
Baroda . 

Surat . 

Bombay. 

28 daya,9 


Bte. 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 


0. 

0 . 

or 

6. 

6. 

0 . 


Tour F— Bombay (Steamer), 
Tuticorin, Madura, Tan- 
JORE, Madras, Poona, and 
back! 

Bombay End of Rte. 1. 

Steamer thence to 
Goa (Steamer) Rtes. 23, 28. 
Calicut (Steamer) Rte. 28. 
Tuticorin . . „ 28. 

Bail to 

Madura . . . „ 81. 

Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 
Bte. 81. 

Jalarpet (Bangalore) Rte. 28. 
Madras End of Rto. 22. 
Poona ... „ 22. 

Bombay 

IG days.9 

Tour CK— Bombay and back,Fia 
Karachi, Lauore, Delhi, 
Benares, Jubbulpore. 


Karachi 

Mooltan 

Lahore. 

Amritsar 

Umballa 

Meerut 

Delhi . 


Rte. 14. 
„ 14. 
„ 12 . 
„ 12 - 
„ 11. 
,, llA. 
0 . 


Am, Rte. 9<Gwa1ior, Rte. 6a ; 

^tehpur Sikri, Rte. 9): 
Muttra . . . Bte. 0. 

Cawnpore . . ,, 18. 


Lucknoiy 
Benares 
Allahabad . 
Jubbulpore . 
jjombay. 

88 day8.2 


10 . 

1 . 

1. 

1. 


I 


1 Messrs. T. Cook & Sou issue tickets for these tours ^d an explanatory patnplilet. 
hr their addresses In Bombay and Calcutta, uec Index and Directory. 

2 These flgures represent the shortest limit of days given by Messrs, T. Cook & Son, fi>r 
irforming the Journey. 
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CIRCULAR TOURS 


Imiia 


Tour H-^-Bombat ami back, 
vto, CALIUIT, MABUBA. 
'ItAimAii, etc. 


Tour L— Colombo to Bomba v, 
Via Calicut, Maubas, Oal- 

CDi'TA, DKLni, JunsULPoaii. 


Bombay Bnd of Rto. 1. 
. Btcamer to « 


Calicut (Rail) 

Brixle . 

Madtira 

'•ATricbluopoly 
^Tai^om 
Ghingleput . 
Madraa 
Poona . 

Kalyan 

Bombay 

14 (laya.i 


Rto, 


28. 

80. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

22 . 

22 . 

22 . 


four I— Bombay and back, 
« via JtiBBOUHi&R, Calcutta, 
Bbnareb, Dkliu, Baroda, 
etc. 

Bomliay to Delhi, aa In Tour A. 
Delhi to Bombay, „ „ E. 

' 20 dayfl.i 


Tour K— Colombo to Bombay. 

Colombo Rte. 33. 

StcRmer to 

Tntioorin (Rail) ,, 28. 

Madura (Uto. 31) to Bombay, 
aa in Tour If. 

Bombay to Calcutta and Delhi, 
a.9 in Tour A. 

Delhi to Bombay, as in Tour B. 
46 days.l 


Colombo to Madura, aa in 
Tour K. 

Madura to Madraa, aa In Tour 

U. 

Madras to Calcutta (Daijeeb 
ini', Rte. 20), as in Tour B, 
Calcutta to Delhi,aa in Tour B. 
Alwar . . . Rte. 0. 

Agra to Bombay (reversed), as 
in Tour A. 

49 days.i 

Tour M — Colombo to Bom¬ 
bay, via Calicut, Madbas, 
Bombay, Allahabad, Bkk- 
abbs, Delhi, Baroda. 

Colombo to Calicut, os in Tour 

K. 

Calicut to Bombay, as in Tour 

H. 

Bombay to Delhi, as in Tour 

A. 

Delhi to Bombay as in Tour 

B. 

43 days.i 

Tour M— Colombo to Bombay, 
vu Calicut, Madras, Bom- 
lUY, KAiiAoni) Lahore, 
Calcutta, Allahabad, and 
Bombay. 

Colombo to Bombay, ,*is in 
Tour JJ. 


Bombay to Kaiiicht, as In 

TourG. 

Karachi to Calcutta (reversedX 
aa in Tour A. 

Calcutta to Bombay, aa in. 
Tour A. 

5S days. 

Detour to Hyderabad (Dec- 
can),Rte. 26,canbe,ioinedto 
Tours G.D.B.F.H.K.M.N. 
Detour to Bangalore and 
Mysore, Rte. 29, can be 
joined to Tours CI.D.B.F.H. 
K.L.M.N. 

Detour to the Nilglrls, Rte. 
30, can be Joined to Tours 
D.KH.K.L.M.N. 

Detour to Labors, Rte. 12, 
can bo joined to Tours 
C.D.E.I.K.L.M. 

Detour to Quetta (for Kan¬ 
dahar), Rte. 15, can be joined 
to Tours A.B.U.N. 

Detour to Pesbawar, Rte. 
13, can bo joined to Tours 

A. B.G.N. 

Detour to Gaya, Rte. 1, can 
be Joined to Tours A.C.D. 

B. I.K.L.M. 

Detour to Gwalior, Rte. 5a, 
can l>e jolnetl to Tours A, B. 

C. D.K.G.I.K.L.M.N. 
Detour to Bijapur, Rte. 24, 

can be joined to Toma B.D. 
K.P.H.K.L.M.N. 

Detour to Assam and Bra- 
mabputra River, Rtes. 20a 
and 20 b. 


1 These flgaros ropi'csent the shortest limit of days given by Messrs. T. Cook & Son for 
performing the journey. 





INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION 


SiraLISH LANaUAOE 

A TRIP to India is no longer a formidable journey or one that 
requires very special preparation. The Englishman who und.ertakes il 
merely passes from one portion of the British Empire to another. The 
hotel tout who on arrival worries him on board the steamer does his 
worry in English; at the hotel every one speaks English'; and the 
pedlars who sit in long lines in the verandah importune him to buy 
in the same language. In the shops he will find expensive but very 
good articles for all ordinary requirements, and will be attended by a 
person speaking English fluently. 

Railways 

Each railway company publishes an elaborate time-table and list of 
fares. In Bombay, the Indian A.B.G. Guide and the Indian Railway 
I'ra/velUrs* Guide^ and in Calcutta, Newman’s Indian Bradsha/Wj give 
good maps, and the railway routes for all India, besides steamer routes 
and short notices of the most important places usually visited by 
travellers. The Railway Companies in India do much for the comfort 
of travellers throughout the country. Every 1st and 2d class com¬ 
partment is provided with a lavatory, and the seats, which are unusually 
deep, are so arranged as to form coaches at nighh There are refresh¬ 
ment rooms at frequent intervals, and some of them are very well 
managed and supplied. The Station-masters are particularly civil and 
obliging, and, as a rule, are most useful to travellers in providing 
ponies, conveyances, or accommodation at out-of-the-way stations if 
notice is given them beforehand; tliey will also receive letters 
addressed to thMr care,—this is often a convenience to travellers. 

Season for visit to India 

The season for a pleasant visit to the plains of India lies between 
15th November and 10th March, but in the Punjab these dates may 
be idightly extended ; then, however, the heat be found tiying 
at the ports of arrival and depor^ire. Octob^ and April are as trying 
months as any in the year, much more so than July, August* and 
September, when rain cools the atmosphere. 





CLOTHING 


India 


Clothing 

Not very long ago it was tliouglit essential to have a special outfit 
prepared for a journey to India. This is scarcely the case now. 

For the Voyage a few warm clothes for the northern part 
^and thin ones for the Red Sea and Arabian Sea are required. As 
regards the lighter clothes, a man will find it convenient to have a 
very thin suit of cloth or grey flannel for day, and a thin black coat 
for dinner. It is not necessary to dress for dinner on board ship. 

A lady cannot do better than provide herself with thin skirts of 
tussore-silk or some such material, and thin flannel or silk shirts. 
Shoes with indijt-rubber soles are the best for the deck, as they afford 
^ood foothold wlien the vessel is unsteady. 

On Baggage-days, which occur once a week, boxes marked \mnted on 
voyage may be brought up from the hold, and suitable clothes taken 
out or stowed away according to the temperature and weather. 

For a winter tour in the plains of India, a traveller requires 
similar clothing to that which he would wear in the spring or autumn 
in England, but in addition he must take very wami wintef wraps. 
A man should have a light overcoat in which he can ride, and a warm 
long ulster for night travelling or in the early morning. A lady, be¬ 
sides a jacket and shawl, should have a very thin dust-cloak, and a loose 
warm cloak to wear in a long drive before the sun rises, or to sleep 
in at night when roughing it. Tourists should remember that the 
evening dews arc so heavy as to absolutely wei the outer garment, the 
nights and mbrnings are quite cold, and yet the middle of the day is 
always warm, sometimes very hot, so that the secret of dressing is to 
begin the day in things that can be throwm off as the heat increases. 

In Bombay and Calcutta, and, in fact, all along the coast and 
in the south of the peninsula, much thinner clothing is required. 
Cool linen suits for men, and very thin dresses for ladies, also Karkee 
riding and shooting-suits, can be got chcai)er and better in India than 
in England. Linen and underclothing for at least three weeks should 
be taken,—mth less tbe traveller on arrival may be inconvenienced, or 
even detained' until his board-ship clothes are washed. The Indian 
washermen, though not as bad as they used to he, destroy things rather 
rapidly. Winter clothing will be necessary if it is intended to visit 
the hUl-Btations. Flannel or woollen underclothing and sleeping 
garments and a “cholera belt” are strongly recommended. 

The hospitality of India involves a considerable amount of dining 
out, and therefore a lady, unless she intends to eschew society, should 
be provided with several evening dresses. Riding-breeches or trousers 
fo^,i|j||pn, and riding-habits for ladies should not be forgotten. 

* ‘good sun. hat is an essential. * Tlie Tcrai hat (two soft felt hats ■ 
5 one over the other) might suffice for the coolest months, but' 
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even in cold'Weather the midday sun in India is dangerous, and it is 
therefore advisable to wear a cork or pith helmet, which is lighter and 
better ventilated, and affords better protection from the sun than the 
Terai, and is indispensable in real hot weather. Many London hatters 
liave a large choice of sun-hats and helmets for l^ies as well as men. 
The Sola or pith hats are very light, but brittle and Bood spoilt by rain ; 
they can be bought in India very cheaply. A thick white umbrella 
also a necessary, especially for a lady, and a straw hat for the cool hours 
of the morning and evening will be found a great convenience. 

Travellers in Ceylon will seldom require anything but the thinnest 
of clothing, except in the mountains, where the temperature becomes 
proportionately cooler as he ascends. At Kandy he may often require 
a light overcoat, and at Nuwara Eliya wai’dl wraps and underclothing 
are necessary. 

Beddinq 

Every traveller who contemplates a tour must on arrival in India 
provide himself with some bedding. Except at the best hotels, 
there is cither no bedding at all or there is the chance of its being 
dirty. The minimum equipment is a pillow and two cotton wadded 
quilts {Ra'aU), one to sleep on, the other as a coverlet The ready¬ 
made ones aie usually very thin, but they can be got to order of any 
thickness. To these bhould be added a pillow case, cheap calico sheets, 
and a blanket. A rough waterproof cover to wrap the bedding in must 
not be omitted, or the first time the bedding is carried any distance by a 
culi or packe«l on a pony it may bo very much dirtied. A water¬ 
proof sheet is a very valuable addition to the bedding, but cannot be 
called an absolute necesMty for a shoil; tour. Without such a modest 
supply of covering as is here indicated, a traveller may at any time hav<» 
to spend a night shivering in the cold, which would probably result in 
nn attack of ague. An india-rubber hot-water bottle lakes up very 
little room and will often be found very handy. 

Travelling Servants 

A good travelling servant, a native who can bpeak English, is indis¬ 
pensable, but should on no account be engaged without a good personal 
character or the recommendation of a trustworthy agent. Such a 
servant is necessary not only to wait on his master at hotels, dak 
bungalows, and even in private houses, where without him lie would 
be but poorly served ; but in a hundred different ways when travelling 
by rail or otherwise, and as an interpreter and go-l>ctvraen when dealing 
with natives. Having ascertained beforehand from his agent the fair 
wages which his servant ought to be paid, the master should take care 
to come to some definite arrangement with l»ni before engaging him. 
If the servant proves satisfactory, it is the custom to make him n small 
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present before pa>rtmg with him. The same remarks apply to u lady^s 
ayah. Madras ayahs though expensive arc considered the best. If 
the traveller has friends “ up country^” it is well to write beforehand 
and ask them to engage a servant for liim, and to send him to meet 
his master at the port of arrival. “ Up-country ” servants are often 
cheaper and more I'eliable than those to be met with on the coast. 

Hotels 

He who expects to find good hotels in India, up to the European 
standard of excellence, will be disappointed. At the best they are 
iudiffereiit. At all the chief towns large airy rooms can bo procured, 
but the traveller will not be properly waited upon unless he brings a 
servant of his own with him- He should give notice beforehand of his 
intended arrival, as the hotels are often crowded in the tourist season. 

Dak Bunoalows 

With regard to dak bungalows (travellers’ rest-houses established 
by Government), it is advisable, if possible, to make some inquiries 
beforehand as to their accommodation. In some cases tlie keeper in 
charge has facilities for procuring food, in others the traveller has to 
bring provisions with him, and in some D.Bs. there are neither servants 
nor provisions. * Booms cannot be retained beforehand—the first 
comer has the preference. After occupying a D.B. for twenty-four 
hours the traveller must give place, if necessary, to the next comer. 

Best-Houses 

The Best-House of Ceylon is more like an hotel than the Dak 
Bungalow in India, in that it is more frequently furnished with 
bedding and linen, and food is generally provided. 

Food 

As a rule, the food in India is not good. The meat, with exception 
of buffaloes’ hump, is lean and tough, and the fowls are skinny and 
small. Bread is fairly good ; but milk and butter it is usually well to 
avoid, owing to the promiscuous manner in which the cows feed. 
Typhoid fever, which of late years has been considerably on the 
increase, is thought by some authorities to be spread by the milk, 
which, as is well known, is very sensitive to contagion. 

It is necessary for every traveller to be provided with a Tijffin-haslcet, 
which should contain some simple fittings, and always kept furnished with 
potted meats, biscuits, some good spirit and soda-water, which is good and 
cheap in India ; added to this an Mna will be found a great convenience. 

Sport 

1^0 attempt is here made to give advice to sportsmen, though some 
sprung locaLities have *becn indic^d. The equipment for these 
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amuBoments vary from day to day, and each man muBt beat know Me 
own wants. Lai^e-game shooting is a very expensive amusement and 

takes time. It is very doubtful if any one imacquaiuted with India 
would succeed, unless he had introductions to men who would put him 
in the way of making a fair start. 

Suiall-gome shooting, with an occasional shot at an antelope, is an 
easier matter. Such sport could often he got at very small cost by spend-j 
ing a night or two at some wayside railway station not near a cantonment 
where there is a waiting-room or a travellers’ bungalow. Near can¬ 
tonments the ground is always too much shot over to afford good sport. 
Firearms are subject to a heavy duty when brought into the country. 

Books , 

A traveller who would appreciate what he sees on his journey and 
enjoy it in an intelligent manner must have some books of reference, 
and yet how few carry even one. 

The three ^ following will well repay their cost:— 

(a) 27i« Indian Empire, its People, History, and Products, by Sir 
W. W. Hunter (Trubiier & Co.) 

(&) History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by James Fergusson 
(John Murray). 

(c) A Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases, by Sir Henry Yule 
and Arthur 0. Buniell (John ISIurray). 

Besides the above, it is most desirable for a stranger to India to 
have a simple guide to the language, this he will find in How to Speak 
Hindustani, by E. Rogers, Is. (Allen & Co.) 

The following books will also bo found both interesting and 
instructive : Asiatic Studies, by Sir Alfred Lyall, 1 vol.; Industrial 
Alts of India, by Sir George Bird wood (Chapman); Archaol. Suro. (f 
West of India, by James Burgess (Trubner); A Short History of India, 
by Talboys Wheeler, 1 vol.; A History of the Indian Mutiny, by Home; 
Ancient and Mtducval India, by Mrs. Manning, 2 vols.; Indian 
Wisdom, by Sir Monier Williams, 1 vol.; Seta, Tara, Tippoo Sultaun, 
and A Noble Queen, by Meadows Taylor. 

Intending visitors to Ceylon are strongly recommended to study 
the account of that island by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., 
2 vols., 8vo (Longman), 1869. It has never yet been superseded. 
Sir Monier Williams’s Buddhism, 1 vol., 8vo (Murray), 1889. 

The PRESERVATiott OP Ancient Monuments 

The striking architectural monuments of India—Hindu and 

^ The titles of the first two books state fairly their contents. Fergussou|8 
illustrations alone are invaluable to a traveller. In Yule’s Glossary there is 
a wealth of learning the title-page alone would not lead an inquirer to expect, 
and it opens up glimpses of the livea led by our lE^ropean predecessors in the 
East which cannot fail to attract any one who follows in their footsteps. 
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MohAt&medaii—most largely attract the attention of the tonzifit) and 
the means, or rather want of means, taken for their pi'eservation 
must he a subject of frequent remark. Partly under outside pressure, 
Government has made various attempts at conservation, but being 
qarried out through the engineering staff of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment,—the officers of which have not necessarily any intimate knowledge 
4 of architecture,—their work has too frequently been seriously injurious 
to the monuments to be repaired. Lamentable examples of this 
niipchievous policy are numerous. What has been wanted is the 
guidance of the trained architect who would strictly confine himself to 
the work of preservation and eschew everything of the nature of restor¬ 
ation, which some engineers have been too fond of. Were this done 
in connection with the Archicological Survey, the monuments of India 
Thight be rationally -conserved at a minimum of outlay. The Govern¬ 
ment of India carried on for many years an Arclneological Survey, alto¬ 
gether dissociated from any conservation of the architectural monuments, 
with which it concerned itself little, if at all, but rather with the 
identification of ancient sites, coins, dates, and relics of long-forgotten 
times, interesting chiefly to the savant. A few years ago a change 
in this respect was attempted, and a careful survey of the monumental 
remains at Jaunpiir, Badaun, Fatehpuv-Sikri, etc., was begun; but the 
surveys were again reduced in 1889, and only one architectural assist¬ 
ant and a few native draftsmen Avero retained in Upper India. Were 
this depcartment oflicered by competent architects in the Panjab, Bengal, 
and Bajputana,' who could authoritatively advise Government on 
questions of conservation, the safety of the monuments would be 
insured, as well as the surv-cy. In Southern and Western India, if we 
except Bijapur, w'hich seems to have been Avholly handed over to the 
P. W. engineer, the monuments have generally been treated with 
consideration, but many have been too much neglected. 

Voyage prom England to Port Said, and through the Suez 
Canal to Aden, Galle, ItfD Bombay 

It is not possible to make any general recommendation as to the 
line of steamers by which a traveller should engage his passage to India— 
each of the well-established lines has its special advantages; they differ 
in their ports of departure, their ports of destination, and the places 
they call at on the way. 

The cost of the passage varies considerably. Particular communities 
and professions patronise certain lines, most persons desiring to travel 
in sMps in which they are likely to find themselves amongst genial 
^mpanions. An intending traveller cannot do better than apply to 
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a ahip BUitabio for each elass of applicants rThcin LosuSoxi offices are 
at Ludgate Circus, Charing Cross, and 35 Kccadilly, W. ’ 

The comfort of the voyage depends much on the choice of the nhipi 
and the cabin. The largest ships, as having less motion and more 
room on deck, arc usually preferable to smaller ones. The cabin 
should be as near the centre of the ship as possible. In going through 
the Red Sea to India the cabins on the port side are the host, as they j 
do not get heated by the afternoon sun. On the return voyage the 
cabins on the starlward side are better, but the difference is not 
material. On going on board it is well to secure a seat at table at 
once, with friends, or in whatever place is most desired, as after the 
first day at sea, when seats have been arranged, it is difficult to make a 
change; the best seats are allotted to the first occupants, or to those 
who first place their cards there. 

It is usual to give at least 10s. as a fee to the cabin steward, and 10s. 
to the one who waits on you at table. The doctor also is fee’d by those 
who put themselves under his care. Going by sea from Euglauff, through 
the Bay of Biscay, the saving in jjoiiit of money, as compared with the 
expense of the overland route across the Continent of Europe is about 
JB15. It involves much* less trouble, and little or no risk of losing 
baggage. To those who have not before seen Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
Suez Canal, the voyage is not without objects of interest. Between the 
Channel and these places there is seldom much to be seen. The first 
place sighted is generally Oape La Ha^e, or Hogue, on the E. coast 
of Cotentin in France, off which, on the 19th of May 1692 Admiral 
Russell, afterwards Earl of Oxford, defeated De Tourville, and sunk or 
burned IG French men-of-war. Then Oape Finiaterre (finia terree), a 
promontory on the W. coast of Galicia in Spain, and in N. lat. 42“ 64', 
and W. long. 9“ 20', will probably be seen, off which Anson defeated 
the French fleet in 1747. The next land sighted will be, perhaps, 
Oape Boca, near Lisbon, and then Oape St. Vincent in N. lat. 37“ 3', 
W. long. 8“59', at tlie S.W. comer of the Portuguese province Algarve, 
off which Sir G. Rodney, on the ICth January 1780 defeated the 
Spanish fiect, and Sir J. Jervis won his earldom on the 14th of 
February 1797, and Nelson the Bath, after taking the /S». Jose/ and 
the S. Nicholas of 112 guns each. This cape has a fort* upon it, 
and the white cliffs, 160 feet high, are honeycombed by the waves, 
which break with great violence xipon them. Just before entering the 
Straits of Gibraltar, Oape Trafalgar will also probably be seen in N. 
lat. 36® 9', W. long. 6" 1', immortalised by Nelson’s victory of the 
2lBt of October 1805. Gibraltar comes next in sight, and the disto,nces 
between England and it and the remaining halting-places will be seen 
in the following table cxtiucted from the pocket-book published by 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigalioi! Company. This little 
book, costing only 26., cannot he too highly recommended to all travellers 
from England passing through the Suez Canal. 
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1 Calling At Madras. > Omitting Madras. 


Q-IBRALTAB. —^To see tliis most reniarkaWe place properly, it would 
be requisite to leave the steamer and wait for the next As the steamers 
never stop for more than 4 hours, passengers rai-ely find time for any¬ 
thing beyond a walk in the town and lower fortifications. This is a 
good place to buy tobacco, as there is no duty and it is cheap. There 
are steamers from Gibraltar two or three times a week to Tangiers. 

Gibraltar was reckoned as one of the Pillars of Hercules, the other 
being Abyla, now Apes’ Hill, Gibraltar was taken from the Spaniards 
in 711 A.D. by Tarik ibn Zayad, from whom it was called Jabal al 
Tarik = Gibraltar; and it was retaken 1309 ; and not finally wrested 
the Moors till 1603. In 1704 it was taken by the English and 
sustained many sieges by French and Spaniards between 1704 and 1779, 
when they commenced the memorable siege which lasted 4 years, and 
raded by the repulse of the combined fleets of France and Spain by 
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the gamflon under Genertd BUiott. @inee that time it has remained 
an uncontested possession of the English. 

The Rock of Gibraltar first comes in sight at the distance of about 
10 m. Rounding Point Carnero, and breasting Europa Point, the 
spacious but exposed bay 0 m, wide and 10 in. deep is entered. The 

defensive strength of the place is not at once perceptible. Two tiers of 
batteries are concealed in galleries hewn out of the rock half-way up, 
or lie so near to the sea-line that they are hidden by the vessels moor^ 
around. Gibraltar is a vast rocky promontory, which on the N. side 
rises in a perpendicular precipice 1200 ft high, and ascends in the 
centre to 1408 ft It is 3 m. in length, and from J in. to J m. in breadth. 
It is joined to the mainland by a low sandy isthmus, l| ra. in length. 
On all sides but the W. it is steep and rugged, but on tliat side there 
is a general slope from 200 to 300 ft. from the rock down to the sea. 
On this side the eye catches three high points: N. is the Rock Qun, 
or Wolf’s Crag, 133*7 ft.; in the centre the Upper Signal Station, 
or El Haoho, 1255 ft. high ; and S. is O’Hara’s Tower, 1408 ft. 
Here the rock descends to Windmill Hill Flats, a level plateau ^ 
m. long, which ends in a still lower plateau from 100 to 50 ft. above 
the sea, called Europa Flats. The new mole, landing-place, and dock¬ 
yard arc on the W. of O’Hara’s Tower. 

Passports are rigidly exacted on landing from all but British subjects, 
and sketching is, under all circumstances, strictly prohibited. The 
hours of gun-fire vary according to the time of year, but are easily 
ascertained; a few minutes later all gates are shut and not opened 
again till sunrise. 

Walk or drive up Main Street as far as the Alameda, where the 
band plays ; it was the parade-ground until 1814, when Sir George Don 
made a garden of it, and it is now really lovely. Notice a column 
brought from the ruins of Lepida, surmounted by a bust of the Duke of 
Wellington, also a bust of General Elliotl^ the hero of the great siege. 
Half-way is the Exchange, containing a commercial library, with the 
Club House to the W., and the King’s Arms Hotel to the E. The 
Englisli Cathedral Church of tlic Holy Trinity, built in the Moorish 
style in 1832, stands near tlie centre of the town. Returning through 
the South Port Gate, look at the, dockyard, and passing by the South 
Barracks,, take the lower of two roads to Europa Point, N.E. of which 
is another range of barracks. Beyond these, on the E. shore, is the 
summer residence of the Governors, called “ The Cottage,” built by 
General Fox. The Governor’s official residence in South Port Street, 
which is still called “ The Convent,” once belonged to Franciscan friars. 

Those remaining several days will have time to explore the Heights 
and fortifications, for which purpose an order from the military secre¬ 
tary is necessary. From the Rock Gun there is a fine view of the 
Ronda Mountains and the Sierra Nevada; the Moorish Oftstle is on 
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the Way (746 under a massive tower, called the Torre dc 

Omenaga, are some well-constructed tanks j and beyond, the wonderful 
galleiies excavated convict labour. At the SiETt^l House refresh¬ 
ments can be obtained, piid from it is a noble view, which includes the 
Atlas Mountains, Cteuta, and Barbary, ending with the Bay of Tangiers. 

Between Kock Gun and *0'Hapa'g Tower live a few monkeys, which 

are jealously protected. S. of tlie Signal Station, and 1100 ft. above 
the sea, is the celebrated St. Michael’s Cave, open twice a week ; an 
entrance only C ft. wide leads into a hall 200 ft. long and 60 fU high 
supported by stalactite pillars like Gothic arches. Beyond are smaller 
caves, wliich have been traversed to a distance of 288 ft. In Windmill 
Hill are the four Genista caves, where many bones of men and animals 
have been discovered. 

* Beyond the Land Port Gate is a causeway leading into Spain, with 
the sea on the left, and the “ Inundation,” a sheet of water so-called, 
on the right. Beyond those is the North Front, where are the ceme¬ 
tery, the cricket-ground, and the raee-cour.se. The eastern beach, colled 
“ Ramsgate and Margate,” is the general afternoon resort. Across the 
isthmus is a line of English sentries, then the Neutral Ground, and then 
the Spanish senti'ie.s. 6 m. from Gibraltar is a small hill, on the top of 
which is tlie town of S. Roque, and 1 ni. beyond the ruins of the 
ancient city of Garteia jj^re passed. 4 m. from S. Roque is an inn, 
and then a ride through the cork woods of about 4 m. biings the 
visitor to the Convent of Alniorainia and the Long Stables. 10 m. 
from Gibraltar by land, and beyonil the rivers Giiadarauquc and 
Palmone.s, is the towm of Algesira'’, where there is good anchorage, 
and steamers to various ports in Sjmin. 

Malta. —On the wayfrora Gibraltar to Malta, Algiers may possibly 
be seen, its white buildings .stretcliiiig like a triangle with its base on 
the sea, and the apex on higher ground. Cape Fez, and the promon¬ 
tory of the Seven Capes, jagged, irregular headlands, are passed on the 
starboard side, also Cape Bon, the most northern point of Africa, and 
the Island of Pantellaria, the ancient Cossyra, between Cape Bon and 
Sicily. It is 8 m. long, volcanic, and rises to a height of more than 
2000 ft. Thei*o is a towji of the same name near the searshoiu, on the 
western slope, where there is much cultivation. It is usihI by the 
Italians as a jienal settlement, and is rather sni.aller than Goyio. The 
Maltese group of islands consists of Q-ozo, Comino, and Malta, and 
stretches from N.W. to S.E., the total distance from San Dimitri, the 
moat W. point of Gozo, to Ras Benhisa, the most S. part of Malta, 
being about 26 m. From the nearest point of Gozo to Sicily is 65 m., 
and Africa is 187 ra. distant from Malta- 

Malta lies in N. lat. 36* 53' 49", R long. 14“ 30' 28". It is 17 
m, long and 8 broad. •Its area, to{»t‘ther with that of Gozo, is 116 
sq^m., and the population of the tliree islands is about 160,000, It 
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is a ealcareotis roek, tW highest point being 590 fh above the sea>leyeK 
Towards the S. it ends in precipitous cliffis. It has a barren appear* 
ance, but there are many fertile gardens and fields, enclosed in high 
walls, where fine oranges, grapes, and figs, and other crops, returning 
from thirty to sixty fold, are grown. The Maltese language is a mix* 

ture of Arabic and Italian, bttt most Of the townspeople have sufficient 

knowledge of Italian to transact business in that tongue. The port of 
Malta is situated somewhat to the E. of the centre of the northern 
shore of the island. It consists of two fine harbours, separated by tbe 
narrow promontory called Mount Xiberras, or Sciberras. The western 
or quarantine harbour, protected by Port Tigna on the W., is called 
MEtrsamuBoatta; the other is Valetta, or tbe great harbour,—it is 
there that the men-of-war are moored. The entrance to the great 
harbour is protected on the W. by Port St. Elmo at the end of* 
Sciberras, and on the E. by Port Hicasoli, both very formidable. At 
Fort St. Elmo is one of the finest lighthouses in the Mediterranean. 
Tbe great harbour runs away into numerous creeks and inlets, in which 
are the dockyard, victualling-yard, and arsenal, all of which could be 
swept by the guns of St. Angelo, which is a fort behind St. Elmo, 
'fhe mail steamers arc moored in the quarantine harbour, and the 
charge for landing is one sliilling for a boat, which will carry four 
people. On landing, a long flight of stops is ascended to the Strada 
San Marco, whicli leads to the principal street, Strada Beale, 

^ m. long, in the town of Valetta, so-called from Jean de la Valette, 
Grand Master of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who built it 
after the Turkish armament sent against Malta by Sultan Sulaiman H. 
had been rei»ulsed. The foundation stone was laid on the 28th of 
March ir)66, and the wliole town, designed by one architect, Girolamo 
Cassar, was completed in May 1571. On the E. side of the great 
harbour is the town called Gitta Vittoriosa. 

Left of the Strada Ilealc is St, John’s Cathedral, a remarkable 
church, both historically and architecturally, designed by Cassar. 
The floor is paved with slabs bearing the arms of scores of knights 
who have been iutorred in this church. In the first chapel on the 
right, tlie altar-piece represents the beheading of John the Baptist, and 
is by M. Angelo Caravaggio. In tbe next chapel, which belonged to 
the Portuguese, are the monuments of Manoel Pinto and Grand Master 
Manoel de Vilhena, which latter is of bronze. The third, or Spanish 
chapel, has the monuments of Grand Masters Perellos and N. Cotoncr, 
and two others. The fourth chapel belonged to the Proven 9 ak. The 
fifth chapel is sacred to the Viigin, and here are kept the town keys 
taken from the Turks. On the left of the entrance is a bronze nioim- 
ment of Grand Master Marc Antonio Sondadario. The first chapel on 
the left is the sacristy. The secctid chapel btlonged to the Austrians, 
the third to Italians, and here are pictures, ascribed to Caravaggio, of 
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St, Jerome and Mary Magdalene. The fourth is the French chapel, 
the hfth the Bavarian, and hence a Btaircaee descends to the crypt, 
where ore the sarcophagi of the first Grand Master who ruled in MaltOf 
L’Isle Adam, and of La Yalette and others. 

The Governor's Palace, formerly the Grand Master's, close to the 

Strftda Reale, is a noble range of buildings, containing marble-paved 

corridors and Biaircase, and many portraits, ami armed figures carrying 
the shields of all the Governors from the first Grand Master to the 
present day. The armoury is full of interesting relics, including the 
original deed granted to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem by Poi)e 
Pascal II. in 1126, and the deed when they left Bhodes in 1522. The 
Library, close to the Palace, contains 40,000 volumes, and some Plioj- 
nician and Boman antiquities. The highest battery commands a fine 
view of both harbours and of the fortifications. There are several statues 
of Grand Masters and Governors in the walk on the ramparts. The 
Opera House,' the Bourse, the Courts of Justice, once the Auberge 
d’Auvergne, and the Clubs (the Union Club was the Auberge do 
I’rovenco), and the statues of L’Isle Adam and La Yalette, are all in 
the Strada Beale. The Aubei^e d’ltalie is now the engineer’s office ; 
the Auberge de Castille has become the headquarters of the Artillery ; 
the Auberge de France, in the Strada Mezzodi, is now the house of the 
Comptroller of Military Stores ; and the Auberge d’Aragon is where 
the General of the Garrison resides. The Auberge d’Allemagnc was 
removed in order to erect St. Paul’s Church on its site. The Anglo- 
Bavarian Anberge is the headquarters of the regiment stationed at St. 
Elmo. The Military Hospital has the largest room in Einx>pe, 480 
ft long, erected in 1628 by Grand Master Vasconcelos. Below the 
Military Hospital is the Civil Hospital for Incurables, founded by 
Caterina Scappi in 1646. Where the Strada Mercanti joins the Strada 
S. Giovanni a large hook may be observed, which foi-merly served as 
the Pillory. For further information consult the Guide to Malta, 
included in Murray’s Handbook to tJie Mediterranean. The island on 
which the Quarantine House stands was captured by the Turks in 1565. 
The Parleftario there is a long, narrow room near the anchorage, divided 
by a barrier, where the gold and silver filigree-work, the cameos, brace¬ 
lets and br(X)ches in mosaic, and other hijovJterie for which Malta is 
famous are sold. Maltese lace and silk embroidery should be bought 
under the advice of an expert, for the vendors in general demand 
extravagant prices. In the wall of a house in Strada Strella and Strada 
Britannica is a stone with an Arabic inscription, dated Thursday 16th 
Shahan 569 A.H.«:2lBt March 1174 A.D., for which ae& Journal Boy. 
As. 8oc. vol. vi. p. 173. 

Five m. beyond the landing-stairs is the Governor’s country Palace 
ctf S. Antonio, where Is a lovely garden with creepers of astonishing 
beauty, and cypresses 40 ft. high, as well as many luxuriant orange 
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trees. About J m. farther to the S.W. is Oltta Veoohia, which 
stands on a ridge from 200 to 300 ft high, affording a view over nearly 
the whole island. There is a fine church here, St Paul’s; near it are 
some curious catacombs. This is aU that it is possible to sec daring the 
short stay steamers usually make, but those who have more leisure can 

viflit St. Paul’s Bay at tlie N.W. extremity of the island, with the 

statue of bronze erected on on islet at the mouth of the bay. Also 
the Carthaginian or Phoenici.an ruins at Chem, properly Hajar 

Kaim, “ upright stone,” near the village of Casal Creiidi, 11 hou^s drive 
from Valetta. These mins, excavated in 1839, consist of walls of large 
stones fixed upright in the ground, forming small enclosures, connected 
with one another by passages, and all contained within one laige enclos- 
tire. The building is thought to have been a temple of Baal and* 
Astarte. The main entrance is on the S.S.E., and a passage leads from 
it into a court, on the left of which is an altar, with the semblance 
of a plant rudely sculptured on it. Similar remains are found in other 
parts of Malta and in (lozo. 

Malta is said to have been occupied by the Phcenicians in 1500 b.c., 
and by the Greeks in 750 n.c. The Carthaginians got possession of it 
in 500 B.O., and the Romans took it after the sea-fight of Putatia in 
21.5 B.O. The Goths and Vandals invaded it in 420 a.d. Tn 520 a.ij. 
Belisarius made it a province of the Byzantine Empire, the Moslems 
oonfjuered it in 730 a d., and Count Roger, the Norman, captured it in 
MOO A.D. Tt then x>assed to Louis IX., to the Count of Anjou, and to 
the Kings of Castile, and then to Charles V., who gave it, in 1630, to 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. On 18th May 1565 
the Turks attaekeil St. Elmo, St Angelo, and Sangloa, but the siege was 
raised on the 8t]i of September (sec Major Whitworth Porter’s History 
of the Knvjhts of Malta, Longmans, 1868). The Knights had their own 
mint, fleet, and army, and accredited ambassadors to foreign Coiii'ta 
In the archives ai*e letters from Henry VIII., Charles II., and Anne, 
addressed to them as pi'inces. On the 7th of September 1792 the 
French Directory commanded the Order to be annulled, and seized aU 
its French possessions. On the 7th of June 1798 Bonaparte arrived 
with a fleet of 18 ships of the line, 18 frigates, and 600 transports, 
and Malta was surrendered. A tree of liberty was planted before the 
Palace, the decorations of the Knights were burned, and the churches, 
|>alaces, and charitable houses at Valetta and Citta Vecchia were 
pillaged On the 2d of September 1798, when the French tried to 
pull down the decorations in the Cathedral, a general revolt took 
place, and Nelson sent Captain Alexander John Ball with a frigate to 
aid the Maltese, and himself blockaded Valetta. The French were 
reduced to such extremities that a rat sold for Is. 7d., and on the 5th 
of September 1800 their comm&nder, Qenefhl Vaubois, surrendered. 
Over the main guard-room in St. George’s Square is written ; 



XXvUi EGYPT, PORT SAID, AND SUEZ CANAL 

“ Magiiss et iuvictie Britannise 
Moliteiisium amor et Europa: vox 
Has insulas coufirmat a.d. 1814." 

Egypt, Poet Said, and the Suez Canal. —The land about 
Port Said is so low, that the approach to the harboiu' would be difficult 
were it not for a lighthouse 160 ft. high, built of concrete, which 
I stands on the sea-shore to the right of the harbour close to the W. 
mole, and sliows an electric light flashing every 20 seconds, and visible 
20 in. off. The harbour is formed by two breakwaters, 1600 yards 
apart, built of concrete, the western 2726 yards long, the eastern 1962 
yards long. A red light is shown at the end of the W. mole, and a 
green one at the end of the E. The depth of water at the entrance is 
30 ft. Since the works were begun, the sea has receded m., and a 
'bank lias formed 'to the N.W. of the entrance, having only 4 to 5 
fathoms water on it, and it incicases, being caused by a current which 
sets along the shore, and meeting the sea rolling in from the N., is 
forced hiick, and deposits its silt. Inside the W. jetty another hank 
is forming, and extends 100 ft. every year. In 1874 the channel 
was dredged out in December to 29 ft., and by February 1875 it bad 
filled again to 26 ft. Port Said town is rnodorn, and most unin¬ 
viting, and consists mainly of wooden houses, chiefly low cafes and 
gambling-houses, with some shops; it is a very important coaling-station. 
Opposite the anchorage on the Marina is the French office, where pilots 
are got, and where they take a note of the ship’s draught, breadth, 
length, and tonnage. In this office there is a wooden plan of the 
canal, along which wooden pegs, with flags, are placed, showing the 
exact position of every vessel pissing through the canal. The Arab 
quarter lies to the W., and contains over 6600 souls and]'a moscpie. 
The Place de Lesseps in tlie centre of tliis (paarter has a garden,- 
and some houses of a better sort. The streets swarm with flies, and 
m 08 qi''itoe 8 also are numerous. 

Tiic Canal,^ opened in 1870, is in round numbers 100 in. in 
length, and as far as Tsinailia, that is for about 42 in., it runs due N. 
and S. It then bends to the E. for about 35 m., and is again almost 
straight for the last 20 rn. 

The following are the dimensions of the canal (see Handbook of 
Egypt). 

Width at water-line, where banks are low . . 328 ft. 

„ ill deep cuttings ' . . 190 „ 

,, at base.72 „ 

Depth.26 „ 

Slope of bank nt water-line 1 in 5 ; near base 1 in 2. 

Every few in. there is a sfare, or station, and a siding with signal 
posts, by which the traffic is regulated according to the block system 

* * JPpr a history of the canal, see Handbook of Egypt^ John Murray. 
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by hoisting blftdk bi^ls. Evei^ year the navigation is rendered easier 
by the construction of additional sidings. Traffic is carried on through 
the canal at night by the (ud of electric light Vessels mtist not 
move faster than 6 m. an hour. 

On the W. of the canal, as far os A1 Kantarah (the Bridge), that 
is for about one-fourth of way, there is a broad expanse of water, 

called LaKd MEU^aB, and for the rest of the distance to the W., and 

the whole distance to the E., a sandy desert, on which foxes, ja(^ah^ 
hyenas, and, it is said, occasionally eyen lions, wander at night 21m., 
or 34 kil., from Eantarah, and 20 m. from Port Said, the old Felusiao 
branch of the Nile is crossed, and 8 m. to the S.E. are the ruins of the 
ancient city of Peluaium. At Kautarah the canal intersects the 
caravan-track between Egypt and Syria, and is crossed by a flying, 
bridge ; a traveller should go on the upper deck of his ship when 
approaching it, as, if a caravan chances to be passing, it is a most in¬ 
teresting sight. 10 m. to the W. is Tel al Daphne, the site of 
Daphne, the Taphnes of Judith, i. 9. At 2 m. S. of Kautarah 
the canal enters the Lake Ballah, and after 12 m. reaches the pro¬ 
montory Al Fardanah, which it cuts through. Thence, after 4^ m., 
it reaches Al Girsh, the highest ground in the isthmus, 65 ft. above 
sea-level. There was a great camp here when the works were in pro¬ 
gress. A staircase of 100 steps led down to the canal. Beyond this, 
near the entrance to Lake Timsah, a small canal joins the maritime 
canal to the Fresli-Water Canal. The difference of level is 1*7 ft, 
which is overcome by two^ locks. A steam-launch comes to meet 
steamers on tlic canal, and land passengers for 

ISMAILIA, i)op. 4000, which has now much of the importance and 
traffic that formerly belonged to Suez ; the mails and passengers for 
Egypt are landed here—hotel. A broad road lined with trees leads from 
the landing-place across the Fresh-Water Canal to the Quai Mehemet, 
and traverses the town from E. to W. In the W. quarter are the 
stations, the landing-quays of the Fresh-Water Canal, and large blocks 
of warehouses, and beyond them the Arab village. In the E. part ore 
the houses of the employes, the residence of the Khedive, which was 
used os a military hospital during the English occupation of Ismailia 
in 1882, and the works by which water is pumped from the Preeh- 
Water Canal to Port Said. These are worth visiting. At Ismailia 
there is much vegetation, and some good houses,—one belongs to M. 
do Lesseps. There is good water-fowl shooting here, and some ante¬ 
lopes are to be found. The fish of Lake Timsah are better flavoured 
than those of the Mediterrsmean. Lake Tlmsali, or Bahr al Timsah, 

the Lake of the Crocodile,” to which the Bed Sea is said to have 
formerly extended, is crossed in about 2^ m. The course is marked 
by buoys. After 4 m. the canal fl^aches the ffUgher ground of Tussum, 
where the level of the desert is 20 ft. above the sea, and here the first 
[India] e 
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working eneompment in the S. half of the isthmus was formed in 
1859. Three m. to the S. is Serapeum, where the level is from 15 to 
25 ft above the sea, so called from some remains of a temple of Serapis. 

A mile and a half from this the canal enters the Bitter Lakes, 
where the course is buoyed.- These lakes ore the ancient Gulf of 
Hermopoiis. At the N. and S, end of the principal lake is an iron 
lighthouse 65 ft. high, on a solid masonry base. After 28 m. the deep 
cutting of Shaluf is reached, in which is a band%f sandstone, with 
layers of limestone and conglomerate, in which fossil remains of the 
shark, hippopotamus, tortoise, and whale have been found. From this 
to the Suez mouth of the canal is 12^ m. Some think that the pas¬ 
sage of the Israelites was through the Gulf of Heraeopolis. 

All the way from Ismailia the banks are fringed with vegetation, 
and the plain on either side is dotted with bushes. There is a little 
fishing in the canal for those who like the amusement, and at Suez there 
is a great variety of fish. 

Suez. —The chief historical interest of Suez is derived from its having 
been supposed to be the spot near w’liich the Israelites crossed the Bed 
Sea under the guidance of Moses, and where the Egyptian army was 
drowned, hut modern, criticism tends to place the scene of this event 
farther N. In the early years of the 18th century Suez was little better 
than a small fishing-village, galvanised now and then into commercial 
life by the passage of caravans going to and fro between Asia and Egypt. 
But in 183V, owing to the exertions of Lieutenant Waghom, the route 
through Egypt was adopted for the transit of the Indian mail, and a 
^ few years after the P. & O. Company began running a line of 
steamers regularly between India and Suez. This was followed in 
1857 by the completion of a railw-ay from Cairo (since destroyed), and 
Suez 'soon began to increase again in size and importance. It suffered, 
however, from the want of fresh water until the completion (1863) of 
the Fresh-Water Canal to Suez brought an abundance of Nile water 
to the town; and the various works in connection with the Suez Canal, 
the new quays, the docks, etc., raised the population to 15,000. With 
the completion of the canal, the activity of the town decreased, and 
since the transfer of the mails to Ismailia, the place has been almost 
deserted, and the fine quays and warehouses are unused, as steamers 
now usually anchor in the Boads. There is a railway line to Ismailia. 

The Old Town itself offers few points of interest. To the N. of 
the town are the storehouses of the P, & O. Company, the lock 
which terminates the Fi'esh-Water Canal, the English Hospital, and, 
on the heights above, is the chalet of the Khedive, from which there is 
a magnificent View; in Uie foreground is the town, the harbourj the 
‘ roadstead, and the mouth of the Suez Canal; to the right the range 
of Cfebel Attakah, a most striking and beautiful object, with its 
black-yiolet heights hemming in the Bed Sea; away to the left the 
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rosy peaks of Mould; Sinai; aud between tib.e two, the deep blue of the 
gulf. 

The whole of the ground on which the quays and other constructions 
stand has been recovered from the sea. 

Excubsion to Wells of Moses. —A pleasant excursion may be 
made to tlie Wells or Fountains of Moses, Ayun Muaa, or, as it ^ 
is more commonly balled in the singular, Ain Musa. From a steamer 
iu the roadstead they look quite near. It will occupy, according to 
the route taken and the time spent at the place, from half a day to a 
day. The shortest way is to take a sailing-boat, or one of the small 
steamers that ply between the town and the harbour, fis ]&kr as the 
jetty, which has been built out into the sea to communicate with the, 
new Quamntinc lately established on the shore of the gulf for the 
reception of the pilgrims on their return from Mecca. From this 
point to Ain Musa the distance is not much over a mile ; if donkeys 
are required between the jetty and the Wells, they must be sent from 
Suez. The other plan is to cross over iu a boat to the old Quarantine 
jetty, about half a mile from the town, either taking donkeys in the 
boat or sending them on previously, and then to cross the Suez Canal 
by the ferry used for the passage of caravans between Arabia and 
Egypt, and ride along the desert to the Wells. Or the boat may be 
taken down to the entrance to the canal, and then up it a short 
way to the usual starting-point fur the Wells. Either of these routes 
will take from three to four hours. The sums to be paid for boats 
and donkeys had better be strictly agreed upon beforehand. There^ 
are two so-called hotels at Ain Musa, where beds and refreshments 
can be procured, but the visitor who intends spending the day 
there hod better, perhaps, take some food with him. This excursion 
may be combined with a visit to the docks, the traveller landing there 
on his return. 

The “Wells” arc a sort of oasis, formed by a collection of springs, 
surrounded with tamarisk bushes and palm trees. Since it has become, 
as Dean Stanley calls it, “ the Richmond of Suez,”—a regular picnicing 
place for the inhabitants of that town,—some Arabs and Europeans 
have regularly settled in it, and there are now a few houses, and 
gardens with fruit trees and vegetables. The water from the springs 
has a brackish taste. Most of them are simply holes dug in the soil, 
which is here composed of earth, sand, and clay ; but one is built up 
of massive masonry of great age. Though not mentioned in the Bible, 
its position has always caused it to be associated witli the passage of 
the Red Sea by the Israelites, and tradition has fixed upon it as the 
spot where Moses and Miriam and the Cliildren of Israel sang their 
song of triumph. • • 

The IEIed Sea, —A fresh breeze from the N. generally prevails for 
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of the voyage down the Bed Sea, and is, during the wittfet 
months, succeeded by an equally strong wind from the S. for the rest of 
the way. During the summer, the wind from the N. blows through¬ 
out the sea, hut is li|,'ht in the southern lial/, and the heat is great 
The Sinaitio range is the first remarkable land viewed to the 
but Sinai itself, 37 geographical m. distant, is hid by intervening moun¬ 
tains of nearly equal height. 

The Bed Sea extends from the head of the Gulf of Suez to the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, about 1400 miles, and its greatest width is 
about 200 miles. At Bos Mohammed it is split by the peninsula of 
Sinai into two parts; one, the Gtilf of Suez, about 150 m. long, 
and from 10 to 18 wide, and the other, tlie Gulf of Akabah, about 
. 100 m. long, and from 5 to 10 wide. 

Wherever seen from the sea, the shores of the Red Sea present an 
appearance of absolute sterility. A broad sandy plain slopes inappreci¬ 
ably to the foot of the mountains, which are in most parts a considerable 
distance inland. The ordinary mail-steamer’s track, however, lies down 
the centre of the sea, and little more than the summits of the distant 
bare and arid mountains will be seen. 

The only port bn the E. shore between Suez and the division of 
the sea is Tor, two days' journey from Sinai. The Khedivieh Company 
run steamers, touching at one or two of the intermediate ports between 
Tor and El Wedj. Opposite the end of the Sinai peninsula is Jebel 
ez-Zeit, ‘Hhe mountain of oil,” close to the sea. At this point the 
Egyptian government have lately expended large sums in searching 
^for the petroleum which there is reason to believe exists. Up to the 
present, although a certain amount of oil has been found, it has not 
been proved to exist in sufficiently large quantities to pay for the 
money sunk. If leave can be obtained from the Public Works De- 
jmrtment, a visit to the site of the borings might be made. At El- 
GimBheh, a headland, terminating the bay to the S.S.W. of it, are 
some sulphur-mines, grottoes, and inscriptions in the Sinaitic character. 
About 27 ra. inland are the old porphyry quarries of Jebel ed-Dokhan, 
“mountain of smoke.” The road from Gimsheh past Jebel ed- 
Dokhan may be followed tc Keneli on the Nile. The distance is 
about 140 miles. 

The ruins of Myos HormoB are on the coast in latitude 27“ 24'. 
The town is small, very regularly built, surrounded by a ditch, 
and defended by round towers at the corners and the gateways. 
The port mentioned by Strabo lies to the northward, and is nearly 
■^lled with sand. Below the hills, to the eastward, is the Fons Tadmos, 
^"^ioned by Pliny. Besides the ancient roads that lead from Myos 
to the westward is another running N. and S., a short distance 
''St, leading 'lo Aboo Duriag and Suez on one rude, and to 
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' KoflaBni»--^At Old Kmier vte ihe small town and port o£ X^bUoteHra^ 
of which little remaimB but monnda and the restiges of houses^ some of 
ancient) others of Arab date. The modem town of Kosseir sf^mds 
on a small bay ot ^ m. to the soutliwftnl. The popuMon u 
about SOOO. This is a separate governorship. It was formerly a place 
of some importance, but is now falling into decay. The water supply 
is bad. There is a custom'house, but the trade is very limited, consist¬ 
ing principally of dates from Arabia. 

After passing Kosseir are the " several ports ” mentioned by Pliny, 
with landmarks to direct small vessels through the dangerous cord- 
reefs, whose abrupt discontinuance forms their mouth. These 
corresponding openings are singular, and are due to the inability of 
the coral animals to live where the fresh water of the winter toxxcnts 
runs into the sea, which is the case where these ports are found.* 
There are no remains of towns at any of them, except at Nechesia 
and the Leucos Portus ; the former now called Wa^ en-Nukkari, the 
latter known by the name of Esh-Shuna, or “the magazine.” Nechesia 
has the ruins of a temple, and a citadel of hewn stone; but the Leucos 
Portus is in a very dilapidated state; and the materials of which the 
liouFies were built, like those of Berenice, are merely fragments of 
madrepore and shapeless pieces of stone. About hal|-way between 
them is another small port, 4 m. to the W. of which are the lead-mines 
of'Q-abel er-Bosas; and a short distance to the northward, in Wadi 
Abu-Ilaikeh, is a small quarry of hasimte, worked by the ancients. 
About 20 ra. inland from the site of Nechesia are the old Neccia 
quarries and emerald mines at Jebel Zobarah. 

Behind the headland of Baa Benas, called Bas cl-Unf, or Cape Nose," 
by the Arab sailors, opposite Yembo on the Arabian coast, there is a 
deep gulf, at the head of which stood the old town of Berenice. This 
gulf, according to Strabo, was called Sinus Immundus. The long 
peninsula or chersonesu-s, called Lepte Extrema, projecting from this 
gulf, is mentioned by Diodorus, who says its neck was so narrow that 
boats were sometimes carried across it from the gulf to the open sea. 
From the end of the cape may be perceived the Peak of St. John, or 
the Emerald Isle, Jeziret Zibirgeh, or Semeigid, which seems to be 
the or serpentine island, of Diodorus. The inner bay, 

which constituted the ancient port of Berenice, is now nearly filled 
with sand ; and at low tide its mouth is closed by a bank, which is 
then left entirely exposed. The tide rises and falls in it about one 
foot. 

The town of Berenice was founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so called after his mother. There is a temple at the end of a street, 
towards the centre of the town, built of hewn stone, and consisting of 
three inner and the same number* of outer chambers, with a staircase 
leading to the summit, the whole ornamented wi& sculptures and 
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Iiiet6gl3^iiics in r^ief. It yraa dedicated to Serapis; wd in IH# 
hieroglyphics are the names of Tiberius and Tn\jan. 

Bfiitw^en Bas Benas and Has Elba are a number of small harbours 
which are much used by Arab traders to convey’ provisions to the 
Bishareen tribes, and to bring slaves back to Yembo and Jiddab. 
Since the trade with the Soudan has been stopped in consequence of 
the rebellion, a good deal of the commerce which used to pass through 
Suakin now goes to these small harbours, the custom duties being thus 
lost to the Egyptian Government South of lias Elba is Ras Howay, 
a long, low promontory. Here is an Egyptian station dependent upon 
Suakin. At Roway are some very extensive salt-fields, from which a 
considerable amount of salt is exported annually, principally to India. 

Suakin is the most important town on the W. side of the Red Sea. 

‘ It is still Egj'pti'an, and is the only territory left to the Khedive of 
the vast Soudan provinces over which he ruled some years ago. Suakin 
was tlie scene of the two English expeditions of 1884, 1885, neither 
of which led to any result. It was formerly a favourite starting-point 
for shooting expeditious to the Soudan. The principal tribes in the 
vicinity of Suakin are the Hadendowa and Amarar. 

After leaving Suez the lighthouses seen are Zafaraiia and Ras 
Oliarib, both ori the W. coast before Tor is reached. Then follows the 
light on Ashrafi, just inside the mouth of the Gulf of Suez, and that 
on Shad war, just south of it. The light on Broth&rs is nearly due 
E. of Kosseir. The Daedalus Reef, small and dangerous, lies in mid¬ 
channel in latitude 2 5°, and was a terror to navigators before the light was 
erected. And lastly, the light on Perim Island in the Bab-cl-Mandeb. 

The most important ports of Arabia on the Red Sea are Yenbo, lat. 
24° N., the port of Medina, 130 m. to the E. llie town is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall 12 ft. higlmud is a mean place, but the harbour 
is one of the best on the coast. 

JiDDAH, in latitude 211^° N., is an important place ; the seaport of 
Mecca, which is 60 in. E. The population, including surrounding 
villages, is about 40,000. English and other steamers call here 
frequently. The anchorage is 3^- m. from the shore. The town is 
square in shape, enclosed by a waU with towers at intervals, and on the 
sea-face two forts. There is a good street parallel to the sea. The 
other streets are iH'egular and not so clean. The town, for this 
part of the world, is well kept, but the suburbs are very poor. The 
population is most fanatical, and Euroj)eana landing must behave in aU 
respects cautiously. Supplies arc abundant, but it is the custom to 
ask strangers exorbitant prices. There arc three entrances to the town 
on the sea side, but the central one at the jetty is the only one in 
ordinary use. The gatObon the S. side of the town is seldom opened, 
4;haf) on the N. is free to all, but the E. or Mecca gate, which formerly 
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W9S strictly reserved lor Moh&inmedaDSi slioiil4 be approached vrith 
cttutiauj though Europeans are noUT generally permitted to use it 
The only sight of the town is the so-called Tomb of live. Tkis is a 
small mosque in the centre of two long low walls 140 ft. in length, 
which are supposed to enclose the grave of our gigantic ancestresa 
It is regarded with considerable veneration, and lies north of the town. 
The antiquity of the tradition is unknown. Jiddah was bombarded . 
by the British in 1858 in retribution for a massacre of the consul and 
other British subjects by the population. 

HODEIDA, lat. 14** 40' N., has a population of about 33,000. The 
anchor^e here also is about 3| m. from tlie shore. European 
steamers call weekly or oftener. Mooha, which this place has sup¬ 
planted as a commercial port, is 100 m. S. Hodeida has well-built 
houses and an amply-supplied market. It looks well from having 
mosques with fine domes and minarets. 

The Italians and French have settlements on the African shore in 
the S. part of the Bed Sea, at Asab and Obokh, but passenger 
steamers to India do not approach these places. 

The Island of Perim occupies the narrowest part of the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb (“ the gate of tears ”). It is distant m. from the Arabian 
coast, and 9 to 10 m. from the African. The average width is 1:| m., 
the greatest length 3^ m. Captain F. M. Hunter has given the most 
complete description of the island in his Statistical Account of Aden. 

Perim is called by the author of The Periplm the island of Diodorus, 
and is known amongst the Arabs as Mayun. The formation is purely 
volcanic and consists of long low hills surrounding a capacious harbour 
about m. long, ^ m. in breadth, with a depth of from 4 to 6 
fathoms in the best anchorages. The highest point of the island is 
245 ft. above sea-lcvel. All endeavours to find water have failed, and 
but little is procurable from the mainland near. There arc water 
tanks that used to be supplied from Aden, but a condensing apparatus 
is found the most convenient means of supply. The British are the 
only nation who have ever permanently occupied Perim. Albuquerque 
landed upon it in 1513, and erected a high cross on an eminence, and 
called it the island of Vera GruiSf by which name it is shown on old 
Admiralty charts. Afterwards it was occupied by pirates who in vain 
dug for water. In 1799 the East India Company took possession of 
it, and sent a force from Bombay to hold it, to prevent-the French then 
in Egypt from passing on to India, where it was feared they would effect 
a junction with Tipu Sahib. The lighthouse on the highest point 
was completed in 1861, and since then two others have been built on 
the shore. \ 

There is always an officer’s guard from the garrison at Aden. They 
occupy a small block house foa the protec|^oii of the lighthouse and 
eoaliug stations. Steamers usually pass to the E. of the island near the 
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Qoreiiimeiit boat harbour. The western side of the larg» init^ 
harbour has been assigned to a coal company, who have erected some 
buildings, and have a hulk for coaling vessels. 

Throughout the Red Sea enormous coral reefs run along the coasts 
in broken lines parallel to the shores, but not connected with them. 
They usually rise out of deep water to within a few feet of the surface. 
A navigable channel from 2 to 3 m. wide extends between them and 
the K coast, and a narrower one on the W. coast. The whole sea is in 
course of upheaval. The former seaport of Adulis, in Annesley Bay, near 
Massowa, is now 4 m. inland. 

The tides are very uncertain. At Suez, where they are most regular, 
they rise from 7 ft. at spring to 4 ft. at neap tides. 

• During the ho.ttest months, July to September, the prevalence of 
northerly winds drives the water out of the Red Sea. The S.W. 
monsoon is then blowing in the Indian Ocean, and the general level 
of the Red Sea is from 2 to 3 ft. lower than during the cooler months, 
when the N.E. monsoon forces water into the Gulf of Aden and thence 
through the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Aden was taken from the Arabs by the Briitsh on the 16th 
of Januaiy 1839 (see the Adm Handhoole^ by Captain F. M. Hunter). 
It was attacked by the Abdalis and Fadtlielis on the 11th of November 
in that year, but they were repulsed with the loss of 200 killed and 
wounded. The united Arab tribes made a second attack on the 2 2d 
of May 1840, but failed after losing many men. On the 5th of July 
1840 a third attack took place, but the assailants, Abdals and Fad< 
thelis, were driven back and lost 300 men. In January 1846 Saiyad 
Ismail, after preaching a jihadj or religious war, in Mecca, attacked this 
place, and was easily repulsed. A series of murders then commenced. 
On the 29th of May 1850 a seaman and a boy of H. £. I. 0. steam- 
frigate Auckland were killed while picking up shells on the N. shore 
of the harbour. On the 28th of Februaiy 1851 Captain Milne,* com¬ 
missariat officer, and a party of officers, went to Wahat, in the Lahcj 
territory. At midnight a fanatic mortally wounded Captain Milne, 
who died next day, severely wounded Lieutenant MTherson, of- the 
78th Highlanders, slightly wounded Mr. Saulez, and got clear away. 
On the 27th March following, another fanatic attacked and wounded 
severely lieutenant Delisser of the 78th Highlanders, but was killed 
by that officer with his own weapon. On the 12th of July in the same 
year, the mate and one sailor of the ship Sons of Commercej wrecked 
near Ghubet Sailan, were murdered. In 1868, ’.Ali bin Muhsin, 
Sultan of the Abdalis, gave so much trouble that Brigadier Coghlan, 
Commandant at Aden, was compelled to march against him, when the 
Arabs were routed with ^loss of frop^ 30 to 40 men, and with no 
QSBualtiea on our side. In December 1865, the Sultan of the Fadtheli 
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tribe, which has a seaboard of 100 m., extending from the boundary 
of the Abdatas, attempted to blockade Aden on the land side; but 
was utterly routed by LiGut,-Col. Woolooxnbe, O.B., at Bir Said, 15 
m. from the Barrier Gate. A force under Brigadier-General Baines, 
0.R, then marched through the Abgar districts, which are the low¬ 
lands of this tribe, and destroyed several fortified villages. Subse¬ 
quently, in January 1866, an exj>edition went from Aden by sea to 
Shugrah, the chief port of the Fodthelis, 65 m. from Aden, and de¬ 
stroyed the forts there. Since 1867 this tribe, which numbers 6700 
fighting men, have adhered to their engagements. The Sultan of the 
Abdalia, who inhabit a district 33 m. long and 8 broad to the N.N.W. 
of Aden, and number about 8000 souls, was present in Bombay during 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit in February 1870, and is friendly. His 
territory is called Lahej, and the capital is Al-Hautah, 21 m. from th^ 
Barrier Gate. No one should attempt to go beyond the Barrier Gate 
without permission of the authorities. 

No boat can ply for lure in Aden Harbour without a licence 
from the Conservator of the Port, and the number of the licence must 
be iiainted on the bow and stern. Each of the crew must wear the 
number of his boat on his left breast. When asking payment the crew 
must exhibit the tables of fares and rules, and any one of the crew 
asking prepayment of the fare is liable to fine or imprisonment. In 
case of dispute, recourse must be had to the ncarestEuropean police officer. 
Any hirer by 8];)euial agreement may engage a first-class boat for him¬ 
self only, or for himself and 5 friends, by paying 4 fares, and a second- 
class boat for himself, or himself and 3 friends, by paying 3 fares. 
Every boat must have a lantern at night. A boat inspector attends at 
the Gnu Wharf from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. to call boats, suppress irregu¬ 
larities, and give information to passengers. After sunset passengers can 
be landed only at the Gun Wharf. 

Land Conveyances 

Every conveyance must have the nuinher of its licence and the 
number of persons it can carry painted on it. A table of fares must 
be fixed on some conspicuous part of the conveyance, and the driver 
must wear a badge with the number of bis licence, and must not 
demand prepayment of his fare. From Isthmus to the Point tlie fare 
is the same as from Town to Point. The Point signifies any inhabited 
part of Steamer Point, the name given to the part of the peninsula off 
which the steamers lie. 

Inside the Light Ship the water sliallows to 4 fathoms, and a large 
steamer stirs up the mud with the keel. As soon as the vessel stops, 
scores of little boats with one or two Somali boys in each paddle off 
and surround the steamer, shifting **Ov^board, overboard,” and 
“ Have a dive, have a dive,” also ** Good boy, good boy,” all together, 
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-vrith. a very strong accent on the first syllable. The cadence is 'not 
unpleasing. If a small coin is flung to them they all spring into the 
water, and nothing is seen but scores of heels disappearing under the 
surface as they dive for the money. It is astonishing that no accident 
happens, for sharks are numerous, and other flsh are almost as raven¬ 
ous. In 18!r7 a rock cod between 6 and 6 ft. long seized a man who 
was diving and tore ufl the flesh of his thigh. The man’s brother 
went down with a knife and killed the cod, which was brought ashore 
and photographed at Aden, as was the wounded man. 

As soon as the captain has fixed the hour at which he will leave 
the port, a notice is posted, and then passengers generally start for the 
shore to escape the dust and heat during coaling. All the ports are 
closed, and the heat and closeness of the cabins will be found quite in¬ 
supportable. It takes from twelve to twenty minutes to land at the 
Post Ofiice Pier, which is broad and sheltered. The band occasionally 
plays there. To the left, after a walk or drive of a mile, one arrives 
at the hotels. There is also a large shop for wares of all kinds kept 
by a ParsL At a short distance N. of the hotels is a condenser belong¬ 
ing to a private proprietor. There are three such condensers belonging 
to Government, and several the property of private companies, and by 
these and an aqueduct from Shekh Utliman, 7 m. beyond the Barrier 
Gate,* Aden is supplied with water. Condensed water costs from about 
2 rs. per 100 gallons. Besides these there are tanks, which are 
Worth a visit. The distance to them from the pier is about 5 ni. 
Altogether there are about fifty tanks in Aden, wliich, if entirely 
cleared out, would have an aggregate capacity of nearly 30,000,000 
imperial gallona It is supposed that they were commenced about the 
second Persian invasion of Yaman in 600 a.d. Mr. Salt, who saw 
them in 1809, says, “The most remarkable of these reservoirs consists 
of a line of cisterns situated on the N.W. side of the town, three of 
which are fully 80 ft. wide and proportionally deep, all excavated 
out of the solid rock, and lined with a thick coat of fine stucco. A 
broad aqueduct may still be traced which formerly conducted the 
water to these cisterns from a deep ravine in the mountain above; 
higher up is another still entire, which at the time we visited it was 
partly filled wiUi water.” In 1856 the restoration of these magnifi 
cent works was undertaken (see the Aden Handbookf by Captain F. M. 
Hunter). And thirteen have been completed, capable of holding 
8,000,000 gallons of water. The range of hills which was the crater 
of Aden is nearly circular. On the W. side the hills are precipitous, 
and the rain that descends from them rushes speedily to the sea. On 
the £. side the descent is broken by a tableland winding between the 
summit and the sea, which occupies a quarter of the entire superficies 
. 'Ad^n. The ravines which intersect this plateau conveige into one 
^ VaUey, and a very moderate fall of rain suffices to send a considerable 
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torrent down it. This waiter is partly retained in the tanks which were 
made to receive it, and which are so constructed, that the overflow of 
the upper tank fall8;jnto a lower, and so on in succession. As the annual 
raiufldl at Aden did not exceed 6 or 7 in., Halik al Mansur, King of 
YOIIUUl) At the close of the l&th centuryj huilt au oi^uedact to bring the 
water of the Bir Hamid into Aden (see Playfair’s Ristwy of Yatnan). 
Aden is hot, but healthy. Snakes and scorpions are rather numerous. 

After leaving Aden the only land usually approached by steamers 
hound for India is the Island of Socotra, which is about 150 ni. 
E. of Gape Guardafui, the E. point of the African continent The 
i^nd is 71 m. long, and 22 broad. Most of the surface is a tableland 
about 800 ft above sea-level. The capital is Tamarida or Hadibu, on 
the N. coast. The population is only 4000, or 4 to the square mil<^. 
It is politically a British possession subordinate to Aden, but adminis¬ 
tered in its internal affairs by its own chiefs. 

THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 
The Mohammedans 

Eras .—^The Mohammedan era of the Hijrah, “ departure,” is used 
in all inscriptions. It is necessary to give a brief account of it here. It 
takes its name from the “ departure ” of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina on Friday the 16th of July 622 a.d. This date was ordered 
by the Khalifah Umar to be used as their era by Mohammedans. 
Their year consists of twelve lunar months, as follows :— 


Mnhari'am 

30‘days. Rsjab 

• • • 

30 days. 

Safai* .... 

29 „ Sh'aban. 

■ • • 

29 „ 

llabiu ’1 avval 

30 ,, Ramazan 

• • • 

30 „ 

Rabiu ’s-sani or '1 akhir. 

29 ,, Shawwal 

■ • • 

29 „ 

Jaumda '1 avval 

30 „ Zi'lk'adah 

or Zik'adah . 

30 „ 

Jumada ’s*sani or ’1 akhir 

29 ,, Zi’l hijjah 
= 354 days. 

or Zi hijjah . 

29 


Their year, therefore, is 11 days short of the solar year, and their 
New Year’s Day is every year 11 days earlier than in the preceding year. 
Ill every 30 years the month Z1 hijjah is made to consist 11 times of 
30 days instead of 29, which accounts for the 9 hours in the lunar 
year, which = 364 days, 9 hours. To bring the Hijrah year into ac¬ 
cordance with the Christian year, express the former in years and 
decimals of a year, and multiply by *970225, add 621*54, and the 
total will correspond exactly to the Christian year. Or to effect the 
same correspondence roughly, deduct 3 per cent from the Hijrah year, 
add 621*54, and the result will be the period of the Christian year 
when the Mohammedan year liegins. All trouble, however, of com¬ 
parison is saved by Dr. Ferdinand Wiistenftld’s Comi»rative Tables, 
Leipzig, 1854. 
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The Tarildi Ilahif or Era of AkboTf arid the Fasli or Jffarvest Mra. 

Th<^ eras begin from the commencement of Akbar’s reign on 
Friday the 6th of Ihi.biu’s-sani, 963 A.H. = 19th of Febmary 1606. 
To make them correspond with* the Christian, 693 must bo added to 
the latter. 

Mohammedan Festivals 

BeJemri 'Id or *Id-i-Kurbanf held on the 10th of Zi*l hijjah in 
memory of Abraham’s^ offering Ism’ail or Ishmael. See Sale’s Koran 
p. 337. This festival is also called ’Idu Zuha, when camels, cows, 
sheep, goats, kids, or lambs, are sacrificed. 

Mutharrairif a fast in remembrance of the death of Hasan and 
iliisain, the sons of 'Ali, and Fatimah the daughter of Mohammed. 
Hasan w'os poisoned by Yesid in 49 a.h., and Husain was murdered at 
Karbala on the 10th of Muharram, 61 a.h. = 9th October 680 A.D.. 
The fast begins on the 1st of Muharram and lasts 10 days. Moslems 
of the Shi’ah persuasion assemble in the T’aziyhh Khaiia, house of 
mourning. On the night of the 7th an ihiage of Burak, the animal 
(vehicle) on which Mohammed ascended to heaven, is carried in proces¬ 
sion, and on the 10th a Tabut or bier. The Tabuts are thrown into 
the sea, or other water, and in the absence of water are buried in the 
earth. The mourners move in a circle, beating their breasts with cries 
dT “ Alas ! Hasan. Alas ! Husain.” At this time the fanatical spirit 
is at its height, and serious disturbances often take place (see Hobson 
Jobson in Yule’s Glossary of Anglo-Indian Terms). 

Ahhiri Ghahar Shaml)ah^ held on the last Wednesday of Safar, when 
Mohammed recovered a little in his last illness and bathed for the last 
time. It is proper to write out seven blessings, wash off the ink and 
drink it, os also to bathe and repeat prayers. 

Bari Wafat^ held on the 13th of Rabi’u ’1 avval in memory of Mo¬ 
hammed’s death, 11 a.h. 

Pir-i-Dasigirt held on the 10th of Rabi’u ’1 akhir in honour of 
Saiyad ’Abdul Kadir Qilani, called Fir Piran or Saint of Saints, who 
taught and died at Baghdad. During epidemics a green flag is carried 
in his name. 

CJhiraglmn-i-Ziiidtih Shah MadaVj held on the 17th of Jaumada ’1 
avval in honour of a saint who lived ^at Makkhanpur, and who is 
thought to be still alive, whence he is called Zindah, “ living.” 

Urs-i-Kadir Wali^ held on the 11th of Jumada ’1 akhir, in honour 
of Khwajah Mii’inu-din Chisti, who was buried at Ajmere in 628 
A.H. 

Mur<y-i-Mvhammadf held on the 25{ih of Rajab, when the-Prophet 
aacefided to heaven. u * 

Shetbd-haratt night of record, held on the 16th of Sh’aban, vi^hexi 
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they say men^a actions for next year are recorded. The Koran ought 
to be read all night, and the next day a &8t should be observed. 

Bcmomn^ the month long fast of the Mohammedans. The night 
of the 27th. is called Lailatu ’1-Kadr, night of power/' because the 
Koran came down from heaven on that night 

*Idu the festival when the fast of the Ramazan is broken. 
The evening is spent in rejoicing and in exhibitions of the Nautch girls. 

Ghwaghan-ir-Bandah Nawaz, held on the 16th of Zi’l k’adah in 
honour of a saint of the Chisti family, who is buried at Kalbarga and 
is also called Gisu Daraz, “ long ringlets." 


Mooul EMPEBoas Of Hikdustan 

Habar, Zahiru-din Muhammad (mounted the throne on 

Juno 9th). 

llumayun, Niisiiu-diu Muhammad; in 946 defeated by 

Shir Shah. 

llumayun, Nasiiu-din Mulummad, founded the Mogul 

Dynasty of Dihli. 

Akbar, Abu’l fath, Jalalu-diu Muhammad consolidated 

Empire. 

Jehangir, Abu’l Muzafiar Nuru-diu Muhammad 7th 

October, 

Shah Jehan, Sliahabu-diii Ghazi . . 9th February, 

Aurangzib ’Alamgir, Abu’l Muzaffar, Muhaiyiu-diii 24th 

February 

’Azim Shah, Muhammad Shahid . . . 8d March, 

Ealiadur Shah, Shah ’Alaiu, Abul MuzafTar Kutbu<din 

28d February, 

Jahandar Shah, Mu 'bzu-din . 

Fairukhsiyar, Muhammad 
Rafiu-dai'jat, Shamsu din 
Rafiu-daulat, Shalijehaii Sani 
Muhammad Nikosiyar 
Muhammad Shah, Abu’l fath Nawu-din 
Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim . 

Ahmad Shah, Ahu’l Hasir 
’Alamgir II., ’Azizu-diii Muhammad 
Shahjchan 


V • 

11th January, 
11th January, 
18 th January, 
26th April, 
. May, 
28th August, 
4th October, 
20th April, 
. 2d June, 
29th November, 


Shah ’Alain, Jalala>din (Mirza ’Abdu’llah, 'Ali Goliai) 

Muhammad Redar bakht. . _. 

Akbar 11., Abu’l Naair, Muu’aim-diir Muhammad . 3d 

December, 


A.H. 

A.D.. 

899 

1491 

937 

1531 

962 

1554 

963 

1556 

1014 

1605 

1037 

1628 

1068 

1658 

1118 

1707 

1118 

1707 

1124 

1713 

1124 

1713 

1131 

1719 

1131 

1719 

1131 

1719 

1131 

1719 

1132 

1720 

1161 

1744 

1167 

1749 

1173 

1759 

1173 

1769 

1201 

1786 

1221 

1806 


The Hindus 

The Kali-Yuy, or Hindu Era 

According to the Hindus, the world is now in its 4th Yug, or Age, 
the Kali-Yug, which commenced from the equinox in March 3102 
B.O., and will lost 432,000 years. The 3 preceding ages were the 
Salya, the Treta, and the Dwtlpara. The^atya, or Age of Truth, 
last^ 1,728,000 years ; the Treta (from tra, “to preserve”) lasted 
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1,296,000; and the Dwapara (from dwa^ “two,” and par, “after") 
864,000 years. 

The Era of VikTamadifya^ or Samwat 

This era commenced from the 1st year of King Vikrainaditya, who 
began to reign at Ujjain 57 b.c. To convert Samwat years into 
Christian deduct 57. But if the Samwat year be less than 58, deduct 

its number, from 68, and the remainder will be the year b.c. 

The Shaka Era, or Era of Skalimhana 

Shalivahana, “ ])onie on a tree,” from Shalt, the Shorea rohista, and 
vahuna, “ vehicle,” was a king who reigned in the & of India, and 
whose capital was Pratishthdnah. He is said to have been the enemy 
pf Vikramaditya, and is identified by Wilford with Christ. The 
Shaka dates from the birth of Shalivahana on the Ist of Yaisakh, 
3179 of the Kali-Yug = Monday, 14th of March 78 a.d. To make 
the dates of this era correspond with the Christian add 78. 

* Era of Parashurama 

This is the era which, according to Colonel Warren’s work, the 
Kala SankalHa, “Arrangement of Time,” is used in Malayain, that 
is, in the provinces of Malabar and Travancore down to Cape Comorin. 
It is named from a king who reigned 1176 years B.c,, or in 1925 of 
the Kali-Yug. The year is sidereal, and commences when the sun 
enters Virgo in the solar month Ashwiii. The era is reckoned in 
cycles of 1000 years, and the 977th year of the 3d cycle began 14th 
of September 1800 a.d. 

The Hindu year has 6 seasons or ritus: Vasanta, “ spring,” grishma, 
" the hot season,” varsha, “ the rains,” sharada, “ the autumn ” (from 
shri “ to injure ”), hemanta, “ the winter,” shishira, “ the cool season.” 


Table of the Seasons and Months in Sanscrit, Hindi, and English 



Names oe Months. 

Sanscrit. 

Hindi. 

Enqlisu. 

1. Vasanta . 

2. Grishma . 

3. Varsha . . 

i. Sharada . 

5. Hemanta . 

0 ,. Shisuiaa . 

. .. - — - - 

1 

Cliaitra. 

Vaishakha. 

lyoshtJia. 

A’shadha, 

' Sravana. 

Bhadra. 

' Ashwina. 

. Kartika. 

' Margasirsha. 

. Paa^a. 

Magha. 

. Phuguna. 

Cliait. 

Baisakh. 

Jeth. 

Aaarh, 

Sawan. 

Bhadon. 

Asan. 

Kariik. 

Aghan. 

Pus. 

,Magh. 

Phagun, 

April. 

May. ) 

.Tuno. t 

July. 1 
August. \ 
September. 1 
October. j 
November. 
December. 
January. 
February. 

March. 
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Makar Savkrombi. —On the Ist of the month M%h the sun enters 
the sign Capricorn or Makar. From this day till the arrival of the 
sun at the N. point of the zodieft: the period is called Uttarayana, and 
from that time till he returns to Makar is Dakshinayana, the former 
period being lucky and the latter unlucky. At the festival of Makar 
Sankranti the Hindus bathe, accompanied by a Brahman, and mb 
themselves with sesamum oil. They also invite Brahmans and give 
them pots full of sesamum seed and other things. They wear new 
clothes with ornaments, and distribute sesamum seed mixed with 
sugar. > 

Vaswfit Paticluimi is on the 6th day of the light half of Magh, an^ 
is a festival in honour of Spring, which is personified under the name 
of Vasanta or Spring. 

Rathsaptami. —From Batha, a car, and Saptami, seventh, when a 
new sun mounts his chariot. 

Shivaratj the night of Shiva, when Shiva is worshipped with flowers 
during the whole night. 

Holi. — A festival iu honour of Krishna, held fifteen days before the 
moon is at its full, in the month Phalgun, celebrated with swinging 
and squirting red powder over every one. All sorts of licence aits 
indulged in. 

Gudhi PodavOf on the 1st of Chaitra. The leaves of the Melia 
Azadirachta are eaten. On this day tlie New Year commences, and 
the Almanac for that year is worshipped. 

llamamammiy held on the 9t1i of Chaitra, in honour of Bamaehan- 
dra, who was bom on this day at Ayodhya. A small image of Bama 
is put into a cradle and worshipped, and red powder called gulod is 
thrown about. 

Vada Savitri-f held on the 15 th of Jycshth, when women worship 
the Indian fig tree. 

Asliadhi Ekadash% the 11th of the mouth Ashadh, sacred to Vishnu, 
when that deity reposes for 4 months. 

Nojg Panehami, held on the 5th of Shravan, when the seipent Kali 
is said to have been killed by Krishna. Ceremonies are performed to 
avert the bite of snakes. 

NaraU Pumimat held an the 16th of Shravan. The stormy season 
is then considered over, and oflerings of cocoa-nuts are thrown into the 
sea on ihe west coast. 

Gohd Ashtamif held on the 8th of the dark half of Shravan, when 
Krishna is said to have been bom at Gokul, Rice may not be eaten on this 
day, but fruits and other grains. At night Hindus bathe and worship 
i.an image of Krishna, adorning* it with th^ Ocymum sanctum. The 
chief votary of the temple of Kanhoba dances in an ecstatic fashion, and 
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ia trorshipped and receives laige presents. He afterwards 

Bpectators, 

PUri Amavasya^ held on the 30fcli of Shravan, when Hindus go 
to Valkeshwar in Bombay and bathe in the tank called the Banganga, 
which is said to have been producol by Bama, who pierced the. 
ground with an arrow and brought up the water. Shraddas or cere¬ 
monies in honour of departed ancestors are .performed on the aide of 

the tank. 

Ganesh Ohaturthij held on the 4th of Bhadrapad, in honour of 
Qanesh, a clay image of whom is worshipped and Bralimans are 
entertained. The Hindus ai’e prohibited from looking at the moon 
on this day, and if by accident they sliould see it, they get 
Jliemselves abused by their neighbours in the hope that this will 
remove the curse. 

Itishi Panehami, held on the day following Ganesh Cliaturthi, in 
honour of the 7 Rishis. 

Gauri Vahan, held on the 7th of Bhadrapad, in honour of Shiva's 
wife, called Gauri or the Fair. Cakes in the shape of pebbles are eaten 
by women. 

Waman Dwaddshi, on the 12th of Bhadrapad, in honour of the 5th 
incarnation of Vishnu, vrho assumed the shape of a dwarf to destroy 
Bali. 

An(t7tt Ghaturdmhi, held on the 14th of Bhadrapad, in honour of 
Ananta, the endless serpent. 

PUri Pakshj held on the last day of Bhadrapad, in honour of the 
Pitraa or Ancestors, when offerings of fire and water are made to them. 

Domra, held on the 10th of Ash win, in honour of Durga, who on 
this day slew the buffalo-headed demon Maheshaaur. On this day 
Rama marched against Ravana, and for this reason the Marathas chose 
it for their expeditions. Branches of the Butm frondosa, are offered at 
the temples. Tliis is an auspicious day for sending children to school. 
The 9 preceding days are called Navaracra, when Brahmans are paid to 
recite hymns to Durga. 

Dmali, “ feast of lamps,” from dvioa, “ a lamp,” and ali, “ a row,” 
held on the new moon of Kartlk, in honour of Kali or Bhawani, and 
more particularly of Lakshmi, when merchants and bankers count their 
wealth and worship it. It is said tliat Vishnu killed a giant on that 
day, and the women went to meet him with lighted lamps. In 
memory of this lighted lamps are set afloat in riyers and in the sea, 
and auguries are drawn from them according as they shine on or are 
extinguished. 

BcUi Prattpadaia held on the 1st day of Kartik, when Hindus fill 
a bafAtet with rubbish, put a lighted lamp on it, and throw it away 
bti^de the house, saying, ** Let troubles go and the kingdom of Bali 
'Dome." 
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Kartik Ekadxuhiy held on the 11th o£ Kartik^^in honour of Vishnu, 
who is Bald then to rise from a slumber of 4 montha 

Kart&c Pimiimcif held on the full moon of Kartik, in honour of 
Shiva, who destroyed on that day the demon Tripurasura, 


Some early Hindu and Buddhist dates. 


Arraugements of first nine Books of the Big Veda 
Composition of parts of the tenth Book 

^«"}veda .... 


Sama 

Suti’as Vaidik, comprising laws 
Sutras of Philosophical system 
Atharva Veda 
Sakya Muni, birth . 

Death and Era 

First Buddhist Convocation at Kajagiiha 
Voyage of Sky lax down the Indus by order of Dareius Hystaspes 
Second Buddhist Convocation at Vesali 
Alexander crossed the Indus, April . 

Chandragupta or Sandrakottus 
Mission of Mogasthenes to the Couit of Sankradottus 
Raraayana ..... 

Asoka ..... 

Third Buddhist Convocation 
Mahabhaiata .... 

Law’s of Mann .... 

Menander ..... 

Ceylon Buddhistical Books . 

Era of Vikramaditya and of the Shakuntaki 

Cave Temples at Salsctte 
Era of Shalivahan 
Sah dynasty of Gu/erat 
Travels of Fa Uian . 

Mahawanso . 

Travels of Hiouen Thsaiig 
Purauas 


BaC» 

(about) 1400 
(about) 1100 


(about) 1000-802 
1000 

(about) 1200-800 
800 


638. 

643 

643 

400 

443 

327 

315 

302 

300 

270 

249 

240 

200 

126 

104-76 

67 

A.l>. 

50-100 

78 

100 

390 

459-477 

629-645 

800-1400 


The Faesis 

The Pards, formerly inhabitants of Persia, ai'e the modem followers 
of Zoroaster, and now form a numerous and induential portion of tho 
population of Surat and Bombay. 

When the Empire of the Sassanides was destroyed by the Saracens, 
about 660 A.D., the Zoroastrians were persecuted, and some of them 
fled to Hindustan, where the Eajah of Guzerat was their principal 
protector. They suffered considerably from the persecution of Moham¬ 
medans until the time of the British occupation. Their worship, in 
the course of time, became corrupted by Hindu practices, and the 
reverence for Are and the sun, as emblems af the glory of Ormuzd, 
degenerated into idolatrous practices. The sacred fire, which Zoroaster 
[India] d 
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was said to have brought from heaven^ is kept burning in consecrated 
spots, and temples are built over subterranean fires. Priests tend the 
fires on the fdtars, chanting hymns and burning incense. A partially 
successful attempt wps made in 1862 to restore the creed of Zoroaster 
to its original purity. In order not to pollute the elements, which 
they adore, they neither buin nor bury their dead, but expose their 
corpses to be devoured by carnivorous birds (see Towers of Silence, 
Bombay). Tliere is now a marked desire on tlie part of the Parsis to 

adapt themsclvee to the maimerB ttiid cuatoiiis of EufOptfailS. The 

public and private schools of Bombay are largely attended by their 
children, and every effort is made to procure the translation of English 
works. Many follow commercial pursuits, and several of the wealthiest 
t merchants of India belong to the sect. 


Parsi Months 

There are 12 months, of 30 days each, and 5 days are added at 
the end. They approximate as below to the English months. 

7. Mihr, Marcli. 


1. Farvardiii, S^»tember. 

2. Ardibihisht, October. 

3. Khurdad, November. 

4. Tir, December. 

6. Amardad, January. 

6. Sharivar, February. 


8. Aban, April. 

9. Adar, May. 

10. Deh, June. 

11. Baliman, July. 

12. Asfandiyar, August. 


The Pabsi Festivals 

Patati, New Year’s Day. The Ist of Farvardin. The Parsis rise 
earlier than usual, put on new clothes, and pray at the Fire Temples. 
They then visit friends and join hands, distribute alms and give 
clothes to servants and others. This day is celebrated in honour of 
the accession of Yezdajird to the throne of Persia, 632 a.d. 

Farvardin-Jasan, on the 19th of Farvardin, on which ceremonies 
are performed in honour of the dead called Frohars or “protectors.” 
There are 11 other Jaaans in honour of various angels. 

Khurdad-aalf the birthday of Zoroaster, who is said to liave been 
born 1200 b.o. at the city of Eai or Bhages near Teheran. 

Jarnshidi Nauroz^ held on the 21st of March. It dates from the 
time of Jamshid, and the Parsis ought to commence their New Year 
from it ^ 

Zartashie DisOy held on the 11th of Deh in remembrance of the 
death of Zartasht or Zoroaster. 

Muktady held on the last ten days of the Zoroastrian year, in¬ 
cluding the last five days of the last month, and the five intercalary 
days called the Gathu Gaha/mhars. A clean place in the house is adorned 
with i^ts and flowers, and silver or brass vessels filled with water are 
there. Oeremoflies are performed in honour of the souls of the 
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Thb Sikhs 

It remains to add a few words about tbe followers of this com¬ 
paratively new religion. 

In tbe middle of tbe 16tb century tbe Sikbs, wbo bad been 
gradually rising into power, struggled with tbe Afghans for supremacy 
in tbe Fanjab. On tbe 7tb invasion of Abmad Sbob, in 1764, they 
fought a long and doubtful battle with Ahmad Sbab's troops in the 
vicinity of Amritsar. Tkey tlien captured LaKore, destroyed many 
mosques, and made their Afghan prisoners, in chains, wash the founda¬ 
tions with the blood of swine. 

From this period, 1764, the Sikhs became the ruling power in the 
Fanjab. The following is a chronological table of their Qurus, of 
leaders:— 


Gurus op the Sikhs 

A.0.' 

1. Nanak, founder of the Sikh sect, born 1469, died .... 1639 

2. Guru Angad, wrote the sacred books, died.1552 

3. Amara das, Khshatri.1552 

4. Rain das, beautified Amritsar.1574 

6. Arjuu Mai, compiled the Adi Oremth .1531 

6. Har Govind, first warlike leader.1606 

7. Har Rae, his grandson.1644 

8. Har Kiishna, died at Delhi . . ..1661 

9. Tcgh Bahadur, put to death 1^ Aurangzib . ... • . 1664 

10. Guru Govind remodelled the Imkh Government .... 1676 

11. Banda, last of the succession of Gurus.1708 

12. Charat Sing, of Sukalpaka misl died.1774 

13. Maha Sing, his son, extended his rule.1774 

14. Ranjit Sing, born 1780, began to reign.1805 


The Sikhs were now formed into confederacies called Misls, each 
under a Sirdar, or chief. These were— 

1. Bhangi, called from their fondness for bhang, extract of hemp. 

2. Nishani, standaid-bearers. 

3. Shahid or Kihang, martyrs and zealots. 

4. Ramgarhi, from Ramgarh, at Amritsar. 

5. Nakoia, from a country so called. 

6. Alhuwali, from the village in which Jassa lived. 

7. Ghaneia or Ehaneia. 

8. Faizulapuri or Singhpuri. 

9. SukarwiMa. 

10. Dalahwala. 

11. Krora Singhia or Fanjgarhia. 

12. Phulkia. 

All the other Misls were, about the year 1823, subdued by Ranjit 
Sing of the Sukarchakia, and for a long time !^njit was the most 
prominent personage in India— 
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Beuabkable Events coNNECTiNa India with Evbofe to the 
End of the 18tb Centuhy 

DATES 

Odoricus, an Italian Fripr, visits Tanna.1800 

Vasco da Gama reaches Calicut bv sea . . . .... 1498 

Albuquerque, the Portuguese aamkal, bums Calicut, but is at last 

driven off.1510 

Goa captured by tlie Portuguese; retaken by the natives; ceded to 

the Portuguese. 1510 

The Zamorin permits the Portuguese to build a fort at Calicut . . 1613 

Bombay occupied by the Portugaese.‘ . 1632 

Bassein, Salsette, and Bombay ceded to the Portuguese by Sultan Baha¬ 
dur, King of Guzerat.1534 

The Venetian merchant, Caesar Frederick, roaches Ahmedabad . . 1563 

^Thomas Stephens, of Now College, Oxford, reaches Goa in October, and 

Sir Frances Drake lauds at Teniate, and subsequently at Java. . 1679 

A land expedition, organised by the' Levant Company, reaches India . 1689 
Petition presented by 101 merchants and others to Elizabeth for a 

charter to trade with India.1599 

John Mildenhall sent as Ambassador to Agra, which he reaches in . 1603 
Cliarter for 15 years to " Tlie Governor and Company of Merchants 

of London trading to the East Indies ”.1600 

A fleet from Torbay reaches Acheen in Sumatra, and Bantam in Java, 
establishing factories in each place . . . ', . . . 1601 

Second Charter, by which the East India Company is made a corporate 
body, with the retention of a power to dissolve it at 3 years’ 
notice. Captain Hawkins of the Hector reaches Agra with a letter 

to Jehandr. The Dutch occupy Pulicat.1609 

The Mogul Em])4Tor issues a firman, permitting the English to 
establish factories at Snrat, Ahmedabad, Cambay, and Gogo . . 1611 

Captain Best, with the Dragon and Hosia^ider, defeats the Portuguese 
^uadron at Surat, and receives a firman, authorising an English 
Envoy to reside at Agra, and the English to trade with Surat . . 1612 

Sir Tliomas Roe, Ambassador to Johangir, reaches India . . . 1615 

The Danish settlement of Tranquebar founded . . . . .1617 

The Dutch and English Com])anies contend for the exclusive trade 

with the Spice Islands.1618 

The Dutch assign to tho English a share of tim pepper trade with Java 

and with Pulicat.1619 

Sir Robert Shirley courteously received by Jehangir at Agra . . 1619 

The East India Company receive permission to exercise martial law in 

India.1624 

Treaty with Portugal, by which the English are allowed to trade with 

Portugese ports in India.1636 

Gabriel Boughton, surgeon of the Company’s ship Hopevodl, cures the 
daughter of Shah Jehan and the favourite mistress of the Nawab of 
Bengal, and so obtains for tho Company tke right to trade through¬ 
out the dominions of the Great Mogul.1636 

Fort St. George built at Madras.1641 

Fort St. George constituted a Presidency.1654 

New Charter for 7 years.1657 

Forte on Malabar coasts placed under Surat, Bengal undeT Madras . 1658 

The Dutch take Negapat^m 6rom the,Portugaese, and make it their 
capital on that coast ’ . . .'.1660 
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Bombay ceded to Englaod by the Portuguese aa part of the Infapta 

Catherina’s dowei* on her marriage \nth Charles II.1661 

A New Charter confirms former privileges, with the right to make 
peace and war, to exercise civil and criminid jurisdiction, and send 

unlicensed persons to England.1661 

Earl of Marlborough and Sir Abraham Shipman with 5 men-of-war and 
600 soldiers arrive at Bombay, to occupy the island in fulfilment of 

the Treaty.1662 

Sir Abraham Shipman having died with most of his men at Aujadeva, 
his secretary Cooke makes a convention with the Portuguese, which 

Charles II. refuses to ratify. Sir Gerraao Lucas succeeds Cooke, and 

estimates the population of Bombay at 10,000, and the revenue at 

£6490:17:4 .. 1663 

French^ East India Company established. Defence of Surat by the 
English against Shivaji, for which they are rewarded with fresh privi¬ 
leges by Aurangzib.1664 

Island of Bombay gi'anted by Charles 11. to the East India Company , 1668 
The natives destroy the English factory at Honawar, and murder every 

Englishman.1670 

St. Helena granted by Royal Charter to the Company. . . . 1673 

Dr. John Fryer visits Bombay, and reckons population at 60,000 . 1676 

Bombay revolts under Captain Keigwin.1683 

Admiral Sir Thomas Grantham arrives in Bombay, and Keigwin sub¬ 
mits to his authority... . ..1684 

Bombay made a regency, with sway over all the Company’s establish¬ 
ments. Pondicherry colonised by th|^ French. English driven from 

Hooghl 3 % and allowed to return ..1687 

Fort St. David built. Y’akub Khan Sidi, the Imperial Admiral lauds 
in Bombay with 25,d00 men, and takes Mazagon ... . . 1689 

Chaplain Ovington’s visit to Bombay described in Voyage to Swrat 1689 
Charter forfeited for non-payment of 5 per cent levied on all Joint 
Stock Companies, but on 1st October a new charter granted by the 

King. , . 1693 

Now Company incorporated under the name of ‘ ‘ The English Company.” 

The old Company, called “The London Company," ordered to ceaso 
trading in three years. Calcutta purchased by the old Company, 

and Fort-William built.1698 

The old Company obtain an Act authorising them to trade under the 

charter of the now Company.1700 

Lord Godolphin’s Award, by which the two Companies are united 
under the title of “ The United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies.” Three ^Residencies established, and a 
Governor, with the title of General, and a Council appointed for 

Bombay.1708 

July. Deputies from the Company arrive at Delhi, and on the 6th of 
January 1717 obtain a firman exempting their trade from duties, 
and allowing them to possess land round their factories . . . 1716 

Ostend East India Company formed.1717 

The Emperor of Germany grants a charter to the Ostend Company, 

under whioh they carry on a .successful trade.1723 

Charter renewed till Lady-day 1769 . 1730 

Swedish India Company formed.1731 

Malhar Bao Holkar takes Tanna from the Portuguese, his loss being 
5000 men, and that of the Portuguese 800 41 ... . 1739 

The Company lend £1,000,000 to Government, and obtain an extension 
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DATtt 

of privileges to 1788. Gommonceiuent of the coatest between England 

and France in India . ..1744 

War declared between England and Franco. A French fleet anchors 12 
miles S. of Madras, and lands a force under La Bourdonnais. Madras 
capitulates after a bombardment of five days. La Bourdonnais signs 
a treaty to restore the town on a ransom being paid. This treaty 

violated by Duplobc, Governor of Pondicherry.1746 

19th December. Dupleix falls in an attack on Fort St. David . . 1747 

The English lay siege to Pondicherry, but without success. Treaty 
of Aix-la*Chapelle, by which Madras is restored to the English . 1748 
Saliigi Bajah of Tanjore, dethroned by his cousin, calls in the aid of 
the English, who, after one repulse, take Devikota, which was to be 
the g\ierdon of their assistance. They then deseri their ally and 
conclude a treaty with Pratap Sing. Clive leads the storming party 
at Devikota. The war in the Carnatic begins . . . .1749 

Poona made capital of the Marathas.1750 

Muliammad 'AJi, claimant of the NawabsKip of the Carnatic, whose 
cause is espoused by the English, takes refuge in Trichinopol^, which 
is besieged by the French under M. Lally and Chanda Sahib. The 
siege ends in their utter discomfiture. Clive takes Arcot, and do* 

feuds it against overwhelming odds.1751 

Diuiloiz superseded. 26th December. Treaty of peace signed at 
Pondicherry—the French and English withdraw from interference 

in the affairs of the Native Princes.1754 

Commodore James takes Suvorudurg and Bankot from Angria, the 

Maratha inratical chief . • ,i«.1756 

nth February. Angria taken prisoner, and his forts destroyed, by 
Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, as.sisted by the troops of the 
Poshwa. 18th June. Calcutta attacked by Siraju-daulah. The 

tragedy of the Black Hole.1756 

2d January. Calcutta retaken. 23d June. Battle of Plassey. Mir 
J’afar made Snbahdar of Bengal in room of Siraju-daulah. War 
renewed in the Carnatic. English take Madura .... 1757 

28th April. Count de Lally arrives at Fort St. David with a French 
fleet, and an indecisive action is fought next day. Ist Juuc. Lally 
takes Fort St. David, and razes the fortifications. 11th Juuc. A 
commission arrives in Bengal from the Directors, appointing a 
Council of ten, with a Governor for each three months. All invite 
Clive to assume the Government. 4th October. Lally takes Arcot; 

and on 11th December lays siege to Madras.1768 

19th February. Lally retires from before Madras. 6th April. The 
English take Masnlipatam. The Nizam engages not to permit the 
French to settle in his dominions. 9th November. Waudiwash taken 1759 
9th February. Arcot taken by the English. July. Vansittart succeeds 
Clive as Governor of Bepgal. Clive sails for uigland in February. 

Mir Kasim succeeds Mir J’afar as Subabdar of Bengal. 27th Sep¬ 
tember. Revenue of Burdwan, Midnapur,>and Chittagaon ceded to 

the'English by Mir Kasim.1760 

7th January, ^ttle ofiPaniput. 14th. Pondicherry taken by the 
English.. Fall of the French power in the Deccan. Shah "Alam 
' II. defeated at Patna by Major Carnac. Treaty with Shah ’Alam, 
who acknowledges Mir Kasim on payment of £240,000 per annum . 1761 
lOth^Fehniary. Pondicherry and other forts restored to the French by 
the treaty of Paris. 25«h June. Mr.oFJlis, with a body of tro^, 

« attacked and^made prisoners by Mir Karim at Patna. July. The 
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English agree to restore Mir J’afar. 6th November. Patna taken 
bj the English; Mir Kasim seeks shelter with the Nawab of Qndh . 1768 
Mr. Ellis, chief of the Factoiy at Patna, and 200 English murdered at 
Patna by Sumroo, an officer in the service of Mir Kasim, October . 1763 

23d October. Battle of Buxar.1764 

Death of Mir J’afar at Calcutta. His son, Najmu-daulah, succeeds 
. him. 3d May. Lord Clive arrives at Calcutta as Governor-General. 

12th August. The Diwani, or Revenue of Bengal, Bahai, and Orissa 

granted to Jthe Company Shah ’Alam II..1765 

8tn May. Najmu-daulan dies, and is succeeded by his brother, 
Saifu-daulah. The Nizam (Nizam ’Ali) cedes the N. Sarkais to 

the English for 5 lakhs per annum.1766 

January. Lord Clive sails for England. September. The troops of the 

Nizam and Haidar ’Ali attack the English.1767 

Treaty with the Nizam, who cedes the Carnatic and Balaghat, and re¬ 
duces the tribute for the Sarkars. The English attack Haidar 'All. 1768 
4tli April. Haidar, at the gates of Madras, forces the English to con- * 

elude a peace.1769 

War between Haidar and the Marathas. Shah 'Alam IL enters Delhi 
with the Marathas.1771 


July. Marathas make peace with Haidar.1772 

Allahabad and Kora sold to the Nawab of Oudh for 60 lakhs; the 
Nawab agrees with Warren Hastings to pay 40 lakhs for the redac¬ 
tion of Hohilcund. Tanjore taken by we English on the 16th of 
September, at the instigation of the Nawab of the Carpatio, and the 
Rajah handed over to the Nawab. The Dutch expelled by the 
English from Nogapatara. The other Presidencies subordinated to 
Bengal. Supreme Court established at Calcutta .... 1778 
23d April. The Rohillas defeated Iw the English. 28th December. 

Salsetto and Basaein taken by the Bombay troops .... 1774 

6th March. Treaty between the Bombay Government and Raghuba, 
the deposed Feshwa, who'cedes Salsette .and Bassein, and the 
revenues of Broach. May. The Bombay army march to the aid of 
Raghuba, and gain several successes. The Supreme Government dis¬ 
approve of the proceedings of the Bombay Government, who are 
compelled to withdraw their troops, whereupon Raghuba retreats to 
Surat. Asafu-daulah, Nawab of Oudb, cedes Benares to the Com¬ 
pany, who guarantee to him by treaty Allahabad and Kora. 11th 
Decomber. Lord Pigot succeeds to the Government of Madras . . 1776 

Rajah of Tapjore restored. Nand Kumar hanged for forgery. Lord 
Pigot arrested by two suspended members of Council and their fac¬ 
tion and imprisoned . . . . . . . . .1776 

July. Chandernagore, Maaulipatam, and Karikal taken from the 
French. 10th August. The French fleet defeated off Pondicherry, and 
driven from the coast by the English. October. Pondicherry surren¬ 
ders. Hastings tenders his recitation to the Court of Directors, who 

accept it, but he subsequently disowns it.1777 

4th January. Expedition to Poona to support Raghuba. It fails, how¬ 
ever, and the English are compelled to sign a treaty, by which they 
give up Raghuba and all their acquisitions since 1756. 80th Janu¬ 
ary. General Goddard’s celebrated march across India. He reaches 
Burhanpur, leaves it on the 6th of February, and reaches Surat on 

the 26th...1779 

16th January. Convention of Wargaon, by which everything taken 
from the Marathas since 1773 was restored to them 16th January . 1779 
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2d J'anoaiy. General Goddard crossed tlie Tapti, and takes Dabhoi 
(20tb Januaiy), and Abmedabad (3.5th Febmaiy), and 5tb April he 
defeats Sindia. 25th August, Sir Hector Munro arrires from 
Madras to oppose Haidar. 10th September. Baillie’s defeat and 
surrender. 11th. The English retreat, and reach Madias on the 
13th. 31st October. Haidar takes Arcot. 5th November. Sir Eyre 

Coote arrives at Madras with reinforcements.1780 

17th January. Advance of Sir E. Coote. 1st July. He defeats Haidar 
near Porto Novo, and returns to Madras in November. 22d June. 

Lord Macartney arrives at Madras as Governor. Sadras, Fulicat, 
and Nc^patam taken from the Dutch. 24th October. Judgeship of 

• Sadr Diwaui given by W. Hastings to Sir Elijah Impey, already 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Court. The Commons recall Impey in 

May following. The Company’s Charter i-enewed till March 1794 • 1781 

General Goddard retreats from Campoli to Panwell with the loss of 
488 rank and file, and 18 European officers killed and wounded, pur- 

* sued by the Marathas under llari Pant and Parshuram Bhao and 

Tukoji Holkar, 23d April.1781 

18th February. Colonel Brathwaite, with 100 Europeans, 300 cavalry, 
and 1500 Sepoys, after a gallant defence of two days, overpowered 
by Tipu, and his whole force cut to pieces or made prisoners. The 
battle took place about 40 miles from Tanjore, on the Kolemn river. 

19th. The French land 2000 men to aid Tipu. 12th Apiil. Inde¬ 
cisive action between the fleets of Admiral Hughes and the French 
Admiral Suffreiu., 31st August. The French take Triiicomaloe in 
Ceylon. 8th September. Action between the fleets, in which the 
English have the advantage. 7th December. Death of Haidar ’Ali . 1782 
General Matthews takes Bednur. March. M. Bussy lands at Cudda- 
loro. General Stuart, who had succeeded Sir jfiyre Coote, being 
ordered to maroh on Cuddnlore, refusses, but sets out on the 21at of 
April at the rate of 2^ miles a day. He attacks on the 13th of June, 
and is repulsed with the loss of 62 officers *^aud 920 men, nearly all 
Europeans, killed or mortally wounded. Indecisive action between 
Hughes and Suflrein. General Stuart’s army saved by the peace be¬ 
tween the English and the French; he is arrested and sent to England. 

The Fi'cnch possessions in India restored in pursuance of the treaty of 
Versailles. Trincomalee restored to the Dutch. Tipu retakes Bed- 
nur, where Colonel fttacleod had superseded General Matthews. The 
English army made prisoners, and treated with great cruelty by Tipu 1783 
24th January. The English garrison of Mangalore, which had been 
besieged by Tipu since 23m May 1783, capitulates, and marches 
out with all the honours of war. 11th March. Peace with Tmu ; 
conquests on both sides restored. 13th August. Mr. Pitt’s Bill, 
establishes Board of Control.1784 


13th Febniary. Trial of Warren Hastings be^n. Defence began 
2d June 1791; acquitted 23d April, 1795. The Court gi'ant mm 
an annuity of £400(t for 28^ vears from tho^ 24th of June 1786 . . 1788 

Decennial land settlement in ]&cngal began ; the same in Behar next 
year: the whole completed in 1793, when it was declared perpeiuaL 
This is the permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, by which the 
«.Zamiudars wein declared landowners, they having been only the 
revenue agents of the li^ogul Government. 24th December. Tipu 

attacks the lines of Travancore.1789 

7ihMay. Tipu ravage part of Ti-avancore. June. Allimice between 
the English, Marauias, atid the Nizan^ against him: signed by the 
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Marathas on the 1st of Jane, by the ITiAia on«the 4th of July. 

13th June. General Meadows opens the oampaign . . . . 1790 

6th February. Lord Cornwallis marches to VelloTe. 21st March. 'Takes 
Bangalore. ^6th May. The English, on their retreat owing to disease, 
are joined by the Marathas,. July. The allies reach Bangalore . 1791 
6th February. The allies stoi'm the redoubts at Seringapatam. 9th 
March. Tipu signs treaty, by which he agrees to pay £3,300,900, and 

to give his two eldest sons as hostages.1792 

Regular Civil Courts established in Bengal; Fondichertyand other French 
'settlements taken for the third time. New charter for 20 years. 
Company to provide 300 tons of shipping for private traders . . 1793 

Sons of Tipu lostored to him.1794 

The Dutch settlements in Ceylon, at Banda, Amboyna, Malacca, and 
the Cape taken. Cochin surrenilers after a gallant defence • • 1796 

Treaty with the Nizam, by which he agrees to disband his French Con¬ 
tingent and receive four battalions of English.179^ 

4th May. Seringapatam stormed, and Tipu slain. Partition Treaty 
of Mysore between the Nizam and the English. Treaty wifh the 
Rajah of Tanjore, “by which he surrenders his power to the English, 
receiving a lakh of pagodas as pension, and one-fifth of the net 
revenue.” Sir J. Malcolm sails from Bombay as Ambassador to Persia 1799 
The Nawab of Surat resigns his government for a pension of £10,000 per 
annum. Subsidiary Treaty with the Nizam, who gives iip his share 
of Mysore in consideration of English protection .... 1800 


SOME NATIVE TERMS USED IN THIS BOOK 

[A. signiflos Arabic; H. HinddstiLui or Hindi; K. Kanareac; Mai. Malay&lam; M. Maritbi; 
My. Malay; F. Persian; S. Sanscrit; Tel. Telugu; Tur. Turkish ; T. Tamil.] 

AtkAm, a. pi. ot hukm, “oiders." 

Am! 11 (Ameer), A.’“ commander,” a title of princes and nobles, as the Amirs 
of Sindh. 

AnA (Anna), H. the 16th part of a rupee. 

Anakatt (Anikut), Tell, adda, “between,” ka^Ut “to bind,” a dam or 
embankment. 

Ayat, verse of the Koran, 

Babul, A. a tree of the acacia kind. 

BahAdur, P. “brave,” “chivalric," a title of honour among Mohammedans. 

Ba jnA (Budgerow), H. a large, round-bottomed boat, without a keel. 

BAman, S. the 5th incarnation of Vishnu, in the shape of a dwarf. 

Bunoalow, H. a thatched house ; the name usually applied to the houses 
of the English in India, and to the rest-houses for travellers built by 
Governmeut on the public roads. 

BAoli, a well. 

BAzAr, P. a market or market-place^; a street of sho^s. 

Beqam (Begum), Tur. a lady of rank ; a queen or princess. 

BhAtA (Batta), H. additional allowance to public servants or soldiers em¬ 
ployed on special duty. 

BrAhmak, S. a Hindd of the first, or priestly caste. 

Buddhist, S. a worshipper of Buddh, or Sakya Muni, who died b.o. 643. 

Caste, class; sect; corruption of the Portuguese casta or race. 

Catamaran, T. “to bind;'* maram, “aJfcree," a log-raft on which 

the natives of Madras paddle through the sun. 
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CHAiryA, S. a hall of assembly. 

CjsakhI, S. a discus ; the quoit of Vishnu ; a wheel. 

Chausah, S. Hindu, dice. 

Ohawadi, TeL a native rest-house for travellers. 

Choult’kib, an English corruijtion of ChawacU, g.v. 

CJiUNABi, S. an Engushforruption of H. ch-And, from S. chAmah, lime, a plaster or 
mortar sometimes made of shells of a remarkable whiteness and brilliance. 
Compound, probably My. an euclosui'e. A con'uption of the Malay word 
Kampmig. 

Daohopa, Dagoba, S. “the body,” gup^ “to hide,” a circular structure 
inside Buddhistic cave temples, supposed to contain the ashes or relics of 
Buddha, and occupying the place of our altars. 

Dak, Post. Dak-Bungalow, a Rest-house for travellers. 

DAUBiLK (Durbar), P. a royal court; an audience or levee ; in Eattywar a chief. 
DharambAlA, S. dliarnia, “justice,” “piety,” and sAdZd, “a hall,” a place 
of accommodation for travellers and pilgrims. 

DIwAn, P. “ a royal court,” “a minister,” especially the chief financial minister. 
Droog or Drug, S. an English corruption of druga, “ a fort.” 

DubAsh, do, “two,” bhdshd, “language,” one who speaks two languages, 
an interpreter. 

DwAbpAl, a door-keeper. 

FakIb, a. “poor,” a religious man, who has taken the vow of poverty. 

Gana, S. an attendant of Shiva. 

GhAt (Ghaut), S. ghoUta, “a landing-place," “steps on a river side,” a 
mountain pass; any narrow passage. 

Gopura, S. from gup, “to preserve,” the gate of a Pagoda. 

Guanthi', Sanscrit written in the Tamil character. 

GuMAsnT.^H, P. an agent. 

Gumbaz, a cupola ; a dome. 

HammAl, a. a bearer of a palki, in Bombay an indoor servant. 

HARfM (Haram), a sanctuary ; ladies’ apartments. 

Havaldar, H. an officer in native regiments corresponding to our sergeant. 
HdM, S. sacrifice. 

Hukkah (Hookah), A. a water-pipe. 

HuzTjrR, A. the royal presence, a respectful term applied to high officials. 
JAai'R, P. a tonuro by which the public revenues of an estate or district were 
' granted to an individual, with powers to collect them, and administer 
the general affairs of the estate. 

J AM’ADii^, A. a native officer next to a Subahdar, and corresponding to our 
lioutonant. 

Kacheri or KACHHAiii, H.M. a court or office for public business. 

Kalamah, the creed of Islam. 

RhAn, A. a title of nobility answering to our “lord.” 

Khandi (Candy), M. a measure of weight and capacity: in Madras —5000 
ll».; in Bombay, 560 lbs. 

EnAS, special Khas Mahal =■ Hall of special audience. 

Ehind, M. a narrow pass between mountains. 

Kil’adAr, a. the commander of a fort. 

Ejmkhw'Ab (Kimcob), F. silk stuff interwoven with gold and silver thread. 
KolIs, M, a caste in the Konkan and Guzerat, who are fishermen, watennen, 
and used to be robbom. 

. EotAram, T. a palace. 

Kubbah, a. a tomb. 

EluLt (Cooly), T. and Tur. a day labourer. 

EumbI, M. a farmer, an a^icultural caste. 
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LAkh (Lac), S. the number 100,000. 

LAt or LA'i:h, "apillarancient Hindd pillara on which inscriptions were 
set up in an old and obsolete character; also applied to that writing. 

MahAbs, M. a low caste in the Bombay Presidency. 

MAlA, S. a garland. 

Man (Maund), H. a weight, varying in different parts af India, In Bombay 
it is 25 lbs.; in Bengal, since 1883, 87f lbs. 

Mandapam, S. an open pavilion or porch in front of a temple. 

MAssunAH, T. a boat sewed together, used for crossing the surf at Madras. 

Mihbab, the recess in the waU of a mosque—on the side nearest Mecca—to 
which Mohammedans turn at prayer. 

Mimbab, the pulpit in a mosque. 

Monsoon, a. a corruption of the A. vmuismi " a season j” applied now to 

the periodical rains in India which fall during the S.W. Monsoon, 

Mobti', T. a Toda village in the Ni'lgiri Hills. 

Mukwau, T. a low caste in Malabar. 

Mttnsh i (Moonshee), A. a writer; a secretary; a teacher of languages. 

Munsip, a. a native judge. 

NAo, S. the cobra snake. 

NAik, S. au olElcer in native armies corresponding to a corporal; an ancient title. 

NAittoh, S. a dance; an exhibition of dancing*girls. 

Nawbai* kh Ana. a. the guard-room; the chamber over a gateway, whera a 
baud is stationed. 

NAwAb, a. this word means lit. “deputies," being the plural of nd’ib, “a 
deputy. ” It is now a title of governors and other high officials. 

Niadis, Mah. an outcast tribe of Malabar. 

NizAm, a. an arranger ; an administrator; a title of the prince whose capital 
is Haidar^bad in the Deccan. 

Nulla,* properly Nala, “watercourse.” 

Paqoua, P. an Anglican corruption of the P. word hut-lcadah, “an idol 
temple”; also a com:=8^ rupees, called by the natives Aiin, but de¬ 
riving its appellation of pagoda from its showing a temple on one face ; 
there arc other derivations. 

PAl-al, T. the priests of the Toda tribe, lit. “milkmen.” 

PAleoAr (Polygar), T. Tel. a shareholder; a landed proprietor. A title of 
persons in the Madras Presidency who correspond to Zamindars in otheig^ 
parts of India. 

Palanquben, H. an Anglican corruption of the word pdlkit a vehicle in which 
persons of rank are carried on men’s shoulders. 

PAn, S. the leaf of the betel creemr, 

FAksis, P. a caste who worship the Deity under the emblem, fire. 

PabwArIs, II. people of low caste in W. India. 

Pe-kovil, T. “devil-temple,” a hut dedicated to the worship of the spirits 
of dead men. 

Peons, from the Portuguese peao, Spanish peoTij but sometimes thought au 
Anglican corruption of the H. word piyddah, “footman.” 

FeshkArs, P. an agent. In Bengal, the native officer under a judge, next to 
the Sarishtaddr in rank. 

Peshrash, P. tribute; an offering from an inferior to a superior. 

PeshwA, F. the prime ministers of the Rdjdhs of Sdtard; Bralimaua who after¬ 
wards became the supreme chiefs of the Mardtha nation. 

PBta, Tel. native town or suburb. Specially applied to a town subordinate 
to a fort. 

FhatemAb, M. lit. '\a letter carrieT||’ a faat-saili^ vessel common on the W. 
coast of India. 
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PsiNd, T. the Tttda name for the stone circles on the Nilgiri Hills. 

PiCB, H. a corruption of the word paisA^ a copper coin, of which 64. go to a 
rnpoe. 

Pin, P. old, a Mohammedan saint. 

BAjAh, S. a Hindh king'or prince. 

RAMosfs, S. a tribe in the Deccan, who are watchmen, and used to be robbers. 

S. the wife of a Bdjdli; a queen or princess. 

Bath, S. a chariot. 

RxsAlahdAb, a. a native captain of a troop of horse. 

Byot, a. an Anglican corruption of the A. word r'alyat^ a subject, a peasant. 
I^ABB AmIn, a. a native judge. 

Sadr 'AdAlat, A. fonnerly the Supremo Court of Justice in India for trying 

appeals. 

SAuib, a. lord ; a title applied to English gentlemen in India. 

SAKTi, S. a goddess; the personified power of a deity. 

f ARAi, a rest-house for travcllei’s ; a caravausarai. 

ATi (Suttee), S. the burning of a widow with her deceased husband. 

SuAh, P. a king ; a title usually applied to the King of Persia. 

ShAnArs, T. a tribe in Tinnevelly and the extreme S. of India, who are palm- 
tree climbers by profession. 

Shankh, S. a shell; the large shells which are blown as horns by the Hindus 
during religious ceremonies. 

Shola, T. a patcli of jungle, a wooded dell. 

Shudra, S. the 4th or lowest caste of Hindus. 

SipAhi (Sepoy), P. a native soldier, one of a siptSh or amy. 

Shibandi (Seebandy), M. an auxiliary ; a soldier of a native auxiliary levy. 
StrBAH, A. a province. 

SdBAHDAR, A. a governor of a province; a native military officer corresponding 
to a captain. 

TahsIldar, a. a native collector of revenue, who is also a magistrate. 

TAij’P. a crown. 

T’aluk, or more properly tn'allvikak, a district; a division of a province. 
TappAl, H. in Bombay the post; delivery of letters; a relay of horses. 

TatTi, M. matting; a mat shade. 

Teppa Kulam;, South India, a tank sun'ounded by steps with usually a 
^ temple in the centre, 

^UDAS, T. a remarkable tribe on the Nilgiri Hills. 

Turb.it, a. a tomb. 

VAzir, a. a prime minister. 

VihAra, S. a coll, an apartment in a monastery or cave. 

YimAnah, S. a sam ed vehicle or shrine. 

WAv OR WAo, a well with steps down to the water. 

"WtTZ, B. Indian steel. 

ZakIkdar, P. a landed proprietor, a person who receives a percentage on 
Government rents. 

ZiAR, T. a low caste in Malabar. 

Zil'a (Zillah), A. a province or tract, constituting the jurisdiction of a circuit 
judge. 
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The follqiimig ahijrevieti&iiB are used in the Bont^ given in this book t— 

r. Lb . River loft bank. 

r. h, . Bight bank. 

» TT /Rest-house for travel- 

."I* lere in Ceylon. 

rly. . Railway. 

rs . Rupees. 

May. As. Soc. Royal Asiatic Society. 

rt . Right hand. 

sta . Station. 

S. . South. 

r. .West. 

yds . Yards. 


n n . j Dak Bungalow, a rest- 

* *.\ house for travellers. 

div. . Division of the army. 

E. 1. C. . East India Company. 

E. . East. 

ft . Feet. 

JET.. Hotel. 

in. . Inch. 

L . Left hand. 

junc . Junction. 

m . Mile. 

N. .North. ’ 

p . Page. 


a4c This sign in the text appended to a name indicates that further informa¬ 
tion rela t i ng to the subject IS to be found in the Index and JHredory at tbn 
end. 

A Few HindI Wobds 


Enolish. 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nino 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-four 

Twenty-five 

Twenty-six 

Twenty-seven 

Twenty-eijght 

Twenty-nine 

Thirty 

Thirty-one 

Thirty-two 

Thirty-three 

Thirty-four 


Hindi. 

Ek 

Do 

Tin 

Char 

Pduch 

Chhah 

Sdt 

Ath 

Nan 

Das 

Igarah 

Barah 

Terali 

Chaudah 

Pandrah 

Solah 

Satrah 

Atharah 

Unis 

Bis 

Ikis 

Bais 

Tois 

Chaubis 

Pachis 

Chhabbis 

Satd’is 

Athd’is 

Untis , 

Tis 

Iktis 

Battis 

Tetis 

Chautia 


English. 

Thirty-five 

Thirty-six 

Thirty-seven 

Thirty-eight 

Thirty-nine 

Forty 

Forty-one 

Forty-two 

Forty-three 

Forty-four 

Forty-five 

Forty-six 

Forty-seven 

Forty-eight 

Forty-nine 

Fifty 

Fifty-one 

Fifty-two 

Fifty-three 

Fifty-four 

Fifty-five 

Fifty-six 

Fifty-seven 

Fifty-eight 

Fifty-nine 

Sixty 

Sixty-one 

Sixty-two 

Sixty-three 

Sixty-four 

Sixty-five 

Sixty-six 

Slxiy-seven 

Sixty-eight 


Hindi. 

Paintls 
Chhattis 
Saintis 
Athtis 
Uichdlis 
Chdlis 
IktdHs 
Be'dlis 
Tetdlis 
Chau’alis 
Paintdlis 
Chhiydlis 
Saintdlfa 
Athtdlis 
Uiichds 
Pachds 
Ikdwan 
Bawan 
Tirpan 
Chauwan 
Paohpan 
Chhapan 
Satawan 
Athdwan 
Unsath 
Sdth' 
Ik^th 
dsath 
irsath 
Chausath 
Painsdth 
Chhiydsath 
Satsath 
Athaath 
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Enolish. 

Sixty>iiine 

Seventy 

Seventy-ono 

Seventy-two 

Seveniy-threo 

Seventy-four 

Seventy-five 

Seventy-six 

Seventy-seven 

Seventy-eight 

Seventy-nine 

Eighty 

Eighty-one 

Eighty-two 

Eighty-three 

Eighty-four 

Eighty-five 

Eighty-six 
Eighty-seven 
Eighty-eight 
Eighty-nine 
Ninety 
Ninety-one 
Ninety-two 
Ninety-three 
Ninety-four 
Ninety-five 
Ninety-six 
Ninety-seven 
Ninety-eight 
Nuiety-nine 
A hundred 
Two hundred 
Three hundred 
Four hundred 
Five hundred 
Six hundred 
Seven hundred 
Eight hundred 
Nine hundred 
A thousand 
Ten thousand 
A hundred thou¬ 
sand 

A million 
Ten millions 
A quarter 
A half 

Three-quarters 1» 
One and a quartei 
One and a half 


Hindi. 

Unhattar 

Sattar 

Ikhattar 

Bahattar 

Tihattar 

Chuuhattar 

Fachhattar 

Chhihattar 

Sathattar 

Athhattar 

Uhasi 

Assi 

Ikasi 

Be’asi 

TirAsi 

'Chaurdsi 

Fanchdsl 

Chhidsi 

Satdsi 

Athasi 

N'audsi 

Nauwe 

Ikdnawe 

Biinawo 

Tirdnawe 

Chaurdnawe 

Pachdnawe 

Chiyanawe 

Satanawe 

Athanawe 

Nindiiawc 

Sau 

Do sau 

Till sau 

Chdr sau 

Fdnch sau 

Chhali sau 

Sdt sau 

Ath sau 

Nau sau 

Hazar 

Das hazar 

Ldkh 

Das ldkh 
Kfor 
Pdo 
Adhd 

Paondi tin pdo * 

Tiwd 

Derh 


Enqlisu. 

One and three- 
quarters 

Two and a quarter 
Two and a half 
Two and three- 
quarters 
Tliree and a 
quarter 

Three and a half 
Three and three- 
quarters 

Four and a quarter 
Four and a half 
Four and three- 
(inarters 
A third 

Two-thirda 
A fifth 
A sixth 
A seventh 
An eighth 
A tenth 


Hindi. 

Paone do 

Sawd do 
Arhdi 
Pdone tin 

Sawd tin 

Sdrhe tin 
l^done chdr 

Sawd chdr 
Sdrhe chdr 
Pdone pdnch 

Tisrd hissan 

Do tisra Kia^h 

Fanchwdn hi^h 
Chhathan hi^h 
Sdtwan hiossh 
Ath'wdn hii^'ah 
Dasvrdh hi^h 


Mmiths. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Mds, Mdhine? 
Pits 
Md^h 
Phaguu 
chart 
Baisakh 
Jeth 
As'arh 
Sdwaii 
Bhadon 
Asan 
Kdi-tik 
Aghau 


Days. 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

East 

West 

North 

South 


Bdr or Vdr. 
Etwar 
Sombdr 
Mangalvdr 
Budhvdr 
Brihaspatvdr, 
•oulgo biphe 
Sukarbdr 
Sanichra 

Pi'irab 

Pachhim 

Uttar 

Dakhin 


1 A quarter loss thani pdone ; a half more than, sdrhe. 

' The Indian months begin - .hont the 15th of the Bnglish month; thus Ptis is the 
JatUr half of January and the first half of Febnury. and so with all the oUter months. 
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Indian Coinage 

The value of a rupee was assumed until 1874 as equal to 2 a 
I t weighs 180 grs. troy =s to 1 told, and consists 11 parts of silver 
and one alloy. The gold rupee or m6hur is of the same weight and 
standard. The copper coins ore the ^ dnd, weighing 200 grs.; tlie ^ 
dnd, or paisa, 100 grs.; the paisd, 60 grs., and the pie, 33^ grs. 

12 pie= 1 dnd 
16 dnd= 1 rupee 
The gold mohur is not current. 
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Arab Stables. 

Arsenal. 

Cemeteries—Colaba Cemetery 
European Cemet^, Farell. 

Girgaon OometerieB . . . , . 

Hindu Cremation Ground . 

Towers of Silence. 

Cliurclies—All Saints', Malabar Hill 

Cathedral. 

Christ Church, Byculla 
C.M.S. Church, Gir{^on 

Free Church. 

Roman Catholic Church 
St. Andrew's (Scotch Presbyterian) . 
St. John’s, Colaba . . . . 

St. Peter's, Mazogon .... 

Climate. 

Clubs (see Index and Directory). 

Custom House. 

Defences. 

Derivation of the name . . . . 

Docks—P. & O. 

Prince’s. 

Sassoon. 

Victoria. 

Dockyard . 

Educational Institutions— 

Alexandra Colley for Parsi Ladles 
Cathedral High School for Girls . 
jnphinstone College, Byculla 
New Elphinstone High School . 

School of Design. 

Scotch Mission School 
St. Xavier Jesuit College 

* Wilson College. 

Excursions— 

Gave Temples of Kanhari . 

Blephanta . 

Gersoppa Falls. 

H}rdraullc Dock. 

Jogeshwar Cave. 

Montpezir Caves. 

Sapara. 

Tansa Reservoir. 

Vehar Lake. 

General description of Bombay 
Geographical Position . . . . 

Government Houses—Malabar Point . 

Parell . 

Harbour . 

Hotels (see Index and Directory). 
Industrial Arts and Manufactures . 
Institutions—Charitable and otherwise, 
Hospitals, etc.— 

Convalescent Home, Colaba 
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10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

0 
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European General Hospital 
Gokaldas Hospital 
Grant Medical College 
House of Correction 
Inciunble Hospital 
Jamshidji Dharmsola 
„ Hospital 
Ophthalmic „ 

PotBl Almshouse . 

„ Dhamisala . . 

PestonJi Kama, for Women and 
Children 
Pinjra Pol . 

Bailors’ Home 
SirJamshkIji Jijibluii's Farsi BenevO' 
lent Institution 
Workhouse . 

Institutions—Literary and ScientifI 
Anthropological Society 
Asiatic Society . 

Mechanics’ or Sassoon Institute 
Natural History Society 
Landing and Landing-places . 
Lighthouses— 

Kcnnery .... 

Prong. 


12 

Cotton Market, Colaba 



16 

12 

Crawford ,, 



16 

12 

Nul „ 



17 

12 

Missions .... 
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Museum and Victoria Gardens 


15 

13 

Native Quarter 

• 


17 

12 

Observatory at Colaba . 

, 


6 
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Public Offices— 





Courts of Justice . 



4 

23 

Mint .... 



5 

18 

Post Office . 



5 

26 

Presidential Secretariat 



4 

22 

Public Works’ Seen'tariat 



5 

25 

22 

Telegraph Office . 

Town Hall . 



5 

5 

25 

University Library and Clock Tower 

4 

26 

University Hall . 

• 

a a 

4 

22 

Shooting .... 

• 

• a 

18 
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Shops (see Index and Directory). 
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Statues .... 


a , 

15 
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Suburbs— 




6 

Breach Candy 
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Byculla 



3 


Malabar Hill 
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8 

17 

Mazagon 


a , 

3 


Pawlt .... 


■ 4 

3 


Temples—Hindu 
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17 

14 

Victoria Railway Station 
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tAor. 

13 

IS 

13 

14 
18 

14 

13 

15 

14 

]|« 

13 

14 

13 

14 

14 

15 
15 
15 
15 
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8 
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The island of Bombay is situated in i one of a CToup of islands which are 
lat. IS** 53' 45", long. 72° 52'. It is | separated ii'om the mainland and from 

^ This mark Implies that (tirther information is to be found in the Index and Directory 
at the end. 
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OHO auotlior by very narrow chaimela. Hill, being only 180 ft. above the sea. 
They arc: 1. Bassein ; 2. Dravi; 3. But on entering the harbour a stranger 
Veraova; 4, Sakette; 5. Trombay, in must be impressed with the pictur- 
which the hill called the Neat’s Tongue, esqueness of the scene, To the W. 
900 ft. high, is a conspicuous mark; the shore is crowded with buildings, 
6. Bombay; 7. Old Woman’s Island ; some of them, as Colaba Church and 
s. Colaba j 9. Elcphauta j 10, Batcher’s tho Tower of the TJuiversitj] Tory lofty 
Island; 11. Gibbet Island; 12. Karanja. and well proportioned. To the N. and 
Bombay Island is 11^ m. long from E. are numerous islands, and on the 
the S. extremity of Colaba to Zion mainland hills rising to an altitude of 
Causeway, over which the railway passes from 1000 to 2000 ft. Pre-eminent 
to the larger i.sland of Salsette, and from amongst tliese is the remarkable hill 
3 to 4 m. broad in that portion which of Bawa Malang, otherwise called Hal¬ 
lies to the N. of the Esplanade. It is langardb, on the top of which is an 
difficult to estimate its arc.a, but it enormous mass of rock with perpen- 
may bo put down as, about 22 sip m. dicular sides, crowned with a fort now 
The pop. of the city is 804,500. When in ruins. On the plateau below the 
it is remembered that the greater bulk scarp was a strong fortress which, in 
of this number of people is contained 1780, was captured by Captain Abing- 
in suburbs, which cover only 4 sq. m., ton, who, however, found the upper 
it will be seen how astonishingly dense fort quite impregnable. (Sec Grant 
the pop. over that area is; and it Duff, vol. ii. p. 41.) 
speaks well for the climate and the Tlic port is crowded with vessels of 
sanitation of the municipality that all nations, and conspicuous amongst 
there should ho comparatively so little them are 2 monitors, for the defence of 
disease there. the Harbour. These are called the 

AhysHnia and the Magdala, and are 
Climate.—The average temperature armed with 10-inch guns in 2 turrets, 
of Bombay i.s 79 •2" F. It is neither The main defences, however, are bat- 
80 hot in summer nor so cold in winter teries on rocks, which stud the sea from 
as many ])laces in the interior. The about oj)posite the Memorial Church 
coolest months are from November till at Colaba to the Elphimtuiu lie.clama- 
March. 'rhe S. W. monsoon begins timi (see p. 8). The fort most to the 
about the second week in June, and the S. is called the (hjstet Rodc \ that on the 
rains continue till the end of September. Middle Gi'owid, shoal is in tho middle 
The average rainfall is 70‘SO in. of the anchorage. The third defence 

is on Gross Island, at the N. end of tho 
The derivation of the word Bombay anchorage. The higher part of this 
is uncertain; it is written by Indians island lias been cut down and armed 
Mambe, and sometimes Bambo from a with a battery. 
goddo.ss called Mamba Devi, to whom 

there was a temple 120 years ago on Landing and Landing-places.— It 
what is now called tho Esplanade, is usual for steamers to stop for ^ an 
It was pulled down and rebuilt near hour off what is now called Wellington 
the Bhendi Bamar. The Mai-atha name Pier in official pamrs, but which 
of Bombay is Mumbai, from Mahima, amongst the public obstinately retains 
“Great Mother,” a title of Devi, still its old .name of Apollo Bandar (again 
traceable in Mahini, a tower on the see Yule’s Glossary). The Custom- 
W. coast of Bombay Island. (Seo a House officers come on board here and 
highly interesting article in Yule’s pass all personal baggage, but heavy 
Glossary of Anglo-Indian terms.) boxes are more conveniently passed 

through at the Custom House at the 
Bombay Harbour.—On approaching docks. The hotel authorities and 
Bombay from the W. ther| is little to ^lessrs. T. Cook & Son gemerally send 
striJee the eye. The coast of the island representatives to meet passengers by 
is ,lpw, the highest point, Malabar each steamer. It is convenient for 
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travellers to entrust their baggage to 
one of theiUi or' to their private native 
servant, if they have engaged one be¬ 
forehand and instructed him to meet 
them on board. If the steamer arrives 
at night, it is advisable to remain on 

board until the moiniug. The T. S 0. 

steamer, after landing the mail at Apollo 
Bandar, proceeds about 3 ra. N. up the 
harbour to Mazagon. The baggage is 
then all landed, and passed through 
the Custom House expeditiously. The 
only articles which pay a high duty and 
give trouble arc firearms. If these 
have not been in India before, or have 
not been in India for a year, a high 
ad valorem duty is levied on them, 
and they cannot be removed from the 
Custom House until the duty is paid, 
or a certificate given that a full year 
has not elapsed since the owner left 
India. 

Travellers who have not been in the 
East before will be struck by the pic¬ 
turesqueness of the scene on landing in 
Bombay. The quaint native craft at 
the quay ; the crowds of people dressed 
in the moat brilliant and vatiod cos¬ 
tumes ; tho Hindus of different castes ; 
the Mohammedans and the Parsis, with 
a sprinkling from other nationalities ; 
tho gaily painted bullock - carts, and 
other sights of equal novelty combine 
to make a lasting impression on tho 
stranger's mind. 

General Description of Bombay and 
suburbs.'—The Apollo Bandar where 
tho traveller lands is in the niodern 
European riuartcr. As he stands facing 
N., the narrow promontory of Colaba 
is behind him to the S.E.; on his right 
is the Yacht Club; and beforo him 
stretches the main thoroughfare of the 
city, jmssing through the Fort, with the 
business quarter on the rt., and the 
grand array of Public Buildings—the 
pride of modern Bombay—on the 1. 
Though other modem cities may boast 
of finer individual buildings, none can 
compare with these in general arrange¬ 
ment and unity of effect^ “conceived 
for the most pai't with a happy inspira¬ 
tion which mends tho Gothic and tli% 
Indian schools of architecture."^ On 

' ^ Sir Edwin Arnold’s IvdUn, Rtvtiited, 


tho farttiW #tde W. they face 
I^oceedingilJ. the promontojy iqaon 
which Bombay stands widens. ■ On the 
extreme right are the docks and dock¬ 
yards, on the left the bay trends away 
W. and S. to Malabar Hill and Malabar 

roint. Ill tlie cenlrc, at tbe junction 

of two thoroughfares, is Victoria Sta¬ 
tion, the largest and most elaborate 
building in Bombay, with the Crawford 
Market beyond ; and then commences 
the densely populated native city, w’hich" 
extends N. for 2 m. to the suburbs of 
Mazagon and Byculla, and to the foot 
of Malabar Hill. 

The best suburb is Malabar Hdl 
(about 3^ m. from the Fort), which 
affords the highest and best situation, 
and is covered with charming villas* 
and bungalows surrounded by gardens. 
Amongst them are many handsome 
houses belonging to wealthy natives. 
Unfortunately the best and highest 
position of all is occupied by the 
gardens attached to the Towers of 
Silence (see below). Along the top of 
the same ridge is the Ladies' Gymkhana 
—a favourite resort in the evenings 
(see Index), and tho little Church of 
All Saints. At Malabar Point, at tho 
extreme S-W., is Government House, 
and close to it the Tem])le of Valkesli- 
war. To the N.E. is Cainballa Hill 
and Breach Candy, overlooking tho 
Indian Ocean, where there are num¬ 
bers of pleasant bungalows and villas. 
To the N. is Parell, where are the 
old Government House and the Vic¬ 
toria Gardens ; and to the W. the 
suburbs of Byculla and Mazagon,which 
include many cotton and other manu¬ 
factories and warehouses. At Mazagon 
are also some of the docks. 

PuPLic Offices. 

One of the most conspicuous features 
in Bombay is the grand line of govern¬ 
ment buildings which face Back Bay 
and succeed one another in tho follow¬ 
ing order, from S. to N. : the Goveni- 
meiit Secretariat, close to Watson’s 
Hotel on the Esplanade, University 
Hall, Library and Clock Tower, Law 
Com^, Pumic Works’ Secretariat, Post 
Office and Telegraph Offices. There 
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is a building to the N.E. of the Tele* 
graph Offices which is used for the 
accommodation of the employes of the 
telegraph department. 

The Presidential Secretariat is 443 
ft. long, with two wings 81 ft. long. 
In the first floor are the Council Hall, 
50 ft. long, Coinmittoo Rooms, Private 
Rooms for the Governor and Members 

of Council, and the Offices of the 
Revenue Department The second 
floor contains the Offices of the Judicial 
and Military Departments. The style 
is Venetian Gothic, and the designer 
^ps Col. Wilkins, R.E. The carving 
is by native artists. The staircase is 
lighted by the great window, 90 ft. 
high, over which rises the tower to 170 
ft. At the entrance are the arms of Sir 
B. Frere (who was Governor when the 

f lans were formulated for erecting 
iiblic Buildings, and to whom Bom¬ 
bay owes many of its improvements) 
and Sir S. Fitzgerald, and there is a 
very handsome armoire made of teak, 
inlaid with black wood, all the work 
of native artisans. 


The University Library and Clock 
Tower form a grand pile, desiguetl by 
Sir Gilbert Scott in tlie stylo of 14tli- 
century Gothic. The Library is a long 
low room adorned with carving, and the 
Great University or Rajabai Tower on 
the W. side forms ]»art of it, and is from 
its height the most conspicuous building 
in Bombs.y. It is 260 ft. high, and 
was built at the expense of Mr. Prem- 
chand llaichimd, in memory of his 
mother, Rajabai. It cost 300,000 rs. 
He also gave 100,000 rs. for the Library; 
and these sums with accumulations 
more than sufficed to complete the two 
buildings, 'Phe Tower, from the top of 
which there is a fine vicfw.of Bombay, 
is divided into 6 stories, and is sur¬ 
mounted by an octagonal lautem spire, 
with figures in niches at the angles. 
There are 24 figures in all upon the 
towar representing the castes of W. 
India. The first floor forms part of 
the upper room of the Library, and the 
second contains a study for the Regis¬ 
trar^ There is an opening'several feet 
sqt^m Ia the centre of each floor, so 




that one can look up 116 ft. to the 
ceiling of the Dial Room. The fourth 
floor is for the great clock. Under the 
dials outside are 4 small galleries, with 
stone balustrades. 

University Ball.—This fine building, 
in the French Decorated style of the 
15th cent., is 104 ft. long, 44 ft. broad, 
and 63 ft. high to the apex of the 

groined ceiling, with an apse separated 
from the Plall by a grand arch, and a 
gallery, 8 ft. broad, round three Sides. 
The painted glass windows have an 
excellent elfect, and are also most use¬ 
ful in tempering the ficrcenes.s of the 
liulian sun. The Hall, designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., is called after Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir, who contributed 
100,000 rs. towards the cost of erection. 
It was completed in 1874. 

The Courts of Justice.—This im¬ 
mense building, 562 ft. long, with a 
tower 175 ft. high, was designed by 
Gen. J. A. Fuller, R.E., is said to have 
cost £100,000, and w'as opened in 1879. 
The style is Early English. The 
principal entrance is under a largo 
arched porch in the W. fa<jade, on 
either side of wliich is an ocfcigon tower 
120 ft. high with pinnacles of white 
Porbaiidar stone, and surmounted by 
statues of Justice and Mercy. The 
main staircase is on the E. side, and is 
approached by a noble groined corridor 
iu Porbaiidar stone which mns through 
the building. The offices of the High 
Court are on the first and third upper 
floors. The Appellate and Original 
Courts are on the second floor. The 
Criminal Court i.s in the centre of the 
building above the main corridor, 
and has a carved teak gallery for the 
public running round 3 sides. The 
ceiling is of dark polished teak in 
panels, with a carved centre-piece. 
The floor is Itidian mosaic. From the 
windows of the tower fine views are 
obtained. On the E. are the harbour, 
fringed with islands. Modi Bay, and 
the Fort; and to the W. are Malabar 
Hill and Back Bay; and S. Colaba 
^oint. 

Separated from the Post Office by a 
brood rood which leads E. to the Fort 
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by Church Gate Bead, and-W. to the 
Church Gate station of the B. B. and 
C. I. Bailway, is the Public Worka* 
Secretariat, with a fa^de 288 ft. long ; 
the central part having 6 stories. 

K The Bailway, Irrigation, etc. De- 
liartments ai’e in this office. 

The Post Office has 3 floors, and is 

242 ft. long, with wings on the N. side. 

It is in the medisevai style (architect, 
Trubshawe). The stone used is the 
same as that of the Telegraph Offices; 
the arrangement is excellent in point 
of convenience. 

The Telegraph Office, in modern 
Gothic style, hns a facade 182 ft. long. 
The facing is of coursed rubble stone 
from Coorla in Salsette, and the columns 
are of blue basalt. 

The State Becord Office and Patent 
Office occupy the W. wing of the 
El})hinstone College, close to the 
Mechanics’ Institute. Amongst the 
records arc pre.servcd tin} oldest docu¬ 
ment relating to the Indian Empire, a 
letter from Surat, 1630 ; and the letter 
of the Duke of Wellington announcing 
the victory at Assaye. 

The Town Hall, in the Elphinstoiio 
Circle, designed by Col. T. Cowpor, was 
opened in 1836, and cost about jC 60,000, 
by far the larger portion being defrayed 
by the E. 1. Comp. The building has 
a colonnade in front, and the fa 9 ade 
is 260 ft. long. The pillars in front, 
and the external character of the 
edifice, are Boric; the interior is Cor¬ 
inthian. 

On the ground floor are; the Medical 
Board offices, in which are four hand¬ 
some Ionic pillars, copied from those 
of a temide on the banka of the llyssus; 
and the office of the Military Auditor 
General, and some of the weightier 
curiosities of the Asiatic Society. In 
the upper story is the Grand As¬ 
sembly Room, 100 ft. square, in which 
public meetings and balls arc held; 
the Assembly Boom of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society; and the Library o^ 
this Society, founded by Sir James 
Mackintosh, containing about 100,000 


volumes. A stranger can have gratui¬ 
tous access to the rooms for a month.by 
an order from one qf the members of 
tlie Society. The Levee Booms of the 
Governor and the Commauder-in-Chiof, 
the Council Room, etc., are no longer 
used for their original purposes. The 
statue of Mountstuart Elphinstone, a 
distinguished Governor during the 
Mutiny, uccupios the place of honour 
in the Grand Assembly Room. That 
of Sir J. Malcolm is at the head of the 
staircase, and that of Sir C. Forbes in 
a corner near it,—all 3 by Ohantrey. 
At the bottom of the staircase is the 
statue of Sir Jamshidji Jijibhai. ^ 

The Council Room contains pictures 
of Ikiji Bao Pcsliwa, whoso adopted 
son, Nana Dhundn Pant, will be ever 
infamous as the author of the massacre 
at Cawnporo ; of Baji Bao’a celebrated 
mini.stcr, Nana Farnavis; and of Ma- 
hadaji Sindia,—all three painted by 
Mr. Wales, In the Asiatic Society’s 
Library arc busts of Sir James Carnac 
by Chantrey and Sir J. Mackintosh. 
The Geographical Room contains pic¬ 
tures of Sir A. Biinies, and Sir C. 
Malcolm and Captain Boss, the two 
first Presidents of the Geograidiical 
Society; also a very fine collection of 
maps. 

The Mint is close to the^ Town Hall, 
hut farther back, having a tank in front 
of it. It is a jilain building, with an 
Ionic portico, dc.signed by Major J. 
Hawkins, and completed in 1829. It 
stands upon reclaimed land, wlicrv con¬ 
siderable difficulty was experienced in 
laying the foundation stone; the cost 
was m consequence very great. At 
this Mint 300,000 rs. can be coined in 
one day. We read tliat authority was 
granted to the Company by the Crown 
to establish a mint so early as 1676. 
In the Bullion Boom there are some¬ 
times from £100,000 to £200,000 of 
silver in London bars, weighing 80 lbs. 
each, and Smi Francisco bars, weighing 
100 lbs. The sweepings are crushed 
by stone rollers weighing four tons, and 
the silver is got by lithai'ge. There arc 
two steam^ngines of-40>hor8e power. 
Forty specimens of false coins are ex¬ 
hibited, one of which has been a good 
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coin, but all the silver has been scooped 
out and lead substituted. These coins 
have been collected since September 
1872. 

Ooverninent House at Malabar 
Point. —It is a pleasant drive of about 
4 in. from the Fort along the seaside, 
skirting Back Bay, which on account 
of the sea-brecKo is cooler, though lose 

interesting, than through the hot and 
crowded ba/aars. At about 3 m. from 
the Fort the road begins to ascend a 
spur of Malabar Hill. Near the top 
on the 1. are the entrance gates to 
the drive, which in less than 4 m. 
through a shady groove of trees by the 
sea-shore leads to Government House, 
It is a building of no architectural pre¬ 
tensions, blit is simply a bungalow, or 
rather a series of bungalows, with largo 
cool rooms and deep verandahs over¬ 
looking the sea, auu a pleasant view 
across Back Bay to the city of Bombay 
on the farther side. Some of the de¬ 
tached bungalows are for the Governor’s 
staff and for guests, all being from 80 
to 100 ft. above the sea. Below thoin 
at the extreme point is a battery, which 
could sweep the sea approach. Not 
far off to the N. a large ship, the 
Diommui, was wrecked and 80 pas¬ 
sengers were drowned. Sir Evan Nepean 
was the first Governor to reside at Mala¬ 
bar Point. He went there in 1813, as 
the cool sea-breeze ivas indispensable to 
his health, and built an additional room 
to the Sergeants’ rpiarters, which w'as 
the only house existing in the neigh- 
bonrhoud. In 1819-20, Mr, Elphin- 
stone added a. public breakfast-room, 
and a detached sleeping bungalow on 
a small scalo. In 1828 Sir John Mal¬ 
colm gave up, for public offices, the 
Oovornnient House'in the Fort and the 
Secretary’s office in Apollq Street, and 
considerably enlarging the residence at 
Malabar Point, regularly constituted it 
a Goveniinont House. Close by is the 
picturesque temple of Valkeshimr (see 
below). The drive from Malabar Point, 
and thence along the sea by Breach 
Candy, is one of. the most beauti¬ 
ful, in. the island, and if thronged 
with^eurriages and equestrians every 

even^t 

TiiriF . 


Government House at Parell was a 

Portuguese place of worship and mon¬ 
astery, confiscated by the English 
government pU account of the tnutor- 
ous conduct of the Jesuits in 1720. ’ 
Governor Hornby was the first who , 
took up his residence there, between 
1771-80. 

To supply the required accommoda¬ 
tion Mr, Elphiustoue built the right 
and left wings. The public rooms ore 
in the centre facing the W. The 
drawing-room or ball-room above the 
dining-room occupies the place of the 
old Portuguese chapel. On the staircase 
there is a bust, and in tho ball-room a 
portrait, of tlio Duke of Wellington. 
At the end of tho ball-room is what is 
called the Darbar Room. From the S. 
corridor steps descend to a platform in 
tlio garden, w'here the band plays. 
Tlie garden of I’arcll is pretty, and 
has at its W. extremity a tank, and on 
its margin a temace, which rises about 
10 ft. above the water and the ground.s. 

Since 1880 the Governors have lived 
principally at Malabar Point, and 
Parell House has been very much 
neglected. ^ 

The Victoria Station, terminus of 
the Great Imlian Peninsular Railway, 
stands in a conspicuous X'lace, in the 
angle between tho Esplanade Market 
Road and the Boveo Bandar Road, within 
a few minutes walk of the Fort. It is 
a vast building, elaborately ornamented 
with sculpture and sunnounted by a 
large ccntial dome ; at the same time 
its arrangements arc found to be practi¬ 
cally most convenient. The architect 
was F. W. Stevens; the style is late 
Gothic. It cost the Rly. Comp. 
£300,000, and was completed in 1888. 
It is one of the handsomest buildings 
in Bombay, and the finest rly. sta. in 
India. , 

Between the Mint and the Custom 
House ai-e tho remains of tho Castle, 
covering 300 sq. ft. Only the walls 
facing the harbour roniaiu. There is 
a flagstaff here from which signals are 
piade to ships, and also a 9 lock tower, 
where a time signal-ball, connecte'd by 
an electric wire with the Obaervatoxy 




1, Victoria Museum. 

2. Gowalee I'ank. 

8. Native Theatre. 

4. Jail. 

B. Christ OhuTCh 

6. FreeChureh. 

7. Burupean and Mohammedan Bury* 

lugserounde. 

8. Ookiuw Hospital, 

fi. St* Xavtov Couege. ^ 


10. School of X.rt. 

11. Mamie Battalion Lmes. 

12. Qalety and Novelty Theatres. 
18 Bi^pean General Hospital. 

14. Mint. 

15. Town Hall. 

16. St. Andrew's Ohmeh. 

17 LiAabc Asylum. 

18. Bnglish Ceineteiy. 
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at Colaba, in wMch are valuftble 
arrangements for magnetic and other 
observations, falls at 1 p.k. 

Adjoining the Castle is tbo Arsenal 
(order for admittance must be obtained 
from the Inspector of Ordnance). Be¬ 
sides the usual warlike materials, 
harness, tents, and other such neces¬ 
saries for army equipment are made 

here; and here also is an interesting 

collection of ancient arms and old 
native weapons of various descriptions. 

The Custom House is a large, ugly 
old building, a little to the S. of the 
Town Hall and Cathedral. It was a 
Portuguese barrack in 1665, and then a 
quarter for civil servants. Forbes in 
his Oriental Memoirs says that in 1770 
he was there and could got no supper 
or candles, so he sat on the roof read¬ 
ing Shakespeare by moonlight It 
became a Custom House in 1802. 
The entrance is always thronged with 
natives. The landing-place E. is called 
the Town Bandar. The Dockyard 
extends hence to the Apollo Gate, with 
a sea-face of nearly 700 yds. 

The Dockyard.—So early as 1673 
the East India Company had been 
compelled to build snips of war to 
protect their merchantmen from the 
attacks of the Maratha and Malabar 
pirates. Surat, however, Avaa the 
chief station for building vessels, and 
up to 1735 there wore no docks in ex¬ 
istence at Bombay. In that year a 
vessel was built at Surat for the Com¬ 
pany, and an officer despatched from 
Bombay to inspect it Being much 
pleased with the skill and intelligence 
of the Parsi foreman, Lowji hfaushir- 
wanji; and knowing that the Govern¬ 
ment was desirous of establishing a 
building-yard at Bombay, this officer 
endeavoured to persuade him to leave 
Surat and take charge of it. Tho Parsi, 
however, had too much honesty to 
accept this advantageous offer witnout 
permission from his master to whom he 
was engaged. On its being granted, he 
proceeded to Bombay with a few ar^- 
ncers, and selected a site for the docks. 
Next year Lowji was sent to the N. to 


g roenro timber, and on his return ho 
rought hia family v;ith him. From 
that day to this the superintendenee 
of the docks has been wholly in Lowji’s 
family; or, as it is well expressed by 
a well-known writer, “The history of 
the dockyard is that of the rise of a 
respectable, honest, and hard-working 
Parsi family.” Up to this time tho 
king’s ships had been hovetdown for 

repairs at Hog Island, khoui 1767 

it became necessary to enlarge the yard. 

In 1771 two grandsons of Lowji— 
Fntmji Manikji and Jamshidji Bahm- 
anji—entered the dockyard, working 
as common carpenters at 12 rs.^ a 
month. In 1774 Lowji died, leaving 
only a house and a sum of money under 
£3000. He bequeathed, however, to 
his family a more precious legacy, • 
—tho remembrance and prestige of 
his character for spotless integrity. 
Manikji succeeded him as master- 
builder, and Bahmanji was appointed 
his assistant, and the two managed the 
docks with increased success. They 
built two lino ships of 900 tons, and 
the meu-of-war crippled in the severe 
actions between Sir Edward Hughes 
and Admiral Suffrein were docked at 
Bombay. Bahmanji died in 1790, in 
debt, and Manikji two years afterwards, 
leaving but a scanty sum to his family. 
Their sous succeeded them. Jam- 
shiilji in 1802 built the Comimllia 
frigate for tho East India Company, 
and his success determined the Home 
Government to order the construction 
of ships for the Boyal Navy at Bombay. 
In conseciiience of his talents, he was 
permitted to have the solo supervision 
as master builder. In 1805 tho dock¬ 
yard was enlarged; and in 1820 tho 
MiTiden, 74, built entirely by Parsis, 
was launched, and about tne same time 
the Cornwallis, 74, of1767 tons. Subse- 
micntly the Wellesley, 74, of 1745 tons ; 
the Mahihar ,!^; the Seringapatam, and 
many other ships of war were built; in¬ 
cluding the Ganges, 84; the Calcutta, 
86; and the Miani, of 86 guns. All 
these vessels were made of teak, and 
have sufficiently proveil the lasting 
(mality of^hat wood. It has been said 
that a teak ship will last from four 
to fives times as long as one of English 
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oak. The old Lotoji Gasile, a merchant* 
man of about 1000 tons, la known to 
have made voyages for nearly three- 

a nartem of a century. Although the 
ockyard has been of late years much 
enlarged and furnished wim the best 
and newest machinery, no large ships 
are built here. The enclosure contains 
about 200 acres. There are 5 paving 
docks, 3 of which together ra^e one 
large dock; the Bombay Dock, 648 ft. 
long, 57 ft. broad at top, and 84 ft. at 
bottom, and with 12 ft. per|)endicular 
de^h; the other 2 graving docks 
make a single dock, 550 ft. long, 68 ft. 
br^d at top, and 46 ft/ at bottom, and 
with 26 ft. perpendicular depth. There 
are also 4 building-slips opposite the 
Apollo Pier, and on tne S.E. side of 
the enclosure. Bombay is the only 
important place near the ojpen sea in 
India where the ri.sc of the tide is suffi¬ 
cient to permit docks on a large scale. 
At Bombay the highest spring tides 
reach to 17 ft. ; but the usual height 
is 14 ft, 

The Baaaoon Dock at Colaba is a 
wet dock for the discharge of cargo 
which lias been purchased by Govern¬ 
ment. The Bomnay, Baroda, and C. I. 
Kailway runs to the S. of the dock, 
and a siding is carried under the very 
warehouses, so that in the monsoon 
the goods are not wetted. The Bom¬ 
bay, Baroda, and C. I. Railway joins 
the G. I. P. at Dadar, so that, practi¬ 
cally, both railways join the docks. 
The Sassoon Dock, the first wet dock 
made in India, is 650 ft. long, with an 
average breadth of 250 ft. The depth 
' is 19 ft. at high water at neap tides, 
and 22 ft. at spring tides. In one of 
the warehouses at the W. end are 6 
hydraulic cotton presses, which exert 
a pressure of 800 tons tm each bale. 
They can press from 125 to 150 b^es 
a day. A bale weighs more than deal 
but less than teak of the same dimen¬ 
sions. 

Prince’s Dock was commenced during 
the Prince of Wales’s visit in 1875- 
76. In excavating the ground the 
retnains of a submerjmd forest were 
found at a depth of about 10. ft. 


About 100 trees from 10 to 20 ft. long 
were exhumed ; the wood is red ana 
very hard. The dock extends over 30 
acres, from which more than a million 
cubic yards of earth were removed, and 
is capable of containing 30 ocean 
steamers. Adjacent to the docks is a 
whole street of warehouses and offices. 

The Victoria Dock, S. of the Prince’s 
Dock, occupies the space formerly taken 
up by the Musjid and Nicol basins. It 
covers 25 acres. 

Both these docks are excavated on 
the estate known as the Elpbinatone 
Beclamation, which has taken in from 
the sea 276 acres, and has raised and 
improved 110 acres. The Uody Bay 
Beclamation is S. of the Elphinstone 
estate. These two groups of work 
have transformed the eastern foreshore 
of the island from a mud swamp to a 
busy mercantile quarter worthy of the 
capital of Western India. 

Several hours might be spent in visit¬ 
ing these vast reclamation works on 
the E. shore of Bombay Island, from 
the Custom House to Se^vri on the N. 
On these works and on those at Colaba 
and Back Bay £5,000,000 sterling have 
been expended. 

The Dockyard of the P. & 0. Com¬ 
pany is in the suburb of Mazagon. 
The office is situated in the Mazogon 
Dock Road, in a garden with a profusion 
of flowering shrubs. The works were 
finished in 1866. The dockyard covers 
12 acres, and there are iron sheds for 
18,000 tons of coal. The dock is 420 
ft. long, and capable of receiving 
vessels of deep draught. On its left, 
looking towaras the pier, is the Ice 
Manuffictory, 

LiaiiTHOUSEa 

The.Eennery Lighthouse, which is 
12 m. to the S. of Bombay, has a 
fixed first-class cata-dioptrio light in a 
tower 161 ft. above high-water mark. 
It cost about 2 lakhs. There are 2 
32-pounders on the island for signal¬ 
ing, The foundation-stone was, laid 
by Sir Bartle Frere in 1867, and the 
light was first shown the following 
year. 





a. 


A ridge or causeway which com- 
mencea a little S. oi the Colaba Ceme* 
tery, and is ftSOO ft. long, leads to the 
Kew or Prong lightiioitse, from tlaa 
Old lighthouse, extinguished 1874. 
This ridge is diy at low water for 4 
days before and 4 days after full moon. 
Near the Old Lighthouse is a battery 
of 9<in. guns, and N. of it are the lines 
of the artillery and a European regi¬ 
ment. The Prong Lighthouse is 150 
ft. high, with walls 17 ft. thick at the 
lowest story, and cost £60,000. The 
revolving gear has to bo wound up every 
45 minutes, which employs 2 men. In 
storms the waves rise 50 ft. up the sides, 
and the tower vibrates. Before this 
lighthouse was built dreadful ship¬ 
wrecks took place here, and many of 
the bodies of those drowned are interred 
in Colaba Cemetery. It is interesting 
to watch the light from the shore of 
Back Bay as it Hashes into full splen¬ 
dour and then in a few seconds fades 
into darkness. The light can bo seen 
to the distance of 18 m., and beyond 
the lighthouse the shonl water extends 
for a mile. It Hashes every 10 seconds. 

Another lighthouse takes the place 
of the old Inner Light vessel. 

CiiuncHGs. 

The Cathedral of St. Thomas stands 
in the Fort, close to Elphinstone Circle. 
It w’as built as a garrison church in 
1718, and made a cathedral on the 
establishment of the See of Bombay 
in 1833, on which occasion the low 
belfry was converted into a high tower. 
It is simple in plan, and a mixture of 
the classical and Gtelhic in style. Tlie 
chancel, added 1865, is a satisfactory 
siiecimeu of modem Early English. 
There are some moiiuraonts here which 
deserve attention,—one by Bacon to 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor for sixteen 
years. It represents him receiving the 
blessings of young Hindus. This had 
reference to his successful efforts in 
suppressing infanticide in certain dLs- 
tricts near Benares, and afterwards in 
Kattywar, through the zealous and 
able agency of Colonel Walker. 

Amongst other monuments to b^ 
noticed are that to Cap. G. N. Hardinge, 
R.N., who died in 1808, in a brilliant 


engagement when he took the frigate 
Zm IHedmontiara; that to Col. Burr, 
who commanded at the battleof l^irkee; 
and a third to Major Pottinger, who dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the defence 'of 
Hirat. The fountain in front of the 
Cathedral was erected by Sir Cowasjoo 
Jehangir Readymoney, at a cost of 
7000 rs. 

The Memorial Church of St. John 
the Evangelist ai Colaba, consecrated 
in 1858, consists of nave and aisles 138 
ft. long, with a chancol 60 ft. long, and 
a tower and spire 198 ft. high, con¬ 
spicuous for some distance at sea. As 
in the great church of Antioch in early 
ages, and in St. Peter’s at Rome, the 
altar is at the W. end. The effect on 
entering is good, owing to the length 
and height of the building, the simpli< 
city of tlie architecture, and the ‘' dim 
religious light” diffused through the 
stained-glass windows. The roof is 
of teak. The first object remarked on 
entering is the illuminated metal screen, 
light and elegantly designed, and sur¬ 
mounted by a gilt cross. S- of the main 
entrance' is the Baptistery, with a 
large font and triplet window erected 
by the cougre^tiou in momoiy of the 
Rev. Philip Anderson, author of The 
English in Western India. 

At the W. end of the N. aisle is a 
triplet w'indow, erected to the memory 
of General David Barr. 

The arch of the chancel is 65 ft. high. 
Tlic pulpit was given by a member of' 
the congregation, the desk by the 
olHcers of H.M.’s 28th Regt. on leaving 
the country in 1864, in memory of 
seven brotlior olHcers. 

The brass altai* candlesticks were 
made in the School of Art at Bombay. 
Behind the lectern is the Litany stool, 
inscribed, “A Thank Offering from the 
R. W. Fusiliers, 1869 a.d.” The choir 
desks are supported by wrought-iron 
stands, illuminated, and made in the 
School of Art. The “ memorial mar¬ 
bles,” are of alternate colours of white, 
red, yellow, and blue ; and beneath 
them there runs the following inscrip¬ 
tion, painty on a blue ground- 

This Ohurch was built in Memory of the 
Officers whose names are written above, and 
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of tho Nop-Commissionod Officers and Private 
Soldiers, too many to be recorded, wbo fell, 
mindfb.1 of their duty, by sickness or by tiie 
sword, in the Campaigns of Sind and Afghan¬ 
istan, 1835-43 A.D. 

Saints’, the Ridge, Malabar Hill. 

Christ Church, Byculla, was conse¬ 
crated by Bishop Wilson in 1835. It 
holds 500 people. There are here several 
monuments and tombs of interest and 
some monumental brasses. 

St. Peter’s Church, Mazagon, has a 
memorial window to tho officers and 
men drowned in the S.S. Carnatic. 

< St. Andrew’s Kirk,' in Marino Street, 
was built in 1818. In 1826 tho steeple 
was thrown down by lightning, and 
rebuilt by John Caldecott. 

The Free Church stands on the N.E. 
side of Esplanade Cross Road. 

The Roman Catholic Church, in 
Medow Street, dates from the begin¬ 
ning of last century. There is a bread¬ 
fruit tree in tho inner quadrangle. 

Missions. 

The S.P.G,, with Church in Kamati- 
pnra Road, near Grant Rd. Rly. Sta., 
has 4 missionary clergy in the town, 
and a branch of the Ladies’ Association 
working in the zenanas. 

The C.M.S. (established in Bombay 
since 1820), has charge of a Church and 
large Schools for boys and girls at 
Cirgaou. 

The Mission Priests of St. John the 
Evangelist (Cowley Fathers) serve the 
Church of St. Peter’s, Mazagon, and 
have a Mission House and Schools for 
boys and girls near it: also a native 
Mission and Ori)hanaguin Babula Tank 
Road. 

Tho “All Saints'” Sisters (from 
Margaret St.) have been working in 
Bonibay since 1878,and nurse the follow¬ 
ing Hospitals: European General, 
Jamshidji, Pestoniji Kama. They 
have 2 High Schools for Girls, with 
hoarding Schools: one in Sluhinatone 
Circle caUed the CathedraLGiris’School, 


the other near Si Peter’s, Mazagon. 
Also St. John’s Orphanage for natives 
(mostly foundlings) at Oomer Kliadi. 

Zenana Mission. 

American Maratha Mission, etc. 
Ceheteuixs. 

European Cemetery, at Parell, was 
formerly a Botanical Garden, opened 
in 1830. It is a sheltered spot undei' 
Flagstaff Hill, with trees on either side, 
and was turned into a cemetery about 
1867. 

The Colaba Cemetery, beyond the 
church, at the extreme point of the 
promontory, is tolerably well kept, but 
is no longer used 

The Girgaon Cemeteriea facing Back 
Bay. The old European cemetery is 
the most northerly, then comes the 
Mohvtnmedan biirying-ground; neither 
of these is now in use. 

To the S. is tho ground set aparifor 
Hindu Cremations. Europeans who 
desire to see the operation arc allowed 
to enter. To tho S.E. is the Scotch 
Cemetery, now closed. ' 

The Towers of Silence stand upon 
the highest point of Malabar Hill, 100 
ft. above the sea. In order to see them 
permission must be obtained from the 
sccrctaiy to the Tarsi Panchayat. Sir 
Jamshidji Jijibhai, at his own expense, 
made the road which leads to the 
Towers on the N. side, and gave 
100,000 sq, yds. of laud on the N. and 
E. sides of the Towers. 

Within the gateway of an outer 
enclosure a flight of 80 steps mounts 
up to a gateway in an inner wall. 
From this point the visitor is accom- 
jtauied by an official of the Panchayat, 
and turning to tho rt. comes to a 
stona building, where, during funerals, 
prayer is offered. From this point one 
of the finest views of Bonibay may bo 
obtained. To the 1. are Sion, Sewri, 
and Mazagon Hills, and between them 
some 20 lofty chimneys of cotton mills 
and other high buildings. Below, at 
^the foot of we hill, sketches a vast 
grove of palms, in which no human 
habitation is visible, though many are 
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concealed by the broad palm leaves. 
On the rt. are seen in succession the 
Victoria Bly. Sta., the Cathedral, the 
Government Offices, the Memorial 
Church at Colabo, and the Prong Light¬ 
house. Probably while the traveller is 
looking at the view, a funeral will take 
place. * A bier will be seen carried up 
the steps by 4 Nasr Salars, or ** Carriers 
of the Dead,” with 2 bearded men 
following them closely, and perhaps 
100 Parsis in white robes walking 2 and 
2 in procession. The boarded men who 
come next the corpse are the only 
persons who enter the Tower. They 
wear gloves, and when they touch the 
bones it is with tongs. On leaving the 
Tower, after depositing the corpse on 
the grating within, they proceed to 
the purifying place, where they wash 
and leave tjie clothes they have worn 
in a tower built for that express pur¬ 
pose. The Parsis who walk in proces¬ 
sion after the bier have their clothes 
linked, in which there is a mystic 
meaning. There is a model of one of 
the Towers w^hich was exhibited to the 
Prince of Wales, and would probably 
be produced to any visitor on bis ask¬ 
ing permission to see it. The towers 
are 5 in number, cylindrical in sbape, 
and white-washed. The largest cost 
£30,000, while the other 4 on an aver¬ 
age cost £20,000 each. The largest 
tower is 276 ft. round and 25ft. high. 
At 8 ft. from the ground is au aperture 
in the encircling wall about 5^ ft. sq., 
to which the carriers of the dead ascend 
by a flight of steps. Inside, the plan 
of tlie building resembles a circular 
gridiron, gradually depressed towards 
the centre, in which is a well 6 ft. in 
diameter. Besides the circular wall 
which incloses this well there are 2 
other circular walls between it and the I 
outside, with footpaths running upon 
them; the spaces between them are 
divided into compartments by radiating 
walls from an imaginary centre. The 
bodies of adult males are laid in the 
outer scries of compartments thus 
formed, the women in the midiUe series, 
and the children in that nearest the 
well. They are placed in these.groove^ 
auito naked, and in half an hour the 
fiesli is so completely devoured by the 


numerouer vultures that inhabit tbe 
trees around, that nothing bnt the 
skeleton remains. This is left to bleach 
in sun and wind till it becomes per¬ 
fectly dry. Then the can-iers of the 
dead, gloved and with tongs, remove 
the bones.from the nooves and cast < 
them into the well. Here they ciumblo 
into dust. Bound the well are perfora¬ 
tions which allow the rain-water or 
other moisture to escape into 4 deep 
drains at the bottom of the Tower, and 
the fluid then passes through charcoal 
and becomes disinfected and inodorous 
before it passes into the sea. There is 
a ladder in the well by which the 
carriers of the dead descend if it bb 
requisite to remove obstructions from 
the perforations. The dust in the well 
accumulates so slowly that in 40 years 
it rose only 5 ft. This method of inter¬ 
ment originates from the veneration 
the Parsis pay to the elements, and their 
zealous endeavours not to pollute tliem. 
Parsis respect tlie dead, but consider 
corpses most unclean, and the caniere 
are a separate and peculiar class who 
are not allowed to mix in social inter¬ 
course with other Parsis. Vet even 
these men wear gloves and use tongs 
in touching the remains of a deceased 
person, and purify themselves and cast 
away their garments after every visit 
to a tower. Fire is too much venerated 
by Parsis for them to allow it to bo 
polluted by burning the dead. Water 
is almost equally respected, and so is 
earth; hence this singular mode of 
interment has been devised. There 
is, however, another reason. Zai’tasht 
said that rich and poor must meet 
in death; and this saying has been 
literally interpreted and carried out 
by the contrivance of the well, which 
is a common receptacle for the dust 
of all Parsis, of Sir Jamshidiji and 
other millionaires and of the poor 
inmates of the Parsi Asylum. In 
the arrangements of the vast area 
which surrounds the Towers nothing 
has been omitted which could foster 
calm and pleasing meditation. You at 
once arrive at the house of prayer, and 
around is a beautiful garden fidl of 
flowers ana flowering shrubs. Hero 
under the sliado of fine trees relatives 
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of the deceased can sit and meditate. I 
The height of the hill and the proximity ' 
of the S9a oubuio ftlYToys a cool hreoao ; 
and the view to the W. and S. over 
the waters, and to the B. and N. over 
the city, the islands in the harbour 
• and the distant mountains beyond, is 
enchanting. The massive gray towers 
and the thick woods about them aie 
very picturesque. Even the cypresses, 
as the Parsis themselves say, tapering 
upwards, point the way to heaven ; and 
it is certain that tlic Parsis follow out 
that thought and are firm believers in 
the resurrection and the ro-assenihlage 
of the atoms, here, dispersed, in a 
glorilicd and incorniptible body. 

Educational Institutions. 

Elphlnstone College, removed from 
Byculla in 1890, now occupies a large 
building close to the Mechanics’ In¬ 
stitute, from which it is separated by a 
narrow street. The Elphiiistone In- 
stitntion was founded as a tnemorial to 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elpliinstonc, the 
Governor of Bombay. In 185(1 it was 
divided into a High School (see below) 
and this College for the higher educa¬ 
tion of natives, who contributed up¬ 
wards of 2 laklis to endow profe-saorshipa 
in English, and the Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature of Europe. The sum accumu - 
lated to about 4 lakhs and a half, and 
Government augments the interest by 
an annual subscription of 22,000 rs. 
In 1863-64 SirCowasjceJebaugir Ueady- 
money gave I 4 labhs for building pur¬ 
poses. There arc 16 senior scholarships, 
and29 junior are competed for annually. 
A certain number of undergraduates 
who CAnnot pay tlio College fee are ad¬ 
mitted free. In 1862 Sir Alexander 
Grant, Hart., was Principal of the Col¬ 
lege, and many distinguished scholars 
liave filled Professorships, as, for in¬ 
stance, MirzA Hairat, who translated 
M alcolm’s Uistory of Persia into Persian 
The building is in the mediieval stylo, 
and containsIcctnrc-rooms, library, cou- 
taiiiing a portrait of Elphinstoiie by 
liawreucc, :i room for the Principal, 
with one for the Professors, and 
dormitories above for the resident stu- 
d^ts. The W. wing is the Record 


JndiA’ 

The New Elphtnetotie Nigh Soh^ 

is in Esplanade Cross Road, in front of 

the K. face of St. Xavier’s College. 

Sir Albert Sassoon contributed £1500 
towards the cost of the building. It 
is the great public school of Bombay, 
and rotaiuod possession of the original 
bnildings on the Esplanade when the 
College Departmcml was separated to 
form the Elphinstone College. 

“ Tlie object of this school is to fur¬ 
nish a high-class and liberal education 
up to the standard of the University 
entrance examination, at fees within 
the reach of the niiddlc-clasa pe^lo of 
Bombay and the Mufassil. It has 
classes for the study of English, Mar¬ 
athi, Guzerati, Sanscrit, Latin, and 
Persian.” There are 28 class-rooms, 
a hall on the first floor measuring 
62 X 35 ft, and a Library. . The build¬ 
ing was designed by G. T. Molecey. 

St. Xavier’s College, near the W. 
end of the Esplanade Road. This 
.losuit institution, which servc.s the 
}mrpose of school as well as college, 
grew out of the development of St. 
Mary’s Institution and the European 
R. C. Orphanage. The site for the 
College was granted by Government in 
1867. 

Wilson College, for the general edu¬ 
cation of young men, is close to Charni 
Road Station. 

The Alexandra College for Farsi 
Ladies, in Kausji Patel Street in the 
Fort, was founded by the late Mr. 
Mauikji Khurshidji, who was amongst 
the first of the Pavsi gentlemen to 
travel in Europe. It was opened in 
1863. The girls remain in some cases 
to the ago of 24, and are extremely 
well instnicte<l in history and geo¬ 
graphy and the English and Guzerati 
languages. They also embroider and 
do neeule-work exceedingly well. Per¬ 
sons desirou.s of visiting the institntion 
could no jjoubt obtain i)ernii8sion. 

Two High Schools for Girls, with 
^ardiug Schools (kept by the All 
Saints’ Sisters: one in Elphinstone 
Cirde, called the Cathedral Girls* 
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8(dio<d, the otlimr near St. Fetet’s, 
Mazagon. ^ 

The Booteh Misidon School at 

Ambroli, together with the church, cost 
£5000. There is adjacent a coUege for 
youths, where Sanscrit and Persian are 
well taught 


cannot do hotter than go to this hoS'* 
pital, where he will reoeire the b^t 
medical t'reatmont. 

The Pestonji Kama Hospital* for 

Women and ChUdrm, a Gothic build¬ 
ing in Cruikshank Boad, is an institu¬ 
tion worthy of attention. 


The School of Design was first 
opened for pupils in 1857. In 1877 a 
handsome new building was erected on 
the W. side of the Esplanade, near the 
Gokaldas Hospital. Excellent draw¬ 
ings and designs are made here, as well 
as good pottery, arms, artistic work in 
silver and copper, and decorative carving 
in wood and stone. The buildings in 
Western India owe much of their 
beauty to the w'ork of students of this 
institution. 

150 yds. oIT, in sheds set apart for 
the purpose, are the Art Pottery Works, 
where some beautiful designs purely 
Indian in form and ornament have been 
earned out. The vrare resembles that 
of Yallauris, near Cannes. 


Gokaldas Hospital, in Esplanade 
Cross Road, can contain 126 patients, 
and is generally full. The history of 
this hospital is rather curious. Mr. 
llustamji Jamshidji had offered to give 
£15,000 if Government would give a 
site for a native hospital and contribute 
£10,000 more, and if the municipalitjf 
would undeiiake to support the Institu¬ 
tion. Then came the monetary crisis in 
Bombay, and the affair would probably 
have been suspended indefinitely, had 
not Mr. Arthur Crawford, C.S., 
obtained from Gokaldas, then in his 
last illness, a cheque for £15,000, and 
induced Goioernment to adhere to their 
former intention. The value of the 
institution is now acknowledged. 


Institutions—CHA RiTAiiLE and 

OTHERWISE. 

Tlie Boyal Alfred Sailors’ Home, a 
very solid-looking building in a con¬ 
spicuous position close to the Apollo 
Bandar, xias accommodation for 20 
officers, 58 seamen, and it is stated 
that in case of emergency it could con¬ 
tain 100 inmates. Officers have separ¬ 
ate and superior quarters. Each man 
pays 14 annas a day, for which he gets 
breakfast, dinner, tea, with hot meat, 
at 6 P.M., and supper, and the use of 
the reading-room. The sculpture in the 
front gable, representing Neptune with 
nymphs and sea-horses, was executed 
in Bath stone by Mr. Bolton of Chel¬ 
tenham. His late Highness Khande 
Bao Gackwar gave 200,000 rs. towards 
the cost of the building, to commemor¬ 
ate the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit, and 
the foundation-stone was laid in 1870 
by the Duke. . 

The European General Ht^ital,* is 
at. the entrance to Boree Bandar Road, 
close to Victoria Ely. Sta. Should 
the traveller fall ill. in Bombay, hi 
* by tt)s All Baints' Sisters. 


The Jamshidji Hospital.*—This in¬ 
stitution adjoins the Grant Medical 
College. It has Parell Road to the W., 
and Babula Tank Road to the S. It 
consists of a long low building with 2 
wings, and contains 14 wards, holding 
14 to 16 patients each. At Sir Jam- 
shidji’s request, one ward has been 
assigned to Parsis; in the others all 
castes, Brahmans, Dherhs, and Moham¬ 
medans, are found together. They get 
their food from separate cooks, but 
Parsis and Mohammedans will take 
it from a Christian cook, provided that 
fowls, etc., are not strangled, but killed 
in the Mohammedan fashion. In the 
hall is a bronze statue of Sir Jamshi(Bi, 
a copy of one in the Town Hall. To 
the W. of this hospital arc the Ophthal- 
mu the Ho^Ual for Ineur- 

abUa, and huts for infectious diseases. 
Disease is said to be more prevalent in 
the cold weather than in the hot. A 
large number of cases of accidents from 
^machinery in the mills are brought to 
the Jamshidji Hospital every year. 

The Grant Medical College, in FArell 
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Road, vras established in 1846, in < 
memoty of Sir Robert Grant, Governor 
of Bombay. The Principal ie subordin¬ 
ate to the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. There are 9 Profoss-ors, besides 
4 teachers, who locturo in Marathi 
and Guzerati. There arc 10 scholar¬ 
ships, besides funds for medals. In 
the class of the Professor of Materia 
Modica there arc sometimes as many as 
130 students. The Museum is full of 
curious things, lums natursB, snakes, 
and other reptiles. The grounds cover 
2 acres, and are made instructive by 
planting in them all kinds of useful 
t^ees and shrubs. This College turns 
out a number of Indian physicians and 
surgcon.s, who are gradually overspicad- 
ing India, and find lucrative employ¬ 
ment in the native states. The 
knowledge of medicine thus diffused 
is one of the greatest blessings India 
has derived from England. 

A Convalescent Hwne iif Colaba was 
established by Mr. Morwanji Framji, a 
benevolent Parsi gentleman, whose 
n<mc is inscribed on every pillar of the 
building. 

Sir Jamshidji Jijibhai’a Farsi 
Benevolent Institution, in Rampart 
Road, facing the Esplanade, was founded 
in 1849 by Sir Jamshidji, who, with 
Lady Avabai, his wife, set apart for the 
purpose 3 lakhs of nipcoa and 25 sliaics 
in tlio Bank of Bengal, to which the 
Parsi P.mchayat added 35 shares more. 
The Government of India are the 
trastoos, and pay interest at 6 per cent 
on the 3 lakhs. The income is divided 
into 400 sliai-es, of which 180 go for 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Schools in Bombay, 
70 for those in Surat, and 150 for 
charities for the poor. 

The Jamshidji Dharaisala, not very 
far off, contains about 200 small rooms 
for families or individuals. Them 
is no light or ventilation, exce|)t 
through the doorway and a hole in 
the roof about 6 in. sq. There is 
a Leper Hospital attached to the in¬ 
stitution. ^ 

Fari^ Dhannsala, in the Gam Devi 


Road, is passed on the approach to the 
Towers of ^ence from the S. It is 
intended for poor Persian Parsis. The 
building is a good and clean one, and 
stands in an extensive garden, in which 
is a tank. In this Irani Dbarmsala 

are sometimes as many as 200 men, 
women, and children. In the morning 
they have tea and bread, at 11 A.M. rice 
and curry, and at 5.30 p.m. a dinner 
of meat and vegetables gratis. The 
children are taught by a Persian 
Mnnshi. Close to the dining-room is 
a well of clear water, and a largo aity 
sleeping-room for men. A similar 
dharmsala close by was erected at the 
expense of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Ready- 
money, C.S.I., in commemoration of his 
maternal grandfather iii 1812. 

At the S.E. foot of the hill on which 
are the Towers of Silence is an Alms¬ 
house For decayed Parsis of both sexes, 
erected by the sons of the late F/ir- 
dunji Sorabji Parak, Esq., in com¬ 
memoration of tbeir mother. Some of 
the inmates are blind. In tb«' centre 
of the quadrangle are flowering shrubs, 
aTid outside i.s a very large garden full 
of fi'uit. The <jhi and other comestibles 
are kept in gigantic Chinese jars, big 
enough to hold ’Ali Baba’s thieves. 
These jars cost 2000 i-s. The whole 
charity does muoh credit to the muni¬ 
ficence of the Parsis. 

The Workhouse adjoins the jail; 
there are sometimes as many as 20 
Europeans in it. They sleep in an 
open shed, and arc permitted to go out 
in search of work. 

House of Correction, the princix>al 
prison in Bombay, is in the Clare Road, 
Bycnlla. Sailors who refuse to work on 
board their ships, and soldiers who 
have cqmmitted civil olFences are con¬ 
fined here. 

Finjra Fol, or Infirmary for Animals, 
in the Cjjjptre of the native quarter. 
This curious institution covers several 
acres. In the 1st division are diseased 
and aged cattle. In the 2d division 
are goats, sliecp, and asses. In the 
3d are buffaloes, and in the 4th dogs, 
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some of which ate in a honid state of | 
ihan^. The animals am all <iaiet 
enough, except the do^ who keep up a 
considerable noise, ^is place is in the 
miartercallcd Bholeshwar, “Lord of the 
oiniple ’’ j and the tomplo of the deify 
so called, a form of Shiva, is within the 
enclosure. 

Literary and Soientifio Institu¬ 
tions. 

The Asiatic Society (in the Town 
Hall), instituted in 1804 for the in¬ 
vestigation and encouragement of 
Oriental Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 
The Bombay Geographical Society has 
been amalgamated with it. 

The Anthropological Society, estab¬ 
lished in 1886 for the purpose of in¬ 
vestigating and recording facts relating 
to the physical, intellecfoial, and moral 
development of man, and iiioi’e especi¬ 
ally of the various races inhabiting the 
Iiidiuii Empire. 

The Natural History Society (OfHces 
and Museum at 6 Apollo Street), 
formed in 1883 for the pur 2 )Ose of jiro- 
moting the study of Natural History 
in all its branches. 

CiiUns Jjt ^ 

The Byculla Club, Byculla. 

The Bombay Club, 26 Esidanmle 
Koad. 

The Yacht Club, Apollo Bandar. 

The Mechanics’ or Sassoon Institute, 
in Rampart Row, founded by David 
Sassoon and his son Sir Albert in 1870, 
cost £15,000. Lectures arc delivered 
and prize medals awarded. Lifc-iucm- 
Ijcrs jjay 150 rs., and members 6 rs. 
l>er quarter. In the entrance-hall is a 
statue of David Sassoon, by Woolner. 
There is also a good Library. ^ 

The Victoria Technical Institute 
occupies the old building of thts Elphin- 
stone College in Byculla, opposite the 
Victoria Gardens. 

h 

1 For (Urtlier particulars, see Index and 
Directory at the end. ? - 

tTf'fi . • '. ' 


Statues, Fountains, Museums, etc. 

Thestottte of Queen Ftetona,by Noble, 
near the Telegraph OHioc, is an object 
of constant interest to the natives. It 
is of white marble, and cost 182,443 rs., 
of which large sum 165,000 rs. was 
given by H. H. the late Ehaude Rao 
Gaekwar. The statue was uncovei-ed 
by Lord Northbrook in 1872, and Her 
Majesty is represented seated. The 
Royal Arms are in front of the pedes¬ 
tal, and in the centre of the canopy is 
the Star of India, and above the Moso 
of England and Lotus of India, with 
the mottoes “God and my Right" 
and “Heaven’s Light our Guide" im 
scribed in four languages. 

There is also an equestrian staktc of 
the Pritvee of Wales in bronze, on a 
gray granite pedestal, by Sir Edgar 
Boehm, ojqjosito the Sassoon Institute. 
It cost £11,000, and was presented 
by Sir A. Sassoon to the city of 
Bombay. * 

Between it and the Queen’s statue is 
the Frere Fountain, a line work, which 
cost £9000. 

In the garden of the Elphinstone 
Circle, facing the Town Hall, are statues 
of Lord Cornwallis, under a cu23ola, and 
of Lord Wellesley, by Bacon, much 
injured by the effects of the weather. 

On the edge of the Maidan and close 
to the Ihiblic "Works’ Secretariat is a 
statue of Sir Richard Temple. 

Tlie Museum, on the Paroll Road, a 
handsomo building, stands about 100 
yds. back from the road. Until 1867 
the collection, which is not an import¬ 
ant one, was kept in the Fort BaiTacks, 
but on Sir G. Bird wood being appointed 
curator by Lord Elphinstone, he raised 
a subscription of a lakh for building 
tliis Museum. Sir B. Frere laid the 
first stone in 1862, and Government 
completed the building in 1871. The 
ClocK Tower in front of it was erected 
by Sir Albert Sassoon. There is a fine 
statue of Prince Albert here by Noble. 
The Victoria Oardens, in which the 
Museum stands, have an area of 34 
, acres, and prettily laid out. The 
beautiful !l^ugainvillca is veiy con- 
.ApievouSy ..On the extreme E. is a 
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Henwerie and Deer Park. The band grape, called -Ms&i (the Abyasiaian), is 
plays nere twice a week, and it is a great the most delicions, and the best white 
T8S0Tt toHll6 GitiZ&BS. The municipal- ^apeisthejSifle^tit. The mangoes come 
ity keep up the gardens at a cost of in in May, and are amongst the finest 
10,000 ra yearly. fruit in the world; two or three iced 

form a delicious adjunct for breakfast. 

Ma-Erkts. The beat are grown about Mazagon; 

The best time for visiting the Markets the kind moat esteemed is called the 
is early in the morning, about 7 o’clock, ‘' Alphonse ” ; large numbers of an in- 
when they are thronged with all sorts ferior quality come from Goa. The 
and conditions of men and women in Fummelow. the Citrus deeumarM, is 


the brightest and most picturesque cos¬ 
tumes. 

The Crawford Market stands in 
Market Road, which is approached from 
Hornby Row, and is aboiit IJ m. N. of 
Watson’s Motel. This market was 
founded by Mr. Arthur Crawford, C.S., 
Municipal Commissioner from 1865 
to 1871. (This able officer got the 
Slaughter Houses, which at the com¬ 
mencement of his term of office were 
near the market, removed to Raudora 
in Salsettc.) The market consists of a 
Central Hall, in which is a drinking- 
fountain given by Sir Cowasjee Johangir 
Readymoney, surmounted by a Clock 
Tower, 128 ft, high. To the right is 
a wing, 160 ft. by 100 ft., in which are 
fruit and flowers, and on the left is 
another wing, 350 ft. by 100 ft., for 
spices and vegetables. The whole is 
covered with a double iron roof. The 
ground is paved with flag-stones from 
Caithness. In that collection of 
handsome and spacious halls . . . fish, 
flesh, vegetables, flowers, fruit, and 
general commodities are vended in 
separate buildings all kept in admir¬ 
able order and cleanliness, and all open¬ 
ing upon green and shady gardens” 
(Edwin Arnold). The stalls in which 
the leaves of the Piper betel are sold 
should be noticed. These leaves are 
called pan^ and the betpl-nnt is called 
supari. The leaves are spread with 
lime, and the fruit of the Areca palm 
is wrapped in them. These leaves are 
chewed by the natives, and make the 
lips and the saliva red and the teeth 
blaok. There are many kinds of plan- 
toins or bananas, but the best are short, 
thick, and yellow. The best oranges 
these from Nagpur, and the best 
grapes, are from Aurangabad. The block 


particularly fine in Bombay, very cool¬ 
ing and wholesome, but somewhat 
.astringent. The Bombay onions are 
famous. The Beef Market is built of 
iron. The paving-stones were brought 
from Yorkshire. The Fish Market is 
at the end of the MvUon Market. The 
turtles come from Karachi in Sind. 
The oysters are of moderate size and 
well flavoured. The Palla fish, gener¬ 
ally about 2 ft. long, the salmon of 
India, is excellent. Its flesh is light 
coloured, and has many troublesome 
bones. The best fish of all is the pom- 
flet, or pomfret, called SargutaU^ the 
black kind being called Halwa. This 
is a flat fish, about the size of a large 
flounder. The best are caught at Vera- 
wal; they are very cheap and whole¬ 
some. The Surma, with projecting 
knobs, are not equal to the English 
floimder. The Bhui Maehehhi, or 
mullet, are fairly good. The guard- 
fish, JJatah, long* and very thin, are 
excellent, but the flesh has a greenish 
colour. The Bomhil, called by the 
English Bommelo and Bombay duck, 
is a glutinous fi.sh, very nice when 
fresh, and much used when salted and 
dried. Near the fountain, with its 
beautiful shrubs, are scats for loungers. 
There is also a Coffee House, vmerc 
servants congregate, and which clears 
1200 rs. a year. On the S. side is the 
P<yuUry Market, where fowls, ducks, 
turkeys, snipe, curlew, teal, and occa¬ 
sionally florican may be purchased 
when m season,—the la.st excellent. 
This market cost over 1,100,000 ra. 
The crowd in the Meat and Fish Mar¬ 
kets early in the morning is dense and 
the hubbub deafening. 

The Cotton Market is hold near.^the 
tramway terminus at Colaba. It is a 
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i^l^twortHmefnk ’4t^0^,060ow^ Are 
a^aiiollj OAporteu, endlxalf that amount 
is made use of in the Bombay epinhing- 
mUls, which number nearly a niindred. 

The Nul Market, between Farell and 
Duncan Koad, supplies a largo part of 
Bombay, and is generally immensely 
crowded. Men and women may be seen 
purchasing opium, and the women ad¬ 
mit that thoy give it to their infants. 

The Pedder Markets at Mazagon are 
in the middle of a garden. 

Industhial Arts and Manu¬ 
factures. 

In Bombay there are nearly 3000 
jewellers of the different Indian nation¬ 
alities of the Presidency who find con- 
stantand lucrative emplo 3 nnent. One of 
the most active industries is the mann- 
factiU’e of brass and copper pots and 
other utensils. “ The Copper Bazaar, 
opposite the Mombadevi Tank, is the 
busiest and noisiest, and one of the 
most deliglitful streets. ” ^ The black-" 
wood carving of Bombay is famous, 
and sandal-wood and other carving is 
chiefly carried on here, also inlay 
work; indeed the term “ Bombay 
Boxes” includes sandal-wood carving 
as well as inlay work. Tortoise-shell 
carving is a specialUe, also lacquered 
turnery. Gold and silver thread is 
manufactured and used for lace, and 
Bombay embroidery is much prized. 
The Bombay Scliool of Pottery (see 
above) we owe to the exertions of Mr. 
Geo. Terry, who has developed two 
origin al varieties of glazed pottery there. 

CeiiSn.—The development of cotton¬ 
spinning during the lost 20 years is 
remarkable. In 1870 there were 10 
mills in. the Island of Bombay, em- 

» 8omo 8000 bands ; there are 
employing more than 59,000 
hands, and consuming annually about 
2,227,000 cwts. of cotton. 

The traveller who is at all fond of 
the picturesque is strongly I’ccom- 
mended not to leave Bombay without^ 

* Sir G. Birdwood's Industrial Arts of India, 
which see for further XHtrticulars. 

[India] 


yisiting ’ the' Ratlva ‘Quartmr.. The 
oud bazaars aro narroYf and 

tortuous, but clean and bright in tbe 
extreme. Some of the houses are 
remarkably fine as works of art, and 
display undoubted Portuguese influ¬ 
ence. Their fronts are covered with 
carving, and in some cases they have 
projecting stories supported upon ela- 
^ratcly sculptured corbels. Hero and 
there are mosques and Hindu temples 
gaudily painted. The streets teem with 
life. Sir Edwin Arnold writes of them: 
“ A tide of Asiatic humanity ebbs and 
flows up and down the Bhendi bazaar, 
and through the chief mercantito 
thoroughfares. Nowhere could be seen 
a play of livelier hues, a busier and 
brighter city life. Besides the endless 
crowds of Hindu, Guzerati, and Maratha 
people coming and going—-some in gay 
drosses, but most with next to none 
at all—between rows of giotesquely 
painted house.s and temples, there are 
to he studied here specimens of every 
race and nation of the East: Arabs 
from Muscat, Persians from the Gulf, 
Afghans from the northern frontier, 
black, shaggy Beluchis, negroes of 
Zanzibar, islanders from the Maldives 
and Laccadives, Malagashes, Malays, 
and Chinese throng and jostle with 
Pamis in their sloping hats, with 
Jews, Lascars, fishermen, Rajpoots, 
Fakirs, Europeans, Sepoys and Sahibs.” 

In the Bhendi Bazaar are the Arab 
Stables, well woi-th a visit in the early 
morning, not only for the sake of seeing 
some of the finest horses in the East, 
but to sec the Arabs themselves who 
bring them to Bombay for sale. 

For the most part the Hindu Temples 
in Bombay are quite modern ; hnt at 
the same time they aro picturesque and 
particularly striking to a stranger who 
has not been in Bombay before. Of 
these the most important is 

The temple of Valkeshwar "Sand 
Lord," on the W. side of Malabar Hill, 
close to Malabar Point. Throngs of 
Hindus will^ be met coming from it, 
their foreheads newly coloured with 
the sectarial mark. Tlie legend says 

0 
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thftt EoniA, oil his way from Ayodhya 
(Oudh) to Lanka (Ceylon), to recover 
his bride Sita, carried off by Ravaiia. 
Wtc^ liero for tlie niglii mksliman 
movided his brother l^ma 'with a new 
Lingam direct from lienares every 
night. This night he failed to arrive 
at the expected time, and the im- 

E itient Baina made for himself a 
ingam of the saud at the spot. When 
the one from Benares arnved it w'as 
set up in the temple, while the one 
which Rama had made, in after ages, 
on the arrival of the Portuguese, sprang 
into the sea from horror of the bar¬ 
barians. There is a small but very 
pictures(][ue tank here, adorned with 
nights of steps, and surrounded by 
Brahmans’ houses and shrines. This 
spot well deserves a visit; a traveller 
will nowhere in India see a more typical 
specimen of the better class of Hindu 
town architecture. It, too, is not with¬ 
out its legend. Bama thirsted, and 
there being no water here, he shot an 
arrow into the earth, and forthwith 
appeared the tank, hence called Vana- 
tirtha, “ Arrow’-Tank.” 


outside are likely to be killed 
the night. Hewcomer^ should en¬ 
deavour to go,with some e^j^ehced 
sportsman, hy wKom all ilte ariange- 
ments should be made. "Snipe are 
numerous on the E. side of 'Bombay 
Harbour in Pauwell Creek , and other 
places. At the Vchar Lake and. Tanua 
and close to Narel wild duck) snipet 
hares, and partridges are to bo found. 
At places in Guzerat some o£the,-finest 
quail, snipe, and duck-shooting in 
India is to be obtained. 

^ t ^ 

Railways, Tramwai/s, and'^lSteamers, 
—The terminal stations o£ the tram- 
Avays and of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway are at.CSsZa&a, 
i ra. S. of Watson’s Hotel,, but there 
is a station much clo.ser, and nearly due 
W. of Watson’s Hotel, called' CSfewrcA- 
gate Station, w'heuco passengers caii start 
for any places reached by the B; B. and 
C. 1. line. Those who are Rvihg in the 
northern suburbs will go of course 
from the Byculla Station, or -'from the 
<hant Road Station, according to their 
destination. 


A Temple of less importance is the 
Dwarkanath’s Temple, close to the 
Esplanade, on the right-hand side of 
the road that leads to Parell, and a little 
H. of the Framji Eausji Institute, 
AA'hich is on the opposite side of tlte 
road. 

Entering by a side door on the N., 
the visitor finds himself in a room 
40 ft. sq. with a silver door at the end 
7 ft high, which hides from view the 
princi^ml idol. There are many images 
and paintings of Krishna and Radha, 
his favourite mistress. 

There is a group of Mahalukuhinee 
Temples at Breach Candy, and others 
in the native quarter around the tanks 
of Monibadevi and Ootealia. 

Shooting. —Tigers and panthers are 
rather numerous in the Konkan, and 
may be found occasionally in Salsette. 
At the lull-fort of Tungarh, about 
20 m, from Bombay, tigers ore occasion¬ 
ally to be found, but it is difficult to get 
.aocomn^odation there, as there are omy 
one or two hats, and horses picketed 


Sights in the Vicinity of Bombay. 

(1) Elephaata is asmall island about 
6 m.“ from the Fort of Bombay. For 
visiting this remarkable place steam 
launches^ can be hired at Apdilo Bandar, 
and make the passage in about 1 or 
hrs., or a bandar-boat may be hired 
at front 3 to 5 re. In this case the 
length of the passage will depend on 
wind and tide. Or, if living near Maza- 
gon, the traveller may hire a boat or 
engage a steam launch from the pier 
there. The boat will pass nlose to 
Butcher’s Island, which is 3 m. nearly 
due E. from Mazagon Dock. Persohs 
coming from sea with infectious dis¬ 
eases, such os smallpox, are placed , in 
quarantine at this island. The view 
in this part of the harbour is'b^autiftil. 
To the N. is Salsette Hill, otherwise 
cjilled the Neat’s Ton^e, at Trom- 
bay, which is 1000 ft. above sea-level. 

K I Consolti Messrs. T. C!ook & Spn. ‘ 'ritelr 
steam launch makes the excursion. seireral 
times a week, and makes other exeuriione in 
the harbour. 
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The rui^s of an old Fortqgndse chapel 
at Truhah in Trombay are at a height 
of 824 ft, Tl]e highest point of Ele- 
pbauta is 568 ft. There is another hill 
400 ft. high to the left of the Caves as 
you approach them. 

Elephanta is called by the natives 
Qharapuri town of the rock,” 

or “of purification,” according to Dr. 
Wilson)—according to the Rev. J. Ste- 
vedson, Garapuri, “ the town of exca¬ 
vations. " The caves are called Leiien 
(Lena) by the natives, a word used 
throughout India and Ceylon for these 
excavations, most probably on account 
of the first of them being intended for 
hermitages of Uuddhist ascetics. The 
island is covered with low corinda 
bushes. It con.si.sts of two long hilKs, 
with a narrow valley between them. 
About 250 yards to the right of the old 
landing-place, at the S. end of the 
island on the rise of one of the hiUs, 
and not far from the ruins of a Portu¬ 
guese building, Avaa a mass of rock, cut 
into the shai)e of an tdephant, from 
which the place derives its European 
name. In September 1814 its head 
ami neck droppetl oft’, and in 1814 the 
then shapeless mass was removed to 
Bombay, and may now be seen in the 
Victoria Gardens. 

The modern landing-place N. of the 
island is not a very convenient one. 
It consists of a rather slippery pier of 
concrete blocks. The caves are distant 
about ^ in., and are apx>roachcd by easy 
steps. There is a bungalow at the 
entrance. 

Tlie time when these caves were ex¬ 
cavated can only yet be guessed at, 
but it is generally supposed that it 
must hava been some time between the 
8th and 12th cents, a.d. The dis¬ 
integration of the rock, since the caves 
were first ■ described by Niebuhr, and 
even during the last 25 years, has been 
very considerable. 

'rhe entrance into tho temple is 
Ijvtween two massive pillars, forming 
three openings, hewn out Of a rock re- 
sonibliug porphyry, overhung by brush¬ 
wood and wild shrubs. The whole exca¬ 
vation consists of three principal parts: 
the great temple itself, which is in the 
centre, open on three sides, and two 


faultier oha^ls, standing back one on 
each side of the great temple, bnt not 
perceived on approaching it. They are 
reached by two narrow miniature passes 
in the hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance, at some distance from it. The 
side fronts are exactly like the principal 
one; all three being hollowed out of the 
solid rock, and each consisting of two 
huge pillars with two pilasters, one on 
each side. The two wings of the temple 
have no covered passage to connect 
them with it. 

The left side of the great cave is 130 
ft. 8 in. in length, while the right side is 
only 128 ft. 4 in., measuring from tho 
chief entrance to the farthest end. 
Irregularities of this kind are to be found 
in every other part, although the general 
^i])carance is that of perfect regularity. 
The breadth is 130 ft. from the eastern 
to the western entrance. It rests on 
26 pillars (8 of them now broken) and 
16 pilasters ; neither the floor nor tho 
roof being in one plane, it varies in 
height from 17^ to 15 ft. The plan is 
regular, there being eight pillars and 
pilastcre in a line from the N. entrance 
to the S. extreme of tho temple, and 
the same number from the E. to the W. 
entrances. The only striking deviation 
from this regularity in the chief temple 
is the small square excavation that is 
.seen rt. on going up tho temple ; it 
occupies the place of four pillars and 
of the intermediate space enclosed be¬ 
tween them, as if a veil hail been drawn 
around them, and the spot so enclo.sed 
divided from the rest of the temple. 
This is the Lingavi Shrine, It is 19i ft. 
square, with four doors facing different 
ways. Around this shrine on the out¬ 
side are a number of large figures repre¬ 
senting doorkeepers, who lean on small 
demons. The Lingam is a conical stone 
2 ft. 10 in. in diameter, the emblem of 
reproduction, and is worshipped on great 
occasions by crowds of devotees. At 
the farthest extremity of the cave there 
are two small excavations facing each 
other, the one on the right, the omer on 
the left; their use is not well ascer¬ 
tained ; they were probably employed 
for keeping the holy utensils and offer¬ 
ings. Tile pillars, which all appear 
to run in straight lines parallel to each 
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othert aud at equal distances, are crossed 
by other ranges running at right angles 
in the opposite direction ; they are 
strong and massive, of an order remark¬ 
ably well adapted to their situation and 

the purpose which they are to serve. 

Tiic Great Cave at Elephants is what 
the Hindus call a ShivaLingam Temple, 
a class of sacred buildings very common 
in S. and Central India. Many of the 
Brahmans in Bombay w’ill, however, 
not acknowledge its claim to this 
honour. They and some other natives 
maintain that this cave and all the 
other excavations around are the works 
of tlffc sons of Paudu, who coustructctl 
them while wandering about in banish¬ 
ment. They consider that these ex¬ 
cavations are works far too mighty for 
mortals to have constructed. The 
gr eat cave is visited by crowds of Hindus, 
especially of the Banyan caste, on the 
great festivals of Sbiva. 

Three-faced Bust, <yr Trimurti. —The 
chief of the murid figures is the im¬ 
mense thrce-faceil bust, 19 ft. in height, 
at the far end of the Great Cave, facing 
the N. entrance. It is the representa¬ 
tion of Shiva, who is the leading char¬ 
acter in all the groups of the cave. The 
front face is Shiva in the character of 
Brahma, the creator; the E. face (spec¬ 
tator’s 1.) is Shiva in the character of 
Kudra, the destroyer ; and the W. face 
(s])cctator’s rt.) has generally been con¬ 
sidered to bo Shiva in the character of 
Vishnu, the ])reservcr, holding a lotus 
flower iu his hand. 

Tlie Arddhanarishirar, or Jmlf-vialc 
halff&nialc Divinity in the first com¬ 
partment to the E. of the central figure 
(spectator’s 1.) represents Shiva, 16 ft. 
9 m. high, in his character of Aiddhau- 
atishwar. The right half of the figure. 
i.s intended to be that of a male, and 
the left that of a female, and thus to 
represent Shiva as uniting the two 
sexes in his one person. The same 
tradition is represented in a c^irving at 
the caves at Badami. Such a mani¬ 
festation of S liva is described in the 
Puranas. The bull on which two of 
the hands of the figure lean, and on 
which it is supposed to ride,^ is called 
Nandi, a consent attendant on Shiva. 
Brahma, on his lotos throne, supported 


by five swans^ and with his four faces, 
is exhibited on the right of tho figure. 
He has a portion of all these faces 
visible. On the left, Vishnu is seen 

riding on what is now a headless Garuda, 

a falmlons creature, Imlf man half eagle. 
Above and in the background are found 
a number of inferior gods and sa^cs of 
the Hindus. Indi a, Lord of the Firma¬ 
ment, appears mounted on an elephwt. 

In the compartment to the W. oftlie 
Trimurti are two gigantic figures of 
Shiva and Tarbati, the former 16 ft. 
liigh, the latter 12 ft. 4 in. Shiva has 
a high Ciij), on ivhich the crescent and 
other Lingam symbols are sculptured, 
and from the top of it rises a cup or 
shell which is a three-headed figure 
representing the Giinga proper, the 
Yamuna, and Saraswati, which three 
streams unite at Prayag, or Allahabad, 
and foim the Ganges. According to a 
well-known Hindu legend, the Ganges 
flowed from the head of Shiva. The 
god is standing, and has four aims, of 
wliich the outer left rests on a dwarf, 
who seems to bend under the weight. 
In the dwarfs right hand is a cobra, 
iu his left a chciuri ; from liis neck 
hangs a necklace, the ornament of 
which is a tortoise. On Shiva’s right 
are several attendants, and above them 
Brahma, sculptured much as in the 
compartment on the right of the Tri¬ 
murti. Between Brahma and Shiva is 
India on his elephant Airavatah, which 
appears to be kneeling. 

Marriayc of Shiva and Parbati is a 
sculjitured grouj) (greatly damaged) at 
the end of one of the W. aisles. The 
position of Parbati on the right of Shiva 
show's that she is his bride ; for to stand 
on the right of her husband, and to eat 
with him, are privileges vouchsafed to 
a Hindu wife only on her wedding-day. 
In the comer, at the right of Parbati, 
is Brahma, known by his four faces, 
sitting and reading the sacred texts 
suited to the occ.^sion. Above, on 
Shiva’s left, is Vishnu. Among the 
attendants on the right of Parbati is 
one bearing a vessel, supposed to be 
filled with sugar-plums, as is the cus¬ 
tom still in Bombay on such occasions. 
Behind the bashful goddess is a priest, 
who is pushing her forward. 
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Birth of Gane^, Bhiva’$ ddest fon, 
is a sculptured group at the end of one 
of the E. aisles. Shiva and Parbati are 
seated together, with groups of male 

and female infeilor divinities slioweriiig 

down flowers from above, the rock being 
cut into various sliapes to represent the 
clouds of Kailas, Shiva’s heaven. Be¬ 
hind Shiva and Parbati is a female 
flgure carrying a child on her hip, from 
which it has been supposed that the 
face represents the birth of Ganeah 
or Ganpati, afterwards the elephant¬ 
headed god of wisdom. 

liavami aitcmpivtig to remove Kailas. 
—The visitor must now face completely 
round, and look to the N. instead of 
the S., and, advancing a few paces, he 
will come in front of the sixth com- 
])artmeht, which is to the right of the 
eastern entrance. Hero Ravana, the 
demon king of Lanka, or Ceylon, is 
attempting to remove Kailas, the 
heavenly hill of Shiva, to his ovrn 
kingdom, in order that ho may have 
his tutelary deity always wdth him, 
for Ravana ^as over a worshipper of 
Shiva. Ravana has 10 heads and arms, 
and is with his hack to the spectator. 
Sliiva is seen in Kailas, with Parbati 
on his right, and votaries and Rishis 
in the background. The legend runs 
that Ravana sliook Kailas so much 
that Parbati was alarmed, whereupon 
Shiva pressed down the hill with one 
of his toes on the head of Ravana, who 
remained immovable for 10,000 years. 

Daksha’s sacrifice destroyed. —^Tlic 
visitor must now cross over to the 
opposite side, passing theLingamshrine, 
in order to arrive at the corresponding 
compartment on tlxe W. to tliat just 
described on the E. Here is repre¬ 
sented the sacrifice of Daksha, a legend 
very famous in Hindu mythology, 
which is twice depicted at Ellora, and 
more than once at the Amboli caves in 
Salsette. Daksha, a son of Brahma, 
born from the thumb of his right hand 
for the purpose of peopling t& world, 
liad 60 daughters, of vmom 27 are the 
nrmpbs of the lunar osterisms. One 
ol |iem, named Sati or Durga, married 
Sln>a, and 17 were married to Kaaydpa, 
and were the mothers of all created 
beings. On one occasion Dak^a began! 


a Bacrifice according to the ancient 
Yaidik ritual, and as the gods of the 
Vedas alone were invited, Shiva and 
his wife were not asked to attend. Sati 
went, nevertheless, unbidden, and being 

badly received, threw herself into the 
fire, whereupon Shiva made his appear¬ 
ance in his most terrific form as Fira 
Bhadra, which manifestation of the 
god here forms the principal figure of 
the group. Ho dispersed the gods 
and other attendants of the sacrifice, 
and seizing Daksha with one hand, de¬ 
capitated him with another, while in 
a third lie held a cup, into which 
spouted the blood. The hea(k was 
hacked to pieces; but when Shiva’s 
wrath was appeased, he put the head 
of a ram on Daksha’s bqdy, thus keep¬ 
ing him ever in mind of the power of 
his dccapitator. The whole gi’oup 
refers to the contest between the 
followers of the ancient Hindu ritual 
and the worshippers of Shiva, which 
latter prevailed. 

Bhmrava. —Nearer the entrance of 
the cave, on the same side, is another 
compartment. Here Shiva ajmears in 
his terrific form of Bhairava, which lie 
assumed to oirtilo the incaruatiou of 
Vishnu as Narsingh, the man-lion. 
Above is a very perfect Ganesh with 
elephant head. Bhairava has eight 
arms, which are all-broken but one. 

Shiva as an Ascetic, the last gi'oim, is 
to the loft of the gi’and entrance. Here 
Shiva appears as a Yogi, and the figure 
so much resembles Buddha that many 
dcscribcrs of the cave, before Erskinc, 
thought it to be that personage. The 
flgnro has the remains of tw'o arms, 
wliich appear to have rested on his lap. 
It is seated on a lotus, the stalk of whidi 
is supported by two figures below. 

The W. wing, opposite the Lingam 
chapel first desciihcd, and across a court 
to the W., is a small excavation in tlie 
face of the hill dedicated to Ganesh, 
who is seated at the S. extremity with 
a company of Shiva’s attendants. The 
portico of the shrine is ornamented 
with a good deal of scnlptnre. 

The E. wing is approached by a few 
steps, fiaAked by sculptured lions, lead¬ 
ing up to a small Lingam chapel, in 
which arc no figures 
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Snwlem6faJtm^ —^Roiiud early morning. Tigim are scaUbafndw, 

the liul, a little to the S.^ are two other bnt many have been killed there, ^ One, 
e^eavatiens fronting the E. Theae are shot by Mr. Rohcrteon, C.S., had’killed 

also Lin^m shrines, with Dwarpah 16 persons. 

scnlptured outside. On a hill opposite The Tulsi LaJce, which lies 2 m. to 


scnipu 
to the 


Gi’cat Cave an excavation has 


The Tulsi Lake., which lies 2 m. to 
the N., was formed in 1872, at a cost 


been commenced but without much of £40,000, and water is carried thence 
progress having been made. Since this to the top of Malabar Hill. *2 m. H.. 


some stops have been unearthed sup- arc the Kanliari Caves, 
nosed by some to be the original ones 

leading to the sea. (3) Montpezir Caves {Mandapesh- 

Mr. JJurgoss’s account of the caves, loar). —B. B. and C. I. Railway to Bor- 
wWch is the best, was piiblished in wall Station, 22^ ni., thence ride 1 m. 
Bombay, 1871. Write beforehand to the station-master 

for a i)ony and coolie to carry tiffin- 
H^draulie Dock. —From Elephanta basket. Good clean waiting-room at 
to the Hydraulic-Lift Dock at Hog Borwali. Leaving the station, proceed 
Island is l| m. Hog Island is in reality N., turning at abont-200 yds. to the 1. 
joined to the mainland by svvamj>y At the caves is a ruined Portuguese 
ground. There is deep water, about 8 church, with a cross close by." Round 


to the Hydraulic-Lift Dock at Hog 
Island is l| m. Hog Island is in reality 
joined to the mainland by svvamj>y 
ground. There is deep water, about 8 


fathoms, close to the 


The Lift the N.E. corner of the church 


Dock was constructed in 1886 by Mr. three caves hewn out of the rock, which, 
Edwin Clark, and the cost was £360,000. judging from the pillars, may be of the 


It is now used by the P. & 0. Co. 9th century. The iiave on the E. is 
under an agreement with Government. 57 ft. 8 in. x 18^ ft. There is no carv- 

• ing inside, but there are two pillars in 

(2)' Vehar Lake (drive 15 m.) from the facade shaped somewhat like the 
Bombay, or better by G. I. P. Rly. Ionic. Adjoining this cave to the W. 
to Bhandup, 17 m. Arrange with the is a stone basin for water, of which 
station-master at Bhandup beforehand there is a good supply, said never to 
to have a pony ready, and canter to fail, and this may be one rvason why 
the lake in half an hour, turning to the Portuguese built licre. The next 
the rt. at a signjiost, marke'd 3 m. to cave is 27 ft. 8 in. x 14 ft 9 in. In 
Pawe, a village belonging to a Parsi, the W. wall is a group of figures voiy 
amidst 16,000 mango trees. From the much mutilated. The principal figure 
gateway or Darwa/ah of Pawo it is 2 has four arras, and is said to be Bhim, 


gateway or Darwa/ah of Pawo it is 2 
m. to the lake ; the jungle is very thick 
part of the way. The lake covers 1400 
acres, and measures 2 x 1^ m.; it was 
made by Mi’. Conybeare, C.E., by 
damming up the Garpur river. It 


but is probably Shiva, with 25 Ganas. 
In the corner of the outside wall is 
half s door of the church, of teak, with 
two .saints carved on it. The third or 
\V. cave is locked, but the key can be 


cost £378,650 with tlie connecting obtained from the priest | m. off‘. It 
pipes, and can supply 8,000,000 gal- was probably a viliara cave in whicli 
Ions of water a day. The embankment 10 or 12 hermits lived, but was converted 
is 30 ft. broad and 30 ft. above the into a chapel in 1555 A.i). In the N. 
water. The water is 76 ft. deep, of part of the E. wall, upside down, is the 
which 60 ft. are available for the stone originally over the entrance 


are also many conger-eels, which grow two pilasters and four pillars about 12 
8 or 9 ft. long. There are many teal ft. high, with tarring shafts and angular 
on the lake, but it Ls very difficult to capitals. To theS., on an cminenci^ 
g6t within shot, except in^tho very is‘^a round tower (40 ft. high), which 

Exeunions 2, 8,4 may all l)o done in one- ‘J Calvarium, The 

day, . staircase is on the outside, ahd in 
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places there ore a^orently embrasares 
for ^as. The people about say it was 
used as a tower of defence. There is a 

good view froM the tep ever the ptein * 

and about 4 m. off to the E. is the. hill 
in which are the 

(4) Gave Temples of Eanhari (Sen- 
wry ),—These cares are all excavated in 
the face of a single hill in the centre 
of the island of ^Isette, and are about 
6 m. by a bridle path from Borwali 
Station on the B. B. and C. I. Railway, 
2 m. N. of the dam of the Tolsi lake, 
and 6 m. from the D.B. at Tanna (see 
Rto. 1). There are 109 of these caves ; 
but though more numerous, they arc 
pronounced by Mr. Fergussoii^ to be 
much less interesting than those at 
iVjanto, Ellora, or Karli. The same 
authority considers this series of caves 
to be “ one of the most modern of the 
Buddhist series in India, and that the 
greater part of them were executed 
by a colony of Buddhists, who may 
have taken refuge hero after being 
expelled from the continent, and who 
tried to reproduce the lost Karli in 
their insular retreat.” He ranks them 
as follows: Those in the ravine, in 
the 4tli and 5th century a.d. ; those 
on the S. side, under the brow of the 
hill, with those on each side of the Great 
Cave, a century later; then the Great 
Cave; and lastly, the unfinished one, 
which is the first the traveller ap- 

S roaches by the nsual route, and which 
ates about the 9th or 10th century 
A.D., or ia^cven still more recent.’^' 
Heber conjectures that the Kanhari 
caves are older than those of Elephants, 
to which he is “not disposed to assign 
any great degree of antiquity; ” but 
Caunter^ speaks of “sixteen or eighteen 
hundred years, the latest probable date 
assigned even by Bishop Heber himself 
to Giese excavations.” However this 
may be, it is at least certain, that, to 
use Hober’a woi'ds, “the beautiful situa* 
tion of these caves, their elaborate 
carving, and their marked connection 
with Buddha and his religion, render 
them every way remarkable.”* 

1 Jloek^ut Temfile» qf India, p. 34. * 

s Orinial Annaal, p. 373. 

, 3 A good account of the Kanhari eaves is 


The jjMth to them is narrow, and wihds 
ahmg the aides of rocks, but it is quite 
pbs^le to proceed along it in pi^is 

or M horseoack. Most of tlie sur* 

jinnding hills are covered with jungle, 
but the one in which are the caves is 
nearly hare, its summit being formed 
by one large rounded mass of compact 
rock, under which a softer stratum has 
been denuded the rains, forming 
natural caves, which, slightly improved 
by art, were appropriated as cells. The 
road which ascends the hill leads to a 
platform in front of the great arched 
cave, where are several mounds of 
masonry. The largest of them^ was 
opened by^ Dr. Bird, and many relics 
and inscriptions on copper were found. 
This is the first stage of ascent to the 
caves, which consist of . six stories, on 
the ledges of the mountains, connect^ 
with each other by footsteps cut in the 
rock. The ascent is gradual until 
within a few hundred yards of the 
southernmost, when the path becomes 
8 teep«and rugged, and so closely shaded 
with shrubs and lofty trees as to conceal 
every appearance of the caves until the . 
traveller is actually in front of them. 
In the first which comes in view two 
massive columns, of the same order as 
those at Elephanta, support a plain 
solid entablature, above which an 
oblong square is hollowed out. Within 
am two anterooms, and beyond, an 
unfinished chamber, 26 ft. deep. The 
front screen has three doors, and three 
windows over them, and the partition 
between the second and the inner 
chamber has likewise three doors, and 
over the centre one a large opn arch, 
rising nearly to the roof. Seat thinks 
that the workmen began this cave 
from the top, and worked downwards. 
There are no figures or carvings here, 
and the details are of little interest. 
Fergnsson supposes it to be the lat^t 
excavation in the hill, and to date in 
the 9th or 10th century a.d., or even 
later. 

From this a vihara, oonsisting of a 
long irregular verandah with cmls at 

given b]^Salt, p. 47, Vol. 1., TrantaeHons of 
th« lAtemry Societjf qf Bombay, which is here 
followed, corrected hy Mr. Burgess’s account 
In Cave Templet of India, 
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tKe laayck extends in n direction from 
8,W, to T5.B. to tlio Great Cave, from 
which it is divided by a partition, 

30 Mvl that it has been hrohen thi'oii^ 

by some accident. It contains, am 
this is the chief x>oint of interest, two 
sanctuaries, in which arc da.goba$, or 
solid masses of stone or earth, in the 
form of a cupola. The most southern 
of these stands in a recess, the three sides 
of which are divided into panels on 
which are carved one, two, or more 
Hgures of Buddha and of Bodhisatwas in 
various attitudes. Behind the northoi n 
dagoba Buddha is reX)rc.seutod on a 
lion^hrone, which rests on a lotus, 
whoso stalk is supported by two boys 
with hoods like that of the cobra. 
From the main stem spring two others, 
on which are two youths with tho fans 
called chauri, and one with a lotus-head 
in his hand. Above are two flying figures, 
and two of priests below, and a gfoup is 
thus formed, tho flic-simile of which 
is seen at Karli and Ajanta. 

The OrecU Chaityn Cave joins this 
verandah in the manner just men 
tioned ; it resembles the great cave at 
Karli. Figures of Buddha 23 ft. high 
occupy both extremities. On the jamb 
of tho entrance to tlie verandah is an 
inscription of Gautamixmtra II., in 
tho 4th cent. a.d. In front of the 
cave itself is a portal, and after that a 
vestibule. Between the verandali and 
tho Great Cave is a small tank. Five 
steps lead u]> to the ])ortal, which opens 
into a court, where arc two lofty 
columns, that on the rt. surmounted 
by 4 lions couchant. Its pedestal is 
cut into panels and sujiports an image 
of Buddha, whose head is canopied by 
five heads’ of tho hooded snake, The 
- left column has three dwarf figures on 
the top, which once, perhaps, supported 
a wheel. The whole sj^aije at the farther 
end of the portico is occupied by the 
front face of the cave, which is divided 
by plain columns into three square 
|)ortals beneath and five open window's 
above, beyond which is the vestibule. 
On tho itglit and left of the vestibule, 
in recesses, are gigantic statues of 
Buddha, 23 ft. hi^. Thu. interior 
temple again is par^ from the vesti- 
l)^e by a second screen, the figures of 


which, like all the carvii^ of this cave,, 
are most slovenly. The pillars that 
surround the naye are or, tile same; 
OTiiei’ &s thAfifi At Kftrii, but mueli 

inferior in execution. Six on one side 
and 11 on the other have capitals orna« 
mented with figures of elephants pour¬ 
ing water from jars on the sacred bo 
treo or on dagobas, and boys with 
snake heads are also introduced. The 
nave terminates in a semicircle, and 
at this end is a dagoba. 

Mr. Fergiisson is of opinion that this 
Great Chaitya Cave was excavated after 
tho vihara, and that the three dagobas 
existing at its threshold are more 
ancient than the cave itself. As tho 
spot had been regarded as sacred owing 
to them, some devotee, he thinks, deter¬ 
mined on excavating a gi'eat temple 
behind and between them. 

The Durbar Cave .—Proceeding a 
little to tho N.E. from the cave just 
described, and turning to the rt. 
round an angle of the rock, there is a 
long winding ascent by steps cut in tho 
rock, leading to many smaller caves in 
a ravine through wdiioh a strong raouii- 
tain torrent pours in the raiiiy season. 
There are ranges of caves at different 
heights on both sides the ravine, com¬ 
municating by stejis with one another, 
and above are the remains of a dam 
erected across tlio ravine, by which a 
cax>acious reservoir was once formed. 
The first cave on the rt. hand is the 
so-called Durbar Cave, or “Cave of 
Audience,” tho finest vihara of tho 
series, and the only one t|iat can com¬ 
pete in sire with those at Ajanta. It 
IS 96 ft. 6 in, long, and 42 ft. 3 in. 
deep, exclusive of the colls. Immedi¬ 
ately opposite is a vast excavation, in 
which are a few fragments of columns 
hanging to the roof. 

Upper Caves .—^Ascending still higher 
from the platform of the Great Cave, 
the traveller comes to 20 or 30 exca¬ 
vations, containing nothing of note. 
Above these again is another series of 
viharas, of which three are very inter¬ 
esting, their walls being entirely covered 
with figures, finely executed. The 

f ;encral design is Buddha .seated on a 
otus. Remains of plaster and painting 
are seen here and there. Mr. Fergussoii 
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remaricis 6n the peculiar lieed'-dress of 
the princii^ hgure in some of the 
group?, which he had not noticed else- 
wbere,^ and. oWsrvea ‘ -alao tKat this 
firare is attended by two female figures^ 
whereas the true Buddha is always 
attended by men. On the E. side of 
the. hill is a broad, long, and level 
terrace, commanding a very fine view of 
the suiToiinding country.' 

The following passage from Dr. 
Bird’s book refers to a discovery of great 
importance made by him :— 

‘‘The tope at Kanhari, which was 
opened by me in 1839, appeared to have 
been originally 12 or 16 ft. in height, 
and of a pyramidal shape; but being 
much dilapidated, formed exteriorly n 
lieap of stones and rubbish. The largest 
of several being selected for examina¬ 
tion, was penetrated from above to the 
base, which was built of cut stone. 
After digging to a level with the ground 
and clearing away the loose materials, 
the workmen came to a circular stone, 
hollow in the centre and covered at 
the top by a piece of gypsum. This 
contained two small copper urns, in 
one of which were a ruby, a pearl, 
and small piece of gold mixed with 
ashes. In this um there was also a 
small gold box containing a piece of 
clothy and in the other, ashes and a 
silver box wore found. Outside the 
circular atone there were two copper 
plates, on which were ^gible inscrip¬ 
tions in the Laih nr cave character. 
The smaller of the plates had two lines 
of writing in a.character similar to that 
met with at the entrance of the Ajanta 
caves; the larger one was inscribed 
with letters of an earlier date. The 
last part of the hrst-mentioned inscrip¬ 
tion contained the Buddhist creed, as 
found on the base of the Buddha image 
from Tirhut, and on the stone taken 
from the tope of Sarnath^ near Benares.” 

1 The inscriptions at Kanhari have been 
translated and explained to some extent, and 
witli much learning, by the Rev. Dr. J. 
Stevenson in the JournaioftJie Bombay Agiattc 
Society, vol. v. No. XVtII. Art. I. for July 
1863. In Bird's Caves of Western India also 
will be found some translations fhmished to 
the. author by persons acquainted with Sau^ 
Bcrit ; but the most valuable part of the work 
last Aatned is the notice of discoveries made 
on opening the dagobas, etc. 


'!Fho moat curious fact of all connected 
with Kanhari is the e^cistencC thore in 
ancient times of a tooth of Buddha. 
The cave over which inscription 7 
of those mentioned by Stevenson is 
engraved, is called Sakadatyadeua, the 
“Buddha-tooth Cave,” probably be¬ 
cause the relic was there temporarily 
deposited, while the tope in which it 
was finally lodged was being prepared. 

(6) Sapara is a village W. of the B. B. 
and C. 1. Railway 3 m. K-W. of Basmn 
lioad station on that line. A Buddhist 
tope at this jdace was opened which 
yielded some highly interesting rcfics, 
now to ho seen in the great room of 
the Asiatic Society in the Town Hall, 
Bombay. The subject is wortliy of the 
study of Orientalists and the continued 
research of travellers, 

(6) Jogeshwar Cave, —6 m. S. of 

Magathana Caves, and 2 m. N.E. of the 
village of Jogeshwar (8 ni. N. of Mahim, 
the town at the N.W, point of 
the island of Bombay). The W. en¬ 
trance is that now used; but the 
decorations on the E. side are more 
carefully executed, and the prin¬ 
cipal entrance was probably there. 
Over the sloping path that leads to 
the W. entrance a natural arch is 
formed by the branches of a banyan 
tree, which, shooting across, have 
taken root on the other side, and 
render tlie approach singularly pic¬ 
turesque. Eight stops lead down to 
a smidl anteroom, in which the figures 
arc greatly decayed. A door leads into 
the Great Cave, and above this are two 
figures in the attitude in which Ramah 
and Sita arc often represented. The 
Great Cave is 120 ft. square, and 18 
ft. from the door are 20 pillars of the 
same order as at Elephauta, forming 
an inner square. Within there is a 
chamber 24 ft. sq., w’ith 4 doors. This 
is a temple sacred to Mahadeo. On 
the walls are the vestiges of many 
figures. Over the door at the E. en¬ 
trance is a curious design of a monster, 
with the mouth of a hippopotamus, 
trunk of ^ elephant, and a dragon’s 
tail, which appears to vomit forth a 
sculptured group, representing Ramah 
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dita^ supported by Kayan. From 
tliis euteauoe two vestibules Ic^ to 
three doorways, which again open into 
the great cave. Over the tk>orways are 
some cnrious designs, as, e.g. over the 
centre one a figure rosombUhg Bnddha, 

and on one side a hero leaning on a 

dwarf, who grasps in his hands two 
enormous snakes that are closely 
twined round his body. Mr. Burgess 
thinks the date of this cave may be 
the latter half of the 8th century a.i>, 

(7) Matheran.—54 m. from Bombay 
by G. I. P. Ely. (see Etc. 22). 

(8) The Tansa Water Supply (D.B. 
G. I. P. Ely. to Atgaon sta., 59 m.)— 
The increasing population of Bombay, 
and the enormous benefits to the health 
of the inhabitants that have resulted 
from the water-works above described, 
have induced the municipality to con¬ 
struct a still larger reservoir on the 
Tansa Eiver, about 60 ro. N.£. of 
Bombay. The Dam which encloses the 
watershed of the Tansa Eiver, com¬ 
pleted 1891, is the largest piece of 
masonry of modern times. It is of a 
uniform height of 118 ft., and is 2 m. 
long, 103 ft. thick at the base, and 24 
ft. at the top, where a flagged road runs 
along it. It encloses a lake 8 sq. m. 
in area, and is capable of supplying 
33,000,000 gallons daily (Enmneer, W. 
Clerko; Contractor, T. C. Glover). 

(9) Karli.—85 m. from Bombay; 
eaves 6 m. from rly. sta. (see Ete, 22). 


(10) Gersoppa Falls (D.B.)—From 
Bombay by steamer to Car war. From 
Carwar to Honawar (D.B.) by “mun- 
chul," 52 m., 15 rs.; Honawar to Qer- 
soppa, 18 m., by native boat up a 
shallow river to Eule; Gersoppa to the 
Fal s, 18 m., by munchul, 4-8 rs. 
Wiite beforehand to the Mamlatdar at 
Carwar for munchul, and to the Mam¬ 
latdar at Honawar to make arrange- 
«ments. ** There are in all 4 falls, 
which have been called the Great Fall, 
the Roarer, the Rocket, and the Dame 
In the first of* these the 
WateVf iu considerable volume, makes 
, a shiver leap down , of 829 ft., and 


flills into a podl 132 ft, deep.’^ The 
scenery up the valley and the ghat to 
the FaUa is superb, but road is very 
malarious until Dec. or Jan., by which 
time the Falls have run out a groat deal. 
Provisions should bo taken. This is 
a Ipug and somewhat troublesome 

journey; for full particulars see Rte. 28. 


ROUTE 1. 

Bombay to Calcutta by Nasik, 

Caves oe Ajanta, Jubbulpoke, 

Allahabad, and Benaees. 

Rail, 1400 in. (G. T. F. B.): mail train00hours. 

The traveller may leave Bombay from 
the Victoria terminus or the Byculla 
station. 

The rule for breaking journeys on 
Indian railways allows the traveller to 
spend 16 days on the journey from 
Bombay to Calcutta with-one through 
ticket. Cost, 1st class 112 rs., 2d 
class 56 rs., and servants 20 rs. 
Luggage beyond a small allowance is 
extra, fl'hc 8Q(ju. between Bombay and 
Igatmiri arc by far the most incturcsqne 
on tlio whole line between the western 
and eastern capitals, but unfortunately 
the mail train each way passes over 
the best part of this in the aark. Tho 
traveller can arrange to see it by day¬ 
light, on the eastward journey, by pre¬ 
ceding the mail. He should leave by 
the midday train and reach Igatpuri 
in tho evening, rejoining the moil 
train at that place at night; and on tho 
westward journey by waiting at Igat- 
puri for a slow train. 

On leaving Bombay, between Sion 
and Coorla, the railway passes on a 
causeway from the island of Bombay 
to the larger island of Salitette. 

9. uu Coorla sta. Close by, rt., are 
the once famous cotton-mills. 





31. m. <ThaAa) ata.,* D.B. 

Of historical interest in connection 
with the early Fortngneso settlement. 
It commands the most frequented 
[mssa^e from the mainland to the island 
of Salsette. Marco Polo (1298 a.d.) 
says, “Tana is a great kingdom lying 
towards the west. . . . There is much 
traffic here, and many ships and mer¬ 
chants frequent the place.” 

In 1320 four Ohnstian companions 
of Friar Odoricus hero suffered martyr¬ 
dom. Friar .Tordanus narrates that he 
baptized about 90 persons ten days’ 
journey from Tanna, besides 35 who 
were baptized botwccii Tauna and Sn-. 
psira. 

The country round Tanna vras highly 
cultivated, and was studded with 
mansions of the Portuguese when in 
1737 it was wrested from them .by the 
Marathas. In 1774 the Portuguese sent 
a formidable armament from Europe 
for the avowed object of recovering 
their lost possessions. The Government 
of Bombay dcteraiiued to anticipate 
their entei'prise, and to seize upon the 
island for the English. A force was 
prepared under General Robert Gordon, 
and Tanna was taken after a siege of three 
days. On 6th March 1776 the Peshwa 
Raglmba by the Treaty of Bassein ceded 
the island of Salsette in perpetuity. 
In 1816 Trimbakji Dauglia, the cele¬ 
brated minister of Baji Rao, the last 
Peshwa, effected his escape from the 
fort of Tanna, though guarded by a 
strong body of European .soldiers. Tlie 
difficulties of this cscaim were greatly ex¬ 
aggerated all over the Maratha country, 
and it was compared to that of Shivaji 
from the power of Aurangzib. Tlie 
principal agent in this exploit was a 
Maratna horse-keeper in the service 
of one of the English officers of the 
garrison, who, passing and re-passing 
Trimbakji’s cell, as if to exercise his 
master’s horse, sang the information 
he wished to convey in a careless 
manner, which disarmed suspicion. 
Bishop Heber, who had seen Trimbakji 
imprisoned in the foit of Chunar, was 
much interested in this escape, and 
writes— * 

*'Tho groom’s singing was made 
tip of verses like the fmlowing;— 


Behind the hush the btnnnea faide^ 

The horse beneath the tree. 

Where shall I find a hnlght will' ride 
The Jungle paths with me? 

“Tliere are five and fifty coursers there. 

And four and fifty lUtoi; 

When tlie fffty-flfth shall luonnt his steod, 
The Deccan thrives again. ” 

HeW adds tliai Tanna is chiefly in¬ 
habited by Roman Catholic Christians, 
either converted Hindus or Portuguese, 
who have become as black as the' 
natives and assume all their habits; he 
also describes the place as neat and 
flourishing, and famous for its breed of 
hogs, and the manner in which the 
Portuguese inhabitants cure badbn. 
The English church, which he describes, 
was being built when ho aiTived, and 
on 10th July 1825 it was consecrated 
by him. 

[Tanna is the best starting-place for 
the Caves of Kanhaxi, excavated in 
one of the hills of the island of Sal¬ 
sette. It is about. 6 m. drive in a 
bullock-gharry to the foot of the hill. 
There are 109 caves iu all, and the 
largest is 90 ft. x 40 ft. (see Environs 
of Bombay, at the beginning).] 

33 m. Kalyan junct. sta. ifc (R.) Here 
the Madras line tlirough Ambamnth, 
Poona, and Raichur branches off S.E. 
(Rte. 22). This is a very ancient 
town, and in early times, no doubt, 
was the capital of an extensive pro¬ 
vince. There is good reason to think 
that a Christian bishop resided at 
Kalyan in the beginning of the 6th 
cent. In 1780, the Marathas having 
cut off the supplies from Bombay and 
Salsette, the British Government deter¬ 
mined to occupy the Konkan opposite 
Tanna os far as the Ghats. Accord¬ 
ingly, several posts were seized, and 
K^yaii amongst them ; and here Cap¬ 
tain Richard Campbell was placed with 
a garrison. Hana Farnavis forthwith 
assembled a large force to recover 
Kalyan, on which ho set a high value, 
and his first operations were veiy 
successful. He attacked the English 
advanced post at the Ghats, and killed 
or made iirisohers the whole detach¬ 
ment. then compelled Ensign 

Fyfe, the only surviving officer, to write 
to Captain Campbell that, unless ho 
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sunrendeiedf he would put all his 
prisoners, 26 in number, to death, 
storm Kalyan, and put all the garrison 
to the sword. To this GamT>bell re¬ 
plied that, “ the Nana was w'elcomo to 
the town if he could take it.” After 
a Bpirited dofoncoj ho was relicrcd by 
Colonel Hartley, on the 24th May, 
just as the Marathas were about to 
storm. The remains of buildings 
round Kalyan are very extensive ; and 
Fryer, who visited the place in 1673, 
“gazed with nstonishment on ruins of 
stately fabrics and many traces of 
desalted magnificence.”' 

Between Kalyan and Igatpuri, the 
railway ascends from the Konkan to 
the Deccan plateau by the mountain- 
pass, known as fiio Tal Ghat. 

75 m. Easara sta. (R.) Here a 
special engine is attached and the 
ascent of Ghat begins. In 9^ m. 
the line ascends 1050 ft. 

At 79^ m. is the reversing station, 
and the ascent terminates at 85 m. 
Igatpuri, D.B. (R.), where the special 
engine and brakes are removed. 

The ascent of the Tal Ghat is at all 
.seasons interesting; but during the 
rains it is most beautiful. The leaves 
are then bright green, and the cnuntiyr 
bolow the Ghats is all streams, ]iools, 
and inundations; the Ghats themselves 
all cascades and torrents. Igatpuri, 
properly Wigatpura, “ the towii of dif¬ 
ficulties,” so called on account of the, 
precipitous road that preceded the 
railway, is a pleasant sanitarium and 
summer resort of Europeans from Bom- 
bay. Some large game is to be found 
in tlio neighbourhood. There are 
several European bungalows belonging 
to railway officials, and a fair hotel. 
The line passes through a comparatively 
level country, with low mountains on 
cither side, to 

118m.Deoalll sta.* Ahalting-place 
for txoops arriving from or proceeding 

•* The best .way to approBchS'Nasik is by 
Arlving (7 lu.ltroui Deoalli sta. Write before- 
flsiid to the mtlbn-uiBster to have a cmrUigc j 
reSidy. ■ r | 


to Europe. There are barracks for 5000 
men. 

117 m. NASIK* Road sta.,3tc D.B. 
{The Nnsiea of Ptolemy.) 

A tramway conveys passengers to 
tliG town, D.B. (1900 ft. above sea- 
level), 54 m. N.W. of the sta. Pop. 
35,000. It is one of the most sacred 
places of the Hindus; 1300 families 
of Brahman priefSis are settled here. 
It is said that Lakshman, the elder 
brother of Kama, cut off the nose 
of Sarpnakha, Ravana’s sister ; and as 
NasUca in Sanskrit is “a nose," the ^ 
})laeo liencc got its name. The real 
cause of the sanctity of Nasik, however, 
is its position on the banks of the sacred 
river Godavari, about 19 m. from its 
source at Trimbak. 

Nasik may be called the Western 
Benares, as the Godavari is termed the 
Ganga—“Ganges.” All Hindus of 
rank on visiting it leave a record of 
their visit with their TJpadhya, or 
“family priest,” for each noble family 
has such a yiricst at c<ach celebrated 
place of pilgrimage. In this record 
are entered the names of the visitor’s 
ancestors, and thii.s the pisdigreo of 
every Hindu chief is to be found in the 
keeping of these Upadhyas. Even 
Jang Bahadur, the late de facto ruler 
of Nipal, had his Upadliya at Nasik. 
The present Gaokwar owes .his seat on 
the throne to this custom, for when 
the Gaekwar of Baroda w'as deposed 
and an heir sought for, the family 
ITpadhya at Nasik su]>])lied proofs of 
the ypung prince's legitimate descent 
from Pratap Rao, brother of Damaji, 
the third Gaekwar. 

The Sundar Narayan Temple was 

built by one of Holkar’s Sardara in 
1726. It is smaller than that of the 
Black Rama (see below), but a miracle 
of art. Below it may be seen the 
temples of Balaji and of the White 
Barm, and the Memorial erected to the 
Kapitrihala Rajah, who died in 1870 
near Aden, on his way to Europe. 

At Nasik the river, here 80 yds. broad, 
lb lined on cither side for a distance of 
400 yds. with flights of steps, and dotted 
with temides and shrines, and, as in 
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most Indian mtioft situated near flowing 
rivers, the view along tlm banks when 
hnndreda of men and women are bath¬ 
ing is extremely pictiiresque. The 
part of the town which stands on the 
rt. bank of the liver is built upon 3 
hilki) and is divided into the New Town 
N. and the Old Tovm S. The quarter 
on the 1. bank, where are the chief 
objects of interest, is called Panchwati. 
The manufacture of'brass and copper 
ware, especially of idols, caskets, boxes, 
chains, lamps, etc., flourishes here. 

The temples at Nasik, though pic¬ 
turesque, have no striking architectural 
features. 

^ m. to the W., on the Panchwati 
side of the river, is a solidly-built house 
belonging to the Itastia family. Here 
alight and walk a few hundred yards 
up a lane to five very old and largo 
trees of the Fi&iM indica species. Under 
the shade of the largest is a small build¬ 
ing. None but Hindus may pass the 
vestibule. It coiKsists of a low room, 
at the S. end of which is an arch 3 ft. 
high, and beyond steps descend to 
2 apartments 5 ft. 8(p and 4 ft. high. 
In the flrst room are images of Kama, 
Sita, and Lakshman. In the second 
is an image of Mahodeo, 6 in. high, 
which those three personages are said 
to have worshipped ; hence arises the 
extreme sanctity of the place, which is 
quite one of the holiest in Nasik. Tliia 
hole is Sita’s Oupha, or Cave, w’here 
she found an asylum until hired away 
by Havana to Ceylon. Farther down 
the river, and just before reaching 
the riverside, is the oldc.st temple in 
the place, Kapileshwar, "God of the 
Skull,’’ a name of Shiva. The ascent 
to it is by 50 stone stops. It is said 
to be 600 years old, but is quite plain 
and unattractive. Opposite to it the 
river foams and rushes in a rocky bed, 
Rama’s Eund is the place where the 
god is said to have bathed; hence it 
is very sacred, and bones of the dead 
are taken there to be washed away. 
Opposite to it and in the liver itself is 
a stone dharmsala, with several arches, 
roofed over, in which ascetics lodge 
when the water is low. Down the 
stream, about 20 yda, are three temples 


M 

erected by Ahalya Bai. The first in 
only a few feet high eud long, .hut the 
next is a lai-ge square building, with a 
stone foundation and brick su^rstnic- 
tnre, dedicated to Kama; N. of it, is 
a long dharmsala, and a little down 
tbu stream is the third temple^ all of 

stone. About 200 ft. down the stream 
is Naxu Shankar’s temple, with an 
elaborately carved portico and a large 
stone enclosure. This ends the temples 
immediately on the water on the Fanch- 
wati side. Proceed then ^ m. by a 
back ivay through streets of well-built 
houses to the great temple dedicated to 
Ealk Rama, or “ Black Kama,” whibh 
cost £70,000. It stands in an oblong 
stone enclosure, with 96 arches. The 
readiest way to cross from the Panch¬ 
wati side to the maiiv town is by the 
ferry-boat, which is ^ m. down stream. 
Beyond the ferry, to the W., is a hill 
callcil Sunar ’Ali, and there is another 
hill close by, called Junagadh, or Old 
Fort, on which is a square building, in 
which Auraiigzib’s chief oiflcials used 
to reside. They command fine views 
over the city. 

The traveller should not leave Nasik 
without visiting Sharanpore, seat of 
the mission founded by the Church 
Missionary Society in 1835, in the 
Junawadi ])art of Nasik, and moved to 
Sharanpore by Mr. W. S. Price in ] 855. 
Since the establishment of the Govern¬ 
ment Hi^h School at Nasik in 1872 
the missionary school has fallen off. 
There was connected with this mission 
an African Asylum for youths rescued 
from slavery, and it was from here that 
Livingstone’s Nasik boys were drawn. 
It closed in 1875, and Mr. Price took 
the boys to the K coast of Africa, 
where - a colony is established for 
redeemed slaves. The large schoolroom 
is used as a church. 

In a hill 4} m. S. of Nasik arc the 
Lena Caves. A narrow path ascends 
to the height of about 460 ft. to a 
broad black lino in the N. face of the 
hill, which extends about ^ m. in length, 
and marks the excavations. In the 
centre, ju^ opposite the mot where 
the path ends, is a Care 37 ft. x 29ft., 
and 10 ft. high, with a perfectly flat 
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roo^ licwn out of the solid roch. Bound I 
tho oeutral chamber are 16 cells, each { 
6 ft. sq., ndth a recess, hewn, so as to 
tnahe a couch for the inmate. In the 
centre is a figure of Bhairu (see below) 
with a mace, on which he leans with 
his loft hand. On cither side of him 
b a female figure. That on tho right 
b represented dancing, and is fairly 
well carved. On the inside face of the 
corridor, and on one side, is a long 
inscription in old Deva-nagri charac¬ 
ters. To the W. is a small cave with 

two pillars with elephants on their 
capitals; then a ruined cell wiUi a 
broken inscribed tablet. Next is a 
fine cave with six pillars, of which two 
are broken, and the heads and busts of 
six giants supporting the basement of the 
corridor. Inside the gallery, on the left 
of the entrance, arc two long inscrip¬ 
tions. The door has a figure about 4 
ft. high on either side, which the guides 
call a Go])i, and all round the door arc 
small figures much defaced. Then 
there is a largo chamber, nearly the 
same size as that in the first cave, with 
18 cells surrounding it. At tho end is 
a dagoba with figures on the sides, a 
carved belt half way up, and a double 
ornameirt at top. To tho W. is a low 
cave with 12 figuros. On the left is 
Vishwakarma, seated, with female 
figures ou either side, and opposite are 
Vrshwakarma’s brother anil father. To 
the W. in a line with them is a figure 
3 ft. 6 in. high, called by the guides 
Gautama. Then there is a large ex¬ 
cavation, about 20 ft. long, called Sita’s 
tarrk, which is carried urrder the I’ock. 
There are four pillars iu front, two of 
them broken. Above b a frieze 6 in. 
broad, with figures of horses, bulb, 
deer, and elephants. Beyorrd b a tank. 
To tho E. is a cave with seven inllars 
and a dagoba, which the guides say is 
Bhim’s mace. Beside it is a chamber, 
approached by steps. It has seven cells 
round it, and at tho N. enil a defaced 
figure of Parbati. 

Farther E. is the large Cave of the 
five Fandus, which gives its name to 
the hill. It is 46 ft. deejf^ and 27 ft. 
broad.There are 22 cells round it. On 
ll^t of the spectator as he enters 


is Bhim, with Draupadi on hb right - 
On the left is Arjnn, and Krishiu^ much 
smaller, seated by him. In the recess 
is a seated figure of Dliarma Bajah, as 
he sits with Sahadeva and Nakula ou 
his right. There is a wall 3 ft. high 
iu front of the recess, which is so dark 
that nothing can bo seen without a 
torch. The figures are bad and of 
much later date than the cave. There 
are several other smaller colb of less 
importance. 

About 2 m. E. of the town, in the 
hill of Ramshej, is another group of 
excavations, but they are of little im¬ 
portance. '* 

19 m, by road is Trimbak. 

There are several stone-faced wells 
on this route, and at Nirwadi, on tho 
right of the road, is a beautiful tank 
lilted with stone, and with stone stops 
and 2 small pagodas built by Ahalya 
Bai. Near "Wadi 2 conical hills, about 
900 ft. high, face each other on cither 
side of the road. From these the hills 
run in fantastic shapes to Trimbakj 
where they form a gigantic crescent 
from 1210 to 1500 ft. high. Below 
thi.s mountain wall, which has near 
the top a scarp of about 100 ft., is the 
small town or about 3000 inhab. It 
derives its name from 2W, “three” 
and Avibak, “ eye ; ” three-eyed being 
a name of Shiva. The Fort stands on 
an impregnable height, 1800 ft. above 
tho town. Tho Temple of Trimbakeeh- 
max. which is on the E. side of the 
town, not far from where the Nasik 
road enters, was built by the great Baji 
Kao Pe.shw'a, who died in 1740. It 
cost £90,000. It stands in a stone en¬ 
closure, which has no corridor, hut a 
portico, which is tho music gallei'yj 
and is 40 ft. high. The ascent is by 
steps, outside, and strangers are per¬ 
mitted to mount in order to look mto 
the interior of the temple, which none 
but Hindus may enter. A flight of 
690 steps up a hill at the back of Trim¬ 
bak leads to the sacred fiource of the 
river Godavari, where “the-water 
trickles drop by drop from the lips of 
a oarven image shrouded by a canopy 
of stone” into a t^k below.. For | 
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mrth$ banks bf ths,$d»»«in> 15 fb. broad» 
are {kced with 8tott% The w^ter is 
dii^. On its course is a fine stone 
tank, siirrounded on three sides by a 
porticu$ 26 ft. high, wHh a pagoda at 
each comer. Close to it is a atone en- 
olosura full of filthy water, into which 
the‘leaves offered to the deities are 
thrown and there decompose. At the 
S. end is a temple to Shiva. 

147 m. Lasalgaon sta. From this 

place GlmMMi an interesting Unwu, 

overhung by a fine hill-fort, is 14 m. 
N. by a good road. The Mahamjah 
Holkar is hereditary Patel of Chandor. 
The fort was taken by tha British in 
1804, and again in 1818. 

162 in. Mmuuar jnnet. sta., D.B., (R.) 
This is the junction of tlio Dhond 
and Munmar State Railway, which 
forms a cord line between the N.E. 
and S.E. branches of the G.l.P.R. 
About 4 m. S. of the station is the 
Aiikai Tanki Fort, now in ruins, and 
7 Buddhist caves of some interest. 
Between the caves and the station 
rises a curious hill called Ram Gulni, 
surmounted by a natural obelisk of 
trap rock 80 or 90 feet high. 

178 in. Nandgaon sta., D.B. (B.) 
From here a road runs S.E. to Auran¬ 
gabad, 66 m., the fort of Daulatabad, 
and the Caves of Ellora (see Rto. 2). 

232 m. Fachora sta., D.B. From 
here the Caves of Ajanta are distant 
34 m. by a rough road. 

[Expedition to Ajanta. 

The D.B. nearest to the caves is at 
Fmdarpur, 30 m. from Fachora. The 
host way ofaccomplishing the journey is 
to write at least one clear day before to 
the Mumlutdar (native magistrate) at 
Fachora asking him to arran^ for a 
bullock-cart with a change of bullocks 
on the road for each person of the party. 
Two persons in one cart will find it ex¬ 
tremely uncomfortable. A traveller 
who. does not know the language well 
must be accompanied by a servant or 
intei-proter, and each person .mu^t have 
bedding and prorisious. The journey 


will taka from 9 to ,t2 hours, and cost, 
from 12 to 15 rs. for each cart. Not" 
more than 80 pounds of lu^ge should 
be taken in the cart less the 
better for speed and comfort There 
are fairly good guides on the sjiot. 

The caves are a good hour’s walk, 4 m. 
by a bridle-path from the D.B. at 
Fardarpur. The bed of the Wagora 
river is crossed and recrossed many 
times. The ravine is wooded and lonely. 
The caTcs extend about one-third of a < 

Mile from E. to W., and are excavated 

ill the concave scarp of tlie trap rock at 
an elevation of from 35 to 110 ft. above 
the bed of the stream. The most an¬ 
cient caves ari near the E. end. 

Folloiving Fergusson’s arran^ment, 
they are numbered from E. to W. The 
cave-temples and monasteries of Ajanta ~ 
furnish a history of Buddhist art, and 
illustrate the legends of the religion and 
the domestic life of the peo^e from 
shortly after the reign of Asoka. to 
shortly before the expulsion of the faith 
from India. The oldest caves are 
believed to date from about 200 B.o,^ 

The naiTOw path by which access is 
gained to the caves reaches them at the 
seventh cave from the E. Tlience the 
path goes on ascending to E. and W. 
along a narrow ledge, in some places 
not more than 2 ft. broad, and reaches 
cave Number 1, the farthest point on 
the E. This is a vihara. Mr. Bur^^ 
assigns this cave to the 7 th century, 
The facade is richly decorated with 
sculptured processions of elephants, 
horses, and people. On the S. frieae of 
the portico is a very spirited repre¬ 
sentation of a wild buffalo hunt. The 
huntei-s are mounted and armed with 
bows and arrows. The door jambs are 
embellished with male and female 
figures in amatory attitudes. The gicat 
hall or central chamber is 64 ft. sq., 
and has 20 pillars. The capital of 
one on the S. side is remarkable for 
four bodies of deer with only one head, 
which suits each body according to the 
position from which you look at it. 
There are remains of highly interesting 

1 The Indian GovemToont caused copies of 
these anciei^ mural paintings to to made, 
and ninety of them'may he seen at the South 
Kensington Kuseuni. 
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In oil on the walls of this cave. 1 the little finger of his left hand with tho 
Remark on the right-hand side of the thumb and forefinger of the right. The 
back Wall a very Ohinese-looking figure Mohammedans seem not to have gener- 
of a youth with a perfectly white skin, ally destroyed the noses here as they 
Remark also four pictures of a gi'oiip have at Ellorfi. In the ceutro of 
of four figiu'ea, which Mr. Fergusson Buddha’s throne is the Wheel of the Law 
has pronounced to bo very probably between t\vo deer. The chapel in the 
Khusru and Shirin and two attendants, back w'all, ou the right of the ^rine, has 
Khusrn 11., or Khusru Par viz, whose two figures, which arc eitW the patron 
loves with Shirin are the subject of and patroness or liidra and ludraiii. 
some of the most famous Persian poetry, In the left-hand top comer is a very 
reigned from 691 to 628 A.P. This king remarkable group, to all appearance a 
of Persia received an embassy from a woman teaching her child to pray, and 
king of the Deccan, in whose tei'ritory resembling a famous European piotnre. 
were the Oaves of Ajaiita, and it is On the frieze below is a ram-figlit, and 
thought by somothatwheii the embassy figures boxing and westling, with 
returned the king sent With it Persian niiisiciausailajprcsideilti The Italian* 
painters wlio executed these designs, looking figures of fair women are many 
The king, a large fair man with all the of them nude to the waist. The chapel 
look of a volujituary, and dre-ssed in onthelefthastwoinalefignreswithhead- 
Eastoru robes with a stimigc high dresses like wings of an enormous size, 
loose cap something like the red night- and all hanging on the. left shoulder, 
cap which used to bo worn in Fiigland, Nmnher 3, a small vihara, quite un- 
holds a broad shallow cup, into which finished. 

a beautiful girl, supposed to be Shirin, Nuvihcr 4, a large vihara. There is 
is pouring wine from a vase of classic a very remarkable representation of the 
character. In another tableau the Litany, as it is called by Mr. liurgeas, 
king in royal state is receiving and ou the right of the door, consisting of 
aiqiarently sending hack the embassy two sets of four groups each. The 1st 
from tlie Indian prince. There is a group on the left consists of two figures 
sort of fillet worn by Khusrn, which flying from an infuriated elephant; 
resembles that exhibited on a patera tlie 2d group is of two figures flying 
in Paris, and displays an undoubted from a lion; the 3d exhibits two 
representation of Khusru. In the figures flying from a man with a 
shrine of this cave Biiddlia is seated in sword, who is stabbing one in the 
the teaching attitude. There arc four stomach; the 4th group is intended 
cells in the back wall besides the shrine, to represent the perils of the sea, but is 
and five in each side wall. The paint- so much obliterated that one can make 
iiigs in this cave, as in Numbers 2 and out nothing but some figures in a vessel. 
16, ai-o, in Mr. Burgess’s opinion, quite The 1st group on tlie right hand repre- 
erpial in colour and grouping to those seiits the ji'n'ils of fire ; the 2d group 
at Pompeii. is a pair of figures threatened by a 

Number 2, a vihara cave. There are cobra ; the 3d group is of two figures, 
two chaiMjls to the verandah. Observe one of which holds the other by a rope, 
in ceiling near the S. chapel two figures which passes over liis shoulder and is 
of men with striped socks. One holds fastened round his wrist,—this repre- 
a beautifully-shaped amphora and a sents Captivity; tlie 4th group repre- 
fiattish cup in his hand. The flowers sents Kali the Hindu goddess of 
on the ceiling are particularly beautiful, tion, uplifting her skmeton arms to seize 
Inside the side chapels in the back a victim,—this represents Famine, 
wall are very remarkable Italian-look- Nvmiher 5, a vihara, commenced only, 
ing female figures. The middle one Number 6, a vihara, remarkable for 
of ope of the 4 groups lias quite the having two stories, of which there is 
lopk of a Madonna, and ehl resemble I^ere only one other example, viz. cave 
Ahe Italian paintings of the early part Number 25. The staircase to the 
of thj?. 14th ^ntury. Buddha holds upper- story is broken away to the 
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of, 13 ft, BO ihat tha(i sto^is of soveu horfiefShod canopies on ^oh 
almost loaccesuble. The Bfail free- side» four over the doom of tibo cells, 
hooters for a long time inhabited this the other three merely ornamental. 
eaye> and damaged it excessivdy. These cau 9 pies are vei^r similar to 
ayimier 7, a vihara. It has a larra those at Cuttwk. There is an inscrip- 
verandah with cells at the back like the tion on the inner wall in a character 
Cuttack Caves. Two porches of two slightly modified from that on the 
pillars each project from the front line Ldts, and written probably early in the 
of the verandah, resembling those at Christian era, if not before it. 

Elephanta and the Duma Lena, and ai-e JVumber 18, a small cave with 2 cells, 
probably of the same date. There is also Number 14, a largo uniinislied vihara. 
a chapel with two pillars at either end. Number 15, a pmin square^ cave. 

In the vestibule are 4 rows of 5 cross- Number 16 and Nmnber 17 are the 
legged figures seated on the lotus, with two finest viharasof the series. On the 
a lotus Detwoen each pair, and one row external faces are two long inscriptions, 
of studying Buddhas. On the right These caves date probably about 4he 
are two similar seiilptur||pof repeated 4tli century As D. The paintings in the 
figures of Buddha seated and standing, great hall are very interesting, «repro* 
Within the sanctuary on either side arc senting battles. The soldiers hold 
two large figures and one small, and short swords like the Nipalese knife, ■ 
two fau-bearcrs. On the stop are 16 and oblong shields, like the shield of 
cross-legged figures, 8 on cither side. Achilles. The architectural details 
Nun^mr 8, a vihara of no interest. are more clemiit than in any cave in 
9 is a dagoba. There are 3 in- the series. Nnmbcr 17 is called the 
scriptions, probably of the 2d cent. a.d. Zodiac Cave^ and resembles 16, except 
Number 10, a uagoba. The statiio that it is not so lofty, and the details 
of Buddha is quite separated from the are not so elegant. The paintings, how- 
wall. The roof is ribbed. The ribbing ever, are more perfect. On the right- 
in the aisles being of stone, and in the hand wall, as you enter, a procession is 
nave of wood, though now only the painted. Three elephants are issuing 
fastening pins, and the footings for one irom a gateway, one black, one white, 
or two of the ribs are left. The da- and one red. Flags and umbrellas are 
goba is plain and solid, with only the borne before them, and men with spears 
square capital or Tee on the top. The and swords make up the train. On the 
whole of this cave has been painted, back wall is a hunting scone, in which 
thoughnowonly some figures of Buddha a maned lion, now not found in India, 
and his disciples are left. On the in- is a prominent figure. In the verandah 
torior face of the cave, and very high are some curious paintings, especially a 
up, is an inscription in the pure Ldi (see circular one, with eight compartments. 
Glossary) character, which would give Over the door are eight sitting figures, 
an antiquity of from 200 to 100 b.c. of which four are mack, ancT the rest 
Number 11 resembles cave Num- each a degree fairer, the eighth being 
ber 12, but has four pillars in the quite white and wearing a crown. Mr. 
centre supporting the roof, being prob- Fergusson pronounces these paintings 
ably ono of the earliest instances of to be decidedly superior to the style 
the introduction of pillars for such a of Europe during the age in which 
purpose. On the walls arc antelopes, they wore executed, 
lions, and a boy praying, sculptured in Number 18 is merely a porch with 
the very best style of art, and evidently two pillars. 

coeval with tne Ganesh Qupha at Number Id is a ohaitya (sec Glossary) 
Cuttack. The walls have been stuccoed cave, remarkable for the beauty of its 
and painted. details. The roof is ribbed in stone. 

Number 12 is one of the most ancient The dagoba has three stone umbrellas, 
aud plaineft of the. series, having na rising nil iiiey touch the roof; in front 
pillars, sanctuary, or visible object of is a standing figure of Buddha, 
woipship. The only ornament consists Number 20 is a vihara. 

{/ndtaj D 
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Number 21. The painting are 
almost obliterated, except on tiie left 
hand as you enter, where there is a 
large black Buddha with red hair, 
attended by black slaves, also a number 
of females, fair as Europeans. 

. NwmMrs 22 and 23 are iiiiimportant. 

Number 24 is unfinished; but the 
details, where completed, are so rich as 
to leave no doubt that this would have 
been one of the finest caves had the 
design been fully carried out Only one 
piUar has been comidetely sculptured. 

Number 25 is a small lude vihara. 

Number 26 is a vaulted chaitya cave, 
an4 perhaps the most modern of the 
series. It resembles Number 19, but 
is much larger. Its sculptures are 
more numerous and minute than any 
other. The Buddha in front of the 
dagoba is seated, w'ith his feet down. 
The walls are covered with sculptures 
of Buddha and disciples. In the S. 
aisle is a figure 23 ft 3 in. long, reclin¬ 
ing all its length, in which attitude 
Buddhists prepare to receive nirvtmaJt, 
“ beatitude.” Above are many angels, 
one of them sounding vigorously a big 
drum. The fat figures which servo as 
brackets have four arms. There are 
two inscriptions on the outside, one 
under a figure of Buddha on the left of 
the entranee ; the other much broken, 
but more distinct, on the right, in the 
character of the 6th century a.d. 

Number 27 is small and unfinished.] 

276 m. Bhuaawal June. sta. (R.} A 
place called into existence by the 
G.l.P.R. works. Junction of the line 
leading £. to Amraoti, Nagpur, and 
the Bengal - Nagpur Railway, the 
nearest ihrou^ road from Bombay to 
^Icntta (see Rte. 3) (sec also Nagpur 
in Index and Directory). 

278^ m. The Tapti Bridge, one of 
the most impoi'tant works on the line. 
The first bridge built was abandoned 
.in consequence of the inferior nature 
of the stone of which it was con¬ 
structed. 

810 m. Burhanpur sta. sk The city 
is about 3 m. distant. Fop, 34,000. 
If lias beep a place of much import¬ 


ance, and is completely walled in. The 
neighbourhood contains some interest¬ 
ing Mohammedan ruins, and a curious 
aqueduct still iu use. In the town are 
two handsome mosques. The Badshai 
ATtJto—the ruins of a citadel and palace 

—is beautifully situated on a height 

overlooking the Tapti river. The 
place was founded in 1400 A.i>. by 
Naser Khan of the Faruki dynasty of 
Khandesh, and was annexed to the 
Mogul Empire by Akbar in 1600 a.d. 
It was the capital of the Deccan Pro¬ 
vince of the empire when in 1614 A.D. 
Sir Thomas Roc, ambassador from 
James. I. to the great Mogul, passed 
through, ai||||tpaid his respects to the 
Viceroy Prince Paiwis, son of Jehangir. 
Sir Thomas complains that the Prince 

made himself dmiik out of a case of 
bottles 1 gave him, and so the visit 
ended,” The place was taken by 
General Wellesley in 1803, and given 
back to Sindia the next year. It is 
now British territory. 

322 m. Chandni sta. About 6 m. by 
a fair road is Asirgarh, an interest¬ 
ing and picturesque liill-fori, a detached 
rock standing up 850 ft. from the sur¬ 
rounding plain. It was taken by stonn 
by General Wellesley’s army in 1803, 
restored to Sindia, and again taken in 
1819, since when it has belonged to the 
British. The country around is wild 
and abounds in large game. 

353 m. Ehandwajunc. sta., ^i; D.B. 
(R.) A civil .station, the chief place of 
the district of Nimar iu the Central 
Provinces. From here the metre-gauge 
system of tlse Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central Indian Railway runs N. to 
Mhow, Indore, and through Western 
Malwa to Ajmere, Agra, and Delhi 
(see Rte. 4). 

417 m. Harda sta.i^c (pop. about 
14,000). An important mart for the 
export of grain and seeds. Here the 
railway enters the great wheat-field of 
the Nerbudda Valley, which extends 
to Jubbu^re. Harda lias a good D.B. 
3 m, walk from the sta. Ralli Bros. 
Lave an agency at Harda. . • 

464 m. Itani June, sta., 4= D.B. (B-) 
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From thia the aystem of the Indian 
lli(Uand Raiiwi^ rona N. to Hosfaan* 
gabad, Bhopal, Jhansi, Gwalior, Agra, 
and CaWDpore (see Bto. 6). 

505 m. Finarla sta. There is a 
comfortable D.B, close to the station. 

[A fair road leads in 82 m. S. to Paxih- 
mari, the favourite hill-station of the 
Central Provinces. There are many 
bungalows at Fachmari and barracks, 
which are occupied by European troops 
in the hot season. The station is nearly 
4000 feet above sea-level. There are 
several D. Bs. on the way; the ascent, 
which is 12 m. long, is very pleasing. 
Good large-game shootingiai the forests 
below the station.] 

536 m. Qadarwara June. sta. A 
railway 12 m. long loads S. to the Moh- 
pani coal-mines, worked by the Ner- 
budda Coal Co. 

616 m. from Bombay and 792 m. from 
Calcutta by the Allahabad route, 

JUBBULPORE sta.,^ (R.), an im¬ 
portant civil and military station, the 
meeting-place of the G.I.P. and East 
Indian Biys. 

The town (pop. 84,570) and station 
are well laid out and well cared for, 
but contain little of interest in them¬ 
selves. Travellers stop hero in order to 
visit the Marble Bocks (see below). In 
the modern settlement of India few sub¬ 
jects have created more interest than 
the suppression of the Thags {Thugs), 
a fraternity devoted to the murder of 
human beings by strangulation. The 
occupation was hereditary. They made 
it at once a religion and a means of 
livelihood. The principal agent in 
hunting down these criminals was Cap¬ 
tain Sleeman, and it was at Jubbulporo— 
a great centre of their operations—Jthat 
the informers and the families of the 
captured Thags were confined. They 
were kept in an enclosed village, and 
to provide them with occupation the 
once famous “ School of Industry " was 
established in 1835. Originally there 
were 2500 of theee people, now very f^ 
remain. A pass is required to see the 
institution. 


[ExiMditloa to the Harble Rodob* 

The Marble Rocks, which are 11 m. 
from Juhbuliioro, are worth a visit. 
Tongu can be hired for the trip, 'l^e 
road is heavy and dusty in pl^s, but 
generally good. At 9^ m. turn 1. to 

the rocks by a branch road, which for 
the last J m. is impracticable in the 
rains. There is a comfortable D.B. 
Descend 70 ft to the river-side, and 
there embark. Four men to row and 
one to steer are quite enough. The 
river in the dry season is a series of 
deep pools without current, and of a 
dark green, and full of fish and alli¬ 
gators. The latter do not come ont on 
the rocks till the sun is high, when 
they bask, and might be shot at were 
it not for the bees. There are pigeons, 
too, and water-fowl, but shoolang has 
its perils, for there are both hornets' 
and bees’ nests. These quickly attack 
ersons who fire guns or make a noise, 
ust at the end of the pools, at a place 
called the Monkey’s Leap, two young 
railway engineers were attacked bees 
as they were shooting. One got ashore 
and ran off with the natives into the 
jungle, and though much stung, escaped 
death. Tlio other jumped into the 
water and dived, and though a good 
swimmer, was drowned, for when ho 
came up the bees attacked him again, 
and would not leave him till he sank. 
The nests are quite black, and more 
than a yard long. The cliffs are of 
white marble, which, when broken, is 
bright and spaihling, but the sur&ce 
is somewhat discoloured by tlie weather. 
Near the new bungalow, where* are 
several white temples, the cliffs are 
80 ft. hi^h. The water is said by tbo 
people of the place to be here 150 ft. 
deep. 1 m. farther the barrier rocks 
intercept the stream, and no boat can 
pass in the dry season. In the rains 
the river rises 80 ft., and is then a 
mighty torrent, and very-dangerous. 

About ^ m. upon tbe 1. is an in¬ 
scription in the Nagri character, made 

1 Passengers vhe are pressed for time, by 
telegraphing beforehand to the hotel mani«er 
at Jubbolpfro to have a carrian ready for 
them at the rly. sta., may visit the rocks, 
and proceed on their Journey by the following 
train. 
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by .^dlia Bao Pesiivtla. f m. 1. are 
ctmbtts Tocka called Hath! ka Panw, 
" elephant’s Ic^," from a fancied resem¬ 
blance. The neight of the rocks no- 

where exceeds 96 ft., and though the 
scenery is picturesque, it is not grand. 
There is a cascade } m. beyond the 
banior rooks called the Dhuandhar 
or Smoke Fall." 80 yds. beyond the 
bnngalow is a flight of 107 stone steps, 
some of them carved, which lead to 
the Madanpur T&mple, siiiTounded by 
a circular stone enclosure. All round 
it are figures of Parvati, with one leg 
in her lap. These figures are much 
niulilated, but the place is quite W'orth 
a visit] 

673 m. Eatni June. sta. Line S.E. 
to the coal-fields at Umaria 37 m., and 
thence to BUaspur on the Bengal-Nag- 
pnr Ilailway (Rte. 8). A line is pro¬ 
jected W. to Saugar. 

734 m. Sutna sta.,^ D.B. (R.) A 
town' and British cantonment in the 
Eewah state, also the headquarters of 
the Bhagclkh and Political Agency. The 
Uraballa road branches from this point 
eastward meeting the Great Dewari 
Road which runs from Jubbulpore to 
Mirzapur. Rewah is situated on this 
road § m. from the junction. There 
is nothing whatever to see at Sutna. 

783 m. Miaiilkpur junc. sta. From 
this place the Indian midland line runs 
IrV. to Jhansi, 181 m. (Rte. 5a). 

842 m. Naini sta. if. Close by is the 
Jail, one of the largest in India, and 
admirably managed. 2 m. farther the 
lino crosses the Jumna by a flue bridge, 
and enters 

844 m, ALIAHABAB sta.34c (R.) 
The capital of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, 816 ft. above sea-level (pop. 
about 177,000),' is a good place to make 
a halt. Travellers coming from Bom¬ 
bay dr Calcutta, between the months 
,jOf November and March, are warned 
. 'to .i^vide themselves with warm 
'j^Oiiieti and blanketsi as they will find 
^’jf^dat Allahabad and farther north. 
A^H^abad' is situated on the 1. bank 


of the Jumna river, on.ihe wedge of 
land formed by its junction with the 
Ganges, crossed fay 2 bridges of tx>ats 
on the N. aide of the town. 

It is tKe seat of Government of the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh. 

The Fort stands near the junction of 
the Ganges and the Jumna. The Civil 
Station, Cantonments, and City stretch 
W. from this point 6 m. The present 
Fort and City were founded by Akbar 
in 1575 A.D., but the Aryans possessed 
a very ancient city here called Prayag. 
The Hindus now call it Frag. It is a 
very sacred place with them, os they 
believe that Brahppia performed his 
sacrifices of tfae lioi^tJiere in memory 
of his recovering the four Vedas from 
Shankhasur. The town was visited 
by Megosthcncs in the 3d cent, b.c., 
and in the 7th cent. a.d. Hiouen 
Thsang, the Buddhist pilgiim, visited 
and described it. It was first conquered 
by the Moslems in 1194 A.D., under 
Sliahabu-din Ghori. At the end of 
Akbar’s reign Prince Salim, afterwards 
the Emperor Jehangir, governed it and 
lived in the fort. Jehangir’s son, 
Khusru, rebelled against him, but was 
defeated and put under the custody of 
his brother Khunani, afterwards the 
Emperor Sliah Jehan. Kliusru died 
in 1615, and the Khusru Bdgh (see 
below) contains his mausoleum. In 
1736 Allahabad was taken by the 
Marathas, w.ho held it till 1750, when 
it was sacked by tdie Pathans of !^rr»k- 
habad. It cliauged masters several 
times, and in November 1801 it was 
ceded to the British. 

Allahabad was the scat of the govern¬ 
ment of the N.W. Provinces from 
1834 to 1855, when it was removed to 
Agra. In 1858, after the suppression 
of the Mutiny, it again became the 
seat of the provincial government. 

In May 1857 the all-important 
station of Allahabad, with its magni- 
fleent Arsenal and strong Fort, was, in 
spite of the warnings of Sir James 
Outram, garrisoned by a sin^e Sepoy 
regiment, the 6th, to which, on dth 
May a wing of the Feroapur regiment 
^ Sikhs and, ten days later, two troops, 
of Oudh -Irregular Horse, wne added. 
The oflicers of the 6th N.l. were coa- 
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fidetit! is ^ lo^A% of their € 0 ^ but old «rohVA 7 „ nearly 60 ft. high and 4^ , 
fortunatelya^lfow,daysbiterira l^gUah ft.deePrQVOTcpnr«ru;dth<^^ With*' 
ittralid soldiers were brought in from in the well'S^t ^rdeu are 3 square 
Chunar. The history of outbreak mausoleums, That to the £. is the tomb 

ai Allahabad is one of the saddest of Saltan Khusru, ¥. of it w » @^0^ 

chapters in the long list of misfortunes taph of Nut Jehan, who was buried at 
which marked the commencement of Lahore, and farther 'W. that of Salubah 
the great Mutiny of 1867. Fifteen Begam, wife of Jehangir. They are 
officers were murdered by the Sepoys, aimed by some fine tamarind trees. 

It was an awful crisis. Had the The mausoleum of Khusra has been 
Sikhs in the Fort fraternised with the very handsome inside, and is bma* 
Sepoys, tliat stronghold, with its im- mented with many Persian couplets, 
menso stores of guns and ammunition, and with painting of trees and flowers, 
would have gone to swell the strength which are now &ded. The actual grave 
of the rebels; but Brasyer, who com- is undergroundibut above is a cenotaph 
manded the Sik|& drew up his detach- of white marble, on a raised platftnn^ 
meat at the gate, and with him without inscription. ' To the rt. and L 
were the guns mknned by the English two of Khusru's sons are buried. In 
invalid artillerymen from Chunar, and the gardens are the reservoirs for.j^O. 
small knots of English volunteers, water supply of the town; andheyopd ' 
The Sepoys were overawed, disarmed, the gardens is the native qaa^^«.cqn^ 
and expelled from the Fort. Mean- taining some picturesque.^rhenu " It 
while Bussell, an officer of the Artillery, is quite distinct from Oar^|ij^ T<riint, 
had laid ti-ains to the magazines, and the European quarter, wmcheince the 
was prepared to blow them up in case time of tne Mutiny has been laid out 
of a reverse. While this went on amongst a network of wide avanues. 
in the Fort, anarchy reigned in the All Saints’ Church, near the rly. stai^, 
city—the jail was broken open, and is a large cruciform building In 
the prisoners, with the irons still Romanesque style. Trinity Gtoreh is 
rattling on their limbs, murdered every on the way to the Fort, and . a litt^ 
Christian they met. On the morning over 2 m; to the N.W. of it. This 
of the 7th the Treasuiy was sacked, church contains a tablet whieh.is valn- 
and the 6th N.I. disbanded itself, able as a historical record of those who 
each man taking his plunder to his perished in the Mutiny, and gives a list 
native village. Each Sepoy carried off of their names. The Bomha Ciatludio 
8000 or 4000 rs., and many of them Cathedral, in the Italian style,, is W. 
were .murdered by ^he villagers. A of the Al^d Park. 

Mohammedan Maulvi was put up as The Mnir College, to the N. of the 
Governor of Allahabad, and took up Alfred Park, is a fine building in the 
his quarters in the Rhusrn Bagh. Saracenic style. It has its nmne from 
On the 11th of June General Neill Sir William Muir, formerly Lb-Governor 
arrived in the Fort, and on the mom- of the N.W, Provinces, and author of 
ing of the 12th opened fire from the the Life of Mahomet. Close by is 
Fort guns on the village of Daraganj, the Mayo Hall, or Memorial, a fine 
and sent out a detachment of FusUiers structure, with a tower 147 ft. high, 
and Sikhs, who burned the village and The main hall is used for balls and 
tot possession of the bridge of boats, amateur theatricals, 
vm the same day Major Stephenson, The Club is close to the Mayo Me- 
with 100 men of the Fusiliers, passed morial, and S. of it, and is reacned by 
into the Fort. Neill then scoured tlie the Thornhill Road, 
neighbouring villages, and produced The Thornhill and StayiMUamoTM. 
such a terror in the city that the in- —In the Park is also the Thornhill 
habitants deserted eft masee, .tmd the Memorial, where are the library and 
Maulvi fled to Cawnpore. • Museum.* Ju the Library there sre 

The Ehnsm close to fdie between 9000 and 10,000 books and 

^StAtion, and £• of it, is entered by an pamphlets. 
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. The Fort was built by Akbar in 
1'6.?5. It forms a striking object from 
the river, but its “ high towers have 
been cut down, and the stone ramparts 
topped with turfed parapets, and fronted 
with a sloping glacis. Tlie changes 
rendered nocessaiy by modern military 
exigencies have greatly detracted from 
itspicturesqnenessas a relic of antiquity. 
The priuciml gateway is capped with a 
dome, and has a wide vault underneath 
it. It is a noble entrance. The walls 
are from 20 to 25 ft. high. There is 
a broad moat which can be filled with 
water, at any time. Within the en¬ 
closure lie the officers’ quarters, ^wder 
magazine, and barracks, while the old 
^ace, greatly disfigured by the facade 
ooilt by the English, is now utilised 
AS an arsenal ” (an order to enter must 
.^’obtained from the Commissary of 
Ordnance in Calcutta). The central 
room is what was the Audience Hall. 

" It is supported by 8 rows of 8 columns, 
and surrounded by a deep verandah of 
double columns, with groups of 4 at 
the angles, all surmounted by bracket 
capitals of the richest design.”—J. F, 

Asoka'a PlUsp.—Close to the Palace 
is the Asoka Pillar, which rises 49 ft. 
5 in. above ground. It is of stone, 
highly polished, and is of much interest 
on account of its ^oat antiquity. On 
it are inscribed the famous Edicts of 
Asoka (area 240 B.C.), and also a record 
of 8amudra Gupta’s victories in the 2d 
cent., and one by Jehangir, to commem¬ 
orate his accession to the throne. There 
aiB also minor inscriptions, beginning 
almost from the Christian era. Ac¬ 
cording to James Prinsep, the insertion 
of some of these insoriptions shows 
that it was overthrown, as it would 
have been impossible to cut thorn while 
the pillar was erect. It was finally 
set tip in 1888 by the British. 

The Akshai Bar or undseaying 
banian tree.—Hiouen Thsang, the 
Oiling Pilgrim of the 7th cent, in de¬ 
scribing Prolog rives a circumstantial 
d^uiription of the uhdecaying tree. 
In rile midst of the city, be says, stood 
\ .a Bpdimanical temple, to which the 
of a single piece-of money 
as much merit as that of 1000 
pie^i^MW^ro. Before the principal 


room of the temple wasatree snrrotmde^ 
by,the bones of pil^nis who bad Sacri¬ 
ficed their lives th^. 

There are a few steps leading to 
a dark underground passage which goes 
35 ft. straight to the E., then S. SQ ft. 
to the tree. Beyond this is a sqUare 
aperture which the Indians say leads 
to Benares. There are some idols 
ranged along the passage. In the centre 
of the place is a lingam of Sbiva, over 
which water is poured by pilgrims. 
Cunniugham in his AiiderU Geography 
of India gives an interesting sketch 
of the probable changes in the locality, 
and concludes : " I think there can be 
little doubt that th^ fi^ous tree here 
described is the well-known Aksbai 
Bar or undecaying banian tree, which is 
still an object of worship at Allahabad. 
This tree is now situated underground, 
at one side of a pillared court (or crypt) 
which would appear to have been open 
formerly, and which is, I believe, the 
remains of the temple described by 
Hiouen Thsang. The tem]^e is situated 
inside the Fort £. of the Ellenborongh 
barracks, and due N. from the stone 
pillars of Asoka and Samudra Gupta.” 

As no tree could live in such a situa¬ 
tion, the stump is no doubt renewed 
from time to time. Close by is a deep 
octagonal well flanked by 2 vaulted 
octagonal chambers. 

It is worth while walking round the 
ramparts for a view of the Confluence 
of the Ganges^ which is H broad, 
ilowing from the H., wUh the Jumna, 
i m. broad, flowing from the W. The 
Ganges is of a muddy colour, the Jumna 
is bluer, and they meet J of a m. beyond 
the Fort The Uela, a religious fair of 
great antiquity, to which Allahabad 
probably owes its origin, occurs every 
year about the month of January, when 
it is said that the pilgrims have num¬ 
bered a million persons. They come 
to bathe in the ^red rivers, and en¬ 
camp on the sandy tongue of land^ 
between them. 

The Akbaror embankmentruns 
from Dara Ganj N.E. of the fort. The 
Old and and Hew Kotwalia are | m. 
Si* of the Khusru Bagh and the Kail- 

1 All JunotioiiB of rlvon are hrid Bacnid by 
Hindus. 
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troy Station. Thote are well built, and 
are worth'looking ai 

The Fione«(^, one' of the most im¬ 
portant newsra^rs in India, is pub¬ 
lished in Allahabad. 

The Jail is at Naini, about 2 m. to 
the W. of the Jumna, after crossing 
over the bridge (see above). 

I 509 m. Mirzapnr sta. An important 
well-built city. Pop, 82,860. Before the 
opening of the East India Railway it 
was the largest mart on the Ganges for 
grain and cotton ; much of the latter 
staple is now diverted to Bombay. 
There is a handimmo river front with 
fine ghats. The civil station is to the 
N.E. of the city. 

931 m. Mogul Saxai June. sta. (R.) 
From this point the traveller should 
visit 

[Benares ( Varanasi — Kasi), if. The 
cantonment sta. is 10 in. distant from 
Mogul 3arai on the Oudh and Rohil- 
cund Rly.; at 7 m. the Ganges is crossed 
by a steel bridge nearly | m. in length. 
There is a station called the Benares 
river-station on its banks. 

Benares (pop. 222,400), commonly 
called Kasi by the Hindus, has been 
the religious capital of India from be¬ 
yond historical times. The most gener¬ 
ally accepted derivation of the name, 
Varanasi is from the streams Yarana 
{modem Bama) and Asi. The former, 
a river of some size oh the N. and E. of 
the city ; the latter, a rivulet now em¬ 
braced within its area. 

The site of Benares has often been 
changed, but there is good ground for 
supposing that the first city was built 
at Sarnaih. The past history of this, 
one of the most ancient cities in India, 
is involved in obscurity. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that it was a most flouiish- 
ing and important place 6 centuries 
before the Christian era, for Sakya 
Muni, who was born in 638 n.o., and 
died in 643 b.o., came to it from Gaya 
to establish his religion, which he 
would not have done ^d it not been 
then a great centre. Many of the most 
important writers of the Hindus wflre 
first heard of at Benares. Of inter¬ 
mediate events little is known, but we 


learn from Husain Nizami’s hktory 
that in 1194 A.n. Jai Chand, Rajah pt 
Benares, “whose aimy was countless as 
the sand,” was defeated and killed by 
Kutbu-din, the general of Shahabh- 
din GborL . Kutbu' destroyed lOOO 
temples, and built mosques on thmr 
sites. From that date Benares was 
governed by the Moslems, and became 
part of the province of Allahabad. It 
IS due to the ioonoolastio spirit of the 
conquerors that hardly a single build¬ 
ing can be found in Benares which 
dates beyond the time of Akbar. 

The oi-nameiital brass-work which 
is met with all over the world is a 
specialiU of Benares ; but the modern 
work is far less carefully executed than 
the old, which is now difficult to pro¬ 
cure. Small idols and other images in 
brass and other materials are made' lii; ' 
great quantities in the narrow 
around the golden temple. ■ ' 

Shawls, silks, and embroidszite' 
may also be purchased here. 

As the finest view of Benares is 
obtained from the river Ganges, the 
banks of which are bordered by Ghats, 
or ilights of stone steps, descending to 
the water from the most famous build¬ 
ings in the city, the traveller will do 
well to spend some time in a boat, 
passing along the whole of the river 
frontage, where, in the morning especi¬ 
ally, he will see crowds of the people 
coming down to bathe and drink the 
water of the soored river. 

For those who are pressed for time, it 
will be sufficient to see the Observatory, 
the Monkey Temple, and the whole 
length of the Ghats, and disembark at 
the Fanchfmnga to see the Golden 
Temple. T^he rest may be omitted. 

Particulars regarding these Ghats and 
the buildings near them are given be¬ 
low. The river and native town are 
nearly 2 m. from the 

Cantonment, where a detachment of 
Europeans and a native regiment are 
stationed. Near the Hoiel is St. Mary’s 
Church, with some old tombs, and the 
Benares Government College, a building 
in the Perpendicular style, called Queen’s 
college, ut contains an Archisological 
Museum. 

To the N. of the College is an 
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anci«nt monoUth^ 8H ft. high, with Dclipur. -Permission mnst be obtained 
ah English inscription attached. Jt to sec the house from the a^nt of tlie 
was found near Gazipur. On the obelisk Mahai-ajah. There is a good view from 
thero is an inscription in the Gupta the terraced roof of the paiace over the 
character. To the E. of the grounds Ganges, in the direction of Aurangzib’s 
are carved stones brought from &math, ino.sque. The Golden Temple is seen 
Bftkariya Kund, and other places. to the E. N. E. Close to tlio palace on 

Should”' the traveller desire to go the W. are several Jain Temples, 
first to the llaj Gliat, near the Railway 

Bridge, by the Grand Trunk road, he will N ati vis Town 

pass the Nandeshwar Eothi, a residence 

of the Maharajah of Benares. In this The Durga Temple is sometimes 
house, Mr. Davis, Judge and Magistrate calledtheMonkeyTeinplebyEnropeans, 
of Benares, was attacked by the fol- from the myriads of jnoiikeya which 
lowers of Vazir'Ali, the deposed Nawab inhabit the large trees near it. The 
of «Oudh, who had just killed Mr. temple is about three-fifths of a mile S. 
Cherry, the British Resident, on the of tne Vijayanagram Palace. It is 
14th of January 1799. Hr. Davis sent stained rod with ochre, and it stands 
his \vife and two children on to the roof, in a quadrangle surrounded by high 
and, with a spear, placed himself at the walls. In front of the principal entrance 
top of the staircase leading to it, where is the band room, where the priests 
he so suceessfully defended himself that beat a large drum throe times a day. 
biaassailants contented themselvoswitli The central portion is supported by 
destroying the furniture, and watching twelve curiously carved pillars, on a 
their opportunity. Vazir ’Ali tlien jilatform mised 4 ft. from the ground, 
sent for materials to fire the house, but The doors are plated with brass, and 
Mr. Davis was roaeuod by tlie arrival there arc two bells. The temple and 
of a regiment of cavalry. The house the fine tank ad joining were constructed 
At present is lent by the Maliarajah to by the Rani of Natvo in the last con- 
persona of rank who visit Benares, tury. As Durga is the terrific ^orm 
The furniture and pictures socni to be of Shiva’s wife, and is said to delight 
of Mr. Davis’s time. The garden is in destruction, bloody sacrifices are 
pretty. offered to her, and goat's blood may be 

The Church Mission House at Sigra .seen sprinkled about, 
is IJ m. to the W. The Church is From this temple the traveller may 
1 m. due S. of the rly. stat., and is proceed to the Ghats, embarking at 
called St. Paul's, finished in 1847. the Man Mandir Ghat, and rowing 
There is an OrT)hanage for girls and slowly I^ast in front of them. The 
boys attached, also Normal and Indus- Ghats arc here given in succession 
trial Schools for Women. Thence the from the W. proceeding down stream, 
traveller can drive m. to the Mnha- A detailed description follows the 
rajah of Vijayauagram's Palace at list. 

Table of Ghats anp Builpings apjointno them. 

Names of the Glides or flights of steps 
from y. to N. 

1. A'shi Ohat; or As! Sangam Ghdt 

2^ Ldld Mjsr Ghdk or Bachlirdj Ghdh 

8. TUlsi Ghdt . ' . . . . ‘ . 

4. BAo Sdbib Gbdt. 

fb Aknil Gbdt). 

6. BblvdliGhdt; ....... 

7. Qhdi;. 

8. Hanumdn Ghdj:. 


Names of the Bnlbiings adjacent to 
c.\eh Ghdf. 

1. The Monastery of Tnlsi Bds, JagantiAth 
Temple to B.; Durgd Ktind or Monkey 
Temple to W. 

8. Kuni Chatr Temple, 

4. Image of Bhim. 

6» Kh dll Mahal, Prince of Bthli's honse. 




6i!!?Ani!s 




Naiaes of the Oh&ts or flights of steps 
l^ni B. to N. 


fl. Smash&n or Mashiln Gh&t. 

10. I^UGhat'. 

11. KedslrGhAt . . . . 

IS- Charak or Chaiiki Oli&k , , , 

13. CSiatr Ghdt or Biijd,h G^idt 

14. Someshwar Gh&f,. 

1C. Fande Gh&t. 

10. Nand Ghdf. 

17. Chatr Glidt. 

18 . Bengdli Told GhAt. 

19. Gtim Pant Glidt;. 

20. Gliaitsathl Ghdt. 

21. Itdiid Glidt. 

22. Munshl Gliat. 

28. Ahalya Bdi’s Qhdt. 

24. SitldGMt. 

2.5. Dasash-wamcdli Ghdt>. . . . 

26. Mdii Mandir Ghdt 

27. Bhairava Ghat. 

28. MirGhdt. 

29. Lnlita Glidt. 

80. NlpAlGhdt. 

81. JalSdin Glidt. 

82. Kyasth Ghdt. 

38. Ma\iikdranikd Ghdt . . . . 

84. Sindia's Ghdt. 

86. Bilim ka Ghat. 

80. Oapeah Ghdt. 

87. GhoHla Ghdt. 

38. 1l.dm Ghdt .. 

30. Pdnchganga Ghdt 


40. Diirgd or Kdli Ghdt. 

41. Binrlu Mddhava Ghdt.. 

42. Gau Ghdt. 

43. Trilochaiia Ghat (or Pilpilla Tirtli) . 

44. Tiliandla Ghdt. 

46. Maitra Ghat. 

40. Frahldd Ghat. 

47. Rd,jGhAt . ’ . . ■ . 


Names of the Buildings adjacent to 
each Ghdt. 


9. Tlie Cremation Ground. 

11. Keddmdth TemplCr 
18i MduaaroYor)»tank ourrouaded hy slulawi 
18. The Chatr or Host-house of Rajah Amrita 
Rilo. 


20. Temple of the Goddess diansothi. 

21. Bnilt by the Rdnd of Oodeypur. 

22. A flue building at head of stairs. 


25. The Observatory. 

20. Mahalla Agast Kund (best point for em¬ 
barking). 


80. Temple of Bl^heshwar or Golden Temple 
ana Holy Well. 

3.3. Temple of Tdi-keshwara, Well of Hanf* 
kar.%nilcd. Crciiiatiou Ground. 

84. Broken Wall. 


.38. Temple of Rdm. 

39. Confluence of the Dliantapdpd, Jarapdn- 
dda, Kirpdnada, Saraswatf, and Ganga, 
the first four underground Aurang- 
zib’s Mosque, called Mddhu Dds kd 
lieorhA 


42. Stone figure of a cow, 

43. Houses of the Dihli family and Cemetery 

of Makhdum l^dliib 


47. Bridge of Boats. 


The AsM Ohat is one of the five cele¬ 
brated places of pi1griina/re iu Benares. 
The cbanucl of the Asbi, wbicli here 
falls into the Gauges, is dry daring the 
cold weather. It is about 40 ft. Inroad. 
The steps at this Ghat are a good deal 
broken, and though one of the most 
sacred, it is certainly not one of the 
handsomest Ghats. This is the nearest 
Ghat from which to cross to Ramnagar, 
the palace of the Maharajah of Benares. 
The-next Ghat is the BachhraJ or Lala 
Misr Qkcd, Here the Jains have built 
two temples, which stand on the bank 
of the Ganj^ At the N. end of TolA 
Ghat, which comes next, huge masses 
of the building have fallen, and lie on 


the river’s edge. At Bao SaMb CQuLt 
is a huge recumbent image of Bhim, 
which *is said to be annually washed 
away and restored. The traveller will 
now pass the Akrul Ghat and come to 
the Shivala Ghat. Here stands the 
fort in which Chait Sing resided. It 
is a handsome building, and appears as 
fresh as when fimt constructed. In 
the upper part of the N. wall are five 
small windows in a row, from ono of 
which Chait Sing made his escape, 
when he fled from Warren Hastings in 
1781. It is now called the Khali 
Mahal, or*“empty palace,” and be- 

S " to Goveniment. In this vast 
ing - two com]>anies of Sepoys and 
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three officers, who were sent by Hastings 
to arrest Chait Sing, vrere massacred by 
ai mob, owing to the soldiers having 
come without their ammunition. When 
fresh troops reached the pfilaco, Chait 
iiiiog had ned. The Shivala Ghat is one 
of tile finest and most crowded of the 
Ohats. Part of it is assigned to the 
religious ascetics called Gusains. The 
next is the Dandi Ohat, and is devoted 
to the staff-bearing ascetics called 
Dandi Pants. It is also very largo. 
The Hanuman Ghat, which comes next, 
is large and generally crowded. At the 
Smashan Ghat, pyres for cremation may 
bo %een being built, while bodies wrapt 
up in wliite or red cloths lie with their 
feet in the Ganges ready to be burned. 

Passing the Lali Ghat, the Eedar 
Ghat, which comes next, deserves at¬ 
tention. According to the religious 
books of the Hindus, the city is divided 
into three great portions—Benares, 
Kashi, from whence the popular name, 
and Kcdar. Kodar is a name of Shiva, 
but it also signifies a mountain, and 
especially a part of the Himalayan 
mountains, of which Sliiva is the lord, 
hence called Kedaniath. His temple, 
or rather the top of it, may be seen 
from the river at this Ghat. It is 
much resorted to by the Bengali and 
Tailangi pop. of the city. The temple 
is a spacious building, the centre of 
which is supposed to be the ydace where 
Kedamath dwells. At the four corners 
are Shivalas, with cupolas. Here are 
two brass figures, hidden by a cloth, 
which is removed on payment of a fee. 
The walla and pillars ai-e painted red 
or white. There are two large black 
figures, which represent the dwarpals, 
or janitors; each lias four hands holding 
a trident, a flower, a club, and the fourth 
empty, to push away intruders. At 
the bottom of the Ghat is a well called 
the Gauri Kund, or “well of Gauri,” 
Shiva’s wife, the waters of which are 
said to be efficacious in curing fevers, 
dysentery, etc. To the W. at 600 yds. 
is the UaJisaroTar tank, round which 
are 60 shrines. Manas or Mansarovar 
is a fabulous tank in the Himalayan 
mountains, near Kailas, ^or Shiva's 
heaven. Near the tank at Benares so 
.;,called la a stone 4^ ft. high, and 15^ ft. 


in periph^y, which is said to ^ow daily 
to the extent of a sesamum seed. In a 
street to the E. of the tank are figures of 
Balkrishna, or the infant Krishna, and 
ChatrhhuJ or Vishnu. Close by is a 
SUivala, built by Hajah Man Sing, and 
called Maneshwar. At the Chauki 
Ghat is the plaoe where serpents are 
worshipped. Here, under a inppal 
tree, are many idols and figures of 
snakes. In a street close by, called 
Kowal, is a figure of Dui’ga with ten 
arms. 

The next Ghat, whore the stairs 
ascend into a large house or sarai built 
by Amrit Rao for travellers, is' the Chatr 
or Rajah Ghat.' On leaving it the 
traveller reaches the Someshwar Ghat 
so called from the ad^jacent temple of 
the moon. Soma being the “moon,” and 
Pshwar “lord.” At this Ghat every 
kind of disease is supposed to be healed. 
Close by is an alley, in which is the 
shrine of Barahan Devi, a female 
.ffisculapius, who is W'orshippod in the 
morning, and is supposed to cure 
swelled hands and feet. From Chauki 
to Pande Ghat the water is very dirfy, 
owing to a largo drain, which pours the 
tilth of the city into this part of the 
Ganges. There is nothing particular 
to be seen at the next four Ghats, but 
the one after them, Chausathi Ghat, 
is one of the most ancient at Benares. 
Here, in a narrow lane, is a temple to 
the goddes.s Chausathi. Chausathi 
signifies “sixty-four.” The Bana Ghat, 
built by the Maha Rana of Oodoypur, 
is not much frciiuentcd by Hindus. 
It is the special place for the bathing 
of the Mohammedans. The Iffunshi 
Ghat is the most pictnrestxuo of all the 
Ghats at Benares. It was built by 
Munshi Sliri Dhar, Diwan of the Rajah 
of Nt^ur, Notice the building at the 
top of the stair. Of the two next Ghats 
nothing particular is to be said. Sitla 
Ghat signifies “small-pox Ghat,” over 
which a Hindu goddess presides. 

Oasashwamedh Ghat is one of the 
five celebrated places of pilgrimage in 
Benares. It is specially thronged 
doling eclipses. Here* Brahma is said 
to have offered in sacrifice ten homes, 
and to have made the place o^uol in 
merit to Allahabadi 
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The traveller may disembark hero 
and walk to the Maa Maadir dhat to 
see the Observatory. This lofty baild> 
ing gives a fine appearance to the Qhat, 
and commands a beautiful view of the 
river. It was erected by liajah Jai 
Sing, the^ founder of' Jeypore in 
Kajputana, who succeeded the Bajahs 
of Amber in 1693. That Rajah was 
chosen by Muhammad Shahi to reform 
the calendar. The remarkable results 
of his astronomical observations, were 
formulated in tables, published by Jai 
Sing, and noticed in Tod’s Rajasthan. 
In these tables he corrected those of De 
la Hire, and they still exist as a monu¬ 
ment of his skill, under the name of 
“Tij Muhammad Shahi.” He built 
five observatories—at Delhi, Benares, 
Muttra, Ujjain, and Jeypore. On 
entering the Observatory the first in¬ 
strument seen is tho Bhittiyantra, or 
“mural quadrant.” It is a wall 11 ft. 
high and 9 ft. 1;| in. broad, in the plane 
of tho meridian; by this are ascer¬ 
tained the sun’s altitude and zenith 
distance, and its greatest declination, 
and hence‘the latitude. Then come two 
large circles, one of stone and the other 
of cement, and a stone square, used, 
perhaps, for ascertaining the shadow of 
the gnomon and the degrees of azimuth. 
Next the Yantrasamant will be seen, 
the wall of which is 36 ft. long and 4^ 
ft. broad, and is set in the plane of tho 
meridian. One end is 6 ft. 4| in. high, j 
and tho other 22 ft. 3^ in., and it 
slopes gradually up, so ns to point to 
the North Polo. By this, the distance 
from tho meridian, the declination of 
any planet or star and of tho sun, and 
the right ascension of a star are cal¬ 
culated. There are hero a double 
mural quadrant, an equinoctial circle 
of stone, and another Yantrasamant. 
Close by is the Chakrayantra, between 
two walls, used for finding the de¬ 
clination of a planet or star; and near 
it a Digansayantra, to find the degrees 
of azimuth of a planet or star. 

At.Bhairava Ghat is a Shivala, as 
Bhairava is only a terrific fom of 
Shiva. The idol hero is said to be the 
Kotwal, or magistrate of the city,* 
who rides about on an invisible dog. 
There is an image of a dog close to the 


idol, and the confectioners near sell 
images of dogs made of sugar, which 
are offered to tho idol of Bhairavanath. 
A Brahman here waves a fan of 
peacocks’ feathers over visitors to pro¬ 
tect them from evil spirits, and they in 
return must drop offerings into the 
cocoa-nut shell he holds. The idol 
here is of stone, with a face of silver, 
and has four hands. The temple was 
bnilt in 1825 by Rajah Rao of Poona. 
There are several other idols, and 
among them one of Sitla, goddess of 
smallpox, the offerings at which are 
taken by men of tho gardener caste, 
as they are the professional fli- 
oculators of India. At this place 
dogs are daily fed by a Grosain, who 
has servants under him, who make up 
cakes of wheat, barley, or jowari flour. 
On festivals the dogs have cakes of 
w’heaten flour, butter, and sugar. The 
traveller will come next to the Mir 
Ghat, which was built by Rustam' Ali 
Khan, Nazim of Benares. It now be¬ 
longs to tho Maharajah of Benaras. 
From this tho Nipalese Temple is seen, 
and is a strikingly picturesque object. 
It does not resemble in the least the 
Hindu temples. It is popularly called 
the Nipali Kharpa. 

Tho famous Golden Temple (sec 
below) is between this Ghat and tho 
Jal Sain Ghat. 

The Kyasth Ghat is of no import¬ 
ance. The Manikaranika Ghat, one 
of the five celebrated places of Hindu 
pilgrimage in Benares, is considered 
the most sacred of all the Ghats, and in 
November is visited by multitudes of 
pilgrims. It is also at the central point 
of the city, so that if a line were drawn 
from it to the W., it would divide 
Benares into two portions N. and S. 
Just above the flight of steps is tho 
Manikaranika Well, and between it and 
the stejM is the temple of Tarkeshwara, 
“god of salvation,’'^as Tarak signifies 
“ho who ferries over.” Below this 
temple the bodies of Hindus are burned. 
The well has its name from Manx, “ a 
jewel,” and Kama, “the ear,” Devi 
or Mahadco having dropped an ear-ring 
into it. During tiie eclipse of the sun 
it is visited by millions of pilgrims. 
The well, or, more properly, tank, is 
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36 ft. , anil stono steps lead down to Passing the DuTga Ghat, the travieller 
the water. Offerings of tlio Bel tree, will come next to the Bi&du Hadhava 
ftowers, milk, .sandal-wood, sweetmeats, Ghat, which was formerly dedicated to 
and water are thrown into it; and from Madhava or Krishna, whoso temple 
the putrefaction of these a SLench arises was rased by Anrangzih. The next 
equal to that w'hich ascends from the Ghat is the Gau Ghat, so called from 
Well of Knowledge. It nniy be men- tho number of cows that resort to it, 
tioned that at tho Cremation Ground and also from the stone figure of a cow 
below tho firo must bo brought from there, 

the house of a Domra, a man of very Tlio Trilochana Ghat, also called the 
low caste. Tho Domra who has tho Pilpilla Tirth, will next bo reached, 
monopoly of giving fire for cremation The pilgrim bathes in the Ganges at 
is very wealthy, as fees are demanded this Ghat, and then proceeds to the 
and given up to 1000 rs. At Tarkesh- Panchganga, and there bathos again, 
wara the idol is kejit in a reservoir of There are two turrets at the Trilochana 
wfiter. ' At this Ghat is the Charana- Ghat, and tho water between them 
paduka, a round slab projecting slightly po.sscsses a special sanctity. Passing 
from the pavement, on which stands a the three next Ghats the traveller wiu 
pedestal of stone: on its marble top are arrive at the Raj Ghat near the Bridge. 
2 imprints, said to have been made by On the morning of the 1st May 1850 a 
the feet of Vishnu. At the second terrific explosion took place hero, owing 
flight of steps of this Ghat is a temple to a magazine fleet blowing up, when 
to Siddha Vinayak, or Ganesh. The lying at this Ghat. All the buildings 
idol has three eyes, is painted red, and near were shattered. At tho junction 
has a silver scalp, and an elephant’s of the Ganges and the Barna is a piece 
trunk covered witli a bib, which of high ground v/hich in tho Mutiny 
resembles a barber’s cloth wrapped was strongly fortified, and has ever 
about a man Avhen he i.s about to be since been called the Raj Ghat Fort- 
shaved. At the feet of the imago is 

the figure of a rat, which is the Vahana Tho Golden Temple is dedicated to 
or “ veliicle ” of Ganesh. B i^hoshwar . tho Poison God, or Shiva— 

The traveller will now proceed to a word compomided of Vish, “ poison,” 
Slndia’s Ghat, which is curious from and Ishwar, “god,” because Shiva 
tho fact that its massive structure has swallowed the poison when the gods 
sunk several feet, and is still gradually and demons churned the ocean. Tho 
.sinking. The temple on the left of the temple is in a roofed quadrangle, above 
S. tun-et is rent from top to bottom, which rises the tower. At each comer 
as are the stairs loading to the curtain, is a dome, and at the S.E. a Shivala. 
between the turrets. It was built by The temple is surrounded by very nar- 
Baiza Bai, who constructed the colon-^ row crowded, streets. Opposite the on- 
nado round the Well of Knowledge, trance, with its finely wrought brass 
but was left unfinished. Passing over doorS, is a shop where flowers are sold 
the next two Ghats, the traveller will for offerings. The visitor may enter the 
come to the Ghosla Ghat, which was shop and ascend to the story above, 
built by the Nagpur Rajah, and is very which is on a level with the three 
massive and handsome. Bam Ghat towers of tho temple. The red conicaD 
comes next, and is much frequented tower 1. is that of Mahadeo’s temple; 
by Maratha.s. On the steps is a very next to it is a gilt dome, and on the 
sacred temple. rt. is the gilt tower of Bisheshwar's 

The next is the Panchganga Ghat, temple. The three are in a row in the 
beneath which 6 rivers are supposed centre of the quadrangle, which they 
to meet. Above it lises Aiirangzib’s 
mosque,called in maps “the Minarets.” 

The view from tho top of frie minarets 
(l$p fr. high) of the town beneath is 
vety striking. 


1 These conical towers, almost universal in 
)Bin<lu temples, are called Siknis or VimanaJu. 
The origin of their pecallae form Is unknown; 
they may originally have been intended to 
represent flames of mfi 
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almost fill upw They are covered with Bao Sindia. To the £. of the 
gold plates, over plates of copper which colonnade is a stone 19 and i, given by 
cover the stones. Theexpnsc of Riding the Rajah of Nipal, 7 ft. high. On the 
was defrayed by Maharajah Kanjit Sing S, side of the colonnade is an iron 
of Lahore. The temple of Bishoshwar palisade, within which is a shrine 
is 51 ft. high. Between it and the of white marble, and one of white 
temple of M^adeo hang nine bells from stone, and a carved stone support, 
a carved stone framework. One of these, from which hangs a bell. Around are 
and the most elegant, was presented by many richly carved small temples, 
the Maharajah of Nipal. The temple particularly one to the S. of Bishesh- 
of Mahadeo was built by Ahalya Bai, war, and the gateways of the court- 
Maha Rana of Indore. Outside the cn- yard arc similarly carved, and small 
closure, and to the N. of it, is the Court gilded spires add to the pictercs^ueness 
of Mahadeo, where on a platform are a of the scene. 

number of Lingaras, and many small Anrangzib’B Mosque is plain and of 
idols are built into the wall. They are no interest except for a row of Hindu 
thought to have belonged to the old or Buddhist columns in the front, 
temple of Bisheshwar, which stood N. W. This mosqne, built to iusult the Hindus 
of the present one, and was destroyed in one of their most sacred localities, 
by Aurangzib. Remains of this temple has led to much animo.sity between 
are still to be seen, and fom part of a them and the Moslems.' The Hindus 
mosque which Aurangzib built, where claim the courtyard between the mosque 
the old temple stood (sec below). and the wall, and will not allow the 

In the quadrangle bctw'ecn the Moslems to enter by the front of the 
mosque and the Temple of Bishesh- mosque, but only on one side. The 
war is the famous Gyan Eup, “ Well Moslems built a gateway in front of 
of Knowledge,” whci-c the Hindus the mosque, which still stands, but no 
suppose that Shiva resides. The quad- Moslem can outer by it, and the space 
ranglc itself is unpleasant, bnt in that between the pillars has been built up. 
respect falls short of the well, which A Fims rdigiosa tree overshadows the 
is absolutely fetid, from the decaying gateway and the road, but the Hindus 
flowcvs thrown into it, notwithstanding will not suffer the Moslems to touch a 
that it has a grating’over it, overspreail leaf of it. The British Government 
wth a cloth; for in this cloth there acts as trustee of the mosque, and 
are large gaps, and ilowers are continu- allows certain mon^s belonging to it 
ally falling through them. The to be paid into the Treasury, and to be 
votaries also throw down water; and periodically made over for the benefit 
as they are not at all particular how of the trust. Those who have seen 
they throw it, they make the pave- the best Mohammedan buildings will 
mont one vast puddle, and besprinl^ |)e disappointed with this. During the 
their fellow-worshippers all over, ^ period of nearly two centuries since the 
that the clothes of many of them arc mosque was built not a stone has been 
in a dripping state. It is said that loosened. It was constructed on the 
when the old-temple of Bisheshwar was site of a magnificent temple of Mad- 
destroyed, a priest threw the idol into hava, or Kridina. A small number of 
this well, hence its uncommon sanctity, the faithful assemble hero on Fridays, 
The platform is thronged by men and otherwise it is deserted. The inside of 
women, and the horriblo din of gongs the mosque is very naiTow and ugly, 
and voices deafens the visitor. Crowds The traveller can ascend the central 
of fresh pilgrims arrive incessantly ; staircase, which leads to the roof, by two 
and as uumbors of cows are mixed up most pmeipitous flights of steps. There 
in the throng, and must; bo treated arc ropes on either side. The view from 
with great consideration, the jostling the mmarcts is picturesq^ue. 
is Bomeihing terrific. The roof ana Just out;}ide the Golden Temple is 
colonnade of this quadrangle were built the Shrine of Banlohar, or Shani, the 
in 1828, by Baiza Bai, wicbw of Daulat planet Saturn or its regent., The 
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iihage is a round silvor disc, from whicli Ganges, it ^111 be well to ask permia- 
hanga an apon, or olotll, wllicll SM tO Tisit tilfi palaco. Having ot- 
prevcnts one remarking that it is a tained this, the traveller will drive past 
head without a body. A garland the Durga Kund Tenmle to what is 
hangs from either ear, and a canopy is called the Ramnagar Ghat on the W. 
spread above. A few steps beyond bank of the Ganges, opposite to a Ghat 
this is the Temple of Annapurna, a of the same name on the E. bank, 
goddess whose name is compounded which is overlooked by the palace, 
of “food,”andPitraa, "whofills There is a fine view from the rooms 
with." She is supposed to have express which look on the river, 
orders from Bishoshwar to feed the At 1 m. to the K.E. of the palace is a 
inhabitants of Benares. In front of beautiful tank, with flights of stone 
this temple are a number of beggars, steps to the water’s edge, and a stone 
who pester all passers-by. It was casing all round. To the N. of the 
built about 1721 by the Peshw'a of tank is a temple called Sumer Maudir. 
tb^t date, Baji Bao. There arc four Samath.—The site of old Benares, 

shrines in this temple dedicated to the where Buddha taught. To reach it 
Sun, Ganesh, Gauri Shankar, and the cross the Barna Bridge and pass Warren 
monkey-god Hanuman. !Near this is Hastings’s sun-dial on E., proceed along 
the temple of Sakshi Vinayak, the the Ghazipur Hoad to the third mile- 
witnessing deity. It was built in 1770 stone, and then turn off to the left, 
by a Maratha, whose name is not Shortly after turning, two towers, one 
recorded. Here pilgrims, after finishing of which stands on a hill, come in view, 
the Panch Kosi, or five kos or 10 m. In Fergussoii’a Hist, of Arch, is a view 
circuit round Benares, must get a of this tower, or Tope, and also an 
certificate of having done so, otherwise excellent account of it; with a repre- 
their labour goes for nothing. S. of the sentation of the panelling. " The best 
temple to Snani is that of Shukaresh- known as well as the best preserved of 
war, Shukar being the planet Venus the Bengal topes, is that at Samath, near 
or its regent, and Ishwar “god.” Benares. It ivas carefully explored by 
Here prayers are made for handsome General Cunningham in 1835-36, and 
sons. Between the Temple of Anna- found to bo a stupa—^viz. containing 
puma, and that of Sakshi Vinayak is a no relics, but erected to mark some 
stmngc figure of Ganesh, squatting on spot sanctified by the presence of Bud- 
a platform raised a little above the path, dlia, or bv some act of his during his 
This ugly object is red, w'ith silver long resiaonco there. It is situated in 
hands, feet, ears, and elephant’s the Deer Park, where ho took up his 
trunk, residence, with his five disciples, when 

After viewing too closely the vulgar he fipt removed from Gaya on attaining 
aspect of Hindu worship, and snficrinH||pmdlid.hood, and commencing his mis- 
from the smells, jostlings, and nois^lKn as a teardier. What act it com- 
of the Golden Temple, it will bo a re/ niemorates we shall probably never 
lief to visit the Maharajah of Vijayanar- know, as there are several mounds in 
gram’s Female School close by. Hero the neighbourhood, and the descriptions 
are a large number of girls of all ages, of the Chinese pilgrims are not suffi- 
from three to eighteen, and of the ciently precise to enable us now to dis- 
highost castes, some of them Brahmanis. criminate between them. ’' ^ 

Near tliis is the Carmichael Library, The building consists of a stone base- 
whichwas built by public subscription, ment 93 ft in diameter, and solidly 
About 1 m. N. from this is the Town built, the stones being clamped together 
Hall, a modern building of red stone, with iron to the height of 43 ft. Above 

that it is in brickwork, rising to a 
B a mna gar and Samath. lieight of 110 ft. above the surround- 

Bofore visiting Bamhager, the resi- t'ng ruins, and 128 ft above the plain, 
deuce of the Maharajah of Benares, Externally the lower part is relieved 
whieh is on the right bank of the i Fergusson's Indian AnMuaure. 
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by eight j;wrojectiu 0 fecea, oftch 81 ft, 9 tbo Btupa Of McK, eacll Mdiftg. a 
in. wide, and 16 ft. apart. In each is statue of Buddha in embossed *gold. 
a small niche, intended apparently to To the S.W. of the rihara was a stone 
contain a seated figure of Buddha, and stupa raised by Asoka, having in front 
below them, encircling the monument, a column 70 ft. high, on the s^t where 
is a band of sculptured ornament of the Buddha delivered his first discourse, 
most exquisite beauty. The central W, of the monastery was a tank in 
part consists of geometric patterns of which Buddha bathed, to the W. of that 
great intricacy, but combined with another where he washed his monk's 
singular skill; and above and below water-pot, and to the N. a third where 
folia^ equally well designed, and so he washed his garments. Close to the 
much resemblmg that carved by Hindu tanka was a stupa, then another, and 
artists on the earliest Mohammedan then in the midst of a forest aii^third. 
mosques at Ajmore and Delhi, as to To the S.W. of the monastery at ^ am. 
make us feel sure that they cannot he was a stupa, SOO ft. high, resplendent 
very distant in date. with jewels and surmounted by can 

“In his excavations, Oeneral Cun- arrow.” The Dhamek Stupa, the one 
ningham found, buried in the solid now existing, stands on rising ground, 
masonry, at the depth of 10 ^ ft. from and has to the W. a Jain temple sur- 
the summit, a largo stone, on which rounded by an enclosure. About 40 
was engraved the usual Buddhist for- ft. from the E. end there is a torso of 
mula: ‘Yedharmma hetu,' etc., in char- Buddha, with the Brahmanical Thread, 
acters belonging to the 7tU century.” There are also a few carved stones. To 
Dr. Fergussonwritesthat he is'‘inclined the W. are acres of mounds and exca- 
to adopt the tradition preserved by vations, showing that there were exten- 
Captain Wilford, to the effect that the sive buildings in that direction. At 
Sarnath monument was erected by the 370 ft. to the W. by S. of the Dhamek 
sons of Mohi Pala, and destroyed (in- Stupa, is a round well 50 ft. in diameter, 
toiTupted) by the Mohammedans in which the miide calls the Bani’s bath. 
1017 A.P., before its completion. The It is 15 ft. deep, and a torso of Buddha 
form of the monument, the character lies in it. 

of its sculptured ornaments, the un- A little to the N. of the well is Jagat 
finished condition in which it is left, Sing’s Stupa, so called by Cnnning- 
and indeed the whole circumstances of ham, because Babu Jagat Sing, Diwan 
the case,” he continues, “render this of Chait Sing, excavated it to get 
date so much the most probable, that I bricks to build Jagatganj. 'The other 
feel inclined to adopt it almost without tower stands on a very steep mound 
hesitation.” about 100 ft. high. The building is 

Sarnath was visited by the Chmese octagonal, and has an Arabic inscrip- 
Buddhist pilgrims, Fa-llian in 399 A^|||KOn on the N. side, and a well down 
and Hiouen Thsang in 629-645 A.lliRlBie centre. 

The former says; “At 10 li (2 ra.) to The objects of interest in the Canton- 
tho N.W. of Benares is the temple, are the Mint, where the Europeans 
situated in the Deer Park of the Im- and other Christians assembled when 
mortal.” Hiouen Thsang states that to the Mutiny broke out in 1867, the 
the N.E. of Benares was a stupa, built yellowh^alow, where Warren Hast- 
by Asoka, 100 ft. high, and opposite to ings nvAa, and the su fj^dicU he erected, 
it a stone column “ of blue colour, There is a large jail, and the necessary 
bright as a mitror.*’ He says the offices of a large civil station.] 
monastery of the Doer Park was divided 
into eight parts, and was surrounded 983 m. Buxar sta.]tc 
by a wall, within which were balus¬ 
trades, two-storied palaces, and a Vi- 1082 m. Arrah sta., D.B. Tho special 
hara, 200 ft. high, surmounted by an, intere.st that attaches to this spot is in 
An-molo or mango in embossed gold, connection with an incident of the 
“.There were 100 rows of niches round Mutiny. After some preliminary 
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troubles, the Sepoys at Dmapur 
mutinied on the 24th July. They then 
marched to Arrah, where they released 
•. the prisoners in the jail, plundered the 
’ treasury, and, but for the gallant re- 
\ sistance olfered, would have destroyed 
\all the Christians in the place. A 
^erioua misfortune added ^ enormously 
•^to the difHculties of the situation. A 
relieving party of about 230 Europeans 
from Dinapur fell into an ambuscade 
and woi'u nearly auuiliilatcdi lu the 
meantimo the little ])arty of Englisli 
at Arrah were holding out against tre¬ 
mendous odds. They were surrounded 
by 2000 Sepoys, and a multitude of 
armed insurgents, perhaps four times 
that number. There were about 12 
Englishmen and 50 Sikhs. 

On the 27th of July the Dinapur 
muliuons Sepoys attacked the little 
garrison under Vicars Boyle, the Civil 
Engineer, and Ilercward Wake, but 
were mot with such a heavy fire that 
they broke into groups and sheltered 
themselves by trees. The enemy had 
recourse to various devices for driving 
the English out, but in vain. A week 
thus pa.ssed, bnt when the secoml 
Sunday came round Major Vincent 
Eyre, who had fought his way through 
the enemy’s lines, arrived witli 4 guns, 
60 English gunners, and about 260 in¬ 
fantry, and after a very critical engage¬ 
ment against overwhelming numbers, 
charged home, and the enemy broke 
and Aed in confusion. 

The house they defended stands in 
the Judge’s Compound. It is nearly a 
sq., and has two stories, with a vcran>| 
dah on three sides, supported by ai'chef 
which tlio besieged filled up with, 
sand-bags. The lower story is a 
little over 10 ft. high, and was h(dd by 
50 Sikh soldiers. The garrison dug a 
well in the house, and that was all Uio 
water they had. 

At about a"“^m. from, the Judge’s 
house is St. Saviour’s Church, a very 
small hut neat building. In this church 
and in a railed enclosure near the Col¬ 
lector’s Court-house are some interest¬ 
ing monuments and tombs of those 
who. fell in this gallant defence and 
XffBQVie. 

An’ali is on a branch of the Son 


Garni, the great irrigation - work of 
Sonth Behar. The Ganges is crossed at 

1062 m. Bankipur June, sta.,^ D.B., 
the Civil Station of the district, forms 
the western extremity of the city of 
Patna (sto. 6 m. farther E.) (170,000 
inhab.), which covers 10 sq. m.raud 
with its suburbs extends 9 m. along 
the S. bank of the Ganges, bnt con¬ 
tains nothing of much interest to the 
travoller, except a building called the 
Golah, which was built for a gi'auary 
in 1783, but has never been used for 
that purpose. It is 426 ft. round at 
the base, built of masomy, with walls 
12 ft. 2 in. in thickness, tho interior 
diameter being 109 ft. It is about 90 
ft. high, and might contain 137,000 
tons. Inside there is a most wonderful 
echo, the best place to hear which is in 
tho middle of the building. As a 
whisjjering gallery there is perhaps 
no such huilding in tho world. The 
faintest whisper at one end is heard 
most distinctly at tho other. As a 
curiosity, if for no other reason, tho 
building should bo kept up. The 
ascent to the top is outside, by steps. 
At the top is a platfonu 10 ^ 9 in. 
round, which has a stone placed in the 
centre. This stone can he lifted and 
access obtained to the interior. It is 
said tliat Jang Badahiir of Nipal rode 
a pony up the steps outside to the top. 

Patna is a great centre for the Indigo 
Trade. The Bazaars are very exten¬ 
sive and well worth a visit. The 
Government Opium Factory is the 
jtogost in India. 

^Bankipur is the junction for the 
Tirhoot State Rly., N.; the Bengal and 
N.W. Kly., leading to Oudh ; and the 
Patna Gaya Rly. S. 

[Expedition to Gaya. 

57 m. from Bankipur. 

This jounioy will not repay the ordin¬ 
ary traveller, out to tho arch^logist or 
the student of Buddhism it will bo 
full of interest. The district of Gaya 
contains many places of great sanctity. 
Tho rocky hills which here run out far 
Jnto tho plains of the Ganges Valley 
teem with associations of the religion of 
Buddhism, many of. which have been 
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diverted to hewrobjecte by modern 
superatition. The Brahinona stamped 
out the Buddhist faith, but they have 
utilised its local traditions to their own 
profit. At the present day the chief 
pilgrims to the temple and sacred tree 
at middh Gaya are devout Maratlias, 
who come to pray for the souls of their 
ancestors in purgatory. The pilgrim, 
before leaving his home, must first walk 
five times round his native village, 

calling upon the souls of his ancestors 

to accompany him on his journey. 
Arrived at Gaya, he is forthwith placed 
in charge of a special Brahman guide. 

Gaya is a city of 80,000 inhab. At 
1 m. from the station is the D. 13. and, 
a short way to the W. of it, the Uol- 
lector’s office. 

About 100 yds. N. of the cemetery, 
3 m. E. of the station, is f, Temple, 
sacred to Mahadeo, Ram, Lakshman, 
Ganesh, and Hnnuman, built by Rani 
, Indrajit, of Tikari, at a very consider¬ 
able cost. Thence to the temple of 
Blshu Pad, in Old Gaya, is 1 i m. It is 
difficult to .approach the temple except 
on foot, owing to the extreme narrow¬ 
ness of the streets. Beyond this is the 
Footstep of Vishnu, or the Bishn Pad, 
which is 13 in. long and 6 in. broad. 
It is of silver, and is enclosed in a 
vessel of silver inserted into tlie pave¬ 
ment, which has a diameter of 4 ft. 
Here ilowers and other offerings are 
made. 

Buddh Gaya is 7 m. S. of the city. 
>^'’or the first 5 m. the road is good, but 
unshaded by trees. Pass the prison, 
rt. ; after 5 m. turn 1., and go for 2 
m. along a country road. The Temple 
of Biiddh Gaya is of very great anti- 
/quity (643 B.O.), and abounds with 
' traditions of the life of Buddha. It 
is built in a hollow, which diiriinishcs 
its apparent height. It is also shut in 
by small houses. The figure of Buddha, 
according to Iliouen Thsang, was of 
perfiimett paste, and Was destroyed cen¬ 
turies, ago. Other figures of plaster 
were subsequently made and also de¬ 
stroyed. Opposite the entrance stood 
a Bo tree (a pipul or Ficm religiosa). 
To the 1. is the place where the founder 
of the present College of Mahants, 
about 250 years ago, performed Tap- 
{fisdial 


asyct, that is, sat surrounded by fonr^ 
fires, with the sun overhead. The' 
ashes were preserved, and a hollow 
pillar, with a diameter of 4^ ftl ^nd 
4 ft. high, rising from a sq. base was 
built over them. Nearly in line with 
it are three masonry tomus of Mahants. 

It is known that Asoka surrounded 
the temple with a stone railing. As 
much of this railing as could bo found 
has been restored to the position which 

it is supposed to Lave occupied. The 

railing has four bars of stone*, sup¬ 
ported by pillars at intervals of 8 ft. 
The top rail is ornamented with carv¬ 
ings of mermaids, or females with 
tails of fish, inserting their arms into 
the mouths of Makarahs, that is, im- 
aginaiy crocodiles, with large ears like 
those of elephants, and long hind legs. 
Below this top bar are three others, 
also of stone, ornamented with carv¬ 
ings of lotus flowers. The pillars are 
adorned with carvings of various groups, 
such as a woman and child, a man, with 
a woman who has the head of a horse, 
Centaurs, and so on. Mr. Fergusson 
pronounced this to bo “ the most anoiont 
sculxitured monument in India." The 
plinth of the temple is 26^ ft. high, 
and at the top of it is a clear space 13 
ft. broad, which allowed a passage round 
the tower, and also gave access to a 
chamber in it. At each corner of the 
platform by which the passage round 
the tower was effected was a small 
temple, and below, outside Asoka’s 
rail, were many subordinate temples. 

Mr. J. C, Oman says: “ If it were 
:^ssible to ascertain by any means what 
particular spot on earth is the most 
sacred in the opinion of mankind, 
there is every reason to think that the 
majority of votes would be given in 
favour of Buddh Gaya. Defaced by 
time and the hand of man, transformed 
a good deal through well-meant restora¬ 
tions, the celebrated temple at Buddh 
Gaya, even in its modern disguised 
condition, with its lOth-centuiy stucco 
about it, and its brand new gilt finial, 
is an imposing stiaicturo, about 170 ft. 
high anrl 50 ft. wide at its base. All 
things consiuered, it has certainly lasted 
remarkably well, the material of which 
it is constructed being only i^ell-Burnt 
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brick comoiited with mud. Stone has 
been used only in the door frames and 
flooring. The building is plastered 
with hmo-mortar. It is built in the 
form of a pyramid of nine stories, em¬ 
bellished on the outer side with niches 
and mottldinge. Facing the rising sun 
is the entrance doorway, and above it, 
at an elevation greater than the roof of 
'the porch which once adorned the 
temple, there is a triangular opening 
to admit the morning glory to fall upon 
the image in the sanctuary.” 

A Burmese inscription records its 
restoration in 1306-1309. Again in 
18iF7 permission was granted them to 
I'estore the tomide, but Rajendralala 
Mitra, deputed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal to inspect their 
work, states that “the Burmese carried 
on demolitions and excavations which 
in a manner swept away most of the 
old landmarks.” The remains of the 
vaulted gateway in front of the temple 
were completely demolished, and the 
place cleared out and levelled. Tlic} 
stone pavilion over the Buddha Pad 
WM dismantled, and its materials cast 
aside on a rubbish mound at a distance. 
The granite plinth beside it was re¬ 
moved. The drain-pipe and gargoyle 
which marked the levm of the granite 
pavement were destroyed. The founda¬ 
tions of the old buildings noticed by 
Hiouen Tlisang were excavated for bricks 
and filled Avith rubbish. The revetment 
wall round tlie sacred tree had been 
rebuilt on a difierent foundation on the 
W. The plaster ornaments on the 
interior facing of the sanctuary were 
knocked off, and the facing was covered 
with plain stucco, and an area of 213 
ft. to 250 ft. was levelled and sur¬ 
rounded by a new Avail. For further 
descriptiou of the temple, refer to Eaj- 
endrafala Mitra’s Bvddh Qaya, Calcutta, 
1878; and Cunningham’s Arc?i,. Surv. 
vol. iii; and Sir Edwin Arnold’s most 
delightful chapter in India Revisited. 
1886, “ The Land of the Light of Asia. ” 

To the N.W. is a smdl but very 
ancient temple, in which is a figure of 
Buddha standing. The doorway is 
finely carved.] ** 

' 

• lllfim. MokamehJune. sto.(B.) Line 


to the N. joinihg the Tirhoot State 
Railway. To the E. the loop line of 
the East Indian Railway, which follows 
the banks of the Ganges, rejoins the 
direct route at Ehana June., near Burd-.. 
wan. 


262 m. Luckeeserai June. sta. 
[Here a loop line of the E. I. Bly. 
branches E. along the banks of the 
Gauges via Jamalpur, »Sahebgange, 
and Tinpahar to l^ana (see below), 
where it rejoins the main lino.] 

1217 ra. Madhupur June. sta. (R.) 
of the Giridih Line. 

[Excunion to Farasnath 

Faxasnath Mountain.— From Mad¬ 
hupur sta. to Giridih sta. 24 m. by 
rail, from the latter place to the foot 
j of mountain 18 m. by goo<l road. 
Bearers at Madhuband for the 
ascent (2| hrs.) Tlie sportsman and 
the lover of mountain scenery will 
enjoy a visit to this far-famed mountain 
and jdacc of pilgrimage. The numer¬ 
ous temples, though most x>icturesquo, 
are of no great antiquity. It is 4488 
ft. above sea-level, and is the Eastern 
metropolis of Jaiii worship. According 
to tradition, Parasnath, who Avaa the 
23d Tirthankar of the Jaius, was born 
at Benares, lived 100 years, and was 
buried on this mountaiii. 

Madhuband; 1230 ft., where the 
bearers are procured, is at the N. side 
of the mountain. Hero is a Jai]) con¬ 
vent on a tableland. In a clearance of 
the forest, “the appearance of the 
snow-white domes and bannerets of its 
temple, through the fine trees by which 
it is surrounded, is very beautiful.” 
The ascent of the mountain is up a 
pathAvay worn by the feet of innumer¬ 
able pilgrims from all parts of India. 
10,000 still visit the place annually. 
The path leads through woods with 
large clumps of bamboo over slaty rocks 
of gneiss, much inclined and sloping 
away from the mountain. The Adew 
from a ridge 500 ft. above the village 
is superb. Ascending higher, the path 
“traverses a thick forest of a&l ( Vateria, 
or Thorea, robusta\ and other treesi 
s|)anned with cables of Bouhini&^ttems. 
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At 3000 ft. tho ve^tation becomes 
more luxuriant, and the conical hills 
of the white ants disappear. At 3600 
ft. the vegetatiou again changers, the 
trees becoming gnarled and scattered. 
The traveller emerges from tho forest 
at the feet of a groat ridge of rocky 
peaks, stretching E. and W. for 3 or 4 
in. The saddle.of the crest (4230 ft.) 
is marked by a small temple, one of 
many whiclT occupy various promi¬ 
nences of the ridge. The view is beauti¬ 
ful. To tho N. are ranges of low wooded 
hills, and the Barakah and .4ji rivers. 
To the S. is a flatter country, with 
lower ranges and tho Damodar river. 
The situation of the principal temple 
is very flno, below the saddle in a liollow 
facing the S., surrounded by groves of 
plantain and Ficiis indica. It contains 
little but the sculptured feet of Paras- 
iiath and some marble cross-lcgge«l 
figures of Bmldha, with crisp hair, and 
the Brail nianical Cord. Bears are 
lurmerous round this spot, A conval¬ 
escent depot for European soldiei-s was 
established in 1868, but was abandoned, 
and the olliccrs’ quarters arc now 
utilised as D.B.] 

1262 m. SitarampuT June. sta. for 
Barakar, 5 m. 

1268 m. Asensol June. sta. of the 
Bengal and Nagjuir Railway (see 
Rte. 3). 

1279 m. Banigunje Rta.,5^t on the E. 


edge of tho very extensive coal-fields of 
Jkmgal, which stretch out 384 m. to tho 
W., and extend under the bed of the 
Damodar. The place was formerly the 
property of the Rana of Bnrdwau, hence 
the name. More than 80 species of 
fossil |>lanta, chiefly forns^ have- been 

found in the coal, of similar species to 
those in tho Yorkshire and Australian 
coal. The mines afford regular employ¬ 
ment to a large number of men and 
women, chiefly of the Beanri tribe. A 
vast number of boatmen on the Damo¬ 
dar river oi'c employed in carrying coal 
to Calcutta. Tho coal is piled on the 
banks of the river, and can be carfied 
down only while the Damodar is^in 
flood. Tho mines are said to have been 
accidentally discovered in 1820 by Mr. 
Jones, the architect of Bishop’s College 
at Calcutta. The hills of Chatna, 
Biliari Nath, and Pachoto look well 
from Rauigunjo. 

1325 in. Khana June. sta. for tho 
loop line (see Rte. 19). 

1334 m. Burdwan sta. (R.) 

1376 m. Hooghly June, sta, for the 
Eastern Bengal Railway by the fine 
Bridge over the llooghly {JIugli) river. 

1379 m. Chandemagore sta. (see 
Exenrsiou from Calcutta). 

1400 ni. Calcutta, Howrah ter¬ 
minus (soo next page). 
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3%e Approach from ths Sea, Hooghly 
Ri/oer, and Landing-place at Calcutta. 
—rilot’s Ridge during tlio S.W. 
monflonn, that is from tlio IStli of 
March till the 16th of Scpteinb(3r, there 
is ^ floating- Liglit-vessel, whicli is a 

f ulde to vessels making the Hooghly 
*ilo.t Station. At this point the 
traveller enters its waters. The Cal¬ 
cutta Pilots are better ])aid, better 
educated, and occupy a higher )iositinn 
thajn othirs of their profession. The 
Hooghljws a most dangerous and diffl- 
cnlt Tiy||P to navigate. There is in the 
first plafce the di'ead of cyclones, which 
ins^y take place in any mouth except 
February, when they are unknown. 
The worst months are May and Octo¬ 
ber. In ^mo of these cyclones a storm 
wave hy covered the adjacent shores, 
anji many thousands of persons have 
j^rlshed. The cyclone of 1874 covered 
Island with water. But in 
Md^on to the x> 0 SBib 1 e danger of 
j tihftre is thp mal one of 

il^Tew shoals are cop- 
and nothing but « 


daily experience of the river can enable 
a pilot to take a vessel up safely. 
There is, for instance, the most danger¬ 
ous shoal called the “James and Mary." 
The real origin of the name dates from 
the wreck of a vessel called the Royal 
Jatnes and Mary on that bank in 1694. 
It appears first under this name in a 
chart dated 1711. Upon this shoal 
many other wrecks have taken place. 
The Hooghly cannot be navigated at 
night, nor until the tide makes can it 
be ascended. It is usual, therefore, to 
anchor near Saugar Island until oc¬ 
casion Borvea. 

Saugar Island.—A gathoiing of from 
100,000 to 200,000 pilgrims from .all 
parts of India, but principally from 
the Bengal districts, takes place in the 
early part of January, the date of the 
great Bathing Festival of Bengal. The 
bathing ceremony as a rule lasts for 
three days, though the fai^lasts for a 
‘Couple of dsyi? longerv of the 

fair is a sandbtitQk oU the S.. shore of 
the ^nd, fadhg tile .Surf, 3ust to th<^ 
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W; of tlie jtiuotidn of Pagoda Creek 
with the bay. ' An offering is made to 
the 8^ of oocoa-nnts, fruits, or flowers, 
and especially of fire gems—a pearl, 
diamond, an emerald, a topaz, and a 
piece of coral worth a rupee or two. 
Formerly children used to be cast into 
the seh. After bathing, the pilgrims 

go to tlio BpotTflierc tlie Fholu omblcm 

of Kapila Muni is set up. 

Sport is abundant. Deer, wihl bofir, 
and a groat variety of sea-birds are 
found throughout the year. 

Tigers are to be met with in the 
jungle. The best way to get about is 
in a boat, sportsmen lauding when 
they so desire for shooting, and return¬ 
ing at night. In this way good sport 
may be had; but without previous ex- 
l)ericnco too much must not be expected. 

The Lighthouse, of iron, 76 ft. high, 
was commenced in 1808. It is at 
Middleton Point, at tlie S.W. end ot 
the island, 570 yds. from low-watoi 
maik. 

The mouth of the Hooglily is about 
90 m. from Calcutta. 

At 40 m.t is the town of Kalpi, D.B., 
on the rt. going up slieam. 

Tt contains a large market-place fur 
the sale of rice grown in the interior, 
and there i.s a road from it to Calcutta. 

At SO Tu.,t as the crow flics, is Dia¬ 
mond Harbour, marked hy a large 
number of trees, where the E. I. Com¬ 
pany’s ships used to anelior. There is 
a Custom House hero, and the olliecrs 
board ships proceeding up the river. 
Rly. to Calcutta, 3 or 4 trains daily, in 
3 to 4 hrs. At 28 m.t is the Uupnarayau 
river, which flows into the llooghly 
on the 1. 

20 m.t Tamluk is pa.ssed 1. (pop. 
6000). A vciy famous city in ancient 
times, and a maritime x>ort of the 
lluddliists, where the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian embarked for Ceylon in the 
beginning of the 5th cent. A.n. Hiouen 
Thsailg 250 years later s}>eaks of it as 
an important Buddhist harbour. It 
is now a long way from the ocean, hut 
reached by the tide* There is a 
here known in the locality by the name 

t Calftatta. 


of Dar^ Bhama or Bhenna. It . 
origimuly a Buddhist temple. The 
shnne is surrounded by a cunouR triple 
wall. The foundation of the place con¬ 
sists of large logs covered with bricks 
and stones to a height of 30 ft. covering 
the whole area. 

The Damodar enters the 

llooghly District from Bui-dwau) and. 
flows past the villages of Ampta R. and 
Baghnau W. to Mahishralaia Ghat, 
where it is crossed by the Ulnbaria 
Midnapur Canal, and flows into the 
Hooghly opposite Fulta. It is n«vi- 
g.<ble ns far ns Ampta, which is 25 m. 
from its mouth, by boats of from fl) to 
20 tons. By thi.s river.large quantities 
of coal are brought from the ]^niganjo 
mines. 

Fulta is a large village juat opposite , 
the mouth of the Dainodar. It is the site 
of n Dutch factory, and is the place to 
w'hich the English ships sailed on the 
capture of Calcutta by Sirajudauleli. 

At 15 in. S.t Ulubaria, a small town 
on the 1. of the Hooghly, is passed, 
Here tho main road from Calcutta to 
the temple of Jagannath at Puri crosses 
tho Hooghly, and here begins the Mid¬ 
napur High-Level Canal. A fewm. N. 
of this on tho rt. are the extensive Akra 
brick-helds belonging to Government. 

At 7 m.t the first view of the city 
is obtained, and then Garden Saach 
is passed rt.; the Botanical Gardena 
and Bishop’s College on the 1. Tlie 
river is now crowded W'ith shij^tg at 
anchor, many rows deep, all the way 
up to tho Landing-place. Tho view is 
very striking, ond the forest of masts, 
the plain of tiic Esplanade, the Fort and 
the fine buildings in tho background, 
all give the idea of a groat commercial 
capital. _ « , 

AiriTal at CALOUTTA. 

Every vessel that arrives at Calcutta 
must be berthed by the Harbour-master, 
and should much delay take place, 
passengers may laud at Prinaep’s Ghat, 
wiiich is just op]iosite the S. extremity 
of Fort-Wjjliam. The fee is 2 annas for 
each person, and >i qpnas for luggs^. 
After getting out of the boat i^ere js a 
walk of about 40 yds.* to the cab, 
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{gJiarrie) stand. This Ghat is marked 
hy a pavilion of stone, supported hy 
mllara, and inscribed “ James Prinsep.’’ 
The general landing-place is a little to 
the N. of the Fort, and each great 
Steamship Company has one of its own. 
The passenger must take with him 
a pass from the Custom-House officer, 
without which he may not put ids 
luggage into a carriage. From the jetty 
to mo street is .about 100 yds., through 
the enclosure of the Custom House. 


cutta Ciicket Club. There is a good 
drive along the river side from the 
Gardens past Fort-William to Belve¬ 
dere, the Lieut.-Governor's residence, 
and another E. from the Gardens to 
Government House. There 19 alSO a 
drive on the S. side of the Esplanade 
to the Cathedral and Chowriiignee. 

A little to the N. is Babns Ghat, 
named from Bej Chandra Das, who 
constructed it. There is a handsome 
colonnade with Doric pillars. 


The Population of the city and 
suburbs is 840,000. r 

' ifbe Esplanade, or' Maidan, is a 

magnificciit open space of about m. 
diameter. 

Ochterlony MoniimenL —Not far from 
Oorernment House, in the centre of 
the Esplanade, is a column 165 ft. high 
to Sir David OcMerlonyf Bcsident. in 
Malwa and Rajputaua in 1823. It ha.s 
two galleries, at top, from which a tine 
view over Calcutta is obtained. W. of 
it are several statues. 

Statues .—First comes the bronze 
equestrian statue of Lord Uardinge. He 
is bareheaded, with his sheathed sword 
by hia side. It is a good likeness, and 
well executed. W. of this statue is 
that of Lord Lawrence, standing bare¬ 
headed.' To the IC. of l40rd Hardinge’s 
statue is an equestrian bronze statue of 
Earl of Mayo. On the Chowringhee 
Road the cquestrLan statue of 

Sir Jan^^Viftram,, by Foley, R.A. He 
is represented bareheaded, with a drawn 
sword in hia right hand. His horse i.<3 
violenuy reined in. Beneath is an in¬ 
scription., 

At the N.W. comer of the Esplanade, 
lining the Strand, are the Eden 
Gardens, for which Calcutta is indebted 
to^ tfeo Misses Eden, Lord Auckland’s 
sisters ; here a band pjays every even¬ 
ing. On the S. side is a line marble 
statue to Captain Sir William Peel, 
of H.M.S. Shannon, Commander of the 
Naval Brigade in the Indian Mutiny. 

On the N. side of the Gardens is the 
statue of Lwrd Attckla/nd. 

. Standing pieturesquely b^the water- 
^0 is a Burmese Pagoda, brought from 
^me-.and set up in 1856. Close to 
the Gaid^8ls..the Gronnd of the Gal- 


Government House stands in a 
garden of 6 acres. Begun 1799 by com¬ 
mand of Lord Wellesley (arch. Captain 
Wyatt). The design is copied from 
that of Kedlestone Hall, Derbyshire, 
built by Adam, and consists of a central 
building with four wings connected 
with the centre by galleries. The 
building stands N. and S., and the 
grand oiitnance faces the N. To the 
i-t. on entering, beneath the porch, is 
a fincly-oxecutiid white marble statue 
of the Marquis Wollesley. Close by arc 
portraits of Lonls Canning, 1856-62, 
Hastings, 1813-23, and Mayo, 1869-72. 

The Dininy-room is of white chunain 
with a floor of veined white marble. 
On either side are six well - executed 
marble busts of the Ctesars, taken from a 
French ship during the war. The 
Throne-room is so-called from its con¬ 
taining the throne of Tipn. The pic¬ 
tures are, the Queen seated, by Sir George 
ifayter, a most indifferent picture ; 
Queen Charlotte, standing; next George 
III.,—both su])posed to be by Hudson, 
the master of Sir J osliua Reynolds. Next 
is General the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, 
1803, by Homo, R.A., oue of the best 
in the collection, and extremely inter- 
e.sting. On the way to the breakfast- 
room, iviss E. through a curved passage 
to the Council-room. In this passage 
arc three full-length portraits—Lord 
Tcignmouth, 1793-98, The Earl of 
Ellenborough, 1842 - 44, and Lord 
Metcalfe, 1835-39, the well-known 
likene.ss by 11.ayes. 

At the end of the passage is the 
Conneil-room. The pictures are as 
mllows: The Earl 6f Mioto, 1807^18 ; 
Sir Eyre Cooto (over the eentie door); 
Marquis Comi^Hs^ 1786*98-1805; 
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Lord Hardinge, 1844-48, a |-length 
ortraifc, in mue undrefus, wearing a 
tar; Warren Haatinge, 1772-86, 
with a motto, “ Mens eeqiia in arduis,” 
at the top,—fine mcture. Over the 
2d door rti is The Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, 1862-63, a |-length. Over 
the window. The Earl of i^uckland, 
1836-42, a ^-length. Mr. John Adam, 
1823, a fine pictnre by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Maremis wenesley, 1798- 
1805, in peer’s robes. Over a window 
Lord Clive, |-length, wearing Riband 
of the Bath, by Nathaniel Dance. 

There are also pictures of Louis XV. 
and his Queen, perhaps by De la Roche ; 
of Lady William Bcntinck, by Becchy; 
of the Nawab S’aadat 'AH Khan, by 
Ohinnery; the Shah of Persia, 1798 ; 
•faswant Sing, Maharajah of Bhurtpur, 
by Anger; and the Amir of Kabul, by 
W. M. White. 

Above the dining-room and the ad¬ 
joining rooms is a splendid ballroom. 
The floor is of polished teak, and the 
ceilings are beautifully panelled, after 
designs by Mr. H. M. Locke. The 
chandeliers are said to have been cap¬ 
tured with the busts of the Cjesars and 
the portrait of Louis XV. from the 
Fieuch. It is believed that they were 
all taken from the same ship, and were 
a present from the French King destined 
for the Nuam of Haidarabau. In the 
S. anteroom is another pictnre of the 
Mar([ui3 Wellesley. On a table are the 
subsidiary treaty of Haidarabad, 1798, 
the partition treaty of Mysore, 1799, 
and subsidiary treaty of Scringapatam, 
1799. 

The extensive grounds are well kept. 
40 yds. from the verandah on the 
ground-floor is a fine brass 32-poandcT, 
taken at Aliwal, and inscribed in Gur- 
mukhi. On either side is a 6-pounder 
brass tiger-gun, taken from Tipu. On 
the N. side is a large brass gun, which 
is inscribed “ Miani, 17th February,” 
and also "Hyderabad, 30th of March 
1843.” On the N. side is another, w’ith 
a carriage representing a dragon. There 
. is also a small brass gun to the N.W., 
curious on account of its extreme age^ 

. The Towji> Ball.—This fine building 
stands W. of Govommetit House. It was 


built by the inhabitants of Oalodtta ki 
1804, and cost £70,000. The ctyle is 
Doric, with a fine flight of stem lead¬ 
ing to a portico on the S. The car¬ 
riage entrance is to the N. under a 
portico. The centre of the building 
is occupied by a saloon 162 ft. long, 
and 65 ft. broad. In the 8. front is a 
central room 82 ft. long, by 30 ft broad, 
and two smaller rooms. In the S. vesti¬ 
bule is a marble statue of Warren 
Hastings, by R. Westmacott, R.A. 
He stands between a Mohammedan and 
a Hindu. At the W. end of the lower 
sdloon is a marble statue by J. BacOj^, 
junr., of the Marquis of GomwSUuii 
This statue was ei’ected by the British 
inhabitants of Bengal, 1803 A.D. In 
the vestibules are busts of C. B. Green¬ 
law, Esq., and John Palmer, Esq., and 
portraits of Lord Lake, Lord Gough,' 
Sir C. Metcalfe, Sir H. Durand, Dwar- 
kanath Thakur, Bislimt Wilson, Mr, 
Cameron, Mr. Wilborforco Bird, Sir 
Henry Noniiau, and other distinguished 
men. There are also full-length por¬ 
traits of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
presented by Her Majesty to the city 
of Calcutta. 

Oxmosite the Hall, about 60 yds. off, 
is a bronze statue of Lord William 
Bentinck, with an inscription by Lord 
Macaulay. ’^- 

Thc Les^slative Council Ofiloe is 
close by to the N.W, TUe.S.^ront is 
adorned with Corinthian cj^phns. 

The High Court is after the model 
of the town hall at Ypres. Tbe Chief, 
Justice’s Court is in the S.W. corner. 
The Coujj^ of First Instance is at the 
S.E. corner. In the E. face is the 
Barristers’ Library. The Attorneys’ 
Library is in the E. corner ; and here 
is a portnut of Justice Norman.*, Jn 
the Court of First Instance, which is 
also used as a Criminal Court when 
required, are portraits of Sir Wm, Bur¬ 
roughs, by Lawrence, 1818 ; Sir Fred. 
Workman M'Naghten, by Chinnery, 
J824 ; and Sir Elijah ImiKsy, Knt, by 
Kettle, 1778. The next room contains 
a picture o,f Shamhu Nath Pandit, the 
first Indian Judge, a i^ative of Cashmero. 
In the Chief Justice’s Court are 3 pic¬ 
tures—Sir E. Impey, by Za0tny, 1/82, 
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in ted robes, standing; Sir H. Russell, 

by Cbinner^, 1872, robed iri red ; and 
Sir John Anstrutlier, 1805. In the 
centre of the E. side is a statue of Sir 
Eduard Hyde East, 1821. In the 
Judges’ Library are six pictures — 
Justice Trevor, H. B. Uaiington, and 
Sir John Colvin, who died at Acts. 
Opposite are Sir Ed. Ryan, Sir Robert 
Cnambers, and Sir Lawrence Feel. 
There is a garden in the centre quad¬ 
rangle, and a fountain. 

j 

The Secretariat. —This noble build¬ 
ing stands on the N. side of Dalhousie 
Sqtvire, and occupies the site of the 
Old Writers’ Buildings, where so many 
illustrious Induin statesmen com¬ 
menced tlicir jmblic career. 

Calcutta University Senate House. 

—On the N.W. of College Square are 
Presidency College, Hare School, and 
the Calcutta University. The Uni¬ 
versity Senate House is a grand hall 
120 ft, X 60 ft., in which the Convoca¬ 
tions for conferring degrees take place. 
It has a portico, supported by 6 lofty 
pillars. Close by is the Hare School, 
which is self-supporting,—it was erected 
out of the surplus fees of students. 
The Hindu College was founded in 
1824, and opened in 1827. The total 
cost was 170,000 rs. In the year 1855 
it was merged in the Presidency College. 
The foundation stone of the new build¬ 
ing of this jpollego was laid in 1872 by 
Sir George Campbell. 

^ Tlic Indian Museum, 27 Chow- 
ringhee Road, is an immense building, 
and contains a very fine collection of 
Fossils and Minerals, a Geological 
Gallery with rich specimens, and a 
Library ; but the most important 
feature is the Oallery of Ant.iquUieSy 
well worth inspection, particularly tlio 
Buddhist remains brought from the 
tope at Bharhut (see Fergusson’s Hist, 
of Arch .); also those from Muttra and 
Gandhara (Panjnb), etc. Some display 
exqiiisite feeling, and are executed Avith 
a vigour and- grace worthy of the 
Qraeks. The composition of the figures 
and the representations of Kie drapery 
veiy remarkable. 

i llicze is an ezoellent catalogue. 


Amongst other fine objeets from 
Muttra notice MS, a fignra of Buddha, 

6 ft. Kigl), with a halo behind the he&d, 
carved with floral devices. In the 
Gandhara Collection notice amongst 
many others O81 a tog, 7 seated winged 
male human figures \ 0 95, n portion 
of a frieze representing 6 naked boys, 
quite classic in design ;-&fr75,adome8tic 
scene, suggesting the Stable at Beth¬ 
lehem. 

The orchoiologist will find hero 
selected pieces from the most famous 
ancient buildings in India. There are 
interesting fragments of Buddhist art 
from the caves of Orissa, from Sanchi, 
and Buddh Gaya, from Muttra, and 
Sarnath, near Benares, and great num¬ 
bers of other sculptures. 

Amongst the Siwalik Fossil Remains, 
observe the Ilyienarctosor Hyajna-Bear; 
the Ainphicyoii, a dog-like animal as 
largeas the Polar bear; the Machairodus 
or Sabre-tooth tiger, wliose canine teeth 
were 7 in. lopg; also the Siwalik 
cat, which was at least .as large as a 
tiger,—it is distinguished by a ridge 
running along the upper part of the 
skull. Amongst the American Etlen- 
tata remark tlic Megalonyx, long-iiailed 
animal, and the Glyptodou, a gigantic 
armadillo, whose armour Wfis all of one 
piece, so that it could not roll itself up. 
There is the skeleton of a Megatherium 
brought from America, and one of an 
elephant 11 ft high ; also of Hodson’s 
e, whose two horns seen in a line 
‘ought to belong to a unicorn. 
Amongst Siwalik birds there are the 
shank-bone and the breast-bone of a 
waJing-bird as big as an ostrich. This 
bird has been called the Megaloscoloriiis, 
and these bones are tho only ones 
belonging to this species existing in 
the Avorld. In tho Upper Paleonto¬ 
logical Gallery there are many bones 
of tho Dinomis. Amongst the reptiles, 
remark a Magar or crocodile, from 
Matlah, 18 ft. Tong, and a snake of the 
Python species, suso of that length. 
There are the jaws of the Balenoptera 
indica, which must have belonged to a 
fish between 80 ft and 90 ft. long. 
Observe also the remains of the Croco- 
dilus crassideus, an ex^nct species of 
enormous dimensions. There is also 
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a specimen of the Siwalik Colossochelys, 
a gi^ntic tortoise of prodigious siso. 
It Will 1)6 noUced tliat whereas all the 

^ecies and many of the genera of the 
mwalik Mammals and Birds ai'e entirely 
different from those inhabiting the 
earth, all the genera of the Reptiles 
have living representatives in India. 
The Collection of-the Fossil Vertebrata 
of the Siwaliks is the most complete 
and comprehensive in the world. 

As to Minerals, it may be said that 
most of the diamonds exhibited are 
Indian, from Bundelkund, S. India, 
and Sambalpur. There are also models 
of the most celebrated diamonds, such 
as the Regent, the most perfect brilliant 
in existence, the Koli-i-Nur, the Great 
Nizam, etc,, all of which were obtained 
in India. Amongst the Meteorites, 
remark the model, No. 16, of one which 
fell on the 23d of January 1870, at 
Nedagolla, 6 m. S. of Parbatipur, in 
the Madras Presidency. The original 
weighed over 10 lbs. There is a 
])ortion of the original weighing 7 oz. 
260'8 gr., numbered 90, in the collection. 
11 is the only Indian meteoric iron here. 

The Economical Museum.—Those 
who desire to study the i)roducts of 
the country and see the linest samples 
of native manufactures should visit 
thi.s section of the Museum. It occu- 
pie.s a (quadrangular Imilding on the 
Uhowriiighec Road facing the Maidan. 
It was here that the Calcutta Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of 1883-84 was 
held. 

The Mint is at the W. end of Nim- 
tolla Street; built 1824-30 (archit. 
Major W. N. Forbes). The style is 
Doric, the central portico being a copy 
in half size of tho Temple of Minerva 
at Athena. The area of the building 
and grounds is 181^ acres. 

Tho Dalhottsie Institute stands on 
the S. side of Dalhousie Square, and 
was built “to contain within its walls 
statues and busts of great men. ” The 
foundation-stone was laid in 1865, but 
tho entrance portico preceded it, having 
been built lu 1824. It contains ? 
statue of the Marquis of Hastings, hy 
Chantrey. 


The hall is lined with marble, and 
measures 90 x 45 ft. It contains a statue 
of the Marquis of DalhousiC) by Btocll, 
R.S.A., and one of tho Right Hon. 
James Wilson, and a bust of Edward 
E. Venables, indigo planter, Azimgarh, 
by tho same artist. Also busts of 
Brig.-General Neil, C.B., and of Sir 
Henry Havelock, by Noble ; and busts 
of Sir James Outram and General John 
Nicholson, who led the storm at Delhi, 
hy Foley. 

The Asiatic Society is at 57 Park 
Street. This institution was established 
in 1784. Visitors can be elected mem¬ 
bers. The Asiatic Researches began 
to be issued in 1788, and continued 
to be published until 1839. The Jmr- 
7ml began in 1832, and from that time 
to 1839 both publications were issued. 
The curiosities have all been sent to 
the Indian Museum, where the Society 
was to have had rooms. This having 
been denied to them, Government made 
a grant to the Society of 1^ lakhs in 
compensation. The Library consists 
of 15,000 volumes, and there is a larjgc 
collection of coins, copper plates, pic¬ 
tures, and busts. 

The Post Office (opened 1870) is a 
Hue building. It stands on the site 
of tho S. face of the Old Fort, and looks 
E. on Dalhousie Semare, formerly Tank 
Square, and S. on Koilah Ghat Street. 
It cost 630,510 rs., and occumes an area 
of 103,100 sq. ft. At the corner 
is a lofty dome. According to tho 
GovernmeDt plaii, the site of the Blou^ 
Hole is marked by the third and fourth 
pillars in tho side fronting tho S(][uai’c, 
counting from N. to S. 

The Telegraph Office is also a fine 
building. It stands at tlie S. corucr 
of Dalhousie Square. 

Fort-William, S. of tho Maidan, was 
fortihud and received its name from 
the then King of England, but its site 
was changed in 1757, after the battle 
of Plassey, from that which is now 
occupied by the Post Office to the river- 
bank, where Clive commenced a now 
and much “more formidable fortress, 
wliich was hnishod in 1773, and cost 
2,000,000, sterling. It is an irregular 
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octagon, of wbich five sides look land¬ 
ward and three on the river. It is 
surrounded by a fosse 30 ft deep and 
50 ft. brood, which can be ^lled from 
the river. There are now two regi¬ 
ments, one English and one N. L, and 

one battery of artillery. There are six 
gates—Chowringheo, Piassev, Calcutta, 
and Water Gate, as well as dt. George’s 
and the Treasury Gate. Opposite the 
Water Gate is the Gwalior Monument, 
erected by Lord Ellonborougb, in 1844, 
in memory of the officers and men who 
fell in the Gwalior campaign of 1843. 
Jt was designed by Colonel W. H. 
Go'bdwyn, IJong. Eng.' It is of brick, 
faced with Jeypore marble, surmounted 
by a metal cupola made from guns 
taken from the emeny. In the centre 
the names of those who fell at the 
Ijattles of Maharajpur .T,nd Paniar are 
eugiavctl on a sarcophagus. There is 
also a willyport between Water and St. 
George’s Gates. Entering by Chow- 
ringbeo Gate, pa.st the Governor’s resid¬ 
ence, used as a Soldiers’ Institute and 
Garrison School, is the Fort (ffiurch, 
St. Peter's, built in 183.5. The Catholic 
Chapel, St. Patrick’s, was built in 1857. 
The Military P^'kon is built on a 
massive storehouse, on W’hicb is an in¬ 
scription relating to the amount of 
rice and grain deposited there by the 
antlioritics in 1782. The Arsenal is 
worth a visit. The Fort cojnmands 
the river, and is a formidable defence 
to Calcutta. 

The remains of the Old Fort.—The 
first Fort-William lay between Jlanks- 
hall Street, now Koilnh Ghat Street, 
on the S., and Fort Ghat Street, now 
Fairlie Place, on the N. Its W. aide 
fronted the river. 80 ft. W. of the 
Post Office is all tliat remains of the 
8. curtain of the Fort,—a row of arches 
10 ft high in the wall. The place is 
now used as a w'orkshop, with stables 
at the W. end. According to some 
authorities, the Black Hole was at the 
second arch where you enter. 

Metmlfe Hall, close by the S.W. 
corner ot Hare Street, was founded in 
honour of Sir Chorles Metcalfe by public 
iubseription. The desmn is copied 
from the portico of the Temple of the 
Winds Athens. Tlie entrance is on 


the E. under a roofed-in colonnade. The 
building contains the Public Library 
and the offices of the Amcultu^ and 
Horticultural Society. In the Library, 
which has passed through a period of 

Shameful neglect, there are many rare 

and vahrable works. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, on the E. of 
the !Maidan, is about 1 m. from the Fort 
(archit., Major W. N. Forbes), The 
style is Hindu - Gothic, or spurious 
Gothic modified to suit the climate of 
India. In the vestry of the Cathedral 
Is a large folio MS. volume entitled 
“History of the Erection of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,” which contains a plan of 
the Cathedral at p. 266. Over the 
poi'ch is a library, left to the public by 
Bishop Wilson, and here is an ex¬ 
cellent bust of that Bishop. The E. 
window' represents the Crucifixion,' 
designed by West. It cost £4000, and 
was ^ven % the Dean and Chapter of 
Windsoi'. It was intended to be given 
by George III. to St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. Beneath it are mosaics. 
The Communion Plate was given by 
the Queen. The building cost £50,000, 
of which the Bishop gave £20,000, half 
of which, however, w'cnt to endowment. 
The W. central window is a memorial 
to Lonl Mayo. 

On the 1. side of the vestibule is a 
black marble toblot to 16 officers of the 
Bengal Enginecr.s, who fell during 
the Indian Revolt in the years 1857- 
58. It is ornamented with 16 bronze 
medallions, repre.senting a well-known 
and gallant'incident in the siege of 
Delhi—the blowing up of the Cashmere 
Gate by Lieutenant Salkeld. Next is 
a tablet to 16 officers who fell in the 
Bhutan campaign. Next is a very 
elaborate ana peculiar monument, in 
memory of John Paxton Norman, of 
the Inner Temple, officiating Chief 
Justice of Bengal, who was assassinated 
on the steps of tho Town Hall when 
entering tho High Court on 20th Sop- 
toinber 1871. Next is a tablet to 7 
officers of the 68th Rogimont N.I., 
“who died during the Mutiny of tho 
'’Native Troops, and subsequent opera¬ 
tions, from 1857 to 1859; some on the 
field of battle, some by the hands of 
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tb^r own followers, btiiers from duiease; 
all doing their duty." 

Then follows a tablet to Mr. William 
Ritchie of the Calcutta Bar anM Inner 
Temple, a member of the Council of 
the CwTOruor-CrOBOral, The insoription 
on the tablet is by Thackeray, who was 
a cousin of Mr. Ritchie’s. Oii the left 
is a tablet to Sir H. M. Lawrence. 
The tablet is adorned with a medallion 
portrait in white marble. In the centre 
of the left wall of the passage from the 
vestibule to the transepts and body of the 
church is a monument to Lord Elgin. 

In the S.E. corner of the S. transept 
is the tovnh of Lady Canning^ brought 
from Barrackpur. It consists of a base 
of white marble with a sarcophagus, 
on wliich is inlaid a cross with flowers. 
Besides these there are commemorative 
tablets to many brave officers w’ho 
gave their lives freely in the perform¬ 
ance of duty in various parts of India. 

St. John’s Church, the Old Cathedral. 
—To the W. of Church Lane before 
coming to the General Post Office. 
“Council House Street” is written on 
the S.E, gate pillar. The compound is 
shaded with trees. Outside the church 
to the N. of the W. entrance is a 
domed pavilion about 50 ft. high, witli 
twelve pillars. It is said to have been 
erected in commemoration of those who 
fell in the Roliilla war, but strangely 
enough there is no inscription. 

The W. vestibule has on the 1. a 
large picture of the Last Supper, painted 
and presented to the church by Sir John 
Zolfany, in which the Apostles are all 
portraits of certain well-known inhabit¬ 
ants of Calcutta. The head of Our 
Saviour is said to have been taken from 
a Greek clergyman, called Parthenio, 
and St. John from Mr. Blaquire, the 
well-known police magistrate. In this 
church and its compound arc the oldest 
and most interesting tablets to be found 
in Calcutta. 

In the compound in the pavilion, 
at the N. end, is a tablet to William 
Hamilton, who, in 1717, having cured 
the Emperor Farrukhsiyar, obtained 
for the E. I. Company the right of 
im^rting their ^oods free of duty, 
and other great pnvilegea, 


Close to this is a tablet to Job Char- 
nock, one of tho first Governors of 
Bengal, and the founder of Calcutta. 

A few yards to the S. is the tomb of 
Admiral Watson, who with Clive -re- 
t«.>ok Calcutta. It has a large square 

base supporting an obelisk, inscribed 
to his momoiy. 

The Old Mission Church. —This 
Church is called the Pooranah Giijah, 
or Old C5twrcA, by the natives. This, 
with the parsonage and the office of 
tho Church Missionary Society, is in a 
pretty compound in Mission Row. It 
is 125 ft. long from E. to W., and Sloft. 
10 in. broad, and seats 450 persons. It 
was built by the celebrated missionary 
Johann Zacharias Kicmatider, who was 
born at Azted, in Gotlilnnd, Sweden, 
in 1711, and educated at the University 
of Upsal. Being offered a'^ost as mis¬ 
sionary, ho loft England in 1758, and 
opened a school in Calcutta. His 
second wife on her death left valuable 
jewels, with which he founded a school. 
He called his Church Beth Tephillah, 
“ House of Prayer.” When blind he 
was deceived into signing a bond which 
ruined him. The church was seized by 
his creditors, but redeemed by Mr. 
Charles Grant for 10,000 rs. He then 
Avent to Chinsurah, and died there in 
1799. There is a good engraving of 
him in the Mission Room, with an in¬ 
scription in Oemian. There arc many 
interesting tablets in tho cliurch, par¬ 
ticularly ouo to Mr. Charles Grant, and 
one to the Rev. Henry Martyn, also to 
Bishop Dealtry of Madras, to Bishop 
Wilson, and to an Arab lady of distinc¬ 
tion who was converted to Christianity. 

MisBiouB of the Church of England. 

—^Tho Oxford Mission, 42 Cornwallis 
Street, works chiefly among tho high- 
caste natives, and has charge of Bishop’s 
College, a Boys’ High School, and 
Industrial School. 

8.P.G., headquarters Bishop’s Col¬ 
lege, Lower Circular Road; Mission 
Church, St. Saviour’s, Wellesley Square, 
with a Boarding School. 

S.P.G. Iduiies' Association, have 
charge of the Milman Memorial School 
for Girls. 

Sisters of St. John (Clewer) have 
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charge o£ the OoTenisaent Qeneral 
Bospital, the Medical Staff Hospital, 
the Eden Hospital, aiul the Lady 
Canning Home for Nurses. Also of 
native mission-work at PcepulpuUy in 
the rice-fields 3 m. distant. 

The first Portuguese came to Calcutta 
in 1689, and the English granted a 
piece of land on which the friam of the 
order of St Augustin erected a tem¬ 
porary chapel. Its successor, the Homan 
Catholic Cathedral, is in Portuguese 
Church Lane. It is dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary of the Rosary. It is 
built on the site of the old' brick chapel 
erected in 1700, and cost 90,000 rs. 
The first stone of the new building was 
laid 12th March 1797. 


St. Thomas’s Roman Catholic 
Church.—This is a handsome building, 
in Middlctdn Row, not far from the 
Indian Museum; commenced in 1S41. 
Close by is the Coin'cnt of Oiir Lady 
of Loreto. 


The Scotch Eirk, or kSt. Andrew's, is 
situated in Radha Ihazaar, and occupies 
the site of the Old Court House. It is 
called by the natives Lai Girjah. It 
was opened in ISIS, and cost £20,000. 
This church sends a representative to 
the General Assembly at Edinburgh. 
It seats 500 persons. In the vestry 
there is a portrait of Dr. .lames Rryce, 
the first minister, by Sir John Watson 
Gordon. There are some handsome 
monuments within the church. 


The Oreek Church.—Turning to the 
W. down Canning Street, on the way 
to Burra Bazaar, the traveller will come 
to tlie Greek Church, built iii 1780 by 
subscription, Mr. Warren Hastings 
heading the list with 2000 i-s. 


The Armenian Church of St. Nazar¬ 
eth is close by. It is on the rt. of the 
road leading to Bun'a Bazaar. It was 
founded in 1724, and completed in 1790. 

The Hrahma Somaj is the reformed 
Theistic sect of Hindus, and has settle¬ 
ments at Howrah, Koiinamr, Basirn, 
Baluti,Baidyabati,Chinsurah, Hooghly, 
Chaudernagore and other places. The 
sect has very little hold on the ruial 
mpulation, the members being geuer- 
^y m^ pf good 9 ocial position. The 


sect was founded by lUdah Ram HoBau 
Rai in 1830. In 1858 Reshab Chandra 
Sen joined the Somaj, being then 20 
years of age. In 1862 he was ordained 
minister of the Calcutta Brahma Somaj. 
In October 1865 his secession took place, 
and next year a new body was organised 
by Kcslial), entitled the Brahma Somaj 
of India, and in January 1868 the first 
stone was laid of a new church for the 
progressive Brahmas or Keshab Chan¬ 
dra Sen’s party. Brahma marriages 
being illegal in 1872, on the application 
of Keshab, Lord Mayo passed the 
Native Marriage Act, which enacts that 
the parties must be unmarried, the 
bridegroom and bride must have com¬ 
pleted. the ago of 18 and 14 years 
respectively, must not be related within 
certain degrees, and if under 21, except 
in the case of a widow, must have tne 
written consent of parent or guairiian. 

The Mosque of Prince Qhulam Mu¬ 
hammad.—^This is the finest Mosque 
in C-ilcutta, and stands at the corner 
of Dliuramtolla' Street, and may be 
vi-sited when ilriving up Chowringhee, 
from which it is conspicuous. It is 
inscribed, “This Musjid was erected 
during the Government of Lord Auck¬ 
land, G.C.B., by the Prince Ghulam 
Muhammad, son of the late Tipn Sultan, 
in gratitude to God, and in commemora¬ 
tion of the Honourable Court of Dir¬ 
ectors granting him the arrears of his 
stipend ill 1540." 

Belvedere, the Lt.-Oovo'nor’s Palace. 
—^This line building stands in ex¬ 
tensive and well-kept grounds. In 
the entrance hall are some tro])liios of 
Indian arms, and full-length portraits 
of Sir John Peter Grant and Sir Wil¬ 
liam Gi’cy. At the spot which is now 
the W. entrance of Belvedere, on the 
’Alipur road, was fought the duel be¬ 
tween Warren Hastings and Sir Philip 
Francis, in which the latter was 
wounded. 

Race-course.—In driving to Belve¬ 
dere, the Race-course on the Maid an 
will be passed on the rt. The ground is 
, perfectly level, and the distance is 2 m. 

Garden Reach.—Here are numerous 
fine villas, moat nf which were built 
- ifc 
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b^CWeen 1768 and 1786. The house 
of the Messagories Maiitimes, and that 
of the P. & O. Co. are on the banks 
of the river. Just above Garden 
Roach is the village of Kidderpur, so 
called after Mr. Kyd, who constructed 
the present Government Dockyard.^ 
Between 1781 and 1821, according to 
the Calmtta Iteview, No. XXXvL, 
p. 237, ships were' buUt at the Kidder¬ 
pur Docks, at a cost of more than 
2,000,000 sterling, and in 1818, 
the IfastiTigSy a 74-gun ship was 
launched there. At the W. extremity 
of Garden Beach, or in its vicinity, was 
situated the small fort of 'Aligarh, and 
opposite to it, on the other bank of the 
river, was the Fort of Tauna, both of 
which were taken by Lord Clive in the 
recapture of Calcutta in 1756. 

A short distance to the E. of 'Alipur, 
and immediately S.E. of Calcutta, is the 
suburb of Baligunj, within the limits of 
the S. Suburban Municipality, and the 
residence of many European gentlemen. 

Ealighat, celebrated as the site of a 
temple in honour of the goddess Kali, 
the wife of Shiva, is situated on the 
bank of the old' bed of the Ganges, a 
few m. S. of Calcutta. The place 
derives sanctity from the legend that 
when the corpse of Shiva's wife was 
cut in pieces by order of the gods, 
and chopped up by the disc {sudarsan 
chakra) of Vishnu, one of her fingers 
fell on this spot. The temple is 
supposed to have been built alwjut 
tliree centuries ago. A member of the 
Sabariia Chandhu family, who at one 
time owned considerable estates in 
this part of the country, cleared the 
jungle,"built the temple, and allotted 
194 acres of land for its maintenance. 
A man of the name of Chandibar was 
the first priest appointed to manage 
the affairs of the temple. His descend¬ 
ants have now taken the title of 
Haidar, and are at present the pro¬ 
prietors of the building. They have 
amassed great wealth, not so much 
from the proceeds of the Temple lands 
as from the daily offerings made by 
pUgrims to the shrine. The principal* 

1 Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, 
v«. 1 . pp. 100,101. 


religions festival of the year is on the 
second day of the Durga-piya, when the 
temple is visited bjr crowds of pilgrims, 
principally belonging to the (ustrict 
of the 24 rarganas and the surrounding 
villages. 

Crossing Kidderpur bridge, the visitor 
passes the garden gate of the Palaea 
of the late King of Oudh. 

Excursions in the vicinity oy 
Calcutta. 

The Botanical Gardens, on the W. 
bank of the river, opposite ’Alipur, 
were founded in 1786, on the suggostW 
of General Kyd, who was ^pointed 
the first Superintendout. His suc¬ 
cessors, Roxburgh, Wallich, Griffith, 
Falconer, Thomson, Anderson, and 
King, have all been celebrated botanists. 
The visitor may drive to the Qaideus 
fi om Howrah or to the King of Oudh's 
Palace and cross the river Hooghly in 
a boat. The area of the Gardena is 
272 acres, with river frontage of a mile. 
The whole of them may be seen without 
descending from the carriage. At the 
N.W. corner is the Howrah Gate, where 
arc three fine ti’eea—a Ficus iitdica in the 
centre, with a Ficm religiosa on either 
side. There is an avenue of Palmyra 
palms to the right of the entrance, and 
one of mahogany trees to the left. The 
visitor will pass up a broad road in the 
centre, leaving to the left a sheet of 
water, and then passing through casuar- 
iua ti-ees, up which are trained speci¬ 
mens of climbing palms, will enter 
the Palm Plantation. A canal divides 
this from the rest of the Gardens, crossed 
by three bridges. Having crossed one 
of these, the visitor will find the Flower 
Garden on the right, where are many 
conservatories and two orchid houses: 
close by is a conservatory 200 ft. 
long, and a monument to General Kyd, 
from which a broad walk runs down 
to the River Entrance. Leaving this 
to the left, the visitor will pass along a 
road which leads to the Great Banyan 
Tree {Fieits indica), which covers ground 
nearly 100(k ft. in cireumference. On 
the 1. of an avenue near the great tree 
is a monument to Roxburgh, with a 
I Latin epitaph by Heber. There are 
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also tablets in the Garden, near the old 
ftonservatory, to Jack and to Griffith. 

Sir J. Hooker, In Ills Interesting 
work Hirmlaymi Journals, vol. i. 
says of these Gardens, in 1848, that 
“ they had coutiibuted more useful 
and oimainental tropical plants to the 
public and private gardens of the world 
than any o^cr establishment before or 
suice.’* Ho says also, “ that the great 
Indian Herbarium, chiefly formed by 
tlie Staif of the Botanic Gardens, under 
the direction of Dr. Wallich, and distri¬ 
buted in 1829 to tlie principal Mu¬ 
seums of Europe, was the most valu- 
ablb contribution of-the kind ever 
made to science; ” and adds, “ that the 
origin of the .tea-culture in the Hima¬ 
layas and Assam was almost entirely 
the work of the Superintendent of the 
Gardens at Calcutta and Saharanpnr.” 
The Superintendent has a house in the 
Gardens. Near it is the Herbarium, or 
collection of dried plants, probably the 
only one in Asia of the first cbiss. 
There are from’30,000 to 40,000 species 
represented in it. Attached to tlie 
Herbarium is a very fine Botanic 
Library. 

Civil Engmeering College, N. of 

the Gardens, is a very handsome build¬ 
ing, which looks urcll from the river. 

Baxrackpur sta., called by the natives 
Charnock, from Job Charnock, wdio 
resided there for a period. The journey 
may be made by rail, carriage, or by 
river, if the traveller can procure the 
loan of a steam launch. The trip up 
the river takes 3 hrs., and is interesting 
and xucturesque. If time permits, tlie 
river excursion may pleasantly be ex¬ 
tended to Serampore, Chaiidernagore, 
Ohiusurah, and Hooghly (see below). 

Just befoiu reaching Barrackpnr, 
there are some hauasomo modern 
temples on the 1. bank, then comes 
the beautiful park (rt.) with noble trees 
and a small pier as landing-place, at 
which the Viceroy’s yacht very often 
lies. At 300 yds. to the S. of the 
house, under a fine tamai’ind tree, is a 
polygonal enclosure, withjp which is 
a wnitei marble monument to Lady 
Gannihg; it replaces that removed to 
the Cathedral at Calcutta. The Hall, 


built by the Earl of Minto in 18l9f is 
100 yds.^ to the N. of the house, and 
stands within a colonnade of CoHhtbi&n 
pillars. Over the outside entrance is 
a black slab, inscribed— 

To the Memory of the Brave. 

On the walls are four Tablets erected 
by difl’erent Oovernora-Genoral to the 
memory of British soldiem who fell in 
Mauritius and Java 1810-11, in Me of 
France, Maharajpnr, and Paniar, 1843. 

The House, vdiich is the Viceroy’s 
country residence, was commenced by 
Lord Minto, and enlarged to its x)resont 
size by tlie Marquis of Hastings! It 
contains some interesting pictures of 
native princes. N. of the park is Bar- 
raekpur Cantonment. . Troo^is wore 
first stationed there in 1772, when the 
place received its name. In 1824, 
during the Burmese War, the 47tli 
B. N. I., which was ordered on service, 
mutinied here on the 30th October, 
on which the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Edward Paget, proceeded to the eaii- 
toiiment with Uvo European regts., a 
battery of Eumpean artillery, and a 
troop of the Governor-General’s Body¬ 
guard. The mutinous regimeut was 
drawn up in face of these troops, and 
was ordcied to march, or ground arms. 
The Sepoys refused to obey, when the 
guns opened upon them, and throwing 
away their arms and accoutrements 
they made for the river. Some were 
shot down, some drowned, many hanged, 
and the regt. was struck out of the 
“ Annv List.” 

V 

Dum Bum sta., D.B., 4J m, from Cal¬ 
cutta. A municipal town and canton 
ment. There is a«D. B. in the sta. 
(31,578 inhab.) It was the headquarters 
of tho Bengal Artillery from 1/83 till 
1853, when they were removed to 
Meerut; and their mess-house is now 
the Soldiers’ Club, and is known as the 
Outram Imtitute. A bust of Sir Jam^s 
Outram stands in the verandah. 

In the centre of the Barrack Square 
is a huge gun which has seen some 
service. Near this is the monument 
to the officers and men killed in the 
“Khaiber whilst returning from Kabul 
in 1841. The Treaty which restored 
the British settlements after tho re* 
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i^|rture of Oalentta was stmed sip Dum 
Dura. There is an Englisu Church- 

Si Stdplien'g'-a Koman Catbolic 

Chai)el, aud a Wesleyan Chapel. There 
is a Smtdl Arm ATmrnwUion Factory, 
which necessitates a regiineiit of British 
Infantry being stationed to guaitl it. 

Polo, cricket, and football, snipe¬ 
shooting, and tank'tishing arc the 
amuaeinents of the place. Lord Clive 
had a house at Dam Dum, and Pairy 
Hall was occupied by Sir Henry 
Lawrence. 

From^ Calcutta by the E. I. Ely. up the 
W. bank of the IToqghly. 

The Howrah sta. is on the W. bank 
of the Hooghly river, 200 yds. beyond 
the Hooghly Bridge. This bridge 
opens on Tuesdays and Fridays for two 
hours for ships to pass. 

Madras tvine is kept at all station % 
aud is 33 min. behind Calcutta time. 
1st aud 2d class return-tick eta, avail¬ 
able for two months, are issued to any 
station more than 130 ni. distant, at the 
rate of one ordinary fare and a half. 
Holders of monthly tickets, on arriving 
at a station where they intend breaking 
their jounicymusthaveinsertcd on their 
tickets the date and train of arrival, 
and when leaving the date and train 
of departure. Each first-class passenger 
may take maunds of luggage free. 

24 m. Hooghly sta. {Ilugli) and Chin- 
surah (2 m. from Hooghly sta., see 
bolow), are bracketed together as one 
in the Census Report, and together 
cover an area of 6 sq. m. The pop. is 
31,000. Hooghly town is the adminis¬ 
trative headquarters of tlio district of 
the same name. It was founded by 
the Portuguese in 1547 a.d., when the 
royal port of Bengal, Satgaon, began 
to be deserted, owing to the silting up 
of the Saraswati, on which river it 
was situated. They commenced by 
building a fortress at Gholghat, close 
to the present Hooghljr jail, some 
vestiges of which are still visible in 
the bed of the river. When Shah Jehan 
came to the throne, complaints were 
made to him of the conduct of th^ 
Portumiese at Hooghly. He sent a 
large rarco theire; the fort was besieged. 


and months was stormed. 

M^'e than 1000 Portuguese were 

Slain, aud 4000 men, women, aud ciiO* 

dron were captured. Out of 300 Portu¬ 
guese vessels only three escaped. The 
j^risonors were sent to Agra,^ and 
forcibly converted to Islam. Satgaon 
was then abandoned for Hooghly, which 
was made the royal port, and was also 
the first settlement of the English in 
Lower Bengal. The E. 1. Co. oata^iahed 
a factory there in 1642, under ft f^rkaft 
from Sultan Shqja', Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, and second son of Shah Jehan. 
This Jirman ^«agranted to Dr. Bough- 
ton, who had'^^d a favourite dauglfter 
of the emperori and who asked mr it 
when desired to name his reward. In 
1669, the Company received permission 
to bring their ships to Hooghly to load, 
instead of transporting their goods in 
small vessels, and then shipping them 
into large, lii 1685, a dispute took 
place between the English at Hooghly 
and the Nawab of Bengal, and the 
Company sent a force to protect their 
Hooghly factories. U chanced that a 
few English soldiers were attacked by 
the Hawaii's men in the bazaars, and a 
street fight ensued. Colonel Hicholson 
bombarded the town, and burned 6Q0 
houses, including the Company’s ware¬ 
houses, containing goods to the value 
of £300,000. The chief of the English 
factory was obliged to fly to Sutanuti, 
or Chattanatti, and take shelter with 
some native merchants. In 1742 
Hooghly was sacked by the Marathas. 

The piiucipal thing to bo seen at 
Hooghly is tlie Imambaxah, built by 
Karainat 'Ali, tha fiki^d and companion 
of Arthur Coimoiry,|a1; a cost of 300,000 
rs. from funds bequeathed by Muham¬ 
mad Mushin, who owned a quarter of 
the great Saiyadpur estate, in Jossorc 
District, and died in 1814, without heirs, 
leaving property worth £4600 a year for 
pious puiqioses. The trustees quar¬ 
relled, and Government assumed charge 
of the estate. During the litigation a 
fund of £86,110 had accumulated, and 
with this the Hooghly College was 
founded, in 1836. The facade of the 
Imambaramis 2^7 ft. x 36 ft., and in 
its centre is a gateway flanked by two 
minarets, or towers, 114 ft. high. On 
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either side of the door are inscriptions. 
Within is a quadrangle, 150 ft. x 80 ft., 
with rooms all round, and a fine hall, 
paved with marble, having a pulpit 
with sides covered with plates of silver, 
and a verse of the Koran inscribed in 
each plate. The library was bcciueathcd 
by Karamat "Ali, but a few books have 
since been added by other people. 
Among them are 787 MSS., including a 

fine folio Koran, in two voLs., given by 
Prince Ghiilam Muhammad, sou of 
Tipu. On the opposite side of the road 
from this Imambarah is the old Imam- 
barah, built in 1776*j p^ In the W. 
coftier lie the remains OT^^aramat 'Ali, 
and there is a white marble tablet placed 
against the wall, with an extract from 
the Koran, but no tomb. 

About 6 m. from Hooghly is Satgaon. 
It is said to be so called from .seven holy 
men who resided there. There is a 
ruined mosque, which, together wdth a 
few tombs near it, is the only remnant 
of the old capital of Lower Ucngal. It 
was built by Saiyad Jamaln-diu, son 
of Fakhru - din, who, according to 
inscriptions in the mos«|ue, came from 
Amol, a town on the Caspian. The 
walls are of small bricks, adomed inside, 
and out with arabesques. The central 
Mihrab is very fine. The arches and 
domes are in the later Fathan style. 
At the S.E. angle are three tombs in 
an enclosure. During the last century, 
the Dutch of Chiusurah had their 
country seats at Satgaon, to which they 
walked, in the midtile of the day, to 
dine. The river of Satgaon, up to 
Akbar’s time, formed the N. frontier 
of Orissa, and Satgaon flourished for not 
loss than 1600 years. Three centuries 
ago the Hooghly flowed by the town. 

Chinsurah is written in the old 
Hindu books, Chuchimda. There was 
a town or village Kalikatta (Calcutta) 
long before the time of the English. 
Chinsmtih was held by the Dutch for 
180 years, and ceded by them to the 
Englisdi in exchange for Sumatra, in 
1826. The old Dutch Church, of brick, 
is said to have been built by the Govor- 
•t nor. in 1768. In it are 14 escutcheons, 
from 1685 to 1770, and the in- 
I. i^iiH^ptions are in Dutch. 

\^$'^ooghly College is to the S. of 


the church,' and fs one of the most 
famous in India. There are 600 
students, and ample accommodation 
for more in the rooms of the old bar¬ 
racks, which are very extensive, and 
arc kept in repair to lodge students. 
The cemetery is 1 m. to the “W. of the 
church ; the new part is tolerably well 
kept, but not so the part where, the old 

tombs are. Many of them are of Dutch 

oiflcials. 

Bajidel is 1 m. N. of Hooghly and 
28 m. N. of Calcutta. The Portuguese 
mona.stery and church hero are worth 
a vi.sit. The first church was built in 
1599, and the keystone with the date 
was erected in the new one, which is 
of brick, and very solidly built. It is 
dedicated to Nos.sa Senliora di Rosario. 
There are fine cloisters on the S., and 
a priory, in whiclx is a noble room called 
St. Augustine’s Hall. Tlie organ is 
good. The chnrch was founded by the 
Angnstinian Missionaries, demolished 
by Shah Jeban in 1640, and rebuilt by 
John Gomez di Soto. 

Serampore sta. The lieadquarters of 
the subdivision of the same name is 
on the W. bank of the Hooghly, oppo¬ 
site Barrackpur, 13 m. from Calcutta 
(24,440 iuhab.) Babii Bholanatli Chan - 
dra, in his Travels of a Hindu, p. 6, 
says, “Seranipore is a snug little town, 
and po.ssesses an exceeding elegance and 
neatness of appearance. The range of 
houses along the river-side makes up a 
gay and brilliant picture. The streets 
are as brightly clean as the walks in a 
garden, but time was when Seranipore 
had a busy trade, and 22 ships cleared 
from this small port in three months.” 
Its chief claim to historical notice arises 
from the fact that it was the scene of 
the Apostolic labours of Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward. The zeal and successes 
of the Baptist missionaries of Seram- 
pore, at the beginning of this century, 
form one of the brightest episodes of 
Evangelistic efforts in India. From 
its press proceeded 30 translations of 
the Scriptures. Serampore was formc^ 
a Danish settlement, and was tn^ 
‘'called FredfiHcksnigar. In 1845 a 
treaty was made with the King of Den¬ 
mark, by which all the Danish posses- 
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sions in iBdia, namely, Tranq^uebar,; 
Fredericksnarar, and a small piece of 
ground at Balasore were transferred to 
the £■ !• Company for £125,000. 

The old Danish Church (1505) cost 
18,500 rs., of which 1000 wore given 
by the Marc^uia Wellesley. There are 
tablets in memory of the above- 
mentioned Baptist missionaries. 

The College is a liaudsomo building 

on the banks of the river, and com¬ 
mands a lino view across it, over Bar- 
rackpur Park. The porch is supported 
by SIX pillars 60 ft. high. On the 
ground noor is the Lecture-room, and 
in the floor above the (ireat Hall, which 
is 103 ft. long, and 66 ft. broail. In 
the Library arc the following portraits: 
1. Madame Grand, by Zoilany; she 
afterwards married Talleyrand (see 
Mdmc. do Remusat’s Memoirs ); 2. Dr. 
Marsliman, by Zoffany; 3. Fredericl<;, 
VI. of Denmark ; 4. Frederick’s wife, 
Queen of Denmark; 5. copy of a 
Madonna by Raphael; 6. Rev. W. Ward, 
by Penny. The Kbrary contains some 
curious Sanscrit and Thibetan manu¬ 
scripts, and an account of the Apostles 
drawn im by the Jesuits for Akbar. 
In the College compound is the house 
in which Carey, Marshman, and Ward 
lived, and a large mansion, now in¬ 
habited by the Principal of the College; 
and before reaching the College the 
Mission Cliapol is passed. 

Chandemagoresta., if but according 
to Hunter, correctly Chandaiiagar, or 
“ City of Sandal-wood.” The French 
made a settlement here iji 1673, and 
in the lime of Duplcix more than 2000 
brick houses W'ere built in the town, 
and a considerable trade was carried 
on. In 1767 the town was bombarded 
by the English fleet under Admiral 
Watson, and captured. The fortifi¬ 
cations were demolished, but in 1763 
the town was restored to the Frencli. 
In 1794 it was again captured by the 
English, and held till 1815, when it 
Was again restored to the French, and 
haa^mained in their possession ever 
sm(S. The railway station is just 
outside the French bouuda^, 

Chandemagore receives from the 
English 300 chests of opium on con- 
[Intiw] 


dltion that the inhabit^^&ta. do not 
en^e in the manufacture of that 
arncle. A church stands on the bank 
of tho rivor, built by Italian missiop- 
aries in 1726. Between Chandemagore 
and Chinsurah is Bidevra^ where the 
English obtained a decisive victory 
over tho Dutch. It is said that the 
English commander was aware that his 
nation and Dutch were at peace, 
and wrote to^livo for an order in 
council to fight. Clive was playing 
cards, and wrote in pencil: •** Dear 
Forde, fight them to-day, and I will 
send you an to-morrow.—TAwrs- 
day nth, l.«^.” • 


ROUTE 2 

Bombay to AutiAUGABAn and the 

Caves ok Elloua uy Nandoaon 

STA. (road 56 M.) 

Bombay to Nandgaon sta. 178 m. 
by the C4.1. P. Rly. The mail tonga, 
by which passengers can book for 
Aurangabad, runs from Nandgaon sta. 
in 9 hours—a fairly good road. Con¬ 
veyances to the Ellora Caves can be hail 
only by special anangement with tho 
mail contractor. 

The road to Roza and the caves leaves 
the main Aurangabad road 6 m. be¬ 
yond the Doogam D.B., 36 m. from 
Naudgacm. From this point the eaves 
are distant 5 m. It is best to go first 
direct to Aurangabad, seeing Daulata- 
bad, tho caves, and other places of 
interest on the retnrii journey. 

56 m. Aurangabad, D.B. This 
thriving city (pop. 8680), which has a 
considerable trade in cotton and wheat, 
was first called Khirki, and was founded 
in 1610 by Malik Arabar, the head of 
the Abyssinian faction in the Ahmad- 
nagar state. The town lies to tho B., 
>the cantonnftut and thcroad to Daula- 
tabad, Roza, and Ellora to the W. 300 
yds. S. of the Old Cem^ry, 1 m. N. E. of 
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the city, is the grand ntauBOleum of 
Babi'a Durrani, daughter of Aurangzib. 
The great door at the gateway is plated 
with brass, and along the edge is 
written, ‘ ‘ This door of the noble mauso¬ 
leum was mode in 1089 A.li., when 
Atau'llah was chief architect, by Haibat 
Rai.” Near the inscription is an in¬ 
finitesimally small figure, Avhich is said 
to be a bird, indistm^il^y carved, and 
there is a similar carving on the door 
of the mausoleum itself. It is a com¬ 
mon joke amongst natives, when any 
man asserts lli.-it he has boc.n to Rabi’a's 

mausoleum, to ask if he saw the biyd 
there, and if ho auMvers in the negative, 
to dispute his having seen the mauso¬ 
leum at all. In the garden is a long 
nan'ow basin of water, in whicli foun¬ 
tains used to })lay, and on either side 
of the water is a walk and ornamental 
wall. In the wall of tho mausoleum 
is a second but much smaller door, only 
(J ft. high, plated Avilh brass, where the 
second bird is pointed out. I’hc carving 
of the flowers on this door is curious, 
and that of the dragons })ai’licularly so, 
and both arc extremely like Japanese 
work. The biid is on the edge of the 
door close to the upi)er central knob. 
The cenotaph is enclosed in an octa¬ 
gonal screen of white marble lattice¬ 
work exquisitely carved, and stands on 
a raised marble jilatforra. The place 
for the slab is empty, and nothing but 
earth appeara. This is much approved 
by Moslems, as showing humility. The 
Government of the Nizam has gone to 
great exjiense in restoring this mauso¬ 
leum. Tho main fault of this othenvise 
beautiful building, which is comj)ared 
to the Taj, is the want of suHicient 
height in the entrance archway. Ob¬ 
serve the curious roof of the gateway 
of the mausoleum, llelow the right 
corner of the platfonu is a second tomb, 
said to contain the remains of Rabi’a 
Durrani’s nurse. There is no inscrip¬ 
tion. In the gallery above the tomb is 
a marble door exquisitely carved. To 
the W. of the mausoleum is a mosque 
of brick faced with cement {ehunam) of 
a dazzling whiteness. Tl^ pavement is 
covered with tracings of praycr-carpetsl 
mimhar, or pulpit, is of marble. 

Fan Chakki or water-mill is 


India 

perhaps the prettiest and best kept 
shrine in this part of India. It is situ¬ 
ated on the rt. of the road from the 
cantonment to the Begampura bridge, 
and on tlie very ed^ of the Kham, the 
river of Aurangabad. To enter, turn to 
tlie rt. into a beautiful garden by the 
side of a brimming tank of clear water, 
full of fish from 1 ft. to 8 ft. long, of 
a species called Khol. This tank over¬ 
flows into a lower one, and that again 
into a narrow conduit. The saint en¬ 
tombed here (sec below) is Baba Shall 
Mnsafir. He w'as a ChisH (member of 
a theosophical sect among the Moham¬ 
medans),. and came originally from 
Bokhara. He was the spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor of Aurangzib. His successor is 
still in charge of tho place. Beyond 
tho first tank and the oniaraental 
garden is a second and much larger one. 
It is entirely supported on vaults, on 
two vowlS of massive jnllars. The weight 
of the great body of water resting on 
tbem is enormous, and altogether it is 
a remarkable work. Below is a noble 
■ hall reached by steep steps down to the 
level of the river. On the rt. of the 
second tank is a fine mosque, the roof 
of which is supported by four rows of 
massive pillars. In two of the rows 
the pillars are of teak, and in two of 
masonry. At the S.W. corner of tliis 
mosque, in a little garden, is the Tomb 
of the saint. It is of beautiful light- 
coloured marble, but vciy diminutive. 

After leaving the Pan Chahki, drive 
1 1 m. N. to the Mecca Gate f>f the city, 
ai'id the Mecca Bridge, which are prob¬ 
ably some centuries old. The gateway 
from tho tO[) of the parapet is 42 It. 
above the road which passes over the 
bridge. The flanking towers are sur¬ 
mounted by domes. Inside the gate 
there is a black stone mosque built by 
Malik Ainbar. In the centre is a nicho 
with the Divine Name, and “Victo^ 
is near.” Above that is tlie Kalimah, 
and some verses of the Koran written in 
difficult Tughra (hand-writing of kings 
or lugh officials). Close by is a recess 
with a bell-shaped ornament. This is 
perhaps the oldest mosque in the city. 

The Oovenunent Offieea are 2 m. 
to the S.E. of the cantonment, and 
in or near the Arkilla or citadel built 
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by Aurangzib. This spot not long ago 
was entirely covered with cactus and 
jungle, the haunt of hyenas and other 
wild animals. It was, however, the 
site of gentlemen’s houses in the reign 
of Aurangzib, when Aurangabad was 
the capital of the Deccan. Sir Salar 
Jang ordered the site to be cleared, 
and when this was done, numerous 
reservoirs, fountains, and other w’orks of 
interest wore discovered. These have 
been repaired, and the wilderness has 
literally been changed into a blooming 
garden. On the high ground looking 

down upon the Revenue Settlement 

Officer’s Rooms, and on those of the 
Municipality, is a fine hall, and in front 
of it is a beautiful tank of most pel¬ 
lucid water. Behind the hall is a 
well-arranged garden, and in rear 
of that again is the liarahdrtri, or 
Government Home, with a fine fountain 
in front. The facade of the Barahdari 
is ornamented with lace-like patterns 
in white chunam. Only one archway of 
Aurangzib’s citadel remains, but here 
53 ^'cat princes, like the Maharajahs 
of Jeypore and Jodhpur, attended the 
court of the Emperor with thousands 
of armed retainers, and Aurangabad 
was then the Delhi of the South. As 
soon as Aurangzib died the princes 
departed, and Aurangabad sank at 
once into comparative insignificance. 
The Jumma Musjid is on the right 
of the road, amid a grove of some of 
the finest trees in India. One 
immense Ficus indica stands close on 
the road and shades some 300 ft. of 
it. The Mosque is low and so are the 
minarets. But the facade is rendered 
striking by an ornamental band of 
carving 2 ft. broad along the whole 
front. Over the central niche are the 
Kalimah and inscriptions in Tughra 
writing as in Malik Ambar’s Mosque. 
This mosque is wonderfully well kept, 
and there is, what is not seen anywhere 
else, a net covering the entire fa 9 ade, 
so that no birds or other creatures can 
enter. Malik Ambar built half this 
mosque, and Aurangzib the other half. 

The Caves of Aurangabad are beyond' 
the N. outskirts of the city near Hiabi’a 
Durrani’s mausoleum, from which it is 


necessary to rideoTWalk to thefoot of the 
hills, which are here about 500 ft Ugh, 
The ground at the base of the hill is 
very rough, and intersected with deep 
ravines. The visitor will have to clitnb 
over a very rough and slippery rock 
about 250 ft. up to the oaves. He will 
then see the mausoleum of Bahi’a 
m. to the S.E. Steps lead to the 
entrance of Cme No, 1. On the left 
of the door is Buddha in the teaching 
attitude, that is, holding the little 
finger of the left hand betw^een the 
thumb and forefinger of the right. 

A Gan(tham:is flying nearly over 

Buddha’s head. On the left is fhc 
Padma Pani, “lotus holder,”an attend¬ 
ant. The other attendant on the right 
is Vajara Pani, “lightning holder.” 
Above the side door on the left arc 
three Buddhas, two of which are cross- 
legged, and the third is in the teaching 
attitude with the usual attendants. On 
the right of the main entrance are 
Buddha and three figures similar to 
those on the left. A large figure of 
Buddha, of black stone, 6 ft. high, sits 
facing the entrance to the slirLne. A 
circle in relief on the wall represents a 
halo round his head. Padma and Ya- 
jara are one on either side as usual, 
with Gandharvas over tlicir heads. 
This cave has been whitewashed, and 
the Avhito patch on the side of the hill 
can be seen from a mile off in the plain 
below. There is an ornament like 
prong.s round the archw'ay. 

Cave No. ^ in a. Chaltya Hall with a 
semicircular roof with stone ribs, like 
the Vishwa Karma Cave at Ellora, and 
a triforium. It consists of a nave 15 
ft. long on either side, besides a bow or 
curve 17 ft. long. Near the end of tho 
nave there is a dagoha with a “Tee” 
veiy perfect. Tho ribs of the roof are 
13 ft. above the cupola of the dagoba. 
Cave No. 5 is a vihara. Tho outer 
verandah is mined. The centre hall 
is portioned off as usual by twelve 
pillars, with plain bases, shafts, and 
mackets. There is the usual vestibule 
and sanctuary. The central Buddha 
is 9 ft. 6 in^high. On either side arc 
seven worshipping figures. Gave No. 

is a small vihara. Buddha is seated 
ou a Singhasan in the teaching attitude. 
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All round on the wall are smaller 
Buddhas. The sanctuary is 8 ft. 4 in. 
square. The Vajara Pani has a da- 
goba in his crest, and two fimii’es of 
Bncldllia. TKe Nagas, known % their 
snako-hcads, stand at the sides of the 
two attendants. A good example of 
the dagoba crest or Tec is in the 
corridor to your right as you enter, after 
passing the hrst division, about the 
middle in point of height. Civve No. 5 
is higher up in the^fucc of the clilf, and 
is not worth the trouble of a visit. 
Those caves are, as is generally the case, 
in the centre of a semicircular ridge, as 
alMCllora. At the distance of 300 yds. 
from the foot of the liill on the descent 
is reached a beautiful cluster of trees, 
of which the principal are two im¬ 
mense specimens of the Indian fig tree. 

There are many other places of interest 
to bo seen in the hills around. The 
journey to Daukvtahad from Aurmiya- 
had, 8 m,, can be done in one hour in a 
tonga with two good horses. 3 m. from 
Aurangabad is tue village of Mitmitha, 
where a change of horses is often j)Uiccd. 

It will be necessary to arrange before¬ 
hand for a relay of honses at Daulata- 
bad to get on to Koza {the tomb), 7 ni., 
the same day. Near Daulatabad a 
ghat or steep hill is passed, which tries 
the horses very much, and sometimes it 
is necessary to have coolies, or labourers, 
to assist them. Permission must be 
obtained from the British station staff- 
ofheer to see the fort of Daulatabad. 

Daulatabad {DoogiH) a 13th cent, 
forti'ess, 8 m. from Aurangabad, is 
built on a huge isolated conical rock of 
granite about 500 ft. high, with a per¬ 
pendicular scarp of from 80 to 120 ft. all 
round the base. At the base is a strag¬ 
gling patch of houses and huts, which 
IS all tiiat remains of the native town. 
It is defended by a loop-holed wall 
with bastions which on the E. side joins 
the scarp of the fort. At the bottom 
of the scarp is a ditch, before reaching 
which four linos of wall, including the 
outside wall of the town, must be 
passed. The fosse can^ bo crossed 
only in one place by a stone causeway,' 
*^80 nanow that only two men can obtain 
a footing on it abreast, and commanded 


on the side near the fort by a battle- 
men ted outwork. The only means of 
ascending the rock is through a narrow 
passage hewn in the solid stone, and 
leading to a largo vault in the interior. 

From this a ramp or gallery, grailually 
sloping upwards, and also excavated 
in the solid rock, winds round in the 
interior. The first part of the ascent 
is easy ; towards the end it is difficult. 
The height of the passage averages 
from 10 to 12 ft., with an equal breadth, 
but it is so dark that torches are requi¬ 
site. Tlic entrance is on the E. side, 
past 2 gates armed with very formidable 
spikc.s of ii-on to resist elephants ; at 
the third gate there are 3 Hindu pillars 
and 3 ]>ilasters on either side. Facing 
this third gate is a bastion 56 ft. high. 
It has a balcony or gallery with Hindu 
curved supports, and is called the 
Nakar Khana, or mu.sic gallery. It 
has a small window on which are 
carved in alto-relievo two leopards like 
those in the royal shield of England. 
The fourth archway faces to the E., 
and beyond it on tlie right is an old 
Hindu temple, with a broken lamp 
tower 13 ft. high. On the left of the 
road is a small cJtaitH, or pavilion, 
wbicli is the dargah of the Pir-i-Kadus. 
Passing along the side of a tank, and 
turning to the 1., there is an entrance 
to a mosque which was first a Jain 
temple and then a place of woi-shfp 
of Kali. Prayers are said hero in 
Kamazan. and at the Ikkri ’Id, other¬ 
wise it is not used. On the rt. of 
the central dome, looking W., in a 
uiclie, is a stone covered with a San¬ 
scrit inscription, whitewashed over and 
placed on its side. Going out of the 
temple to the N. is a minaret said 
to have been erected by the Moham¬ 
medans in commemoration of their 
first capture of the place. It was built 
in 1435, according to a Persian inscrip¬ 
tion in one of the chambers in the 
foundation. From the window above 
the third gallery an admirable view is 
obtained. The fifth gateway leads to 
a platform, which goes partly round 
the hill, and has on the rt. a building 
called the Chini Mahal, in which 
Thanah Shah, last king of Golkonda, 
was imprisoned for thirteen ycaiis. 
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Afleend here to a bastion, on which is 
a oannon indented in two places 
cannon balla It is called Kil’ah Shi- 
kan, leveller of forts, and is 21 ft. 10 
ill. long, and Hbo uiusalo haa a diameter 
of 8 in. It was made by Muhammad 
Hasan the Arab. The really difficult 
and in former times impregnable part 
of the fortress is now entered. Cross¬ 
ing a narrow modem atone bridge, con¬ 
structed to replace the movable plaiiks, 
that formerly were the only means of 
entering, the ditch that surrounds the 
citadel is now passed. To tho 1. of the 
bridge and overlooking tho moat are 
the extensive ruins of a Hindu palace 
with remains of some excellent carving 
in wood and stone. Continuing to 
ascend by a flight of steps and rock- 
cut passages at the place ivhere the 
tufa and limestone strata join, and 
eventually emerging from a tunnel, we 
reacli a platform, and look out over a 
garden with immoiise nests of hornets 
hanging from the branches of tho trees. 
Passing on wo come to an opening 
covered over with au iron shutter 20 
ft. long and 1 in. thick, made in rib-s 
(part of it is gone), which in case 
of siego was heated red hot, so that 
if assailants could have penetrated so 
far, they would have encountered a fiery 
roof quite unapproachable. To provide 
ventilation for the fire a large hole has 
been tunnelled through the rock close 
by. Passing a gateway, and the shrine 
of tho Fakir Sukh Sultan, we come 
to a Baralulaii, or pavilion, from which 
there is a fine view. It is believed to 
have been the residence of the Hindu 
Princes of Deogii'i, and was a favourite 
summer resort of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan and his son Aurangzib. The 
tavilion has a wide verandah, with a 
irecipice of from 100 to 200 ft. in 
‘ront, and a view to Aurangabad on 
the E- and to Koza on the N. In tlie 
direction of Aurangabad is the small 
isolated hill of Chaman Tekri, upon 
which are the ruins of Hindu temples 
of great antiquity. 100 steps more 
must be dimlm to reach the Citadel * 
itself, on a platform 160 ft. x 120 ft. 
At the W. comer is a one-gun battery,* 
60 ft. X 30 ft. The gun is 19 ft. 6 in. 
long, with a bore m 7 in. On one 


ed 

bastion is a large gnn, on which is a 
Quzerati inscription, saying that the 
funds for its construction were provided 
by certain Bauias, and also a Persian 
iuBcription, naming the gun “Creator of 

Storms.” Tavernier says that the guR 
on the highest platform was raised to its 
place under the directions of a Eur^an 
artilleryman in the service of the Great 
Mogul, wlio had been repeatedly refused 
leave to return to his native land, but 
was promised it l^he could mount 
the gun on this spol^Btimolated by the 
promise, he. at last succeeded. 

In the year 1293 ’Alan-din, after¬ 
wards Emperor of Delhi, took the ssty 
of Deogiri (Daulatabad). The citadel 
still held out He raised the siege on 
rocciviiig an almost incredible ransom, 
15,000 lbs. of pure gold, 175 lbs. of 
pearls, 50 lbs. of diamonds, and 25,000 
lbs. of silver. In 1338 A.i). Muhammad 
Shah TugUlak attempted to establish 
his capital in the Deccan, removed 
the inhabitants of Delhi to Deogiri, 
strengthened tho fortifications, and 
changed the name to Daulatabad, His 
plans, however, were finally balBed. 

The road (7 m.) to Roza and the 
caves of Ellora is up the steep hill called 
Pipal Ghat It was paved by one of 
AuraUgzib’s courtiers, as recorded on 
two pillars about half-way up the hill, 
where there are fine view's. 

Boza (pronounced JRatiza) or Khul- 
dabad, ^ a walled town, 2000 ft above 
the sea (2218 inhab.) It is 2 m. from 
the caves of Ellora and 14 m. K.W of 
Aurangabad. Tongas or light carts can 
be taken up or down the ghats. An 
annual is held hero on 7tl) Feb., 
at which thousands of people assemble, 

Roza possesses a pleasant and tem¬ 
perate climate, and is largely used as a 
sanitarium during the summer months. 
It is the Kerhella (a holy slirine) of 
the Deccan Mussulmans, and is cele¬ 
brated as the burial-place of many 
distinguished Mohammedans, amongst 
whom are tho Emperor Aurangzib and 
his second son, Azim Shah ; A^f Jah, 
the founder of the Haidarabad dynasty; 
Hasir Jnn^, his second son; Malik 
Ambar, the powerful minister of the last 
ofthoNizamShahikings; ThanahShah, 
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the exiled and imprisoned king of Gol- 
konda; and a host of minor celebrities. 

Roza once contained a considerablo 
population, but the place is now in 
great part deserted. It is surrounded by 
a high stone wall (built by Aurangzib) 
witn battlements and loopholes. Old 
and ruinous mosques and tombs abound 
in every direction on each side of the 
road. 

Midway between tlie N. and S. gates 
of tho city is the Mausoleum of Aur- 
angzib. An asconPof 30 yd.s. lead.s to 
the domed porch and gateway, erected 
about 1760 by a celebrated dancing girl 
of Aurangabad: within it is a Large 
quadrangle. Some of the surrounding 
Duildiug.s are used as rest-houses for 
travellers, and one as a school. In the 
centre of the S. side is an exquisite little 
Dakar Khan a, or music hall, from the 
galleries of which music is played when 
festivals or fairs are celebrated. The 
W. side is occupied by a large mosque, 
the roof of which is supported on scal¬ 
loped arches. Facing tho K. cud of 
the mosque is a sm^l open gateway 
leading into an inner courtyard, in the 
S.E. an^le of which is the door of 
Axu’angzrb’s tomb itself. Above the 
door is a semicircular screen of carved 
wood. The grave, which is uncovered, 
lies in tho rtiiddle of a stone platform 
raised about half a foot from the floor. 
It is overshadowed by the br.anches of 
a tree (13ukuli) which bears sweet- 
smelling flowers, otherwise it is quite 
open to sun and rain, as it should he, 
according to orthodox Mohammedan 
ideas. This emperor, who was a man 
of austere piety, is said before his death 
to have desired that his sepulchre 
should bo poor and tmprotontioiis, in 
accordance with the tenets of tho 
Koran. Tho tomb is plain almost to 
meanness, from which it is only 
redeemed by the beauty of the delicate 
marble screen, 6 ft. high, which encloses 
the lower portion on the W. side. It 
is a remarkable circumstance that he, 
who had erected such a magnificent 
mausoleum over his wifo Rabi’a Durani 
afc Aurangabad, should have desired 
such a lowly sepulchre hln&clf; but it 
via-generally believed that his son, Azim 
Shah, who was near him at the time of 


his death, and his courtiers, religiously 
obeyed his wish in intening his remains 
in this manner, and in a place sanctified 
by the tomb of a celebrated Moham¬ 
medan .saint. He is said to have 
“desired in his will that his funeral 
expenses should ho defrayed from the 
proceeds of caps which ho had <j[uilted 
and sold, and this amount did not 
exceed 10s. ; while the proceeds of the 
sale of his copies of the Koran, 805 rs., 
were distributed to the poor.” 

Fifteen or twenty paces to tho E. of 
Aurangzib’s tomb is a small (quadran¬ 
gular enclosnro of marble, within which 
are tlirec graves, the one on the right 
being that of tho daughter of the 
Mohammedan saint buried close by ; 
the next that of Azim Shah, Aurang- 
zib’a second son, attached to which is 
a small marble headstone carved with 
floral devices; and the one beyond is 
the grave of Azim Hhah's wife. The 
whole is surrounded by a plain screen 
of white marble. Midway between 
these tombs and that of Aurangzib is 
tho Mausoleum of Saiyad Zainu-din, 
on tho E. side of whicli arc inscribed a 
number of verses from the Koran, and 
the date of the Saiyad’s death, 1370 a.d. 
This tomb, however, was erected many 
years after that period by one of his 
disciples. Tho doors of the shrine 
are inlaid with silver jdates of some 
thickness ; the steps below it are em- 
bollLshed wdth a number of curiously cut 
and }iolishod stones, said to have been 
brought here from time to time by 
fakirs and other religious devotees of 
the shrine. A little distance to the 
rear of this tomb is a small room built 
in an angle of the courtyard wall, which 
is said to contain the robe of the 
Prophet Mohammed. It is carefully 
preserved under lock and key, and is 
only exhibited to the gaze of the 
faithful once a year, the 12th Rabiu-1- 
Aw’al (March). 

Opposite tho tombs of Aurangzib 
and his sou is that of Aaaf Jah, the 
first of the Nizams of Haidarabad. 
The entrance is through a large q^nad- 
rangle, having open-ironted buildings 
\yn all sides, and a Nakar Khana, or 
music hall, at the B. end. Tlie W, 
end is used as a school for instruction 
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in 4 I 16 Koran. A door at this ond 
gives access to an inner courtyard in 
which ai e a number of graves. Facing 
the entrance are tho sniines of Asaf 
Jail and one of his consorts, surrounded 
by a lattice screen of red sandstone, 
and that of Saiyad Sdzrat BurhanU' 
dill, a saint of great renown amOTigst 

Mohammedans, who died at Roza, 
1344. Tho Saiyad is said to have 
left Upper India with 1400 disciples 
a few years before the first invasion 
of tho Deccan by ’Alan-din, 1294, 
for tho purpose of i)ropagating tho 
tenets of his faitli amongst the Hindus 
of this portion of India. Deposited 
within the shrine are some hairs of tlio 
Prophet’s beard, whicli arc said to in¬ 
crease yearly in number. Tho shrine, 
however, boasts of a still more remark¬ 
able treasure, which is described by the 
attendants as follows : “For some years 
after its erection, the disciples of the 
Saiyad were without moans to keep it 
in repair, or to provide themselves with 
the necessaries of life. Supplication 
to the deceased saint, however, pro¬ 
duced tho following romarkablo ])heno- 
monon. During the night small trees 
of silver grow' up through the pavement 
on the S. side of the shrine, and were 
regularly removed every morning by 
the attendants. They were brokeu up 
and sold in the bazaars, and with the 
proceeds thus realised the Saiyad’s dis¬ 
ciples were enabled to luaintaiu tho 
shrine and themselves. This remark¬ 
able production of silver is said to have 
continued for a number of years, until 
a small jagir was allotted to the shrine, 
since which time tho pavement has 
only yielded small buds of the precious 
inotal, which appear on the surface at 
night and recede during tho day.” In 
proof of these asscitions the visitor is 
shown a number of small lumps of 
silver on tho surface of the pavement. 
The shrine doors are covered with plates 
of white and yellow metal wrought into 
designs of trees and llowera. 

Small game is plentiful in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

24 m. from Roza is the native village 
of Ktmhur, in the fertile valley of thoi 
Sinna. .20 m. farther is Chalisgaon, 
on the G. I. P. Rly. 


The Caves of EUora. 

ElloraiA^/nrut^r P'm{2),]^avlUage1n 
the N izain's Dominions. Distan t N, \V. 
from Aurangabad 14 m., from Daulata* 
bad 7 m. Pop, 742. The village is 
partly walled, and contains a Moham¬ 
medan shrine famed througlioat the 

Deccan for its marvellous healing 
powers. EUora is famous for its highly 
remarkable series of rock-caves and 
temples, situated h||||a crescent-shaped 
liill or plateau. Wrey are first men¬ 
tioned by Mahsudi, tho Arabic geo¬ 
grapher of tlie 10th cent,, hut merely 
as a celebrated place of pilgriiua|;e. 
They were visited in 1306 by Alau Din 
or his generals, when, as Dow {History 
of Hindostan) relates, the capture oc¬ 
curred of a Hindu princess of Guzorat, 
who w'as here in concealment from the 
Mohammedans, but was afterwards 
carried to Delhi and married to tho 
em])eror’B son. 

Coiilrastiiig the caves of EUora 
and Ajanta, Mr. Fergusson -writes: 
“ Architecturally tho EUora caves 
differ from those of Ajanta, in con¬ 
sequence of their being excavated in 
the sloping sides of a hill, and not 
in a nearly perpendicular cliff. From 
this formation of the ground almost all 
the caves at Ellora have courtyards in 
front of them. Frequently also an 
outer wall of rock, with an entrance 
through it, left standing, so that-the 
caves are not generally seen from the 
outside at all, and a person might pass 
along their front without being aware 
of their existence, unless warned of tho 
fact.” The caves extend along the face 
of tho hill for 1J m. They are divided 
into three distinct series, the Buddhist, 
tho Brahmanical, and the Jain, and are 
arranged almost chronologically. 

“The caves,” writes Mr. Burgess, 
“are excavated in the face of a hili, or 
rather tho scarp of a large plateau, and 
run nearly N. and S. for about m., 
the scarp at each end of this interval 
throwing out a horn towards tho W. 
It is where the scarp at tho S. end 
begins to turn to the W. that the 
earliest ca^s—a group of Buddhistic 
ones—are situated, and in the K. horn 
4 b the Indra Sabha or Jain group, at 
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tlio other extromity of the series. The are 5 at the extreme N. Tbere#Te 
ascent of the ghat passes up the S. side also some cells and a colossal Jain image 
of Kailas, the third of the Brahmanical on the N. side of the same spur in 
group, and over the roof of the Das which is the Indra Sabha.” Amongst 
Avatar, the second of thorn. Sixteen the Buddhist, the most important are 
caves lie to the S. of Kailas, and nearly the Dherwara, the oldest; the Vish- 
as many to the N., but the latter are wakamo, or Carpenter’s Cave, a 
Boattei'ed over a greater distance. Chaitya with a ribbed roof, a parallelo- 

"Most of the caves have got dis- gram about 85 ft. long; the Do Tal (2 



tinguishing names from the Brahmans; stories); and Tin Tal (3 stories), 
but it may be quite as convenient, for The Das Avatar is the oldest of the 
the sake of reference, to number them Brahmanical series. The gi’cat hall is 
beginning with the 143 ft. long, and is supported by 46 
Buddhistic caves, of wliich there are pillars. 

12, and posing through the Brnh- The most splendid of the whole series 
n^ical series, of which 17 are below is the Kailas, a perfect Dravidian 
the brow of the scarp, And a lai'ge ttemple, complete in all its parts, ohar- 
^number of smaller pnes above, and end- acterised by Fergusson as one of the 
the Jain.caves, of which tho» most wonderful and interesting monu* 
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roesta of arehiteolural art in India. 

“ It is not a mere interior chamber cut 
in the rockt” continues Mr. Fergusson, 
but is a model of a complete temple 
such as might have been erected on the 
plain. In other words, the rock has 
been cut away externally as well as 
internally." This temple is said to 
have been excavated about the 8th cent, 
by Rajah Edu of Ellichpur—by whom 
the town of Ellora was founded—as a 
thank<offering for a cure effected by the 
waters of a spring near the place. 
Dedicated to Shiva, it is surrounded 
with figures also of Vishnu and the 
whole Turanic pantheon. The interior, 
and parts at least, of the exterior have 
been painted. Unlike any of the pre¬ 
ceding cave-temples, Kailas is a gi'eat 
monolithic temple, isolated from sur¬ 
rounding rock, and profusely carved out¬ 
side as well as in. It stands in a great 
court averaging 154 ft. wide by 276 ft. 
long at the level of the base, entirely cut 
ont of the solid rock, and with a scarp 
107 ft. high at the back. In front of 
this court a curtain has been left, carved 
on the outside with the monstrous forms 
of Shiva and V ishnu an d tlieir congeners, 
and wltli rooms inside it. It is pierced 
in the centre by an entrance passage 
with rooms on each side. Passing this, 
the visitor is met by a largo sculpture 
of Laksliiui over the lotuses, with her 
attendant elephants. As we enter, to 
right and left is the front portion of 
the court, which is a few feet lower 
than the rest, and at the N. and S. ends 
of which stand two gigantic elephants, 
—that on the S. much mutilated. Turn¬ 
ing again to the E. and ascending a few 
steps, wo enter the gi-eat hall of the 
temple. In front of it, and connected 
byabridge, is a mandapam for theNandi 
Bull, and on each side of this mandapam 
stands a pillar, 45 ft. high. On the N. 
side of the eoiirt is a series of excava¬ 
tions in two tiers with finely sculptured 
pillars. Another magnificent Brahmaui- 
cal cave temple is that of Dumar Lena, 
measuring 160 ft. each way. “One of 
the finest Hindu excavations existing." 

From here a footpath leads to 
(1 m.) the fine series of Jain caves, th# 
Jagaaaath, and Indra Sabhas, at the 
N. end. 


ROUTE 3 

Bhusawal via Naovuh to Caioutta 

(G.l.P. and Beiigal-Nagpur Blys.) 

Tills line is open for tlirongh trafflo, but 
not at rapid rates. No time would be saved 
by going tliis way to Calcutta. All mail 
trains and the quickest seivice are via Allaha¬ 
bad (Rtc. 1). 

Passengers are warned to take lunch-baskets 
and provisions with them, as the refreshment 
arrangements are not oapiplete, and the trains 
do not stop at stations SufRciently long time 
for meals, nor at conveuieiit hours. 

The opening of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Line in March 1891 marked the c»m- 

pletion of one of the greatest railway 

enterprises in India for many years 
past. By this line a new route from 
Bombay to Calcirtta (1278 m., or about 
125 m. shorter than any other) is 
opened up. It is not probable that 
this line will be much used for pas¬ 
senger traffic, but it taps an immense 
territory of tbe Central Provinces which 
has hitherto been inaccessible to ex¬ 
ternal trade, and provides an outlet for 
the great wlioat and secd-prodnoing 
district of OkattUtgarh^ “the granary 
of India.” The scenery in parts of the 
line, notably at Dare Kasm, Dongar- 
garh, and Haranda, is very fine. 

The route from Bombay to 

276 m. Bhusawal June. (B.) is de¬ 
scribed in Bte. 1. 

Soon after leaving Bhusawal the 
traveller enters the Province of Berar 
(pop. 2,896,670), which continues 
almost all the way to Nagpur.^' It 
belongs to H.ll. the Kizam, but was 
assigned to the British by a treaty, in 
1853, for the support of the Haidarabad 
Contingent force. This treaty was 
remodelled in December 1860, by 
which, for the Nizam’s services in the 
Mutiny of 1857, his debt of 50 lakhs 
was cancelled, the districts of Dharasco 
and the Raichur Doab were restored, 
and the confiscated territory of Shola- 
pur was ceded to him. 

The traveller cannot fail to be struck 
with the fertility of this Province, 
which is 0^0 of the richest and most 
extensive cotton-fields in India. The 
soil is black loam overlying basalt. 
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The rainfall is regular and abundant, 
and at harvest-time the whole surface 
is one immense waving sheet of crops. 
The districts into which Berar is 
divided are Akola, Amraoti, Elichpur, 
Buldana, Wun, and Basim. 

S33 m. Jalamb junc. sta. 

[Br.’ 8 m. S. to Kfmmgaon sta., where 

there is an important cotton-mart.] 

340 m, Sheagaonsta. (R.), D.B, 

363 m. Akola sta. is the lioad- 

S uai’tcra station of the AVest Berar 
isirict of that nunic. 

[A road from Akola runs S. 72 m. to 
the important town and military station 
of Ilinijuli. About 30 m. from Akola 
is the town of Mekar, and 15 rn. S. of 
Mekar is a celebrated soda lake called 
Lonar, fonned in the crater of an extinct 
volcano. The salt is used for w'ashing 
and dyeing purposes, and is exported 
in considerable quantities. The ai-ea 
of the Akola district is 2659 s(p m., 
pop. 592,800.] 

413 m. Badnera June. sta. (R.), D.B. 
[Hr. 6 m, N. to Amraoti sta. i (R.), 
D. B. Both places have cotton-marts, 
and there are cotton-gins and ware¬ 
houses. Amraoti i.s the headquarters 
of the district of that name, and li.as 
the usual public offices attached to a 
civil station. ] 

472 m. Wardha junc. sta. (R.), D.B. 
The chief towir of the most westm-ly 
distRct of the Central Provinces. The 
place is quite modern, dating only from 
1866, has the usual public offices of 
a civil station, and is a considerable 
cottou-mavt. 

[Br. S. to the Wavora coal-fields. 

21 in. Hinganghat sta., D.B., a very 
important cotton-market, and older 
than most of the others described. 

45 m. Warora terminus sta., a 
town in the Chanda district of the 
Central Provinces, and a considerable 
cotton-mart. Close to Warora are 
"< mines of fairly good coal; 3000 tons a 
ihonth have Wn suppli^ to the rail¬ 


way, the yearly ont-tnra has been 
about 100,000 tons. 

30 m. S.B. of Warora is Ch&nda, 
D.B., reached by a good road. This 
place is the headquarters of the Chanda 
district. Too far off the main lines of 
communication to bo visited by hurried 

travellers, it is yet a most’attractivo 

spot. The town is surrounded by a 
continuous w'all of cut stone 5^ m. in 
circuit. Inside the walls are detached 
villages and cultivated fields. The 
foliage is beautiful and there are ex¬ 
tensive forest-preserves near. The 
tombs of the Oond kings, and the 
tcnqdcs of Achaleswar, Maha Kali, and 
Aturlulliar, arc all worth a visit. At 
Lalpetf in the town, a large space is 
covered with monolith figures of gigan¬ 
tic size which appear to liavc been pre¬ 
pared for some great temple never 
erected. Cunningham, in reviewing 
the travels of Hiouen Tlisaug in South¬ 
ern India in the 7th century, con¬ 
siders that Chanda has a strong claim 
to be considered the capital of the 
kingdom of Maha-Kosala. Here a 
traveller would sec the Gonds, a people 
ditforiiig from the surrounding popula¬ 
tion in religion, language, and race.] 

520 m. Nagpur, D. B., is the capital 
of the Central Provinces, which have an 
area of 112,912 sq. m. (pop. 10,761,630). 
Tho district of Nagpur itself has au 
area of 3786 sq. m. Among the in- 
habi^^ants arc upwards of 2,000,000 of 
aborigines called Kols ; and of these the 
hill-tribes have black skin.s, flat noses, 
and thick lips. A cloth round tho waist 
is their chief gannent. The relimous 
liolief varies from village to village. 
Nearly all worship tho cholera and the 
small-pox, and there are traces of serpent 
W'orship, 

Tho ancient history of the Province 
is very obscure. In tho 5th century 
A.T). a race of foreigners, Yamnm, 
ruled from tho Satpura plateau, and 
between the 10th and 13 th centuries, 
Rajputs of tlie Lunar Race governed 
the country round Jubbulpore, and the 
•'Pramars of Malwa ruled territory 
: S. of the Satpuras. The Chanda 
I dynasty of Gonda reigned probably. 
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os early as the 10th or 11th cen¬ 
tury, and the Haihais of Chattis- 
gai'h were of ancient date. In 1398 
A.i>. there were princes reigning at 
Kherla, on the Satpura plateau, and 
l^erishtah says “ they possessed all the 
hills of Oondwana.” In 1167 they 
were conquered by the Bahmani 

kings. Tho next century the GoudB 

again rose to power, but in 1741 the 
Maratba Bhonslas invaded the country. 

In 1818 the English annexed the 
Saugar and Nerbudda territories, and 
in 1853 the rest of tho Central 
Provinces. 

Nagpur, situated on the small stream 
called the Nag (pop. 117,900), is the 
headquarters of tho administration of 
tho Central Provinces. Tho munici¬ 
pality includes, besides the city, the 
suburb and the Eurojican station of 
Sitabaldi. In the centre stands Sita- 
baldi Hill, crowned with the fort of the 
same name, which commands a line 
view. Below to the N. and W. is the 

S fottily wooded civil station of Nagpur. 

eyond to the N. are the military lines 
and bazaars, and beyond these the 
suburb of Takli, once the headquarters 
of the Nagpur Irregular force. There 
is a fine new Residency on Takli Hill, 
but the Chief Commissioner re.sides 
chiefly at Pachinari on the Satpuras. 
Close under tho S. side of the hill is the 
native suburb of Sitabaldi. Below the 
glacis is tho railway station ; beyond is 
tho Jumma Talao, u large tank ; and 
more to the E. is the city, hidden in | 
foliage. Three great roads load from the 
European station to the city, one on 
the N. and one on the S. hank of the 
tank; tho third, which is the most N. 
of all, crosses the railway by a bridge 
to the N. of tho station. Besides the 
Jumma Talao, there are tw’o other fine 
tanks, the Ambajhari and Telingkheri, 
in tho neighbourhood. The chief 
gardens are the Maharaj Bagh, in 
Sitabaldi, tho Tulsi Bagh, inside the 
city, and the Paldi, Shafcardara, Sona- 
gaon, and Telingkheri in tho suburbs. 

The traveller will remember that 
Nagpur is famous for its delicious 
oranges, large numbers of which arefH 
exported during the first three months 
of the year. His first visit may be to the | 


SitaheUdi Hill. Here, on the 26th and 
27th of November 1817, tho Maratba 
troops of the Bhonsla Bajah, Apa Sahib, 
attacked the Resident, Mr., aftesavards 
Sir K. Jenkins, and the few troops he 
had been able to assemble. Aner a 
desperate engagement, during which 
the Marathi at one time got possession 
of OUQ of tho two omiuences of the 

Sitabaldi Hill, the English w'ere at 
length victorious. Tho Resident was 
then joined by freali troops, and de¬ 
manded tho surrender of the Rajah and 
tho disbandment of his army. This 
latter point was only obtained after a 
second battle, in which the Maralhl 
were completely routed. 

Apa Sahib escaped and died in exile. 
A child was raised to the throne under 
tho title of Raghoji III., and on his 
death, in 1853, the country was annexed 
by tho British. On the 13th of June. 
1857 the native cavalry conspired with 
tho Mohammedans of the city to rise 
against the British, but tho infantry 
continued loyal, and arrested the native 
officers sent to them by the cavalry. 

The Bhonsla Palace, built of black 
basalt and richly ornamented with 
wood carving, was burnt down in 1864, 
only the Nakar Khana, or music hall, 
remains. 

Tlience the traveller may proceed to 
the Tombs of the Bhonsla liajahs, in 
the Shukrawari quarter, to the S. of 
tho city. The markets are in tho 
Gui'gauj Square and Gachi Pagar, and 
take place once a week in each. In 
tho city are also the Small Cause Court 
and tho Magistrate’s Court. The Cen¬ 
tral Jail is an important institution. 

Tho old Eesidcncy, where the Chief 
Commissioner formerly resided, and 
the Secretariat, are at Sitabaldi. There 
is a small detachment from tho English 
regiment at Kamptee garrisoning the 
fort, and there arc also the head¬ 
quarters and wing of a N.I. regiment. 

The city and civil station are well 
supplied with water from the Ambajhari 
reservoir, and the station roads are lined 
with beautiful trees. There is a hand¬ 
some English church, and a largo 
Roman Camolic Cathedral and school, 
and an important branch of the Missions 
of the Free Church of Scotland. 
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Tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway | 
terminates at Nagpur, and from this 
point £. towards Calcutta the line 
belongs to the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
which joins tho Bast Indid.n Railway at 
621 m. Asensole. The total distance 
from Nagpur to Calcutta is 759 m. 
As new railways are nccessaiily subject 
to intorru})tion, the traveller should 
make sure before leaving Nagpur that 
tho line is open throughout. 

9 m. Eamptee, D. B. A largo town 
and military cantonment on the right 
bank of tho Kanhon river, which is 
spanned by a handsopic stone bridge that 
cost £90,000. Close to it is the railway 
bridge, a fine iron structure that cost 
£100,000. Fop. 51,000. Kamptee dates 
only from the establish men t of the 
military station in 1821, and for about 
fifty years it was governed entirely by 
the military authorities. The neigh¬ 
bouring city of Nagpur during thc 
greatcr ])art of this time was the capital 
of tho state, and the residence of a 
native court. No more striking evi¬ 
dence could bo adduced of the just and 
moderate tone of tho army administra¬ 
tion than tho rapid growth of this place. 
The roads are broad and well laid out. 
The English church was built in 
1833, and there is a highly useful 
Roman Catholic establishment of the 
Ollier of St. Francis de Sales with a 
church and convent, where good educa¬ 
tion is given to a class of children who 
would otherwise be neglected. There 
am 6 mosques and 70 Hindu teuqiles, 

39 in. Bhandaxa Road sta., D.B., is 
aboutfi^m. from tho town, which is close 
to the Waiiiganga river. It is the head- 
qnarters of a district of the same name, 
and contains the usual public oifices, 
schools, and institutions. Pop. 11,000. 
Between Bhandara and Nagpur few of 
tho richer natives ever mount a horse, 
they ride astride on the pole of a very 
light two-wheeled ox-cart called a rifUfi. 
The oxen for these carts are a snecial 
breed, very small and active, ana cap¬ 
able of sustaining a trot equal to the 
pa6e of an ordinary carria^ horse. 

Bta. (R.) 


From 104 m. Satekaaa sta. to 

127 m. Dongargaxh sta. (R.), the line 
passes through hills and heavy bamboo 
jungles, and through a pass with a 
tunnel at the summit. The jungle 
near this tunnel is famous for gener¬ 
ally having a man-eating tiger in it. 
During the construction of the railway 
a large number of natives were killed 
here, and victims have more recently 
been carried off. Large game of all 
sorts abounds. Dongargani is a largo 
engine-changing station, with a con¬ 
siderable European population con¬ 
nected with the railway. The ruins of 
a fort are on the N.E. face of a detached 
hill, some 4 in. in circuit. Inside the 
fortified space there are tanks for water 
8U])ply, but no buildings. 

188 in. Raipur sta. The chief town 
of a district of the same name, tho 
residence of the commissioner of C^ttis- 
garh, and a small military cantonment. 
The usual oflices will ho found. The 
old town was to the S. and W. of the 
present one, which was laid out by 
Colonel Aguew in 1830. Tho pop. is 
25,000. The town is suiTOunded by 
tanks and groves of trees, which form 
its attraction. Tho Fort was built by 
Rajah Bhuraneawar Sing in 1460, and 
in its time was a very strong work. 
Its outer wall is nearly 1 m. in cir¬ 
cumference. Lai’gc quantities of stone 
wore used in its construction, though 
no qnarri^ exist in the neighbourhood. 
Tho Furm Tank, on the S., the same 
age as tho Fort, covered nearly 1 sq. m. 
In later improvements it lias been 
reduced in extent. The public gardens 
are on its E. shore. The Maharaj 
Tank was constructed by a revenue 
farmer in the times of the Marathas, 
and close to it is tho temple of Ram- 
chaudra, built in 1775 by Bhimbaji 
Bhousla. There are several other reser¬ 
voirs in the suburbs; and in the centre 
of the town is the Kankali tank, con¬ 
structed of stone throughout, at the 
close of the 17th century. 

» 256 m. Bilftspur June. sta. <B-.) 

[Br. N.W. through a mountainous 
district and the coal-fields .of UimrUt 
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to 198 tn. Katat June, on tho £. 1. Rly. 
(Tite. 1).] 

ThU plftco is also a large cogine- 
changing centre; the railway canton¬ 
ment is near the railway station, about 

m. from the town. Bilaspur itself 
has little to attract the visitor. It is 
the headquarters of the district, and 
lias the usual features of a civil station. 

Tlie traveller enters the province of 
Chattisgarh about Amg.aon, 95 m. E. 
of Nagpur, and continues in it to about 
Rnigarh station, at 334 m. The people 
of this country still consider themselves 
a separate nationality, and always call 
themselves Chaltisgaris. As stated 
below, the Kajahs of Katanpur ruled 
originally over their 36 forts, each the 
chief place of a district; but on the 
accession of the 20th rajah, Surdevah, 
about 750 the kingdom was divided 

into two, and a separate rajah ruled in 
Raipur. 

Kalyan Sabi, who ruled between 
1536 and 1573, went to Delhi and made 
his submission to the great Akbar, and 
this prudent conduct resulted in the 
ITaibai rulers retaining their country 
until the Maratlia invasion in 1740. 

The district, which is regarded as 
one of the richest corn-growing countries 
in the world, and is known as the 
“gi-anary of‘India,” is in the shape of 
a vast amphitheatre opening to the S. 
on the plains of Raipur, but on every 
other side surrounded by tiers of bills. 
About 15 m. E. of Bilaspur is the 
precipitous hill of JJahla, 26Q0 ft. high, 
alfoi'cling a grand view. 

[12 m. N. of Bilaspur is Batanpur, 
or Kuttuiipur, the old capital of the 
fonnerly self-contained kingdom of 
ChaUisgarh, or the S6 Forts, in which 
is included the districts of Raipur and 
Bilaspur. The town lies in a hollow 
surrounded by the Konda hills. It 
ceased to be the capital in 1787, but 
the crumbling arches of the old fort, 
the broken walls of the ancient palace, 
and the half-filled-up moat which sur¬ 
rounded the city, recall its former con¬ 
dition. The population is under 6000. 
The Brahmans ofRatanpur are still th^ 
leaders of their class all over Chattis- 
guth. The town covers an area of 15 


sq. m., and contains within its limits 
a forest of mango trees, with numwoua 
tanka and temples scattered amidst 
their shade. Mixed up with temples, 
great blocks of masonry of Uniform 
shape commemorate distingoishod satis 
{snUteea). The most prominent of these 
is near the old fort, whore a large build¬ 
ing records that there in the middle of 
the 17 th ccutuiy 20 ranis of Rajah 
Lakshnian Sahi devoutly fullilled the 
duty of self-immolation. Kota sta. on 
the Katui branch is a few miles from 
Ratanpur.] 

Before reacliing 

• 

289 m. Champa sta. the Hasdu river 
is crossed. The stream cuts the coal¬ 
fields of Korba, some 20 m. N. of the 
railway; and in the jungles on its banks 
are to be found some of the few herds 
of wild elejihants still roaming through 
the forests of the Central Provinces. 

The line continues E. through a 
ill inly-inhabited flat country to 

370 m. Belpahan .sta., on leavii^ 
which the ]£cb river, which hows S 
into the Mahanadi river, is crossed by 
a considerable bridge. The scenery at 
the crossing is very fine ; and at 

8S3 m. SambalpuT Road sta., a road 
leads S. to the civil and military station 
of__Sambalpur, distant 30 m. 

[Sambaipur has at different times 
exported diamonds to a considerable 
value. They are saul to be found in the 
bed of the Mahanadi up-sti'eam from 
the town, but whether the source of 
supply is the Mahanadi or the Ecb 
river is perhaps not clearly known.] 

From Sambaipur Road the railway 
takes a N.E. course, aud continuing 
through a well-inhabited plain country 
to 

396 m. Bagdehi sta., it enters the 
hills, iu which it continues until the 
plains of Bengal are reached. 

416 m. OarpoB sta. Hereabouts the 
forests ai'e fery dense, and in the rainy 
season they are largely resorted to by 
wild elephants. 
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Between 427 in. Koumarkela stau 
and 

445 m. Bourkela sta. near Kalungat 
the Brahinini river is .crossed. The 
natives here earn a very fair living by 
'washing the river-sands for gold. The 
view np-streain is very grand when the 
river is in flood. 

471 m. Monarpur sta. Here the 
railway enters the Saranda forests, 
which contain some of the finest Sal 
trees {Shorea robusta) in India. The 
line winds round hills, passing close 
under thojii on both sides. The suni- 
mlt of the range is reached through a 
heavy cutting leading into a tunnel. 
Duiiug the construction of the Bengal¬ 
is agnur Railway through these forests 
and heavy jungles very great difticulty 
was experienced in procuring labour, 
as they have a very bad reputation for 
unhealthiness. The few inhabitants 
of these wild.s are nearly all Kols, an 
aboriginal race. 

495 in. Sonua sta. is only 2 m. 
from Paruhat, the principal town of 
what was formerly a separate Zemin- 
dari state of the same name. 

In 1857 Arjuii Sing the last Rajah of 
Parahat rebelled, and was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life at Benares. The 
estate of Parahat was confiscated, and 
is now under the management of 
Government. 

508 m. ChakardaxpuT sta. Here 
the hills recede. The country is well 
cultivated. This is a considerable rail¬ 
way settlement and engiiie-clianging 
station. A good road connects Chak- 
ardarjinr with Ranchi and the Chota- 
Nagpur plateau. 

Chota-Nagpur is the seat of a Mis¬ 
sionary Bishop of the Church of 
England, who has a iiandsome Church 
and good Sehmls and Native Mmion in 
the town of Ranchi: there arc com¬ 
munities of Christian Kols, the result 
of extensive S.P.G. missions. 

[Chaibasa, a civil station, is distant 
about 16 m. to the S. A^eat fair is 
. held here at Christmas-time, to which 
^ the people of the country flock in 
V thoUMpus. Athletic sports, races, and 


national dances take place on the last 
day of the year, and no better oppor¬ 
tunity can bo taken for seeing the 
people of this hitherto little-known part 
of India.] 

542 m. Chandil sta. Before this place 
is reached, the hills again close in on 
tho line. Dalma Hill, 3407 ft. above 
sea-level, is seen 12 m. E. It is from 
tho country about here that tho labour¬ 
ers for the tea-cultivation in Assam and 
Cachar are mainly recruited. 

675 m. Furulia sta. The head¬ 
quarters of the Manblinm District, 
through which the traveller has been 

{ )assing for many miles. The place 
las nearly 10,000 inhabitants and the 
usual offices of a civil station. From 
here also a road runs to Ranchi. 

627 m. Asensol junc. sta. [Br. of 
about 10 m, W. to the coal-mines (sec 
Hto. 1).] This place is on the East 
Indian Railway, 132 m. from Calcutta. 
About, 6 m. before Asensol is reached 
the river Dainuda is crossed on a verj' 
fine bridge. Travellers are again warned 
that the line is new, and they must 
ascertain that it is all in working order 
before they commit themselves to a 
through journey. 


ROUTE 4 

Khanpwa to Ajmeee (Rajputaua 
and Malwa Metre Rly.) 

From Boml>ay 353 m. Khandwa junc. sta. 
The traveller is here transferred to the 
metre-gauge line. 

At 38 m., Mortakka sta., D.B., the 
Nerbudda river is crossed by a fine 
bridge, with a cart-road under the rails. 

41 m.'Barwaha sta. This neighbour¬ 
hood abonnds in large game of every sort. 
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[A good bridle road of 7 ni. leads to | ita^ custodian of the temples, is a 
Unkaijl, a place quite worth visiting. Bhilala, who claims to be 2$th de> 
The country is wild, wooded, and very scendant of the Chauhan Bharat Sing, 
pretty. The expedition cannot bo done who took Mandhata from Nathu Bhll 
rapidly, and is necessarily fatiguing, in 1165 A.i). The old temples have 
Provisions must be taken for the day. suffered from the Mohammedans, and 
Unkarji, or more properly Omkarji, every dome has been overturned and 
derived from the mystic syllable Orn every figure mutilated. The gateways 
(ail ejaculation used at the beginning arc finely carved. The oldest temple is 
of a prayer). The Great Temple of that on the Birkhala rocks at the E. 
Omkar is situated in the island of eud, where devotees used to cast them- 
Mandhata in the Noi’budda. It appears selves over the cliffs up till the year 
that the island was originally called 1824, when the custom was abandoned. 
Baidurya Maui Parvat, but its name The temple consists of a courtyard, 
was changed to Mandliata as a boon with a verandah and colonnades sup- 
fromShiva to Rajah Mandhatri, the 17th ported by massive pillars boldly earned, 
monarch of the Solar Race, who per- On the hill arc the ruins of a very fine 
formed a great sacrifice hero to that TemphtoSiddeshmra Mahadeva,yihi(ih 
deity. stood on a plinth 10 ft. high. Round 

The area of the isle is about five- the plinth was a frieze of elephants, 5 
sixths of a sq. ill.', and a deep ravine ft. high, carved in relief with remark- 

cuts it from N. to S. At the N. the able skill, on slabs of yellow sandstone, 

ground slopes gently, i)ut terminates but all but two of the elephants are 
at the S. and E. in precipices 500 ft. mutilated. 

high. At this point the S. bank of hi front of tho Tc7nple to Oauri Som- 
tbo Nerbiidda is equally steep, and ??,«#/* is an immense bull carved in a fine 
between the clilfs the river is exbecd- green stone, and 100 yds. farther is a 
iugly deep, and full of alligators and ]ullar 20 ft. long. On the island itself 
large fish. Hunter says that the N. all the Icinples are Shivite, but on the 
branch of the Nerbudda is called the N. hank of tlie Kerbudda are some old 
Kaveri, and it is believed that a stream temples to Vishnu, and a group of Jain 
so called enters tlio Nerbutlda 1 m. temples. Where the river bifurcates 
highei- up, losses uninixed through it, are some rgined gateways, and a large 
and again leaves it at Mandhata, thus building on w'hich are 24 figui'cs of 
making it a double junction of two Vishnu, well carved in green stone, 

holy rivers. Among them is a large figure of the 

On both sides of the river the rocks boar Avatar. On an image of Shiva, 
are of a greenish hue, very boldly in tho same building, is the date 1346 
stratified. It is said that tho Temple a.d. Farther down the bank, in the 
of Omkar and that of Ainreslnvar on Rav.ana ravine, is a prostrate figure 
tlie S. bank of the rivbr are two of the ISi ft. long, Avith ten arms holding 
twelve groat temples which existed in cliibs and skulls. On its chest is a 
India when Malmuid of (iliazni des- scorpion, and at its right side a rat, 
troyed Somnath in 1024 a. d. During and one foot rests on a pro.strate human 
the wars of tho l7th and 18th centuries, figure. 

tho S. banks Avore deserted and over- The bed of the ravine is covered with 
groAvn Avith jungle, and Avhen the huge basalt blocks slightly caived. 
Peshwa desired to repair the temple it The Jain Temples stand on an eminence 
could not bo found, so a new one w'as n little back from the river. The 
built, with a group of smaller ones, largest is on a plinth of ba.salt, 5 ft. 
Afterwards part of it was found, and high. The E. wall is still complete, 
the late Rajim Mandhata built a temple On each side of the doorway is a ngurc 
over it; but its sanctity and even its Avith Sbivite and Jain emblems enri- 
name have been appropriated by ths?t ously intermixed. The hills near these 
which tho Peshwa built. temples, os well as the island, arc 

The Rajah Mandhata, who is hered* covered with remains of habitations. 
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A great fair is held at the end of 
October, attended by 15,000 persons. 
According to apronbecy, the fnlGIincnt 
of which the Branmaiis at Mandbata 
anxiously expect, the sauctity of the 
Ganges will soon expire and be trans¬ 
ferred to the Nerbudda. The scenery 
around tho island is beautiful.] 

58 m. Choral sta. From this point 
the ascent of the ghat commences and 
continues almost into Mhow. Tlie 
scenery is very fine. On approaching, 
71 m.. Fatal Pani stu. look out on the 
1. for the waterfall of that name. 

t 

74 m. Mhow sta. (R.), .D.B., in the 
territory of Hulkar, an important mili¬ 
tary cantonment of Britisn and native 
troops, headquarters of a first-class 
district coniiuaud, 1900 ft. above 
sca-level, pop. 27,000. Troops arc 
stationed here as provided in the Treaty 
of Mandsaur of 1818. Mhow has no 
special interest for a traveller. The 
buildings and institutions arc those 
common to all places where troops are 
stationed. 

[From Mhow an expediti«)n may be 
made to the ruins of tlie deserted city 
of Maiidu (Maudogarli), tho ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Malwa. It 
is in tho territory of the ilaharajah of 
Dhur, and the be.st route is by tonga 
or carriage to the town of Dhar (10 in.), 
taking an introduction from the politi¬ 
cal agent to the Maharajah, who will 
then make arrangements for the re¬ 
maining 20 ni. of the journey. Dhar 
is a walled town of some historical 
and archaeological interest, containing 
several ruined mosques. Mandu is 
1944 ft. above sea-level, and occupies 
8 m. of ground, extending along the 
crest of the Viudhyas; and is separated 
from tlie tableland, with which it is on 
a level, 1]« a valley. According to 
Malcolm, Mandogarh was founded in 
813 A. D. 

Among the buildings of which ruins 

? ret remain are the Jnmma Musjid, less 
.pjured than any of the others, and said 
to be the finest and largest specimen 
of A^han architecture ext£it in India ; 
^tho marble mausoleum of Hosbaiig 
Qhori, King of Malwa, who raised the 


city to OToat splendour; and the palaco 
of Baz Bahadur, another king of Malwa. 
These must at one time nave been 
magnificent buildings, and are still, in 
their ruined state, very striking on 
account of their massive proportions. 
The fortifications were coiistnicted by 
Hosbang Qbori, who reigned in the 
beginning of the 15th century, and in 
whoso time the city attained its greatest 
.splendour. In 1526 Mandogarh was 
taken by Bahadur Shah, ruler of Gu- 
zorat, and annexed to his dominions, of 
which it remained part until tUcir 
conquest by Akbar in 1570. Of late 
years measures have been taken for the 
I)reaervation of some of the most inter¬ 
esting ruins. Tho place is very wild, 
the scenery fine, and largo game of all 
sorts abounds. ] 

87 ni. Indore sta., D.B. This place 
is tlie capital of the state, and the 
residence of liolkar, and is a station on 
the Rajputana and Malwa Rly., which 
starts from Khandwa, on the G.I.P. 
Rly. Pop. 75,000. 

Indore stands on an elevated and 
healthy site. Of recent years modern 
improvemcnls have been introduced. 
Roads have been metalled, drains 
built, tho water-supply cared for, and 
the i)riiicipal streets ]igh|»d. Among 
the chief objects of interest are tho Lai 
Bagh or garden, the mint, Jiigh school, 
market-piacfj, reading-room, dispen¬ 
sary, and largo cotton-mill. There is 
considerable exjiort trade in grain. To 
the W. of tho city is an antelope pre¬ 
serve. Adjoining the town, on the 
other side of the rly., is the British 
Meside-njcy, an area assigned by treaty, 
and containing not only tho house and 
park of tho Govenior-GeiicraTs agent 
and tlie bungalows occupieil by his 
staff and other officials, but a bazaar of 
some importance, and the central opium 
stores and weighing agency. Tho 
barracks for tho Governor-General’s 
native escort and the Rajkumar College 
for the education of young dative chiefs 
and nobles are also within the Resi¬ 
dency limits. 

> The palace of the Maharajah (1 m. 
from the rly. sta.), with its lofty, 
many-storied gateway, is situated u- 
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mo 9 t in the centre of the city, and is a 
conspicuous object from every part of 
it. It faces E. and is iu a smaJl square, 
with the Gopal Mandir to the S., 
wiiicli was built by Krishna Bai, H.H.’a 
mother. To the W. of the palace is 
tho Sara fa Street, whore the money¬ 
lenders, oliiefly Marwaris, live. Close 
by is the Haldi Bazaar, where the 
dealers in opium live, and the Itw'ar, 
or Sunday Street, where a market is 
held on Sutidaya. At the end of this 
is tho old jail. H.H. sometimes re¬ 
ceives guests in the Lai Bagh mentioned 
above, which is on the banks of the 
river, and contains a handsome villa. 
At one end is a house where several 
lions are kept, and there is also an 
aviary. In an up])er room are portraits 
of many Hindu Ihijahs. In the lower 
stoiy is a handsome hall of audience, 
which looks out on a ghat and on the 
Sursuti river, which is dammed up 
here. From the tenneed roof is a tine 
view over tho country. 

The Sursuti river divides the city. 
The old capital of the Holkar family was 
Maheshvar in Niniai*, on the banks of 
the Nerbudda, where is the magnificent 
Chattri (n monumental meinoiial) of 
Ahalyu Bai, an anoestross of Holkar. Sir 
John Malcolm says of this lady; “The 
character of hbr administration was for 
more than thirty years the basis of the 
prosjjcrity which attended the dynasty 
to which she belonged. She sat every 
day for a considerable period in open 
durbar transacting business. Her first 

f nineiple of government appears to 
lave been moderate assessment and an 
almost sacred respect for the native 
rights of village officers and proprietors 
of land. She heard every complaint 
in persdn, and although she continu¬ 
ally referred causes to courts of equity 
and arbitration, and to her ministers 
for settlement, she was always acces¬ 
sible, and so strong was her sense of 
duty on all points connected with the 
distribution of justice, that she is re¬ 
presented as not only patient, but un¬ 
wearied in the investigation of the 
most insignificant causes when appeals 
ware made to her decision. It appears, 
above aU, extraordinary how sne had 
mental and bodily powers to go through 
[Jnrfia] 


ai 

the labour she imposed upon herself, 
and which from the age of 30 to that 
of 60, when she died, was unremitted. 
The hours gained from the affairs of 
the state were all given to acts of 
devotion and charity, and a deep sense 
of religion appears to have streiigtliened 
Ker mmd in perfornaance of her worldly 
duties. Her charitable foundations 
extend all over India, from the Hima¬ 
layas to Capo (Jomorin, and from Som- 
fiath to tho Temple of Jagannath in 
the E.” Ahalya Bai is ceitainly tlie 
most distinguished female character in 
Indian history. This short notice is 
given as it will probably add iriterAt 
to the temples and ghats erected by 
her, Avhich the traveller will fin«l in 
almost every place of note ho visits in 
India. 

112 m. Fatehabad junc. sta. (R.) 
From here a short branch line of 26 m. 
runs to 

[Ujjain, or Ujjaiyini, D.B. This 
famous city is situated on the right bank 
of the river Sipra, which falls into the 
Chambal after a total course of 120 m. 
Ujjain is iu the dominions of Sindia, 
in Malwa, of which it was once the 
capital. It stands in H. lat. 23° 11' 
TO", and is the .spot which marked 
the first meridiuu of Hindu geo- 
gra])hera. It is said to have been the 
scat of tho viceroyalty of Asoka, dui*- 
ing the reign of nis father at Patali- 
putra, the capital of Magadha, supposed 
to be the modern Patna, about 263 
n.c. It is, however, best known as 
tho capital of the celebrated Vikra- 
maditya (Valour’s sum), founder of the 
era called Samvat, which begins 67 
n.c. He is said to have driven out the 
Shakas or SeythiaJis, and to have 
reigned over almost all FT. India. At 
his court flourished the Nine Gems of 
Hindu literature, viz. Dhftnvantari, 
Kshapanaka, Amarasiuha, Shanku, 
Vetala-bhatta, Ghata-karpara, Kali¬ 
dasa, Vavanruchi, and Varaha-mihira. 
Of these the poet Kalidasa has obtained 
a European celebrity. Ujjain, as well 
as the whol^ province of Malwa, was 
‘conquered W ’Alan-din Khilji, who 
reigned at Delhi 1295-1317 ^.T>. In 
1887 A.D. the Mohammedan Viceroy 

O 
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declared himself inde]^iident. His 
name was Dilawar Kiian Ghori, of 
Afghan orimn, who rnlocl from 1387 
to 1405, and made Mandii his capital. 
In 1531 Malwa was conquered by 
Bahadur Shah, King of Guzerat, and in 
1571 by Akbar. In 1658 the decisive 
battle between Aurangzib and Murad 
and their elder brother Dara, was 
fought near this city. In 1792 Jas- 
want Rao Holkar took Ujjain, and 
burned part of it. It then fell into 
the hands of Sindia, whose capital it 
was till 1810, when Daulat Rao Sindia 
removed to Gw'alior. 

•The ruins of ancient U,iiain are 
situated about 1 m. to the N. of the 
modern city, which is oblong in shape, 
and 6 ra. in circumference, surrounded 
by a stone wall with round towers, and 
on all sides by a belt of groves and 
gardens. The itrincipal bazaar is a 

spacious street, flanked by houses of 

two stories, ami having also four 
mosques, many Hindu temples, and a 
)alace of Maharajah Sindia. Near the 
)alacc is an ancient gatew^ay, said to 
lave been part of Vikramaditya’s fort. 
At the S. end of the city is the Observa¬ 
tory, erected by Jai Sing, Rajah of 
Jeyporo, in the time of the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah. The same prince 
erected observatories at Delhi, Jeypore, 
Benares, and Muttra (see Benares 
Observatory). ] 

161 m. Batlam junc. sta. (R.), D.B. 
(line in progress to Godhra), is the 
capital of a native state and the resi¬ 
dence of the chief. It was founded by 
Ratna, ^ivjat-grand son of Uday Sing, 
Maharajah of .Todhpur. Ratna was at 
the battle of Eatehabad, near Ujjain, 
in which Jaswant Rao Rathor, with 
80,000 Rajputs, fought Aurangzib and 
Murad, with the whole Mogul army. 
Tod, vol. ii. p. 49, says, “Of all the 
deeds of heroism performed that day, 
those of Ratna of Ratlam by universal 
consent are pre-eminent. ” Outside the 
town the chief has a very charming villa 
and garden, in which he cuter tains 
guests. The palace in whij^-h the Prince 
resides is witlun the walls,’and is a fine* 
» newbuilding, with a handsome i-ecoptioii 
room. The town is a great emporium 


for opium. There is a Chaul^ or 
square, built by Munshi Sliahamat 
'aU, who administered the state during' 
the Rajah’s minority. Beyond this 
.square is the Chandui Chank, in which 
the bankers live; and this leads to the 
Tirpoliya Gate, outside which is the 
Aijirit Saugar tank, which in the rains 
is very extensive. In the town is a 
college with 500 students. 

213 m. Maadsaur sta. A fortified 
town, remarkable as being the place 
where in 1818, at the end of the 
Pindari War, a treaty was made between 
the British Government and Holkar. 
Here severe fighting occurred in 1857 
between the rebels and a brigade of 
British troops moving from Mhow to 
relieve the British officers besieged in 
the fort of Neemuch. Early in that 
memorable year Mandsaur became the 

headquarters of a serious rebellion 

which threatened all Malwa. 

243 in. Neemuch sta. ^ (R.), D.B., is 
on the Rajputana and Malwa Rly. line. 
A cantonment of Bntish troops con* 
taining the. usual barracks anti sub- 
.sidiary buildings, also a small fort. In 
1857 the place w’as garrisoned by a 
brigade of native troops of all arms of 
the Bengal army. TJiis force mutinied 
and marclied to Delhi, the European 
officers taking refuge in the fort, whore 
they were besieged by a rebel force 
fi’om Mandsaur, and defended them¬ 
selves gallantly until relieved by a 
brigade from Mhow. 

278 m. Chitor sta. if: From this 
point a good road runs to Oodeypur, 
the capital of the Meywar state. 
Write beforehand to the Resident of 
Oodeypur for leave, w'ithout which it 
will be very difficult to see Chitor pro¬ 
perly, or to proceed thence to Oodeypur. 

The station is ^ m. to the W. of the 
Fort, and the road crosses the Gambheri 
river by a massive old bridge of gray lime¬ 
stone, with ten arches, all of pointed 
shape, except the sixth from the W, 
bauK, w'hich is semicircular. The 
gateways and towers which existed at 
either end of the bridge have now dis¬ 
appeared. Uiifortuiiately the bridge 
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is (Ifijfici&nt in water-way, so that floods 
pass over the parapets and cut into tha 
l^anks, and consequently the ford has 
to bo used. The date and builder of 
the bridge are not known, but it is 
popularly said to have been built by 
An Sing, sou of Kana Lakshman, both 
of whom were killed in the sioge by 
'AhiU'din, about 1S03 A. D. 

When Chitor was the capital of 
Moywar, the city was up in the fort, 
and the buildings below were merely 
an outer bazaar. The modern town, 
culled the Talchti or Lower Town of 
CldtoT, is little more than a walled 
village, with narrow, crooked streets, 
resembling an outwork to tho lower 
gate of the principal W. entrance to 1 
the great Fort. 

The abrupt rocky hill crowned by 
this magnificent Fort rises 500 ft. above 
the surrounding country, and is a very 
conspicuous ohjeet, tlioiigli its great 
length of 3^ m. makes it look lower than 
it really is. Tho whole of the summit 
is covered witli ruins of palaces and 
temples, and the slopes with thick 
jungle. A single ascent 1 m. long 
leads to tho summit, and is defended 
at intervals by seven very fine inonu- 
ineutal gateways, largo enough to con¬ 
tain guard-rooms and even fine halls. 
They arc tlie Facial Pol, the nearly 
obliterated (Ib'oken) Bhairo or Phuta 
Pol, llio llanuman Pol, the Gaiiesh Pol, 
the Jorla Pol, the Lakshman Pol, and 
tho main gate, or Ram l*ol. 

Immediately outside the Padal Pol 
on the 1. is an erect stone marking the 
s})ot wliove liagh Sing, the chief of 
Dcolia Pratm)garh, was killed during 
the siege of Cliitor by Bahadur Shah of 
Giizerat, in 1535. 

Between the “ Broken ’’and the Hanu- 
man gates there are on tho rt. two 

hattris marking the spots whore the 
renowned .Taimall of Bednor and his 
clansman Kalla were killed in Akbar’s 
sioge, in 1568. Kalla carried bis 
wounded chief down to have a last 
stroke at the enemy, and died fighting. 
The 39 memorial stones are much 
venerated, as if marking the shrine of 
some minor deity. 

Facing the great gate is a pillared 
liall, used as a guardhouse, and ap¬ 


parently of ancient (fenstmetion. From 
the top of this hall, on which there are 
two four-pillared chattiis, a fine view of 
the plain is obtained. 

The Kam Pol is a largo and hand' 
some gateway, crowned by a H^ndu 
horizontal arch, in which the upper 
courses of either side, projecting in¬ 
wards, overlap each other till they 
meet, or nearly so, being then slabbed 
over. This is the construction of all 
the gateways on the ascent, excejd the 
Jorla, though in one, tho Lakshman, 
the lower angles of the jnojecting 
courses are sloped off, giving the whole 
the outline of a regular iiointcd ar^h. 
Inside tho gate, on each side, is a fine 
hall, supported on square-shaped and 
slightly tapering antique pillars. 

Within, directly facing the gate, 
tho hill again rises steeply, and at the 
foot of this upper rise is a clmttri mark¬ 
ing where Patta Sing fell. 

The site of the old city is every, 
whore covered with ruin.s. The chief 
objects of interest are the Towers of 
Fame and Victory, the only two remain¬ 
ing of a ginat number of siinilnr nionu- 
ihhuIs which probably once adorned tho 
bj'OAV of Chitor. 

The old Jail! Tower of Fame stands 
up grandly on the E. rampart. This 
tower is called the small KirtJuina, 
wliicli is a contraction of Kirthi 
Stambh. Fergu.ssou thus describes it; 
“One of the most interesting Jaina 
monuments of the age (tho first or 
great age of Jaina architecture, which 
extciided down to about the year 1300, 
or perhaps a little after that) is the 
lower of Sri Allat (Kana Alluji). It is 
a singularly elegant specimen of its 
class, about 80 ft. in height, and 
adorned with sculptures and mouldings 
from the base to the summit. An 
inscri])tion once existed at its base, 
which gave its date as 896 A.D., and 
though the slab was detached, this is 
so nearly the date we should amve at 
from the style that there seems little 
doubt that it M'as of that ago. It was 
dedicated to Adnath, tho first of tho 
Jaina Tirtbankars, and his figure is 
M'cpeatcd sdRae hundreds of times on 
the face of the tower; but so far as 1 
could perceive, not that of any of the 
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other Jaina saints.' The temple in the 
foreground, S. side, is of a more modern 
date, being put together, principally, 
of fragments of other buildings, which 
have disappeared.” 

The tower consists of seven stories, 
with an internal narrow and crami)e(l 
staircase; the top story Is open, and 
its roof, which rests on pillars, and has 
been much damaged by lightning, has 
bushc.s growing on it. Its cpnstruction 

is locallj^ attribiitod by some to a Jaiu 

mah^an or banker, and by others to 
a lacly known as the Khatiii linni. 
Fragments of an inscribed stone are on 
tlm ground under a tree just N. of the 
tower. 

From the W. ridge the view opens 
out, and a semicircular valley is seen 
witli the Elephant reseiwoir clo.se to 
the clitf and a baokgi'ound of trees, 
out of which rises the magnificent 
Jaya-stambh or Tower of Victory. Of 
this Mr. Fergussou says: “To Kum- 
bo, who reigned from 1418-68, w'o 
owe this tower, which was erected to 
commemorate his victory over Mah¬ 
mud, king of Malw'a, in 1439. It is a 
Kllar of Victory, like that of Trajan 
at Rome, but of infinitely better taste 
as an architectural object. It has nine 
stories, each of which is distinctly 
marked on the outside. A stair in 
the centre loads to oiicli story, the two 
upper ones being open and more orna¬ 
mented than those below. It is 30 ft. 
wide at the base, and more than 120 
ft. high, the whole being covered with 
ornaments and sculptures to such an 
extent as to leave no plain part, while 
this mass.of decoration is kept so sub¬ 
dued that it in no way interferes w'ith 
the outline or general effect. The old 
dome was injured by lightning, and 
a new one was substituted by H.H. 
Sarup Sing. The stair is much wider 
and easier than that in the Jain tower 
(the small Kirthan), and in the inside 
are carvings of Hindu deities with the 
names below. In the topmost story 
are two slabs with long in^riptions. 
The tower took seven years in build¬ 
ing, from 1442 to 1449. On the road 
at the comer of the lower platform is 
»a square pillar recoi-ding a saii in 1468, 
A.D.” 


Close by the gate of the Sun, on the 
E. rampart, are two large tanks, and ad> 
joining them is the fine Palace of Bana 
Kumbo, the builder of the Tower of 
Victory, a fine example of the domestic 
architecture of Rajputana before the 
Mussalman invasion, showing all the 
beauty of detail which characterises 
such buildings in general. In front is 
a court surrounded by guard-rooms and- 
entered by a vaulted gateway. 

The Palsiee of Ratna Sing (or Bhim) 

is a very plea.siug example of the style of 
the liiiidu architecture of this country 
in the 13lh cent. That of his wife 
Bani Fadmani is a large and beautiful 
building overlooking the tank. From 
one of these palaces Akbar carried off 
the famous gates now in the fort at 
Agia. 

The Temple of Vriji, built by Rana 
Ktimbo about 1450, is a massive build¬ 
ing with a siJrm (or tower) of unusu¬ 
ally large proportions.; Adjr>iiiing it 
is a temple, in the same style, 
built by his wife, the famous Mira Bai, 
of which the chief peculiarity is that 
the procession path round the coll is 
an o})Cii colonnade with four small 
])avilions at the corners. 

At the highest point in Chitor a broad 
terrace has been made, whence there 
is a magnificent view. 

Near the Tower of Victory is the 
Mahaauta, a small wooded tci'race, the 
pleasantest spot on the hill, whicli w'as 
the place of cremation of the Ranas 
before Oodeypur was founded. Below, 
on a lower terrace, are the Gaumukh 
springs and reservoir. The springs 
issue from the cliff at places where are 
cow-mouth carvings, hence the name. 
To the S.W. is a large carved stone 
temple, built hy Rana Mukaiji. On 
the hack wall is a huge carved head. 

From Chitor a mail touga runs to 
Oodeypur (see below) in twelve hours. 
It meets the mail train from Ajmere. 
The cost of one seat is 10 rs., the whole 
tonga, 15 rs. At about 5 m. from 
Dabok the road passes through the 
Debari Gate in the Girwa or Oodeypur 
Valley. This is an irregular oval 
amphitheatre of about 70 sq. m., un¬ 
dulating in surface, and with occasional 
small hills, offshoots from the larger 
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ranges which everywhere surround the 
veiley. The road passes through a 
depression in the hills, which is 
guarded by a gateway and a lofty wall 
running up the slopes on either side. 

About 1 TO. before reaching the capi¬ 
tal, the Arh river is crossed, it is so 
called from the old ruined town of that 
name on its banks. This stream 
collects the whole drainage of the 
Gii'wa, the natural outlet from which 

was dammed up mtti an immense 

masonry embankment by Maha Bana 
Uday Sing. He thus formed the 
Uday Saugar Lake, the surplus waters 
from which, escaping, form the Birach 
river. 

Oodeypur {Udaipur), the marvel¬ 
lously picturesque capital of the state 
of Meywar, the residence of the Maha 
Kana and of a political agent, to whom 
a suitable introduction should be 
brought. 

It is diflicult to conceive anything 
more beautiful than the situation of 
this place. Some of the best views are 
obtained from the palace, the embank¬ 
ment, or the Dudh Talao, more especi¬ 
ally iu the morning, when the early 
sun lights up the niarlile of the water 
palaces, with the dark water lieyond, aud 
the still darker background of the hills. 

The City is surrounded by a bastioned 
wall, which towards the S. encloses 
several largo gardens. The W. aide is 
further protected by the lake, aud tlie 
N. and E. sides by a moat supplied 
from the lake, while on the S. the 
fortified hill of Eklinggarh rises steep 
and rugged. The principal gateways 
are the Hathi Pol or “ Fllepliant Gate," 
to the N.; the Kherwara Gate, to the 
S. ; the Snraj Pol, or “Gate of the 
Sun,” on the E.; and tho Delhi Gate. 

On the side towards the lake is a 
handsome TirpoliAja, or throe-arched 
water gateway. Another gate with 
massive arches opens on a bridge, and 
leads to a suburb on the W. of the lake. 

The beautiful Feshola Lake lies to 
the W. of the city. It is said to have 
been constructed in portions at different 
periods. TJday Sing probably com¬ 
menced it, but it derives its name, 
Fe^ola, from one of the first contrac¬ 


tors. The N. portioh is called the Samp 
Saugar, having been constructed by 
Maha Rana Samp ^ing. The groves 
and palaces on the islands are so beauti¬ 
ful that tho traveller will be glad to 
pass the whole day there; but the boats 
on the lake belong to the Maha Rana, 
and are only obtainable through the 
Resident. In one of the Palaces the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, then Prince 
Salim, too^helter from the displeasure 
of hia fatuor dchangir. Here axe re¬ 
tained some relics of the Prince, and 
there is a handsome shiine of polished 
stone. Here too tho 40 refugees from 
Neemuch, at the time of tho Mutinr, 
wore received and protected by the , 
Maha Rana Samp Sing. From another 
of the palaces, Outram, when taunted 
by tho Maha Rana, sprang into tlie 
lake, swarming as it was with alligators, 
who were being fed, and swam to 
shore. 

A day should be spent in a visit to 
the Royal Palace on the brink of tlie 
lake, if permission can be obtained 
from the Kesidont. The modern part 
of the palace, close above the lake, 
is the part most accessible. “ It is a 
most imposing })ile of granite and 
marble, of quadrangular shape, rising 
at least 100 ft. from the gisjund, and 
flanked with octagonal towers, crowned 
with cupolas. Although built at various 
periods, uniformity of design has been 
well preBer^red ; nor is there in the East 
a more striking stmeture. It stands 
upon tho very cre.st of a ridge, running 
parallel to, but considerably elevated 
above tho margin of the lake. Tho 
terrace, which is at the E, and chief 
front of the palace, extends throughout 
its length, and is supported by a triple 
row of arches, from the declivity of 
the ridge. The height of this arcaded 
wall is full 50 ft., and although all is 
hollow, beneath, yet so admirably is 
it constmeted, that an entire range of 
stables is built on the extreme verge 
of the te|Tace, on which all the forces 
of the M^a l^na, elephants, cavaliy, 
and infantry, arc often assembled. 
From this terrace tho city and the valley 
•lie before th8 spectator, whoso vision is 
bounded only by the distant hills; 
while from the summit of the palace 
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nothing obstriicts the view over lake 
atid mountain.” 

A drive should he taken along the 
principal street of Oodoypur from the 
Hath! Pol through the main bazaar to 
the Palace, gradually rising along the 
side of the ridge ana passing the great 
Jagdes Temple. Another drive leads 
through the bazaars from either the 
Delhi or Suraj Pol Gate to the Gulab 
Ocurden, which, with its stgitely trees, 
beautiful flowers, walks and fountains, 
is well worth a visit. Passing through 
it, go to the Dudh Talao or “milk 
tank,” a branch of tlie Peshola Lake, 
by a pictuiusquo road round it 
returning to the D. B. by the outside 
road. 

Another visit may be made to Ahar, 

3 m. to the E. of the lake, where are 
the tombs of the Maha Ranas. These 
chattris containing the royal ashes 
stand in what is called the Maha Sati, 
or royal place of cremation, which is 
enclosed by a lofty wall and is adorned 
by many fine trees. Tins most remark- 
aide arc those of Saiigram Sing IL, a 
largo and beautiful structure, and of 
Amara Sing, grandson of Uday Sing.^ 
Besides the modern village of Ahar, 
there is the older town, where arc ruined 
temples, which are the chief objects of 
interest, and also some still more 
ancient mounds. 

If he has time, the traveller may go 
to see the g^reat lake at Kanicroli, or 
liajnagar, called the Rajsamudra, 30 
ra. to the N. of Oodeypnr. The re¬ 
taining wall of this lake is of massive 
masonry, in many places -10 ft. high 
and faced with marble. The masonry 
embankmout is 2 in. long and sup¬ 
ported by earthen embankments, niere 
is a fair cart-track to this place. 

The Vkihary or jaisamaud lake, 
is about 20 m. S.E.> of Oodoypur city 
through a wild country; it is about 
9 m. long by 6 m. broad, and is one of 
the most beautiful sights in India. 

379 m. Nusseerabad stA,34K D.B. 
The military cantonment for Ajmero. 
The station was originallv laid out in 
1818 by Sir David Ochterlony. It is a' 
> long, straggling, uninteresting place. 

1 See Fergniison. 


Good small-game shooting itnd pig¬ 
sticking are to bo had in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

393 m. Ajmere June, sta, (see Rte. 6.) 


ROUTE 5 

Itarsi Junction to Cawnpoke, 

THROUGH Bhopal, Bhilsa, and 

JlIANSI 

Itarsi June. sta. 464 m. from Bombay 
on the G.I.P. Railway (sec Rte. 1). 

11 m. Hoshangabad sta., D.B. A 
town wdth population of 16,000 ; the 
headquarters of a district of the same 
name. The place contains nothing to 
<letai 11 a traveller. Passing out of Hosh¬ 
angabad the railway cro.sscs the Ner- 
biulda on a fine bridge. About 4 m. 
N. of the Nerbudda river the ascent 
of the ghat commences, and at the top 
tlic line runs on the tableland of 
Malwa, wliich has an average elevation 
of 1500 it. 

57 m. Bhopal sta. (R.), D.B. The 
town stands on the N. bank of a fine and 
extensive lake, 4^ ra. long and l|t broad. 
Bhopal is the capital of a native state, 
under the Central Indian Agency. It 
has an area of 8200 sq. m. The 
dynasty was founded by Dost Muliain- 
imul, an Afghan chief in the service of 
Aurangzib, who took advani^e of the 
troubles that follow'cd the Emperox‘'8 
death to establish his independence. 
His family have always shown their 
friendship for the British. In 1778, 
w'hen General Goddard made his famous 
march acro.ss India, Bhopal was the 
only Indian state which snowed itself 
friendly. In 1809, when General Close 
commanded another expedition in the 
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neighbourhood!, the Nawab of Bhopal 
applied to bo received under British 
protection, but without success. The 
Nawab then obtained assistance from 
the Piudaris, in the gallant-struggle he 
maintained to defend himself against 
Sindia and Baghoji Bhonsla, in the 
course of which his capital underwent 
a severe but ineffectual siege. 

In 1817 the British Government in¬ 
tervened and formed an alliance with 
the Nawab of Bhopal, who was in 
1818 guaranteed his possessions by 
treaty, on condition of funiishing 600 
horse and 400 infantry, to maintain 
which five diatriota in Malwo wmo 
assigned to him. He was soon after¬ 
wards killed by a pistol accidentally 
discharged by a child. His nephew, an 
infant, was declared his successor, and 
betrothed to his infant daughter, but 
the Nawab’s widow, Klmdsya Begain, 
endeavoured to keep the government 
in her own hands, and the declared 
heir resigned his claim to the throne 
and to the hand of the Nawab’s daughter 
Sikandar Begam in iavour of his brother 
Jehangir Muhammad. After long dis- 
.sensions, .Jehangir Muhammad was in¬ 
stalled as Nawab, in 1837, through the 
mediation of the British, lie died in 
1844, and was succeeded by liis widow, 
.Sikandar Begam, who ruled till her 
death in 1868. She left one daughter, 
Shah Jelian Begam. The State main¬ 
tains 694 horse, 2200 foot, 14 field guns 
and 43 other guns, with 291 artillery¬ 
men, and pays £20,000 to the British 
Government in lieu of a contingent. 

The name of Bhopal is said to be 
derived from that of its founder. Rajah 
Bhoj, and the dam by which he formed 
the Tank, dam being in Hindu 
Thus Bhoj pal has been corrupted into 
Jlhopal. The city proper is enclosed 
by a masonry wall, 2 m. in circuit. 

The traveller should visit the Palace 
of the Begam, which is not of much 
architectural beauty, but is a large and 
imposing building; the CUadcl, from 
the walls of whidi a Jiue view of the 
lake and surrounding country is ob¬ 
tained ; the Jumoia JUttsjid, built by 
the late Khudsya Begam; the Mqfi 
Muefid, built by the late Sikandar 
Begam (it somewhat resembles the 


Mosque at Delhi); the and Ar¬ 
senal, and the Gardens of the Kbiidsya 
and Sikandar Be^ms. 

The town of Bhopal is well kept and 
lighted, and fairly clean. In the city 
proper, water has been laid on to all 
the houses. The Water-works were 
built by the Khudsya Begam, and are 
much superior to those of most Indian 
citiea The s?naller lake E. of the town, 

2 m. long, was constructed by Chota 
Khan, minister of Nawab Hyat 
Muhammad Khan, a former ruler of 
Bhopal. The dam is of masonry, and 
is an imposing work. 

90. m. Bhilsa sta. A fortified ftwtl 
in tlio Gwalior state. Pop. 7000. The 
town is situated on tho rt. or E. bank 
of the river Betwa, and is perched on 
a rock of 1546 ft. above sea-level, and 
lias a fort enclosed by a castellated 
stone wall, and surrounded by a ditch ; 
the suburb outside has some spacious 
streets coiitaiuing good houses. In the 
fort lies an old gun, 191 ft. in length, 
with a bore of 10 in., said to have been 
made by order of the Emperor Johangir. 
After clmnging hands several times, 
Uhilsa was finally, in 1670, incoi'poratcd 
with tho Empire of Delhi by Akbar. 
The tobacco produced in the vicinity 
of the town is considered the finest in 
India. Bhilsa is now chiefly noto- 
worihy as a famous place of Hindu pil¬ 
grimage to the temples, picturesquely 
situated in the bed of the Betwa nver, 
and as giving its name to the remark¬ 
able and interesting series of Buddhist 
Topes found in its neighbourhood.^ 

Mr. Fergusson says, in his Hisiory 
of Architecture : “ The most extensive, 
and perhaps the most interesting group 
of topes in India, is that known as the 
Bhilsa Topes: within a district not 
exceeding 10 ra, E. and W., and 6 m. 
N. and S., are five or six groups of 
topes, containing altogether between 
25 and 30 individual examples.” 

Notwithstanding all that has been 

1 Thcsi! are described In General Cuuntng- 
hani's itfit'Zffa Topes, I vol. Svo. 1854; also in 
Fergnsson'a Treeand Serpent Wot ship. Onebalf 
of this booltand 4.5 of its plates, besides wood- 
cuts, are oevoted to the illustration of the 
Great Tope. A cast of the S. gateway is in 
the South Kensington Museum. 
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vrritteR abotit them, we know Very little 
that is cei'taln regarding their object 
and their history. 


d m. from IMlSii is Sauchl, wlicro 



cended by a broad double ramp on nne 
sido. It was probably used for proces¬ 
sions round the monument. The centre 
of the mound is quite solid, being of 

bricks laid iu mud, but the oxtoriwy « 
faced with dressc<l stones, over which 
was cement nearly 4 in. thick, origin¬ 
ally adorned, no doubt, with paintings 
or ornaments in relief. 

As is usual in those Buddhist tops, 
the building is surrounded by “rails,” 
exhibiting ttie various steps by which 
the modes of decorating them were 
arrived at, with 4 gateways or torans 
(3 in situ), covered with moat elaborate 
sculptures, (piite unequalled by any 
other e.xaiiiples known to exist in India. 
Tim period of erection probably ex¬ 
tended from about 250 n.c. to the 1st 
cent, of the Christian era; the rails 
were constructed first aud the gate¬ 
ways at intervals afterward.s. 

Besides the gronj) at Sanchi, there is 
iit Sonari, 6 m. olf, a group of eight 
topes, of wliich two are important striic- 
liires in square courtyards, aud in one 
of tlicse numerous relies wore found. 
At Siuihara, 3 ni. farther, is a tope 101 
ft. ill diameter, which yielded no relics. 



The Great Tope, a dome 106 ft. in 
diameter aud 42 ft. high. On the toj) 
is a Hat s])ace 34 ft. in cliamcter, once 
surrounded by a stone railing. In the 
centre was a “ Tee,” intended to repre¬ 
sent a relic-casket. The dpme, 42 ft. 
high, rests on a sloping base 120 ft. in 
diaih^er, aud 14 ft. high, and was as- 


In one tope, 24 ft. in diameter, wci*c 
found relics of Sariputra and others 
like those found at Sauchi. ' 

At JJhoJpur, 7 m. from Sanchi, ai'c 
37 topes, the largest 66 ft. in diameter, 
a^d in the next to it important relics 
were found. At Andfior, 6 m. W. of 
Bhojpnr, is a group of three small but 
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vwy interesting topes. “ As far ns can 
be at present ascertained,” says Mr. For* 
gussou, ** there is no reason for assuming 
that any of these toi^a are earlier than 
the ago of Asoka, 2S0 B.O.. nor later 
than the l$t century a. d., thougli tlieir 
rails may bo later.” 

In 1883, by oi'der of the Government 
of India, the main group of buildings 
received much attention. The fallen 
gateways were set up. The sacred rails 
were secured, and, wdiere fallen, were 
re-erected. The body of the stupa was 
restored to its original shape, and the 
processional paths were cleared. Wlicre 
it was necessary to put in new stone 
for structural purposes the surfaces have 
been left quite plain. 


143 ni. Bina June. sta. (R.) A line 
from hero runs S.E. over an undulating 
country to Saugor. 

[47 m. Saugor, D.13. rriucipal town 
and headquarters of Saugor district, 
Central Provinces. A military canton¬ 
ment. Pop. 44,000. Saugor stands 1940 
ft. above sea-level, on the borders of 
a fine lake, nearly 1 in. broad, from 
which it derives its name. The lake is 
said to be an ancient Uanjara work, but 
the present city dates only from the 
end of the 17th cent, and owes its 
rise to a Bundela Rajah, wlio built a 
small fort on the site of the present 
structure in 1660, and founded a village 
called I'arkota, noiv a ([Uarlcr of the 
modern town. Saugor was next held 
by Chatar Sal, and formed part of 
the territory left by him on his deatli 
to his ally the Peshwa. Govind Pandit 
was appointed by the Peshwa to ad¬ 
minister the country, and his descend¬ 
ants continued to manage it till 
shortly before it was ceded to the 
British government by the I’eshwa Baji 
Rao in 1818. Dni’ing this isiriod the 
town was twice plundered by the Pin- 
dari chief Amir Khan and his army, 
and again by Sindia in 1804. During 
the Mutiny of 1867 the town and fort 
were held by the English ’ for eight* 
months, until the arrival of Sir llugh 
Hose. Daring that time the w'hole of 


the surrounding country was in posses* 
sion of the reb^. 

Saugor town is well built, with wide 
streets. The large bathing-ghats on the 
banks of the laKe, for the most part 
surrounded witk Hindu -temples, add 
much to its appearance. 

The existing Fort at Saugor was com¬ 
pleted by the Marathas about 1780. 
It stands on a height N. W. of the lake, 
commanding the whole of the city and 
surrounding country, and consists of 20 
round towers, vaiying from 20 to 40 ft. 
in height, connected by thick curtain 
walls. It encloses a space of 6 acres, 
for the most part covered with old 
Maratlia buildings two stories high. 
The British government have con¬ 
structed a magazine, a large building 
now used for medical stores, and a bar¬ 
rack for tlie European guard. The 
only entrance is on the E. side. The 
building is now used as tlie tahsil, and 
as the office of the executive engineer, 
'fhe large castellated jail, capable of 
containing 500 piisoneni, is situated 
about ^ in. E. of the lake ; tlie Deputy 
Commissioner's Court is on a hill over¬ 
looking the city and lake ; the Sessions 
Court-house, ajlittle to the N. j and the 
city kotwali, or station-house, under 
the western walls of the fort. In 1862 
an unhealthy swamp lying N.E. of the 
lake, which cut off the quarter called 
Ciopalganj from the rest of the city, 
ivas converted into a large garden with 
numerous drives and a piece of orna¬ 
mental water. The civil station begins 
witli the mint, about 1 ni. E. of the 
lake, and extends northwards for 1 m. 
till joined by the military cantonments, 
wliich extend in a nortli-easterly direc¬ 
tion for 2 i m., with the church in the 
centre.] 

182 . 111 , Lalitpursta., D.B. The head¬ 
quarters of a district of the same name. 
Pop, 11,000. Formerly unimportant, 
this place is now becoming more 
prosperous. Buddhist remains built 
into tlie walls of modern buildings 
indicate that some large shrine once 
existed in the neighbouriiood. 

• 

207 m. Talbahat sta.. A picturesque 
town with a large piece of artificial 
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water covering more than 1 sq. in. 
The water is retained by daiuming the 
streams that flow through a rocky 
tiarrier about 800 ft. high. The ridge 
is covered with old battleir.ents and 
defences. The fort was destroyed by 
Sir Hugh Rose in 1858. 

238 m. Jhansi June, sta.i^ (K-)i 
(see Rto. 5 a}, centre of the Indian Mid. 
Rly. system. The main lino runs N. £. 
to Cawnporc, a branch N. to Gwalior and 
Agra, and another E. through Banda 
to tho £. I. Kly. at Manikpur. Jhansi 
is one of the main halting-places for 

ti’iwys proceediiifj up couuiry. II is 

weu worthy of a visit on account of its 
Fort, which the British Government 
have exchanged with Maliarajah Siiidia 
for Gwalior. 

The Province of liundelkund, in 
which Jhansi is situated, has for ages 
been one of the most turbulent and 
difhcult to manage in all India. In 
the early part of tho 17th century the. 
Orchha state was governed by Bir 
Sing Deo, who built the fort of Jhansi, 
8 m. to tho N, of his capital, which is 
situated on an island in tho Hetwa 
river. He incurred the heavy dis¬ 
pleasure of Akbar by the murder of 
Abul Fazl, the Emperor’s favourite 
minister and historian, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Prince Salim, afterwards known 
as the Emperor Jehangir. A force w'as 
accordingly sent against him in 1602 ; 
the country was ravaged and deva.stated, 
but Bir Sing himself contrived to 
escape. On the accession of his patron, 
Salim, in 1605, ho was naturally 

{lardoned, and rose into groat favour ; 
mt when, on tho death of that ern- 
])eror in 1627, Shah Johan mounted 
the throne, Bir Sing revolted. His 
rebellion was unsuccessful, and although 
ho was permitted to keep possession of 
his dominions, ho never regained all 
his former power and independence. 
During tho troubled times which suc¬ 
ceeded, Orchha was sometimes in the 
hands of the Mohammedans and some¬ 
times fell under tho power of Huudela 
chieftains. In 1732 Cbatar Sal found 
it expedient to call in tlRi aid of the 
M^irathas, who worn then invading the 
^.jpoiktral Provinces under their first 


Peshwa, Baji Rao. They came to his 
a-ssistancewiththoir acca.stomed promp¬ 
titude, and were rewarded on the mjan s 
death, in 1734, by a bequest of one- 
third of his dominions. The tenitory 
so panted included portions of the 
modern division of Jhausi, but not the 
existing district itself. In 1742, how¬ 
ever, the Marathas found a pretext for 
attacking the Orchha State, and an¬ 
nexing that amongst other territories. 
Their gen erol founded the city of Jhansi, 
and peopled it with tho inhabitants of 
Orclina. 

The district remained under the rule 

Of llie Miwas until lOlf, when they 

coded their rights to the E. I. Com¬ 
pany. Under British protection, native 
Rajahs ruled until their folly and iu- 
competeiiuy ruined tho country, and 
when the dynasty died out in 1853 
their territories lapsed to the British 
Goveimment. The Jhansi State, with 
Jalouii and Chanderi Districts, were 
then formed into a Siiperiniondency, 
while a pen.sion was granted to the 
Rani or widow of the late Rajah Rao. 
Tlie Rrmi, however, considered herself 
aggrieved, both because she was not 
allowed to adopt an heir, and because 
tlie slaughter of cattle w^as permitted 
in tho Jhausi territory. Reports were 
spread which excited the religious pre¬ 
judices of the Hindus. 

The events of 1857 accordingly found 
Jhan.si ripe for lebellion. In May it 
was known that the troops were dis¬ 
affected, and on tho 5th of June a few 
men of the 12th Native Infantry seized 
the fort containing the treasure and 
magazine. Many Euroxican officers 
wore shot the same day. Tho re¬ 
mainder, who had taken refuge in 
a fort, cajutulated a few days after, 
and were massaci'ed witli their families 
to the number of 06 jiersons, in spite of 
a promise of protection sworn on the 
Koran and Ganges water. The llani 
then attempted to seize the supreme 
authority, nut the tmiial anarchic 
quarrels arose between the rebels, during 
which the Orchha leaders laid siege 
to Jhansi and idundered the country 
[■mercilessly. On the 6th of April 1858 
tho fort and town wore recovered by Sir 
Hugh Rose, who marched on to Kaliii 
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without being able to leave a garrison 
at Jhansi. After his departure, the 
rebellion broke out afresh, only the 
Oasarai chieftain in the K. remaining 
faithful to the British cause, On the 
11th Augiist a flying column under 
Colonel Liddell cleared out the rebels 
from Mhow, and after a series of sharp 
contests with various guerilla leaders, 
the work of reoi^anisation was fairly 
sot on foot in November. The Rani 
herself had previously fled with Tantia 
Topi, and finally fell in a battle at the 
foot of the rock fortress of Gwalior. 

The siege of Jhansi occupied Sir 

Hugh Rose's army from 21st March 

till 4th April 18.58, and cost us 343 in 
killed and wounded, of whom 36 were 
officers. The engineers lost 4 officers 
leading the attacking parties at the final 
escalade. Mallcson, quoting Sir Hugh 
Rose, gives the following description of 
Jhansi at the time of the investment:— 

“The great .strength of the Fort of 
Jhansi, iiatur.al as well as artificial, 
and its extent, entitle it to a place 
among fortresses. It stands on an 
elevated rock, rising out of a plain, and 
commands the city and surrounding 
country. It is built of excellent and 
most massive masonry. Tbo fort is 
difficult to breach, because composed of 
granite; its walls vary in tliickness 
from 16 to 20 ft. It has extensive ami 
elaborate outw'orks of the same solid i 
construction, with front ami flanking 
embrasures for artillery-fire, and loop¬ 
holes, of which in some places tliero were 
five tiers for musketry. On one tower, 
called the ‘ wliite turret,’ since raised in 
height, waved in proud dofiance tlic 
standard of the high-spirited Rani. 
The fortress is surrounded on all 
sides by the city of Jhansi, the W. and 
part of the S. face excepted. Tlie 
steepness of the rock protects the W. ; 
the fortified city w’all springs from 
the centre of its S. face, and ends 
in a high mound or raamclon, which 
protects by a flanking fire S. face. The 
mound W’as fortified by a strong circular 
bastion for five guns, round i>art of 
which was drawn a ditch, 12 ft. deep 
and 15 ft. broad of solid masonry. • 

“ The city of Jhansi is about 4^ m. in 
circumference, and is surrounded by a 


fbrtilied' and massive wall, frem 6 to 12 
ft. thick, and varying in height from 
18 to 30 ft., with numerous flanking 
bastions armed as batteries, with ord¬ 
nance, and loo|>-holes, with a banquette 
for infantry. The town and fortress 
were garrisoned by 11,000 men, com¬ 
posed of rebel sepoys, foreign mercen¬ 
aries, and local levies, and they were 
led by a woman wlio believed her cause 
to be just.” 

It is being modernised and .supplied 
with strong armament. The views 
from the top and from the road round 
the ramparts are very extensive. 

'rilC old civil station (Jhaiui Naoa- 
bad) attached to Jliausi before 1861 
remaius the head(;[uartors of the dis¬ 
trict, and is under British rule. 

[7 ni. 1‘rom Jhansi, on the river Betwa, 
is the interesting native fort of Orchha, 
woll worth a visit.] 

Between Jhansi and Cawnporo the 
country abounds in black buck. Num¬ 
erous old fortified villages arc seen 
from the rly. train. 

308m.Orai( Urai) ata.(R.) Athriving 
place of 8000 inhabitants. The head¬ 
quarters of the Jaloun district. Before 
1839 the place was an insignificant 
village. There iivo some handsome 
Mohammedan tombs and the usual 
public offices. 

329 m. Kalpi sta. on the Indian 
Midland Railway. The town is situ¬ 
ated on the right bank of the Jumna 
.amongst deep rugged ravines. The 
river here is crossed by an iron girder 
bridge. Tradition say.s that the town 
was founded by Basdeo or Vasudeva, who 
ruled at Kainba from 330 to 400 a.tj. 

During the Mogul period Kalpi 
played so large a part in the annals of 
this part of India that it would be iin- 
po.s»iblc to detail its history at length. 
After the Marathiis interfered in the 
affairs of Bundelkund, the headquarters 
of their government were fixed at Kalpi. 
At the time of the British occupation 
of Bundelkund in 1803, Nana Gobind 
Rao seized upon the town. The British 
besieged it in December of that year, 
and, aftef a few hours’ re.sistance, it 
surrendered. Kalpi was then included 
in the territor}’ granted to Rajah E i mmat 
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on nrliose death, in 1804, it 
onee more lapsed to Government. It 
was next handed over to Gobind Rao, 
who exchanged it two years later for 
villages farther to the W. Since 
that time Kalpi has remained a British 
possession. After the capture of Jh ansi, 
and the rout of the mutineers atKoonch, 
they fell back on Kalpi, which through¬ 
out the previous operations they liad 
made their princii|)al arsenal. Here, on 
22d May_ 1858, Sir Uugli Rose (Lord 
Strathnuirn) again defeated a large 
force of about 12,000 under the litini of 
Jliansi, Rao Sahib, and the ^awab of 
Bai^a, who then lied to Gwalior. 

Kklpi was formerly a place of far 
greater importance than at the present 
day. The East India Company made 
it one of their principal stations for 
providing their commercial invest¬ 
ments. The western outskirt of the 
town, along the river side, contains a 
largo number of ruins, notably the 
tomb calhsd the 84 Domes, and 12 
other handsome mausoleums. At one 
time the town adjoined these ruins, 
but it has gradually shifted south¬ 
eastward. Ganesganj and Ternaiiganj, 
two modern quarters in that dii-ectiou, 
at present conduct sill the traflic. Tlie 
buildings of the old commercial agency 
crown some higher gi'ound, but are now, 
for the most part, emy)ly, A ruined 
fort, situated on the steep l)ank of the 
Jumua, overhangs the ghat. 

374 m. Cawnpore jiinc. sta. (see 
Rte. 18). 


ROUTE 5a 

Agra to Gwai.iou, Jiiansi, Banda, 

AND MANIKPUII 

Starting from the Jgra Rn-t Station 
8)^ hy the Indian Midland Rail- 
way^ '^if .lravoller reaches at 


36m.Dliolpiir sta.(B.)> the chief to^ 
of the native state of that name. In 1658 
Aurarigzib defeated and killed his elder 
brother Dara-Shikoh at Ban-ka* 
Chabutara, 3 m. E. of Dholpur. The 
imperial prince.s, competitors for the 
crown, 'Azim and Mu^azzim, fought a 
great battle in 1707 at the village of 
llarehta near Dholpur, and the former 
was killed, on which Mu’azzim became 
oirmcror, with the title of Bahadur Shah. 

The sights of IBiolpur are not numer¬ 
ous. The I'ulac^ls a moderately hand¬ 
some and very commodious building. 
The tank of Much Kund, about 2 m. 
from Dholpur, Ls about ^ rn. long, and 
contains several islets, on w'hich are 
pavilions. The banks arc lined with 
temples, but none of them are ancient 
or remarkable. There are alligators in 
the tank, but though crowds of pilgrims 
bathe in the waters, thera is no story 
of any of them being carried off. 

The river Chambal runs through 
this state, and is bordered everywhere 
by a labyrinth of ravines, some of which 
are 90 ft. deep, and extend to a di.siance 
of from 2 to 4 m. from the river banks, 
ne.ar which i)anthors are sometimes 
found. The floods of the Chambal are 
very remarkable. The bighost recorded 
Hood above summer level roho no less 
than 97 ft. I’liere is a very fine Bridge 
over the stream about 4 m. from Dh^- 
liur, built of the famous red sandstone 
of Dholpur, a rhlge of which, from 560 
to 1074 ft, above sea-level, runs for 
60 m. throngh the territory, and sup¬ 
plies inexhaustible quarries. 

77 m. GWALlORsta. ^ (R.), D. B. The 
capital of Mahai'ajali Sindia, and famous 
for its fort, one of the most ancient and 
renowned strongholds in India. 

For many years a strong brigade of 
British troops was maintained at Morar, 
a few m. E. of the fort. I’ho latter 
vras garrisoned by British troops from 
1858 to 1886, when it was restored to 
the Maharajah’s enstody, and Gwalior 
and Morar wore made over to him in 
exchange for Jhansi. 

History. 

General Cunningham, in vol. ii. of 
the Reports of the Archmlogical Sur- 
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^ves a most yalnal^ accottnt of 
Gwalior. He says that of the three 
16th and 17th cent, authorities for the 
early history of Gwalior, Eharg liai 
says Gwalior was founded 310 n.c.; 
that Fazl ’Ali assists 275 a.d. as the 
year of its foundation ; and that this 
date is also adopted by 'Hiraman. 
Tioffenthaler, Wilfoid, and Cunning¬ 
ham agree in fixing on this later date. 
According to Cnnninghaiii, Toramana 
was a tributary prince under the Gup¬ 
tas, against whom he robollod, and 
became sovereign of all the territory 
between the Jumna and Nerbudda, 
and in the reign of his son, 275 
A.I)., tho Snn Teiojde was built, the 
Suraj Kund excavated, and Gwalior 
founded, by Suraj Sen, a Kacliliwaha 
chief, who was a leper, and coming 
when hunting to the hill of Gopagiri, 
on which the Fort of Gjvalior now 
stands, got a drink of water from 
the hermit Gwalipa, which cured him 
of bis leprosy. In gratitude for that 
lie built a fort on the hill, and called 
it “Gwaliawar,” or Gwalior. Suraj 
Sen got a new name, Suhan l^al, from 
tho hermit, with a promise that his 
d&sccudauts should reign as long as 
they were called Pal; so 83 reigned, 
but tho 84th was called Tej Kara, and 
having discarded tho name of Pal, lost 
his kingdom. 

This Kachhwaha dynasty was suc¬ 
ceeded by seven Parihara princes, who 
niled for 103 yt'ars till 1232 A.D., when 
Gwalior was taken by Altamsh, in tlie 
21st year of tho rcigii of Sarang Deo. 

General Cunningham found an in¬ 
scription on an old stono sugar-mill at 
Chitauli between Nurwar and Gwalior, 
which is dated Samwat 1207 = 1150 
A.D., in the reign of Ram Deo, which 
agrees with and strongly corroborates 
f.he dates he has accepted. 

The capture of Gwalior by Altamsh 
was commemorated in an inscription 
idaced over the gate of the Urwahi, 
and tho Emperor Babar states that he 
saw it, and the date was 630 A.ii. = 
1232 A.n. Briggs, in a note to Firish' 
tab, says it is still to be seen, but 
General Cunningham sought for it Ib 
vain. From 1232 to Timar’s invasion 
in 1398 the Emperor of Delhi used 


Gwalior as a state prison. In 1375 
A.D. tho Tumar chief, Bir Sing 
Deo, declared himself independent, 
and founded the Tumar dynasty of 
Gwalior. 

In 1416 and 1421 the Gwalior chiefs 
paid tribute to Khizr Khan of Delhi, 
and in 1424 Gwalior, being iHisieged 
by Hushang Shah of Malwa, was de* 
livered by Mubarak Shah of Delhi. 
In 1426, 1427, 1429, and 1432, tho 
King of Delhi marcliod to Gwalior, and 
exacted tribute. Dimgar Sing, 1425, 
commenced the great rock sculptures 
at Gwalior, and Ins son Eirti Sing, 
1454, coinjdcted thorn. In 1465 Humm 
Sharki, king of Jauupur, besieged 
Gwalior, and obliged it to pay tribute. 
Man Sing acknowledged the supremacy 
of Bahlol Lodi and of Sikandar Lodi, 
but tho latter in 1506 marelied against 
Gwalior, fell into an ambuscade and 
was repulsed with great loss. In 
1506, however, he captured Himmat- 
garb, but passed by Gwalior, which he 
despaired of reducing. In 1517 he 
made great preparations at Agra for 
the conquest of Gwalior, but died of 
quinsy. Ibrahim Lodi had sent an 
army of 30,000 horse, 300 elephants, 
and other troops, agfiinst Gwalior, and 
a few days after they reached that place 
Man Sing died. He was the greatest 
of tho Tumar princes of Gwalior, and 
constructed many useful works, amongst 
others, tlie great tank to the N. W. of 
Gwalior, called tho Moti JMl. Cnn- 
uingham says his palace affords the 
noblest specimen of Hindu domestic 
arcbitccture in N. India. He was a 
])atron of the Fine Arts, and an elephant 
sculptured in his reign, with two riders, 
was admired by the Emperor Babar, 
Abu-1-Fazl, and the traveller Finch. 
After Man Sing’s death his son, Vikra- 
maditya, sustained the siege for a year, 
but at last surrendered, and was sent 
to Agra. 

Babar sent Raliimdod with an army 
to Gwalior, which he took by a strata¬ 
gem, suggested by the holy M uhammad 
Ghaus. In 1642 Abu-1-Knsiin, Gover¬ 
nor of Gwaliqf, surrendered his fortress 
to Sher Stilh. In 1545 Salim, son of 
Shcr, brought his treasure from Chunar 
1 to Gwalior, and in 1553 died at the 
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latter place. Rana Sah, son of Vikram, 1 
tried to seize Gwalior, and fought a' 
groat battle, which lasted for thrcodays,' 
with Akbar’s troojts there, but was de¬ 
feated. He then went to Ohitor. In 
1761 Gwalior was taken by llhiiii Sing, 
the Jat Kana of Gohad, and in 1779 
captured by Major Popharn from the 
Marathas, into whoso hands it had 
fallen, and restored to the Rana of 
Gohad. It was again taken by the 
Marathas under Maliailaji Sindia in 
1784, and again captured by the Knglisli 
under General White in 1803, and re¬ 
stored to them i}i 1805. In 1844, after 
thc^battles of Maharajpur and Pauiar, 
it was a third time occupied by tlie 
British. 

At the time of the Mutiny the great 
Maratha prinoc, Sindia, had, besides 
10,000 troops of his own, a contingent 
consisting of 2 regts. of Irj'ogular 
Cavalry—1158 men of all ranks, 7 
regts. of Infantry aggregating 6412 men, 
and 26 guns, with 748 Artillerymen. 
This force was o/Hcered by Englishmen, 
and tlio men were thoroughly drilled 
and disciplined, and were, in fact, ex¬ 
cellent soidicis, as they ])roved by de¬ 
feating and almost driving into the 
river General Windham’s brigade at 
Cawuj)ore. 

At this time Sindia was in his 23d 
year, an athletic and active man, and 
a fust-rate horseman and fond of 
soldiering. It is admitted that he 
could handle troops on parade as well 
as most men, and ho possessed an 
extraordinary liking for the military 
profession. Had ho dcciilcd to throw 
in his lot with the rebisls lie might 
liave marclied to Agra, wliich was only 
66 m. distant, and with his powerful 
army mnst have nnido himself speedily 
master of that city ; and the results 
inij^ht have been most disastrous to the 
British. But Sindia’s able; minister, 
Diiikar Kao, know something of the 
power of the English Government; 
knew that though he could have ob¬ 
tained a temporary success he would be 
certainly overpowered in the end. 
He therefore persuaded ,||india to deal 
subtilaly with his dangerous' army, and 
hf delays and eva.sions kept them for a 
tune issuing from tWr canton¬ 


ments and adding their formidable 
strength to the rebel army. He could 
not, however, prevent them killing their 
English officers. 

Seven officers and several ladies and 
children escaped the showers of bullets 
that were aimed at them, and reached 
the Residency, or Sindia’s Palace. 
These were sent on by the Maratha 
Prince to the Dholpur territory, where 
tlicy were most kindly treated and sent 
to Agra. 

Por some months Gwalior was quiet, 
though the couuti-y round was in 
rebellion, and on the 22d May 1858 a 
very important battle was fought in 
front of Kalpi in which the mutineers 
were severely defeated by Sir Hugh 
Rose, and the same night they retreated 
in the ilirectiou of Gwalior, and on the 
night of the 30th, they reached tlic 
neighbourhood of Morar. 

On the ’^.st June Sindia with all 
his army moved out to meet them. 
The engagement took place almut 2 
m. E. of Morar. Malloson thus de¬ 
scribes it:— 

“He had with him 6000 infantry, 
about 1500 cavalry, his own bodyguard 
GOO strong, and 8 guns, ranged iii 3 
divisions,—-his guns centre. About 7 
o'clock ill the moriiiug the rebels ad¬ 
vanced. As they appixiached, Siiidia’s 
8 gnus opened on them. But tlio 
smoko of tho discharge had scarcely 
disappcarcil when the rebel skirmishers 
closctl to their Hanks, and 2000 horse¬ 
men charging at a gallop, carried tlio 
guns. Simulbiucously with their 
chiu'ge, Sindia’a infantry and cavalry, 
his bodyguard alone excepted, either 
joined the rebels or took up a position 
indicative of their intention not to 
fight, . . . The rebels then attacked 
the bodyguard, who defended them- 
.selves bravely, but the coute.st was too 
unequal, and Sindia turned and lied, 
accompanied by a very few of the sur¬ 
vivors. He did not draw rein till ho 
reached Agra." 

Sir Hugh Rose, following up the 
fugitive enemy, whose destination ut 
first it was impossible to guess, reached 
Bahadarpur, 6 m. 1. of Morar, on the 
16th June. There he was joined by 
Brigadier-General Sir Robert Napier 
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(Lord Napier of Maedala), vlio took 
command of the 2d Brigade. In spite 
of long and fatigning march which 
his force had endured, Sir Hugh made 
arrangements to attack the enemy at 
once, and drove them from their posi¬ 
tion. 

“The main body of the enemy, driven 
through the cantonments, fell back on 
a dry nnllah with high banks, running 
round a village which tliey had also 
occupied. Here they inaiiitaiiied a 
desperate hand-to-hand struggle with 
the British. I'he 71 st Highlanders 
suffered severely, Lieutenant Ncave, 
whilst leading them, falling mortally 
wounded; nor was it till the nullah 
was nearly choked with dead that the 
village was caiTied. The victory was 
comideted by a successful pursuit and 
slaughter of the rebels by Captain 
Thompson, 14th Light Dragoons, with 
a wing of his regimnnt. 

“The result, then, had justified Sir 
Hugh’s daring. Not only had he dealt 
a heavy blow to the rebels, but he 
gained a most important strategical 
point.” 

(’I’lio visitor to the Fort secs this 
battle-field below him to the B. and 

S.) 

Early next morning (the 17th of 
June), Brigadier Sinitli iiiarchcd from 
Antri and reached Kolah-ki-serai, 5 in. 
to the S.E. of Gwalior, witliout oi>posi- 
lion. There ho discovered the enemy 
in great force, and showing a disposi¬ 
tion to attack. “ Itcconnoitring the 
ground in front of him, he found it 
very difficult, intersected with nullahs 
ami impracticable for cavalry. He dis¬ 
covered, moreover, that tlie enemy’s 
guns were in position about 1500 yds. 
from Kotah-ki-scrai, and that their 
line lay under the hills, crossing the 
road to Gwalior. Notwithstanding 
this, Smith determined to attack. 
First he sent his horse artillery to the 
front, and silenced the enemy’s guns, 
which limbered up and retired. This 
accomplished. Smith sent his infantry 
across the broken ground, led by Kaine.s 
of the 95th. Raines led his men, 
covered by skirmishers, to a point aboift 
60 yds. from the enemy’s works, when 
the skirmishers made a rush, the rebels 


falling back as they did so. Baines then 
found himself stopped by a deep ditch 
with 4 ft. of water,” but surmounting 
the difficulty he gained tlie abandoned 
entrenchment. “Whilst he was con* 
tinuing his advance across the broken 
and hilly giound, Smith moved his 
cavalry across the river Uinrah, close 
to Kotah-ki-serai. They had hardly 
crossed when they came under fire 
of a batte^ which till then had 
escaped notice. At the same time a 
body of the enemy threatened the 
baggage at Kotah-ki-serai. Matters 
now became serious. But Smith sent 
back detachiuents to defend tlie hagmge 

and rear, and puslied forward. The 

road, before debouching from the hills 
between his position and Gwalior, ran 
for several hundred yards through 
a defile along which a' canal bad been 
excavated. It was wffiile his troops 
were marching through this defile that 
the principal fighting took place. 
Having gained the farUier end of the 
defile, where ho joined Raines, Smith 
halted the infantry to guai'd it, and 
ordered a cavalry charge. This was 
most gallantly executed by a sipiadrou 
of the 8th lliKssars, led by Colonel 
Hicks and Captain Heneage. The 
rebels, horse and foot, gave way before 
them. The hussars captured two guns, 
and continuing the pursuit through 
Siiidia’s caiitoument, had for a 
moment the rebel camp in their pos¬ 
session. 

“ Amongst the fugitives in the rebel 
ranks was the resolute woman who, 
alike in counsel and on the field, was 
the soul of the conspirators. Clad in 
the attire of a man and mounted on 
horseback, the Rani of Jhansi might 
have been seen animating her troops 
throughout the day. When inch by 
inch the British troops pressed through 
the pass, and when reaciung its summit 
Smith ordered the hussars to charge, 
the Rani of Jhansi boldly fronted the 
British horsemen. W hen her comrades 
failed her, her horse, in spite of her 
efforts, carried her along witli tlie 
others. Wi|k them she might have 
escaped, but that her horse, crossing 
the canal near the cantonment, 
stumbled and fell. A hussar, close 
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upon her track, i^orant of her sex 
and her rank, cut her down. She foil 
to rise no more. That night, her 
devoted followers, determined that the 
English should not boast that they 
had captiu'ed her oven dead, burned 
her body." 

Following up the operations above 
described late into the night of the 
19th June, Sir Hngli regained the 
wJiolo place — Morar, the city, the 
Lashkar — everything but the 
which was held by a few fanatics, who 
liad fired on our advancing troops 
whenever they could throughout the 
day. ,aml fccomiuencod the following 
morning. 

“Oil the morning of the 20th, 
Lieutenant Rose, 25th Romhay Native 
Infantry, was in couiuiand with a de¬ 
tachment of his regiment at the kot- 
wali, or police-station, not far from the 
main gateway of the rock fort. As the 
guns from its ramparts continued to 
fire, Rose proposed to a brother ofliccr. 
Lieutenant Waller, who commanded a 
small party of the same regiment near 
hini, that they should attempt to 
capture the fortress witli their joint 
parties, urging that if the risk was 
groat, the honour would be still greater. 
Waller cheerfully assented, and the 
two oflicers set off with their men and 
a blacksmith, whom, not unwilling, 
they had engaged for the service. 
They crept up to the first gateway 
unseen. Then the blacksmith, a 
powerful man, forced it open ; and so 
with the other five gates that opposed 
their progress. By the time the si.xtli 
gate had been forced the alarm was 
given, and when the assailants reached 
the archway beyond the last gate, they 
were met % the fire of a gun which 
had been brought to boar cu them. 
Dashing onwards, unscathed by the 
fire, they wore speedily engaged in a 
hand-to-hand contest with the garrison. 
The fight was desperate, and many 
men fell on both sides. The gallantry 
of Rose and Waller and their men 
carried all before them. Rose especially 
distinguished himself. #t^st in the 
hour of victory, how'over, as he was 
inciting his men to make the final 
chai'ge, which proved successful, a 


musket was fired at him from behind 
the wall. The man who had fired the 
shot, a mutineer from Raraili, then 
rushed out ami cut him down. Waller 
came up, and despatched the rebel; 
too late, however, to save his friend. 
Rut the rook fortress w’as gained,” and 
continued in British hands till 1886. 

The New City or Lashkar.—When 
Danlnt Rao Sindia obtained possession 
of (rwalior in 1794-1806, he pitched 
his camp on the open plain to the S. 
of the fort. As the camp remained, 
the tents .soon disappeared, and a new 
city rapidly sprung up, which still 
retains the name of Lashkar, or the 
caiu]), to distinguish it from the old 
oity of Owalior, The /Sitm/tt, or mer¬ 
chants’ quarter, i.s one of the finest 
streets in Imiia. In the Phnl Ba^lt is the 
Modem FaJxiCiC of Maharajah Sindia 
(not shown to visitors). In the centre 
of Lashkar is the Bamh, or Old Palace, 
and near it arcs the houses of the chief 
Sardars, or nobles, of the state. 

The now buildings worthy of a visit 
are the Bafferin Harai, the Victoria 
College, and the Taya^i liao Mcmoriul 
Ilosiiifal. The modern Teirvple was 
erected by Siiidia’s mother, and is 
mentioned by Forgusson. 

Since tlie occupation of the Tiasbkar, 
the Old City hits been gradually decay¬ 
ing, and is now only onc-third as large 
as t he New City. Ihit the two together 
still form one of the populous places in 
India. 

The Old City of Owalior is a crowded 
mass of small flat-roofed stone houses. 
Flanking the city to the N. stands a 
curious old Pathan archway, the re¬ 
mains of a tomb. Outside the gates is 
the Jumma Musjid, with its gilt pin¬ 
nacled domes and lofty minarets. ‘ Sir 
W. Slecmau says {Ramblm, i. 347): 
“It is a very beautiful mosque, wdth 
one end built by Muhammad Khan, in 
1666 A.D., of the white sandstone of 
the rock above it. It looks as fresh as 
if it had not been finished a month." 
It has the usual two minars, and over 
the arches and alcoves are carved pas¬ 
sages from the Koran in beautiful Kufik 
Miaracters. 

Beyond the stream, and just on the 
outskirts of tlie city, is the noble tomb 
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of the Hnhaxamad Qhatui, a saint 
venerated in the time Of Babar and 
Akbar. It is of stone, and is one of 
the] best specimens of Mohammedan 
architecture of the early Mogul period. 
It was built in the early part of 
Akbar’s reign, and is a square of 100 
ft., with hexagonal tow’crs at the four 
comers, attached at the angles instead of 
the sides. The tomb is a hall 43 ft. 
sq., with the angles cut off by pointed 
arches, from which springs a lofty 
Pathan dome. Tho walls arc 6^ ft. 
thick, and are suiToumled by a lofty 
verandah, with square bays in centre 
of each side, enclosed by stone lattices 
of the most intricate and elaborate 
patterns. These are protected from 
the weather by very bold eaves, sup¬ 
ported on long stone slabs resting on 
brackets. The building is of yellowish 
gray sandstone. The dome was once 
covered with blue ghi/od tiles. The 
whole is choked with whitewash. 

Tomb of Tansen, tlic famous musi¬ 
cian, is a small open bnilding 22 ft. 
sq., .supported on pillars round the 
tombstone. It is close to the S.W. 
corner of the large tomb ; bonce it is 
thought he became a Moslem. The 
tarnaiiud tree near the tomb is inucli 
visited by musicians, as the chew'ing of 
the leaves is alleged to impart a won¬ 
derful .Sweetness to the voice. Lloyd, 
in 1820, iu bis Journey to Kiinawar, i. 
p. 9, says that this is still religiously 
believed by all dancing girls. They 
stripped the original true of its leaves 
till it died, and the present tree is a 
seedling of the original one. 

To sec Gwalior Fort an order is 
necessary : it can be obtained at the 
Residmicy 01Ti(io, or from the keeper of 
the Musatir Khana (the Maharajah’s 
bungalow for strangers). The rest- 
house keeper will make arrangements 
for the elephant which tho Mahai-ajah 
puts at the disposal of visitors, to 
meet them at the foot of the steep 
ascent to the Fort. 

“The great fortress of Gwalior," 
81^8 General Cunningham, “is situated 
on a precipitous, flat-topped, and iso¬ 
lated hill of sandstone," wnich rises 300 
ft. above the town at the N. end, but 
[India] 


only 274 ft. at the upper g;ato of the 
principal entrance. The hill is long and 
narrow; its extreme len^h from N. to 
S. is 1| m., while its breadth vai-jips from 
600 ft. to 2800 ft. The walls are froin 
30 to 35 ft. high, and the rock imme¬ 
diately below them is steeply but 
irregularly scarped all round the lull. 

Ine objects of chief interest are all in 
the Fort, with the exception of the tomb 
of Muhammad Ghau.s, which is passed 
on the way there. Notice especially tho 
gateways, the Man, Karan, and Vikram 
palaces, the Sas Bahii temples, the Jain 
and tho Q’eli-Ka-Mandir temples, and 
the gigantic rock-cut iignres. ^ 

The view from the Fort is varied and 
exteii.sive, but, except during tho rainy 

season, when the hills are green, the 
encral aimearance of the country is 
rown ami arid. To the N., on a 
clear day, may be seen the gigantic 
temple of Sahamiya, about 80 m. 
distant, and still farther in the same 
direction the red hills of Dholpur. 
To the W. and within gunshot lies the 
long flat-tojqjcd sandstone hill of 
Hauuman, with a basaltic peak at the 
N. end, and a white-waslietl temple on 
its slope, whence the hill has its 
name. Bcyoml, far as the eye can 
roacli, nothing is seen but range after 
range of low sctiidstoiic hills. The 
coiiical peak of the Raipur hill towers 
over the lower ranges in the S., and to 
the K. the level plains, dotted with 
villages, lengthen till they pass out of 
sight. On the plain below lies the Old 
City of Gwalior, encircling the N. end 
of the fortre.ss, and to the S., upwards 
of 1 in. distant, is the New City of 
LashJear, literally “camp.” 

Tho nutin enlranee to the Fort is on 
the N.E. The ascent was formerly by 
many flights of broad steps alternating 
with pieces of paved level road, but 
these nave been removed, and thei'o is 
now a continuous road. The entrance 
on the N.E. is protected hy 6 Qatea 
which, beginning from the N., are— 

The 'Alamgiri gate built by Mu’tainad 
Khan, Governor of Gwalior, in 1660, 
and called afte|p^urangKib, one of whoso 
•titles was ’Aiamgir. It is quite plain, 
and the inscription is obliterated. 
Inside is a small courtyard, and an 
• H 
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open liall in -whicli the Mohammedan 
governors sat todispcnse justice, whence 
it is called the Cutcherry. 

li\\%Badulgarh or Hindola gate has 
its name from the outwork. Badalgarh, 
which was called from Badal Sing, the 
uncle of Man Sing. This gate is also 
called Hindola, from Idndol, “a swing,” 
which existed outside. It is a fine 
specimen of Hindu architecture. An 
inscription on an iron plate records 
its restoration by the Governor Saiyad 
'Alam in 1648. 

Close under the rock to the rt. is 
the stalely Qujaxi Palace, buill for the 
mmen of Man Sing. It measures 300 
ft.^l>y 230 ft., and is two stories high. 
It is built of hewn .stone, but is much 
ruined. 

The JShairon or Bansur gate lias its 
name from one of the earliest Kach- 
hwaha Bajahs. It is called Bansur, from 
baiiftor, “an archer,” lit. “a bamboo- 
splitter,” a man who had the charge 
of it. On one of the jambs is an in¬ 
scription dated 1485 A.i)., a year liefore I 
tlie accession of Man Sing. 

The Ganesh Gate was built by Dun- 
gareli, who reigned 1424 to 1454. Out¬ 
side is a small outwork called Kahutar 
Khana, or “pigeon house,” in which 
is a tank called Nur Saugar, 60 ft. x 
80 ft. and 25 ft. deep. Here, too, is a 
Hindu temple sacred to the hermit 
Oicalipa, from whom the fort had its 
name. It is a small square opcni)avilion, 
with a cupola on 4 pillars. I'lierc is 
also a small mosque with an insciiptioii 
which Cunningham thus translates :— 

In the reign of tlic great Prinre 'A’lanigir, 
Like the full-shining moon. 

The enlightener of the world, 

Praise bo to God that this happy jilacc 
Was by Sriitaniad Khan roiiiiilele<l 
Asa charitable gift. 

It was the idol-temple of this vile Gwali. 

He maile it a mosque 
Like a mansion of Paradise. 

Tho Khan of enlightened heart, 

Nay, light itself from Jiead to foot, 
Displayed the divine light like tliat of mid-day. 
He closed the Idol temple. 

Then follows the chronogram giving 
a date corresponding to 1664 A.n. 

Before reaching the J^ak^man Gate 
is a temple hewp out tt tiie solid 
^rock and called Chaiur-hhuj-mandir^ 
"shrine of the toir. armed,” sacred to 


Vishnu, inside which, on the left, is a 
long inscription, dated Sainwat, 983=: 
876 A.D. It is 12 ft. sq., with a portico 
in front 10 ft. by 9 ft. supported by four 
pillars. There is a tank here, and 
opposite to it the tomb of Taj Nizam, 
a noble of the Court of Ibrahim Lodi, 
who was killed in assaulting this gate 
in 1518 A.B. Between the gates on the 
face of the rock are carvings of MahadeU 
and his consort, and about 50 Lingams. 
There w'as a colossal group of the Boar 
iucarnatioii, 15J| ft. high, which Cun¬ 
ningham thinks to be one of the oldest 
sculptures in Gwalior; it is quite 
defaced. A figure of an elephant over 
tho statue has been cut away to form a 
canopy. 

The JlaJJiiya Patir, or Elephant Gate, 
was built by Man Sing, and forms part 
of his palace. Here w'as the carving of 
an elephant, which Babar and Abu-1- 
Fazl praised. 

There are three gates on llieN.W. side 
of the Fort, which have the general 
name of -Dhonda Paur, from an early 
Kachhwaha Rajah. In an upper outwork 
the .state prisoners used to be confined. 

Tlic S.W. entrance is called Ohar- 
gharj Paur, or Gurgling Gate, either 
from a well of that name inside, or 
from a redoubt. It has five gates in 
succession, three of which were breached 
by General AVhite. This entrance is 
also called Bopham by the natives, in 
memory of its capture in 1780 by 
Captain Biuce, brother of the tra¬ 
veller, who was an olTicer of Popham’s 
force The escalading party had grass- 
shoes ftirnislied them to prevent them 
slijjping, and the cost of these shoos 
is said to have been deducted from 
Popham’s pay. 

Gwalior has always been thought 
one of tho most impregnable fortresses 
in U^per India, and is superior to 
most in an unfailing supply of ivater 
in tanks, cisterns, .and wells. There 
are several wells in the Urwahi out¬ 
work, and the water in them is always 
sweet and wholesome, and is now the 
only good drinking water in the fort. 
The Suraj Knud, or Sun pool, was 
4 built about 275 to 300 a.d., ^d is the 
oldest in the fort. It is 350 ft. by 18G 
ft., with a variable depth. It is situ- 
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ated about 600 ft. N.W. of the Saa- arranged rouud two courts,-^niall but 
bahu Temple. The Trikonia Tank is with aingulaTly beautiful decoration, 
at the extreme N. point of the Fort, (8) The Valace of Vihram is between 
near the J ayauti-thora, wliere are two the Man and Karan palaces, and con- 
inscriptions, dated 1408 a.b., and a nected with them by narrow galleries, 
little earlier, The Johara tank is in (4) The Karan Palace should be 
the N. of the Fort, in front of Shah called the Kirti Mandir. It is long 
Jehan’s palace, and has its name from and narrow, and of two stories. It has 
the Johar, or sacrifice of the Eajput one room 43 ft. by 28 ft., with a roof 
women there when Altanish took the supported by two rows of pillars. There 
place. The Sas-bahu tank, “mother- are smaller rooms on either side, and 
in-law and daughter-in-law,” is near batli-rooms’ below, with some fine 
the Padmanath temple, and is 260 ft. plaster-work on the domed ceilings, 
by 150 ft., and 15 ft. to 18 ft. deep, Close by to the S. is a hall (1616 a.d.) 
but usually dry, as the water rnovS 36 ft. sq., and the roof is a singular 
through. The Gangola Tank is in the Hindu dome .supported on eight curved 
middle of the Fort, is 200 ft. s<p, and rib.s, of which four spring from the Sdc 
always has deep water on the S. side, pillars and four from the angles of the 
The Dhobi tank, at the S. end of the building. Internally the top of the 
Fort, is the largest of all, being 400 ft. dome is a flat square formed by the 
by 200- ft., but it is very shallow. intersection of the ribs. The roof is 

There are six Palaces, or mandirs, in flat, and once had a pavilion on it. 
the Fort. (1) The Oiijari, already (5) Tlhc Jehangiri and (6) ShaJi 
mentioned. Jehan Palaces, at the N. end of the Fort, 

(2) The Man Sing Palace (1486'1516, arc of rubble plastered, and are quite 
rc]>aired in 1881), rt. on entering the plain and of no architectural interest. 

Fort, is on the edge of the £. clili It There aie 11 Hindu temples which 

vras al.so called the Chit Mandir, or have been desecrated by the Mohamme- 
paintnd palace, as “the walls are dans, but are still visited bvHindus at 
covercred with a profusion of coloured stated times. These are (i.) tfre 
tiles — bands of mosaifiuc candelabra, aud (ii.) the Chniur-hhuj, both already 
Brahmin ducks, elephants, and pea- iiioiitioiied. (iii.) The Jayanti-thora 
cocks—enamelled blue, green and gold, was destroyed by Altamsh in 1232 
giving to this massive wall an un.sur- a.d., but its jwsition is shown by the 
passed charm and elegance. The tiles name given to the most N. point of the 
of this great windowless wall })Os.scss a Fort, where there is a deep rock-cut 
brightness aud delicacy of tint un- well and some pillared arcades with 
blemished by the 10 centuries which inscriptions dated 1400 to 1419 A.D. 
they have weathered. Nowhere do 1 (iv.) The Teli-Ea-Mandir (probable 
remember any architectural design date, 11th cent,, ro.stored 1881-83) 
capable of imparting similar lightness is in the centre of the Fort, overlooking 
to a simple massive wall. The secret the Urwahi. It is supposed to have 
of these enamelled tiles has not yet been built by a Teli, or oilman. It is 
been discovered ” (Rousclet). It is two 60 ft. sq., with a portico projecting 11 
stories high, with two stories of under- ft. on the K. side. The sides slope 
'^oniid apartments, now uninhabitable upwards to 80 ft., where the building 
from the hats. The £. faco is 300 ft. ends in a horizontal ridge 30 ft. long, 
long and 100 ft. high, and has five It is the loftiest building in Gw'alior. 
massive round towers, surmounted by The doorway is 35 ft. high, aud has a 
open-domed cupolas, and connected at figure of Ganida over the centre. It 
top by nbattlement of singularly beau ti- was originally a Vislmavite Temple, 
ful open lattice-work. The S. face is but since the 15th cent, it has been 
160 ft. long and 60 ft. bigli, with three Shivite. The whole of this very mas- 
round towers connected by a battlements sive bnildinf is covered with sculptures, 
of lattice-work. The N. and W. sides The gateway in front of it was formed 
are much ruined. The rooms are out of fragments found in the Fort by 
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Major Keith. The aculptared frag¬ 
ments set np round the temple were 
also oollected by him. 

(▼. vi.) The Saa-bahu or Saluisra 
hahv-t “mother-in-law" and “ Jaughter- 
in-law,” or lOOO-armed temples, are two 
temples, a large and smaller one near 
the middle of the E. wall of the Fort. 
Them is a long inscription inside the 
portico, with the date 1093 a.I). 
There are figures of Vishim over the 
main entrances. The gi eat temple, said 
to have been built by Kajah Mahipal, 
is 100 ft. long by 63 ft. broad. The 
entrance is to the N., and the adytum 
to^he S, The temple is now 70 ft. 
higu, but the top has been broken, 
and General Cunningham thinks it was 
once 100 ft. high. It stands on a richly- 
carved plinth. The central hall is 31 
ft, S(p It is crowded with four massive 
pillars to aid in .bearing the enormous 
weight of its great pyramidal roof. 
The construction of the roof is worthy 
of study. The temple was dedicated 
in 1092 A.D. The small Sas-hnJiu is 
built in the shape of a cross, but consists 
of a single story, and is open on all four 
sides. The body i** 23 ft. sq. sujfported 
on twelve pillars. The plinth is 6 ft. 
high, and is decorated like that of the 
great temple. The pillars are round, 
with octagonal bases and bracketed 
capitals. The lower part of the shaft.s 
in both temples arc ornamented witli 
groups of female dancers. It is a fine 
specimen of tho ornate style of medi¬ 
aeval Hindu architecture. 

(vii.) The Jain Temple vras dis¬ 
covered by Geii. Cunningham in 1844, 
and is a small building placed against 
the E. wall of the Fort, midway 
between the Elephant Gate and Sas- 
bahu temples. It was built about 1108 
A.D. The four other temples Surya 
Deva, Mala Deva, Dhopda Deva, and 
Maha Deva, are of less importance. 

' ‘ Tho Bock Sculptures of Gwalior," 
the same authority wites, “are unique 
in Northern India, as well for their 
number as for their gigantic size. 
They are all excavated in the steep 
cliff, immediately below the walls of 
the fortress, and are most of them easily 
aflcossible. There are small caves and 
ukihos ill Almost every place where the 


face of the rock is tolerably smooth 
and steep, but the more prominent 
excavations may bo divideil into five 
principal groups, which I will designate 
according to their positions, as 1st, the 
Urwahi group; 2d, the south-western 
group ; 3d, the north-western group ; 
4th, the north-easteni group; 5th, the 
south-eastern group. Of these the 
first and the last, which are by far the 
most considerable, both in number and 
size, are the only sculptures that have 
attracted travellers. Most of them 
w'ere mutilated, by order of tho Emperor 
Babar 1527 A.i>., only 60 years after 
they were made. Babar himself records 
the fact in his Memoirs: ‘ They have 
hewn the solid rock of this Adtm, and 
sculptured out of it idols of larger and 
smaller size. On the south part of it 
ia a largo idol, which may he about 40 
ft. in height. These figures are perfectly 
naked, without even a rag to cover the 
parts of generation. Adwa is far from 
being a mean place, on the contrary it 
is extremely pleasant. The greatest 
fault consists in the idol figures all 
about it. J directed these idols to he des¬ 
troyed.’ The statues, however, were not 
destroyed, but only mutilated, and the 
broken heads have since been repaired 
by the Jains with coloured stucco. 

“The Urwahi group is situated in the 
cliff of the S. aide of the Urwahi valley, 
and consists of 22 principal figui'cs, all 
of which am naked. The figures are 
accompanied by six inscriptions, dated 
Samwatl497,1510 = 1440 A.D. and 1453, 
during the sway of the Tuinara Rajahs. 
The chief statues are, No, 17, a colossal 
figure of Adinath, tho first Jain pontifl’, 
who is known by the symbol of a bull 
on the pedestal. This has a long in¬ 
scription dated 1440 a.d. in the reigu 
of Dungar Sing, which has been trans¬ 
lated by Rajcndralala Mitra (see Bmtg. 
As. Soc. Jour. 1862, p. 423). The 
largest figure of this group, and of all 
the Gwalior sculptures, is the colossits 
No. 20, which Babar says is 40 ft. 
high. Its actual height, however, is 
57 ft., or 6^ times the length of the 
foot, which ia just 9 ft. In front of tho 
^statue is a small figure with a squat¬ 
ting figure on each of its four i^s. 
The extreme W. figure of this grou]^ 
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ITo. 22, ia a seated colossus upwards 
of 30 ft. high, of Neinnath, 22d Join 
pontiff, known by a shell on the pedes¬ 
tal. Besides the 22 figures there are a 
few isolated 'excavations to the right 
and left, now inaccessible from the 
falling of the rock-cut steps. 

“ The s<mth-westem group consists of 
five principal figures, situated in the 
cliff immediately below the one-pillar 
tank, and just outside the Urwahi wall. 
No. 2 is a sleeping female 8 ft. long, 
lying on her side, with her head to the 
S. and face to the W. Both thighs are 
straight, but the left leg is bent back 
underneath the right leg. The figure 
is highly polished. No. 3 is a seated 
group of a male and female with a 
child, who are Siddhartha and Trisala, 
the reputed father and mother of the 
infant Maliavira, the last of the M Jain 

pontiffs. The sleo]nng female also is 
probably intended for Trisala, to whose 
womb, when she was asleep, the foetus 
of Mahavira is said to have been trans¬ 
ferred from its true Brahman mother. 

“The niorth-weatet'n group is in the 


W. cliff of the Fort, immediately N. of 
the Dhonda gate. The figures are un¬ 
important, but one of them, Adinath, 
has an inscription dated Samwat 1527 
= 1470 A.D. 

“The rtorth-msttrn group is in the 
cliff under the Mohammedan palaces, 
and above the middle gateways of the 
E. entrance. The sculptures are small, 
and unaccompanied by inscriptions, and 
are, therefore, unimportant. One or 
two of the caves are large, but now very 
difficult of access. 

“The south-eastern group is in the 
long, straight cliff of the E. face, just 
under the Gangola tank. This is bjjj^ar 
the largest and most important group, 
as there are 18 colossal statues from 20 
to 30 ft. high, and as many more from 8 
ft. to 15 ft., which occupy the whole face 

Of the cliff for uwai’ds of i m. A few 

caves arc blocked up, and occupied by 
surly mendicant Byragis, who refuse all 
admittance, but there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose they differ from the other caves.^’ 

'fhe details are here as tabulated by 
General Cunningham. 


Caves. 

SecLPTniiES. 

Dates. 

No. 

Front depth 
and height. 

Names. 

Position. 

Height. 

Symbol. 

Samwat. 

B 


Feet. 



Feet. 




1 

23X21x27 

— 


30 

— 

— 


2 

10x10x10 

— 

-- 


— 

— 


S 

15x12x17 

Adinath 

Standing 

7 

Bull 

1530 

1473 



4 others 

— 


— 

1630 

1473 

4 

15X14X16 

Adinath 

-- 

14 

Wheel 

1525 

1468 



Ncirmalli 

-- 


Shell 

1525 

1468 

5 

■ ■ 

Adinath 

— 

— 

Bull 

1525 

1468 

6 

26X12X10 

SiiXiadina 

Bitting 

16 

Lotus 

-- 

— 


15X10X20 


Standing 

20 

— 




21x10x20 

Adinath 

Sitting 

6 


— 

— 


16x 7x28 

Male iigurc 

Standing 

21 

— 

— 

— 

10 

lOX 7X16 

Female 

Lying 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Chandra Prabha 

Standing 

12 

— 

— 




2 others 

12 

— 

— 

— 

11 

12x 8x25 

Chandra Prabha 

Sitting 

21 

Crescent 

1626 

1460 

1*2 

31X10X26 

Sambhiinath 

■ ■ 

21 

Horse 


— 

13 

40X10X26 

Nemnath 

Standing 

21 

Shell 

1527 

1470 



Sambiiunath 

Sitting 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Mahavira 

Standing 


Horse 

1525 

1468 

14 

26x16x32 

Adinath 

Siting 


Lion 

1525 

1468 

15 

26x16x33 

Adinath 

Sitting 

28 

Bull 

— 

— 

16 

24X22X34 


-- 

30 

— 

— 

— 

la 

80x 8X30 

Kantanath 

Standing 


-- 


-- 

HI 


Shaiitanath 

. > .—1 

26 

Goat 

1625 

1468 



Adinath 



Antelope 


— 



And 4 otliers 


26 ' 

Wheel 

— 

— 


15x10x30. 


Standing 

26 

— 

— 

— 

in 

16X10X30 

...... 

26 


— 

— 


12X 8X20 

Adinath 

— 

8 

Wheel 


— 

21 

27 X 85X15 

■. 

—f 


•M 

** 
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The first European who describes 
these statues was Father Montserrat, 
who visited Gwalior on his way from 
Surat to Delhi, in the reign of Akbar 
(see As. llcsearchcSf xx. p. 213). 

TJie Prisons are in a small outwork 
on the W. side of the fort, above the 
Dhonda gate. They arc called the Nwa- 
c^hit nine cells, and are well lighted 
and well ventilated; but must have 
been insufferably close in the hot 
season. Here Akbar confined his re¬ 
bellious cousins, and Aurangzib his sou 
Muhammad, and the sons of Dura and 
Murad. 

<■ - : 

122 m. Datia sta. A towm of 28,000 
iiiliaVutaiits, ibo vcbuIcuco of the Chief 

of the Datia state, which contains an 
area of 836 sq. ni. 

Tlie town* stands on a rocky height 
suiToundcd by a good stone wall. It 
is full of picturesque houses and palaces. 

The Rajah’s })rese:it residence stands 
within the town surrounded by a pretty ’ 
gai’dcn. To the W. of the town, beyond 
the w'alls, is a very large i>alacc of 
great architectural beauty, now un- 
tenanted. • A group of Jain temples, 
4- m. distant, are curious. Datia is a 
place the lover of the pictures<pie should 
not pass by. 

138 m. Jhansi June. sta. (see Etc. .5). 

From Jhansi 7 m. Orchha sta. is the 
old capital of Orchha state, the oldest 
and highest in rank of all the Bundela 
Principalities, and the only one of them 
that was not held in subjection by tbo 
Pcsliwa. It is built on both banks of 
the DetAva. There is an imposing 
fortress, connected by a wooden bridge 
with the rest of the town, containing 
the former residence of the Rajali, and a 
palace built for the accommodation of 
the Emperor Jehangir. 

Tehri {Tekamgarh), the present 
capital, in tlio S. W. corner of the state, 
is about 40 m. S. from Orchha, with 
which town and Baumari it is connected 
by road. 

f 

18 m. Banra-Saugarsta., D.B. The 
picturesque situated at the 
foot of a rocky ridge^ the shore of the 


Barwa-Saugar Lake, an artificial sheet of 
water formed by a masonry erahank- 
ment m. in length, consti’ucted by 
Udit Sing, Rajah of Orchha, between 
1705-37, containing two craggy, wooded 
islets. Below, a tract of land, extending 
over 4 m., is thickly planted with mango 
and other trees, often of great age ai>d 
ouonnous size. N. W. of the toAvn rises 
a fine old castle also built by Udit Sing, 
hut now uninhabited. 3 m. W. stand 
the remains of an old Chandol temple 
built of solid blocks of stone, carve<l 
with the figures of Hindu gods, much 
defaced by Mussulmans. The town 
consists of three divisions separated by 
stretches of cultivated lami, and the 
houses arc prettily embosomed in foli¬ 
age. 

40 m. Mau sta.,:^ D.B. (pop. 23,500). 
Man Ranipur is, next to Jhansi, the 
principal commercial town of Jhansi 
district. Its buildings are remarkably 
picturo.sque, in the style peculiar to 
Bundelkund, with deep eaves between 
the finst niid second stories, and banging 
balconies of unu.siial beauty. Trees line 
many of the streets, and handsome 
temples ornament the town; the prin¬ 
cipal being that of the Jains with two 
solid spires and several cupolas. An 
old brick-built Fort with bastions 
ailjdins the bazaar and contains the 
public o/Iices. The town is of quite 
modern commercial importance, having 
risen from Ih.e position of a small agri¬ 
cultural vilL'igo since 1785, through the 
inllnx of merchants from Chhatarpur. 
Khaiwa cloth is manufactured and 
exported to all iwirts of India. 

67 m. Jaltpur sta. The town was 
formerly the capital of a native state. 
It is pioturesquoly situated on the banks 
of the Bela Tal. Probably founded in 
the early part of the 18th century by 
Jagatraj, son of the famous Bundola 
Rajah, Chixtar Sal, who built the large 
fort still in existence. The town 
resembles a collection of sepamte vil- 
lage.s, fully 2 m. in length, but very 
narrow. Handsome temple; two forts, 
%ne of which could contain almost 
the whole population. 

The Bela Tal, a tank or lake dammed 
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np with solid fnasonry by tho Chandel 
rulers of Mahoba in tho 9th century 
extends for 5 m. in circumference, but 
is now very shallow, the embankment 
having burst in 1869. 

86 m. Mahoba sta. The town, 
founded about 800 A.D. by Rajah Chan¬ 
dra Varmma, stands on the side of the 
Madan Sangar Lake, constructed by tho 
Chandel Rajahs, and consists of three 
distinct portions—one N. of the central 
hill known as tho Old Fort; one on 
the top of the hill known as the Inner 
Fort; and one to the S. known as Dariba. 
Architectural antiquities of the Chandel 
period abound throughout tlio neigh¬ 
bourhood. The Ram Kund raavka the 

place where Chandra Varrama, founder 

of tho dynasty, died; and the tank 
is believed t6 be a reservoir into which 
the united waters of all lioly streams 
pour themselves. The Fort, now almost 
entirely in ruins, commands a beautiful 
view over the hills and lakes. The 
temple of Munia Devi, partially reno¬ 
vated, has in front of its entrance a 
stone pillar inscribed to Madana Yarm- 
ma. Of the lakes, contined by magni¬ 
ficent masonry dams, two have greatly 
silted up ; but the Eirat and Madan 
Saugars, w’orks of the 11th and 12th 
centuries, still remain deep and clear 
sheets of water. The .shores of the 
lakes and the islands in their midst 
are thickly covered with ruined temples, 
monstrous figures carved out of the 
solid rock, ]nllars, broken sculpture, 
and other early remains, while on the 
hills abov(i stand the summer-houses 
of the early Rajahs, and shrines over¬ 
hang the edge. Relics of Jain temples 
and Buddhist inscriptions also occur. 
The existing monuments of Moham¬ 
medan date include the tomb of Jalhan 
Khan, constniotcd from the fragments 
of a Shivite temple, and a mosque also 
built of Chandel materials. 

The modern town contains a tcihsil, 
police-station, post office, school, dis¬ 
pensary, and D.B. 

[34 m. S. of Mahoba is the ancient 
decayed town of Khajurahu, formerly 
the capital of the old province of 
Jahoti. Hiouen Thsang mentions it in 


lOd 

the 7th century; and General Cunning¬ 
ham attribute' to tlio same date a 
single pillared temple called Gauthai, 
and a high mound which pvolwibly 
conceals the mins of a Buddhist mon- 
astery. Upwards of 20 temples still 
stand in the town, and the ruins of at 
least as many more bear witness to its 
former greatness. In one alone General 
Cunningham counted over 800 statues 
half life-size, and 8 sculptured ele¬ 
phants of like proportions. Tho inner 
shrine of this edifice constituted in it¬ 
self a spleiidid temple, and was crowded 
wdtli figures. Captain Burt noticed 
seven large temples of exquisite car#ag, 
whose mechanical construction adapted 
thorn to last for almost indefinite 

eriods. Most or all of these noble 
uildings and the inscriptions found 
in the neighbourhood must be referred 
to the Chandel dynasty, who ruled at 
Khajurahu apparently from 841 to 1167 
A.i). The modern village contains only 
about 160 houses.] 

119 m. Banda sta. (R.), D.B., is a 
municipal town and the administrative 
hetuhpiarters of Banda district. It 
stands on an undulating plain 1 m. 
E. of right bank of the Ken river. 

The piodern town derived its im¬ 
portance from the residence of the 
Nawab of Banda, and from its position 
as a cotton mart. After the removal 
of tho Nawab in 1858 owing to his dis¬ 
loyalty during the Mutiny, the town 
began to decline, while the growth of 
llajapur as a rival cotton emporium 
has largely deprived Banda of this 
trade. The town i.s straggling and ill 
built, but with clean wide streets. 
It contains 66 mosques, 161 Hindu 
temples, and 5 Jain temples, some of 
which possess fair architectural merit, 

Cantonments 1 m. from the town on 
the Fatehpnr Road. 

162 in. Karwi sta. (pop. 4100). In 
1805 the town formed a cantonment for 
British troops, and in 1829 it became 
the principal residence of the Peshwa’s 
representa^ve, who livc(L in almost 
regal state, built several beautiful tem¬ 
ples and wells. Numerous ti'aders from 
the Dcccan were thus attracted to Karwi. 
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During tho Mutiny Narayan Rao, after 
the murder at Iknda of Mr. Cockerell, 
Joint*Magistrate of Karwi, assumed the 
government, ajul retained his independ¬ 
ence for eight months amid the snhse- 
q^uent anarchy. The accumulations of 
his faiuUy conatituted the great treasure 
afterwards so famous as the “Kirwee 
and Banda Prize Money.” It was kept 
in a vault of the Bara, a large building 
forming the 2 >alace of ISTarayan Rao's 
family. Since tho Mutiny the pro¬ 
sperity of Karwi has grailually declined. 
There is a magniticunt toin]>le and tank 
witli masonry well attached, known as 
the^Cancsliftagli, built by Venaik Rao 
in are five mo.sques and 

as many Hindu temples. 

1<S1 m. Manikpur June. sta. of £. I. 
Rly. and Jubbiilpore Rly. (see Rtc. 1.) 


ROUTE G 

Bombay to Disuir rniiouGii Baiioda, 

Aiimeuatjab (halt 40 min.), Ajmkiik 

(30 min.), Bandikui (36 min.), and 

.T KYPOllR. 

Rail. 890 m. Mail trains 43^ hrs. in 
transit. Through Cj^res approximately, 
first class 56 rs., second class ‘iS rs., 
and servants 9 ra. For some railway 
rules see Rte. 1, p. 26. The route 
is throughout by the B. B. and C. I. 
Rly. There is a change of gauge at 
Ahmedabad. The stations iu Bombay 
aro Colaba,^ Church Cate SieUwn, and 
Grant Road, whore ample time is given. 

9 in. Mahim sta., where the rly. 
crosses a causeway couucctiug the 
iftlaud of Bombay with tho island of 
Salsctto, The country is flrt* studded 
withvillagcsandcocoa-nutgroves. 10m. 

It la advisable to start from the Colaba 
tcrininas to insure.gettlni;.pUoe8. 


Baadra sta., 1., on sea-shore, a favour¬ 
ite residence for persons wrho have 
daily business in Bombay ; it is nearly 
snrrouiided by water, and is cooler than 
Bombay. 

22 m. Borivli sta. is near the Caves 
of Montpesir and the ruins of a Jesuit 
monastery of the 16th century. Tho 
Caves of Kanhari are only 5 m. distant, 
but are more easily visited from tho 
Talsi Lake. 

22 in. Bhayandar sta., on tho S. 
edge of the Bassoin creek, which divides 
Salsette from the mainland. Persons 
who have made arrangements to visit 
BaBsein.}^ by boat or by steam launch, 
embark at this station. The railway 
here crosses the river by a very long 
bridge. On the right, and for some miles 
up the stream, tho scenery is most 
beautiful—the Kamaudrug Hills and 
Oliodlxindar, with the quiet water be¬ 
tween them, forming a tropical lanilscaiHi 
as charming as can he seen in India.^ 

33 m. BasBein Road sta., D.B. 
{Wasai). Called by the Portuguese 
JJat^aim. Tho ruins aro distant about?' 
5 m. 

The first notice wo have of Bassein 
is in 1532, when the l^wtuguoso ravaged 
the neighbourhood and burned all the 
towns betAveen it and Chikli Tara- 
piir. In 1534 they took Daman, which 
they still liold, and obliged Sultan 
Bahad j r of Guzerat, then hard pressed by 
tho Emperor Humayun, to coiie Bassein 
in perpotuity. “For more than 200 
years Bassein remaiiied in tho hands of 
tho Portuguese, and during this time 
it rose to such prosperity that the dty 
came to he called the Court of the 
North, and its nobles w'ere proverbial for 
their wealth and magnificence. With 
plentiful supplies of both timber and 
stone, Bassein was adorned by many 
noble buildings, including a cathedral, 

5 convents, 13 churches, and an asylum 
for orphans. "The dwellings of the 
Hidalgos, or aristoci’acy, who alone were 
allowed to live within the city walls, 

-1 For excursion to this place consult T. 
Cook & Son. Write beforeiiand to statlon- 
niastet for a tonga. 
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are described (6175) as s^telv build¬ 
ings " (Hunter.) On the 17th February 
1765 the Harathas invested Bassein, 
and the town surrendered on the 16th 
of May, after a most desperate resist¬ 
ance, in which the commandant, Silveira 
do Mineyes, was killed, and 800 of the 
garrison killed and wounded, while the 
Maratha loss was upwards of 5000. On 
the 13th of November 1780 General 
Goddard arrived before Bassein, and on 
the 2Sth his first battery opened against 
it. He had very power fill artillciy, and 
one battery of 20 mortars, which shortly 
after opened at tho distance of 500 yds., 
and did great execution. The place 
surrendered on the 11th December, on 
which day Colonel Hartley, with a cover¬ 
ing army of 2000 men, defeated the 
Maratha relieving army of upwards of 
24,000 men, and killed its distinguished 
General, llainchandra Gancsli. 

The Fm't with the ruins stands on 
the Bassein Creek, a little away from 
the sea. The fort is now entered from 
the N. There is a road through the 
town from the rly. sta. 

Tho Old Town, 5 m. from the sta., 
surrounded by walls and ramparts, 
c9ntains tho ruins of the Cathedral of 
S. Joseph and other churches built by 
Roman Catholic missionaries in the 
14th and 15th centuries. Several in¬ 
scriptions remain, tho earliest dated 
1536. A guide is necessary to point 
out the various ruins. Among them 
are the church of S. Anthony, tho 
Jesuits’ church, and the churches and 
convents of the Augustiniaus and Fran¬ 
ciscans. 

Fryer, describing the town in 1675, 
says; “Hero wore stately dwellings 
graced with covered balconies and large 
windows, two stories high, with panes 
of oyster sliell, which is the usual glaz¬ 
ing amongst them (the Portuguese) in 
India, or else latticed." * 

Close to these venerable ruins is a 
modern temple of Shiva. 

108 ra. Daman Road sta.,9^ D.B. 
Daman (7 m. W.) is a Portugese 
settlement subordinate to Goa. It was 
attacked and taken in 1631, and again 
in 1535, and finally captured by the 
Portuguese in 1559. The town is situ¬ 


ated on the Daman Gunga river, which 
has a bad bar. Outside is a roadstead. 
The place in the days of small ships 
had a very considerable trade. It has 
a fort on each bank of the river. In, 
the main fort, on left bank, are tho 
ruins of an old monastery and two 
churches,—only Christians may reside 
within the walls. In it are the houses 
of the governor and his staff and tho 
public offices. The smaller fort of St. 
Jerome opposite is more modern. 

125 m. Balsar sta. This place is 
occasionally used as a rest-camp, and 
near it is the village of Tithnl on 
sea-coast, where many inhabitants of 
G uzerat resort in the h ot season. There 
are line sands and a grand rolling sea. 

167 m. SURAT sta. ^ (R.) The origin 
of the name is obscure, but it is hold 
by Sir Henry Elliot and other authori¬ 
ties to bo derived from SaurasPra^ the 
ancient name of the peninsula of Katty- 
war, with which it was the ]jriiicipal 
port of communication. By the Portu¬ 
guese it was called Gurrafe and (furyate. 
In the 12th centf Snrat became the 
first resting-place, on Indian soil, of 
the Parsii refugees who were driven 
from Persia by their Mohammedan 
conquerors. There aro now some 
70,000 Parsis in India, but iliough 
many of them are still to be found here, 
the greater number—about 40,000— 
are settled in Bombay. Amongst 
Indian cities it is not a place of anti¬ 
quity, hut it had a large trade at tho 
end of the 15th cen|» and in the 18th 
was one of the mrat populous and 
important mercantile cities in India, 
tho port being much frequented W 
British and other Enropean traders. It 
is tho seat of a collectorate, is situated 
oil the river Tapti, and is surrounded 
on the land side by a wall about 5^ m. 
round, with 12 gates. Except the main 
street running itom the station road to 
the castle, the streets in Surat are nar¬ 
row and tortuous, and many of them 
still bear marks of the great fire in 
1837, which |aged for noany two days, 
•when 9373 houses were destroyed, and 
many persons perished. Again in 1889 
a fire broke out which raged for over 
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12 hrs., and destroyed 1350 shops and 
houses. 

The population of Surat as late as 
1797 was estimated at 800,000, hut as 
Iloiabay rose Surat declined, until in 
1841 it had only 80,000 inhabitants. 
Prom 1847 its prosperity gradually in¬ 
creased, and the population now (1891) 
numbers 108,000. 

The Portuguese found their way to 
the place soon’after their arrival in 
India, and in l.')12 sacked the then open 
town. On the 19th January 1573 it 
surrendered to Akbar after a siege of 1 
month and 17 days. Karly in the 17th 
cent-, the English began to visit it, au<l 
in 1612 the Mogul Emperor sent 
down a Jin/uin, authorising an English 
minister to reside at his court, and 
opening to Englisli subjects the trade 
at Surat. In 1615 Captain Downton, 
with four ships, mounting 80 guns, 

defeated the Portuguese licet, consist¬ 
ing of four galleons, three other large 
ships, and 60 smaller vessels, mounting 
in all 134 guns. This victory estab¬ 
lished the reputation of tlio English 
for war, and their superiority over the 
Portug>ic.se. The Dutch trade with 
Surat commenced in 1616, and for some 
years the Dutch Factory competed 
successfully with the English at Surat. 
The French Factory w'as not founded 
till 1668, when the agents of the French 
East India Company, which Colbert had 
established in 1664, .settled at Surat. 
On January the 5th of the same year 
the prosperity of Surat received a 
severe blow from Shivaji, the founder 
of the Maratha,^mpirc, who with 
4000 horse surprised the city, and 
plundered it for six days. He laid 
siege to the English factory, hut all his 
attempts to take it failed on account 
of the gallantry of the few factors who 
defended it. Their courageous defence 
BO pleased Aurangzib, that he sent Sir 
G. Oxendon a robe of honour, and 
granted the English an exemption from 
customs. The walls of Surat up to 
this time wore of mud, but they were 
now onlered to be built of brick. Surat 
was again partially pilUged by the 
Marathas in 1670, 1702, and 1706.'“ 
this time commenced thedisputes 
rival London and English' Com¬ 


panies ; and, on the 19tli of January 
1700 Sir Nicholas Waite, Consul for 
the King, and President of the New 
Company, arrived at Surat. The 
struggle of the Companies continued 
till 1708, when they were united. A 
new era now began to dawn uinm the 
English at Surat. They were fast ap¬ 
proaching the period when they were 
to acquire political influence in the 
city, w'hich was then regarded as the 
greatest emporium of W. India. 

In 1759 tl lie Nawab signed a treaty 
by which the castle and fleet W’cre 
made over to the English with a yearly 
stipend of 200,000 rs. This arrange- 
nieut was confirmed by the Emperor at 
Delhi, and the English authority was, 
firmly established in Surat. In 1842 
the last titular Nawab died, and the 
flag of Delhi Wiis removed from the 

castle. 

The Castle, so prominent in the 
early annals of the English in W. 
India, stands on the bank of the river, 
and was built by a Turkish soldier about 
1540. It is an uninterosting brick 
building with walls about 8 ft. thick, 
much inodcruised. There is a good 
view of the city and river from the 
S.W. bastion. Over the E. gateway is 
an inscription. 

Factories.—The remains of the Eng- 
h's/h Factoi-y are near the way to the 
Katargaon Gate, close to the river. 
The building is now a private dwelling. 
N. of it is the Portuguese Factonj, where 
some records arc still kept. A wooden 
cro.ss marks the site of the church, 
('lose to this are the vacant site of the 
French Lodge, and the Persian Fadory. 
Adjoining the castle is the well-kept 
Victoria Garden, of 8 acres. There is 
a fine view of the town from the Clodc 
Tower. 

The English Cemeiery .—The old 
tombs are well worth a visit. They 
are N. of the city on the Broach Road, 
On the right on entering is the fine 
mausoleum of Sir George Oxendou, and 
near it the tomb of his brother Christo¬ 
pher. 

The Dwldi CemeikTy is also curious 
from the great size of the monuments. 
The most striking is that of Baron van 
Rcedo, a learned man wlio made valu- 
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able collections of books and cnriositiest 
which ho sent to Holland. 

The chief Koaques are— 

1. Khwajah Diwan Sahib’s Mosque, 
Imilt about 1530. He is said to have 
come to Surat from Bokhara, and to 
have lived to the age of 116. 2. The 

Nau Saiyad Mosque, “Mosque of the 
Nine Saiyads,” on the W. bank of the 
GopiLake. 3. The Saiyad Idrua Mosque, 
in Saiyadpura, with a minaret, one of 
the most conspicuous objects in Surat; 
it was built in 1639, in honour of the 
ancestor of the present Kazi of Surat. 
4. The MirzaSami Mosque,builtl540by 
Khudawand Khan, who built the castle. 

The Tombs of the Bohraa deserve a 
visit. There are two chief Farsi fire- 
temples, built in 1828. 'J’ho Hindu sect 
of the Walabbacharishas three tcinples. 
The Swami Naxayan temple, with three 
white domes, is visible aJl over the city. 

In the two old temples in the Ainbaji 
ward the shrines are 15 ft. uiulcrgronnd, 
a relic of Aroliammedau persecution. 
The Shravaks, or J ains, have 42 temples, 
the chief of which are from 150 to 200 
years old. 

Across the Hope Bridge 3 in. is Bayi- 
der, built on the site of a very ancient 
Hindu city, destroyed by the Moham¬ 
medans in the 12th century. The 
Jumina Musjid stands on the site of 
the principal Jain temple. In the 
fnt;adG tlie bases of the Jain columns 
are still visible, and the great idol is 
placed hcatl downwards as a doorstep 
for the faithful to tread on in entering 
the mosque. In another mostmc are 
the wooden columns and domes belong¬ 
ing to the Jain Temple, which are the 
only wooden remains of the kind in 
Gnzerat. 


2 m. after leaving Surat the Tapti 
river is crossed by a very long bridge, 
and close to Broach the Nerbyidda river 
is passed on the finest Bridge on the 
B.B. and C.I. Railway. From it a good 
view is obtained on left of 

203 m. Broach sta. ^ (B.) (Bharoch).^ 
is a place of extreme antiquity, but un¬ 
interesting. Pop. 37,000. Part of the 
town is within about 4 m. from railway 


station. The author of the Feriplus, 
60-210 A.D., mentions Broach under 
the name of Barugaza. It was then 
ruled by an independent Rajput chief, 
a Jain by religion. It then fell undei‘ 
the rule of the Chaluky as. The Mosl ems 
began to appear in the 8th century, 
and Broach was ruled by them from 
1297 to 1772. In 1613 a.d. it was 
first visited by Aldworth and Withing- 
ton, English merchants, and in 1614 a 
house was hired for a factory, permis- 
.sion to establish w'hich was granted to 
Sir Thomas Roe by Jcliangir in 1616. 
The Hutch set up a facto^ in 1617. 
In 1086 the Maiathasplundercd Bro|ff;h. 
On the 18th of November 1772 the 
British troops stormed the place with 
the loss of their commander, General 
Wedderburn, whose tomb is at the 
N.W. corner of the Fort. On the 29th 
of August 1803 Broach was again taken 
by storm by the British. The Norbudda 
hero is a noble river, 1 ni. in breadth. 
The city with its suburbs covers a strip 
of land 2^ m. long and f m. broad, 
hcuce by its inhabitants it is called 
Jibh, or “the tongue.” The Fort 
stands on a hill more than 100 ft. 
above the river, and a massive stone 
wall lines the river hank for about 1 
m. The streets arc narrow, and some 
of them steep. The houses are of plain 
brick, two stories high, with tiled roofs. 
Tn the Fort arc the Collector’s Office, 
the Civil Courts, the Dutch Factory, 
the Jail, the Civil Hospital, the Eng¬ 
lish Church and School, the Municipal 
Office, and the Library. The D.B. is 
N. of the town. 

The Dutch tombs are 2 m. W. of the 
Fort, and some 100 yds. off the road 1. 
There are two large tombs from 16 to 
20 ft. high. To the E. of them is the 
tomb of Jan Grocnvelt, who died 9th 
January 1704. Another tomb has the 
date 1666. Opposite the Dutch tombs 
are five Towers of Silence, one of them 
about 15 ft. high. The second Tower 
is still in use. Outside the £. gate on 
the river bank is the Temple of Bhrigu 
Rishi, said to be older than the founda¬ 
tion of the ^w'U. 

[10 m. to the E. of Broach is the 
^celebrated place of Hindn pilgrimage, 
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Shukltirth. It is on the N. or right 
hank of the Nerbudda, and here Chan- 
akya, King of Ujjain, was purified of 
his sins, having arrived at this holy 
spot by sailing down the Ncihudda in a 
boat with black sails, which turned 
white on his reaching Shukltirth. Here 
too Chandragupta and his minister, 
Chanakya, were cleansed from the guilt 
of murdering Chandragupta’s eight 
brothers, and here Chainund, King of 
Auhalwada, in the 11th century, ended 
his life as a penitent. There are three 
sacred waters—the Kavi, the llunkar- 
oshwar, and the Shukl. At the second 
of <rticse is a temple ^yith an image of 

VisTina. The temple is not remark¬ 
able. There is a fair here in Noveinber, 
at which 25,000 people assemble. Op¬ 
posite Manglcshwar, which is 1 m. up 
stream from Shukltirth, in the Ner- 
budda, is an islan d in which is tlie famous 
Jianian Tree called tho Kabir wad, or 
“the fig-tree of Kabir,” from whose 
toothpick it is said to have originated. 
It has suffered much from floods. 
Forbes, who visited llroach 1776-83, 
says in his Orknial Memoirs, i. p. 26, 
it enclosed a space within its principal 
stems 2000 ft. in circumference. It had 
350 large and 3000 small trunks, and 
had been known to shelter 7000 men. 
Bishop Ilebcr, in April 1825, says 
though much had been washed away, 
enough remained to make it one of the 
most noble groves in tho world. A 
small temple marks the spot where tho 
original trunk grew.] 

229 m. Miyagam June. sta. This is 
a junction of a system of narrow gauge 
railways (2' 6”) owned by tlie Gaekwar 
of Baroda and worked by the B.B. 
and C.I. Kly. 

Dabhol is the only place of interest 
oij. those lines, and it raa^y best be visited 
by leaving the main line at Miyagam 
and rejoiningit at VishvamitHjunctim, 
2 ni. S. of Baroda sta., if the traveller 
intends continuing his journey by rail; 
but for seeing the city of Baroda, it may 
be better to leave tho train at Qoga 
(leUe station. ^ 

A 

» [From Miyagam 20 m. Babhoi, a town 
belonging to the state of Baroda; Pop. 


15,000. The ancient Hindu architeq- 
tnre of this place is most interesting, 
and is little known. It appears to 
have escaped notice by James Fergnsson, 
whom it would have delighted. The 
Fort is said to have been built by the 
Rajah of Patan in the 18th century. 

The Baroda Gale is 31 ft. high, 
with elaborately carved pilasters on 
either side. The carvinp represent 
the incarnations of Vishnu, and 
nymphs sporting with hoaivenly alliga¬ 
tors. Near this the interior colonnades 
in the Fort walls are very interesting. 
They afford slioltcr to the gaiTison. 
The roofs give an ample rampart, hut 

they indicate no fear of tlie breaching 

power of artillery. Pass then through 
dusty streets, in which the houses are of 
immense solidity, and built of burnt 
brick much worn by the W’eathor, to the 
S. or Nandod gate, which is 29 ft. 
high and 16 ft. 4 in. wide. Trees have 
grown in the walls and fractured them 
with their thick roots. The Hira Gate 
in the E. face of the town is 37 ft. 
high, and a marvel of minute carving. 

I On the spectator’s left a.s ho looks out 
from inside tho tower, is the temple of 
Maha Kali, and on his right beyond the 
gate and inside it is a smaller temple, 
now quite ruined. These gates are well 
worth attention. The Temple of Maha 
Kali is a ivondrous example of carving, 
which when new must have been very 
beautiful, but is now much worn by 
the weather. The carving of the gate 
outside the town is elaborate. About 
10 ft. up in the N. face of the centre, a 
man and woman are carved 4 ft. high, 
standing with a tree between them, 
like the old representations of Adam 
and Eve. To the left is tho tall flmirc 
of a devil, with a ghastly leer. High 
in tho centre face is an elei)hant, under 
which the builder of tho gate is said to 
have been interred. On the N. side 
of the town is what was the mlace, in 
which the law courts now sit. There is a 
fine tank on this side and the Mori gate. 
Dabhoi to Vishvamitri junc. 19 m.] 

247 m. BARODA if (R.) is the oapi- 
W of a very important Maratha state, 
which with its aependencies covers an 
area of 8570 sq. m., with a pop. of 
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2(414,200. The CantonmejU and Resi- 
demy are a long in. N. f^om tho railway 
station and adjoining one another. 
They are well laid out with open well- 
plnntod roads. 

Tho cUy of Baroda is S.E. of the can¬ 
tonment, about 1 in. It is a large busy 
place, with a pop. of 116,400, but con¬ 
tains few siglits to detain a traveller. 
The Vishvamitri river flow's W. of the 
town, and is spanned by four stone 
bridges, w'hich exhibit great contrasts 
of style. Tho city proper is intersected 
at right angles by two wide thorough¬ 
fares, whieli meet in a market-place, 
where there is a jim‘pavilion of Moham¬ 
medan arcliitt'ctui'o. The new Nagar 

Bagh Palace, seen from the railway 
towering above tho town, cost 27 lacs 
of rupees. Pas.ses to view it can be ob¬ 
tained from the Khmgi Karbari. The 
suburban palace Muckapura is 4 m. S. 
of the city. There are also many other 
handsome modern buihliug.s, amongst 
which may be mentioned thaJamnn^ai 
Hospital, tho Baroda SUde Library, 
the Central Jail, the Baroda College, 
anti tho Anylo - Vernacular BcJtoul. 
There is a good public garden find 
menagerie betw'ecn the cantonments 
and tlie city on the banks of the Vish- 
vainitri river. ^ 

The Naulakhi Well is 50 yds. N. of 
the now jialacc. It is a beautiful 
structure of the Baoli class, described 
generally below. Tlie water from it i.s 
pumped by steam into jiipes lending to 
the city, tho Moti Bagh, ami Nag.ar 
Bagli.'^ Twenty yds. beyond tlie Nagar 
Bagh Gate on right in a bairack are 
some small gold-plated held-pieces 
mounted on silver-plated carriages. 
There is an English Chicrch, consecrated 
by Bishop Heber 1824. 

The Baolis, in Guzerat, arc largo 
wells. The following account of these 
structures is given by Mr. A. Kinlocli 
Forbes, in his interesting vrork on 
Guzerat, the Ras Mala: “ Of the wells 
of this period there remain in diireront 
parts of the country exami)les of two 

1 The Old Palace and Tosha Klmna are well.i 
worth a visit. 

3 A much finer specimen of this class of 
wells Is to he found at Ahmedabad. 


lOB 

kinds. ^ Some are lar^o circular wells 
of ordinary construction, but contain¬ 
ing galloried apartments; others are 
more properly described as * wavs’ or 
* baolis.' The wav is a large edifice, 
of a picturesi^no and stately, as well as 
peculiar, character. Above the level of 
tho ground a row of four or five open 
pavilions, at regular distances from 
each other, usually sq^uarc in the 
interior, but .sometimes, in tlic larger 
examples, passing into the octagonal 
form within, is alone visible ; the roofs 
are supported on columns, and are, in 
the structures of the Hindu tiroes, 
pyramidal in form. The entrance^ to 
tho wav is by one of the end pavilidns ; 
tlience a flight of steps descends to a 
landing immediately under the second 
dome, which is now seen to bo sup- 
jiorted by tw'o rows of columns, one 
over the other. A second fliglxt of 
steps continues the descent to a similar 
landing under tho third pavilion, 
wJjero tho screen is found to be three 
columns in height. In this manner 
the de.soeut continues stage by stage, 
the number of the columns increasing 
at each pavilion, until the level of the 
water is at last reached. The last 
flight of steps frequently conducts to 
an octagonal structure, in this position 
necessarily several stories high, and 
containing a gallery at each story. It 
is covei'otl by the terminating dome, 
and is tlic most adorned portion of tho 
wav. The structure, wrliich is some¬ 
times SO yds. in length, invariably 
terminates in a circular w'ell.” 

At Baroda the traveller has entered 
the part of Guzerat that is most fertile 
and park-like. It will be a pity to 
pass through it in the dark. Nearly 
every village has its tank and its temple, 
large well-grown tx’ees abound, and the 
fields, which are richly cultivated, are 
surrounded by high hedges of milk 
bush {Euphorbia tirvmlli). The small 
game shooting is exceptionally good. 

[An expedition may be made from 
Baroda to tho fortified mountain of 
Baioaugarh,^ and tho ruined city of 
Cha'mpa%ir,^\\A distance to which by 
road is 88 m. These places contain 
many ancient buildings of gi*eat 
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interest. Champiuiir was long the 
residence of the Kings of Gnzerat.] 

270 m. Anand junc. sta. One 
branch line from this station extends 
N.E. to 49 m. Godra, -and will be 
eventually prolonged to JRaMam in 
Malwa (Rte, 4.) Another runs S.W. 
15 m. to Petlad, a commercial town, 
pop. 14,500. 

[18 m. Dakor sta. There is a large 
piece of water at thi.s place, and a 
temple with an iniagc much venerated 
by the Hindua As many as 100,000 
pilgrims assemble at this jilaco in 
October and November.] 

j^iVbout 20 m. N. of Dakor is the 
yallcd town of Kapadvanj, noted for 
its industry in mqi, glass, and leather 
jars for ''gh^co. ” There is a good D. IJ. 
at this sta. Midway between Dakor and 
Kapadvanj are the hot springs of Las- 
Bendra, the highest temperature being 
115.“ The Avatcr is slightly sulphurous 
and elhcacious iu skin diseases. Tliere is 

a small D.B. in the cantonment.] 

292 in. Mehmadabad sta. sfe Pic¬ 
turesque view of river from rly. sta. 
In the rnoniing and evening troops of 
monkeys play about (|uite near the 
train, Mehmadabad was founded by 
Mahmud Regada in 1479. There is 
a tomb li in. E. of the town, built in 
1484 in honour of Mubarak Saiyad, a 
minister of Mahmud. For simplicity 
of plan, and solidity and balance of 
parts, it stands almost lirst among 
Indian mausoleums. Rcgada also con¬ 
structed the BJtamaria Baoli well. 
It has two stone arches, on which 
it was said the king’s swing ivas hung. 
It is 74 ft. long bv 24 ft. broad, is 
entered by four winding stains, and has 
eight underground chambers. 

[Kaira {Kkeda) is 7 m. from Melima- 
dabad, by a good road shaded by fine 
trees (pop. 12,681). The city consists of 
two parts, the town jiroper and the sub¬ 
urbs. Kaira is said to be as old as 1400 
D. 0 . Copj)cr-platc giants show that the 
city was in existence in the 5th cent. 
There are now only five European civil 
officers resident there. Tiie chief in¬ 
dustry isprintingcloth forsarisand other 
^ native garments. In the centre of the 


town is the Court House, a building 
with Greek pillars. Near it is a Jain 
Temple, with beautiful dark .wood 
carving. Outside the E. gate is the 
new Jail. Outside the S. gate are the 
Reading-room and Library and a Clock 
Tower, built in 1868. It was once a 
military cantonment, but proved so 
unhealthy for Eui'opeans that the troops 
were withdrawn. It is the capital of 
a collectorate of w'ell-w'ooded fertile 
country. AVild hog may still be found 
in the district as well as the Nilgai 
{Portax jrictus), bu.t tliey are scarce. 
The antelope (Antilofpe hezoartiea) and 
the Indian gazelle {Gazella Benneliii) 
are very common. Wild-fowd, bustard 
{Eiqwdotis EdwardsH), and florican 
{Syphsotides auritus), partridges and 
quails, sand-grouse, plovers and bitterns, 
pea-fowl and CTcen pigeon arc found 
everywhere. The Mahsir {Barbus 
Mosul), little inferior to the salmon, are 
found in the ISlalii, Vatrak, Meshwa,and 
Sabarmaii, and afford excellent sport 
with tlie rod and fly. There are few 
richer and more pleasing portions of 
India than the Kaira collectorate.] 

It may well bo asserted that the line 
of railway from Mehmadabad to Delhi 
through northern Guzerat and Rajpu- 
tana tiaverse.s a country more crowded 
with beautiful buildings and ruins than 
any in the known world. 

310 m. ABMEDABAD,^ June. sta. if. 
of the broad gauge from Hoiiibay with 
the metre gauge rly. to Delhi and the 
N., and of the branch into Kattywar 
to the W. (see Rte. 7). 

This most beautiful city, covering an 
area of 2 sq. m. (146,000 inhab.) stands 
on the 1. bank of the Sabarmati river, 
which skirts its W. wall. The B.B. 
and 0.1. Rlys. extend all along its E. 
aide, and the remains of an old wall, 
pierced by 12 gateways, surrounds it. 

Ahmedabad, once the gi-eatest city 
in Western India, is said to have been 
from 1673 to 1600 the “ handsomest 
town in Hindustan, perhaps in the 

1 No tourist should pass the ancient capital 
of the Sultans of Gnzerat, the stronghold of 
the northern Jains, without pausing at least 
' long enough (i hrs.) to visit the Tomtjsqfthe 
Quee7is. The chief objects of interest marked 
witli an asterisk. 
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wprld/' In Sir Thomas Itoe's time, 
1635, we are told, “it was a goodly 
city as large as London.” It was 
founded in 1411 by Sultan Ahmad I., 
who made Asaval, the old Hindu town 
now included in the S. part of the city, 
his capital. It paired through two 
periods of greatness, two of decay, 
and one of revival. From 1411 to 1511 
it grew in size and wealth ; from 1612 
to 1572 it declined with the decay of 
tlie dynasty of Guzerat; from 1572 to 
1709 it renewed its greatness under the 
Mogul emperors ; from 1709 to 1809 it 
dwindled with their decline ; and from 
1818 onwards it has again increased 
under British rule. 

The Cantonment lies 3J m. N.E. of 
the city, and is l eached by a good road 
lined by an avenue of trees, tlie haunt of 
thousands of parrots. Here there is an 
English Church, and there is another, 
Christ Church, in the Idai'ia Quarter, 
600 yds. S. of the Delhi Gate. 

It is liard to account for Aliniodabad 

being so little knowm to modern travel¬ 
lers from Europe. It certainly ranks 
next to Delhi and Agra for the beauty 
and extent of its architectural remains. 
Its architecture is an interesting and 
striking example of the. combination 
of Hindu aud Mohainmedan forms. 
“Nowliore did the inhabitants of Ah- 
medabad show how essentially they 
were an architectural ])eoplo .as in their 
utilitarian -works (wells [Baolis\ and 
inlets to water reservoirs). It was a 
necessity of their nature that every ob¬ 
ject should be made ornamental, ajid 
their success w’as as great in these as 
in their mosques or palaces ” (see 
Fergusson). 

I'lie Jaina feeding-plme.s for birds, 
which at the first glance look like 
pigeon-houses, to he seen in many of 
the streets, are a peculiar feature of 
Ahmcdabad: they are extremely pic¬ 
turesque, ornamented with carving, and 
often gaily painted. Many of the houses 
in the street have fronts beautifully 
ornamented w'ith wood-carving, which 
is a speciality of the place (see below). 

A traveller pressed for time, having 
only one day at his disposal, might take' 
the buildings in the city in the follow¬ 
ing order:— 


The Jumma Hiiejid and Tombs of 
Ahmad Shah and his wives ; the Koui 
Sipri‘8 Tomb and Mosque *, Daslar 
Khan’s Mosque; the Tin Danvazah; 
the Bhadr Azum Khan’s Palace ; Sidi 
Said's Mosque; Ahmad Shah’sMosi^^ue; 
Shaikh Hasan’s Mosque; the Ram (or 
Queen's) Mosque in Mirzapur; Muhafiz 
Khan’s Mosque, 

With a second morning to spare, he 
should start early and see Sarkhej, across 
the river to the S.W., giving himself at 
least four hours for the trip. A second 
afternoon could be devoted to the Kan- 
kria Tank aud Shah ’ Alaiu, S. of the city, 
and perhaps the modem JaiiLTenmle 
of Hati Sing, outside the Delhi gam 

Near the rly. stq^ are the handsome 
lofty minarets aud arched central gate¬ 
way, which are all that remain of a 
mo.sque^ (1) destroyed in the struggle 
with the Marathas in 1753. 

The Jumma MuBjid (3),* av principal 
nwsque, stands near the centre of the 
city, on the S. .side of the main sti'eet 

(Manik Chauk), a little E. of tlie Three 
Gateways. It w'as built by Sultan 
Ahmad 1. (Ahmad Shah) in 1424. Mr. 
Fergusson says: ‘ ‘ Though not remark¬ 
able for its size, it is one of the most 
beautiful mosques in the East.” The 
mosque is entered from the N. by a 
flight of steps. On the S. is another 
porch leading into the street, and on 
the E. is the enclosure, in wdiich is the 
tomb of the foundei*. The court is 
surrounded by a cloister. To the W. 
is the mosque proi>er. On the threshold 
of the main arch, embedded in the 
pavement, lies a black slab brought 
from Chintaman’s Temple, which, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Hope, is a Jain idol 
turned upside down for the faithful to 
tread on ; and touching it on the E. is 
a white marble crescent, where the 
Imam stands to pray. In the right- 
hand corner on entering is a galleipr, 
which was probably used for the ladies 
of the royal family. The roof, supported 
by 260 Jain columns, has 15 cu])ola8 
with galleries round them. The centre 
cupola is larger and much higher than 
the others, ^'he tw'O minarets lost half 
I their height in the earthquake of 16tli 

1 These numbers in brackets refer to the 
numbers on the accompanying plan. 
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June 1819. They are now 43 ft. high.* 
On a marble slab above the centre of 
the three kibla/m or prayer-niches arc 
these words in Arabic : “ This high and. 
far-stretching mosque waaraised by the 
slave who trusts in the mercy of God, 
the compassionate, the alone to be wor¬ 
shipped.” The Koran says, “Truly 
mosques belong to God, worship no 
one else with Him.” “The slave who 
trusts in (jod, the Aider, Kasiru’d 

dunya va din Abu'l Kath Ahmad Shah, 

son of Muhammad Shah, son of Sultan 
Muzaffar.” 

Through the E. gate is the Tomb of 
A^ad Shah (2), (repaired 1587). 
Tilts domed buiidiiig has a portico to 
the S. with 18 pillars. The windows 
are of i»erforated stonework. Tlie 
central chamber is 36 ft. square. It is 
paved with marble of dilferent colours. 
The centre cenotaph is that of Ahmad 
Shah, the one to the K. is that of his 
son, Muhammad Shah, and that on the 
S. is that of his grandson, Kutb Slish, 

60 yds. to the E. across the street are 
the Tombs of the queens of Ahmad 
Shah (2).* The houses are so clo.se that 
they quite shut out the faeado of the 
mausoleum, which is raised on a jilat- 
foim. In the faijado arc 13 highly 
ornamented carved recesses. In.sidc is 
a rectangular court, with a cori’idor 
running round it. In the centre arc eight 
large cenotaphs and several small ones. 
The centre tombstone is of white 
marble, finely carved, .'ind is the tomb 
of Moghlai IJibi. It is of black stone 
or marble, inlaid with white. This 
building is one of the finest in Aliincda- 
bad, but much out of repair. 

Rani Sipri’s Mosque and Tomb (4) * 
are almost the most beautiful monu¬ 
ments in Alnnedabad. Mr, Hope says; 
“Rani Sipri wjis tlie wife of a son of 
Ahmad Shah, and her mosque and 
tomb were completed in 1431, probably 
by herself. They are the first of a scries 
of buildings more delicately ornate than 
any that preceded.” The mosque has 
2 minarets, about 60 ft. high, having 

1 In 1781 Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental 
Memories, said of them : “ A ci^'.nlar llightof 
steps led to a gallery near the top of each. 
A little force at the arch of the upper gallery 
,yiiade both minarets shake, though the roof of 
the moaqae reioalned unmoved.'* 


four compartments tapering up to th6 
top. The roof is supported by a row 
of 6 coupled pillars with single ones 
behind. The roza, or tomb, is 36 ft. sq. 

Dastur Khan’s Mosque (5), built in 
1486 by one of Mahmud Begada’s 
ministers. RonfKrk the open stone 
screen-work that shuts in the cloister 
round the oourtyartl. In the gateway 
the marks of shot may bo seen. A few 
yds. to the E. of Dastur Khan’s Mosque 

is Jm Bhil's Mmmd, the site of the fort 

of the Bliil chief, from whom the town 
of Asaval had its name. 

A little to the N.E. of the Jamalpur 
Gate is Haibat Khan’s Mosque (6), 
which is interesting as one of the earliest 
attempts to combine Mohammedan and 
Hindu elements. Haibat Khan was 
one of the noblemen of Ahmad Shah’s 
court. The mosque is very plain. The 
front W'all is pierced by three small 
jiointed arches some distance apart. 
The minarets are small and without 
ornament, and rise like chimneys from 
the roof. 'Ihe central dome, of Hindu 
workmanship and of gicaL beauty, is 
baredy raised above the others. Thu 
pillars, taken from different temincs, 
di.splay every variety of rich ornament. 
Except for the form of its dome, tl^o 
outer porch would suit a Hindu temple. 

The Tin Darwazah, or Three Gate¬ 
ways (7), built by Sultan Ahmad 1., 
is of stone richly carved. It crosses 
the main street a little to the N. of tlie 
Jiimma Musjid. The teiTiicc on the 
to]) of the gateway was fonncrly roofed 
over, but w'as thrown open in 1877. 
This gateway led into the outer court 
of the Bliadr, known as the Royal 
Square, and was surrounded, in 1638, 
by two rows of i»a1m trees and tamarinds 
(.1. A. de Maiuielslo'fi Voyages, 1662, p. 
76). Facing the Bhadr Gate is a muni¬ 
cipal garden. N. of the garden is the 
High School, and to the W. the Heraa- 
bhai Institute, with a good library and 
newspapers and periodicals. Near it is 
the Mosque of Malik Sha’ban, with an 
inscription that says it was built in 
tlie reign of Kutbu-din, by Sh’aban, son 
of Tmadu’l mulk, in 8.56 a.h. =sl452 

A.t>. 

The Bhadr (8), (pronounced Bhaid-' 
der) is an ancient enclosure or citadel, 
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built by Ahmad Shah, 1411, and named 
after the ^ddeas Bhadra, a propitious 
form of Kali. In the E. face is the 
Palace, built by ’Azam Khan (9), the 
23d Viceroy (1635-42), who was called 
Uda\ “the white ant,” from his love 
of building. It is now the jail. Over 
the entrance is a Persian chronogram, 
giving the date 1636 a.d. The N. 
erdrance to the Bhadr is very handsome. 
The gate is 18 ft. high, under an arch¬ 
way, opening into a regular octagonal 
hall of great elegance, containing, in 
the upper story, an arched gallery, 
and having in front a low wall of 
open-cut stone, each gallery surmounted 

by a cupola. Underiieatli this hall is 

a fine vaulted chamber, entered by a 
flight of steps at each side, with a reser¬ 
voir and fountain in the middle. Close; 
to the Jail is a temple to Bhadra Kali 
Hlata. At the N.E. corner is Sidi 
Said's Mosque (12),* which forms part 
of the wall; it is now tlie Mnmliitdav’s 
office. Two of its windows are filled 
with delicate stone tracery of tree- 
stems and brandies beautifully wrought. 
Mr. Forgusson, who gives an illustra¬ 
tion of one of the windows, says in his 
Hist, of Arch. : “It wouhl he difficult 
to excel tlic skill with 'which the vege¬ 
table forms are conventionalised just 
to the extent required for the purjiosc. 
The equal spacing also of the .subject 
by the three ordinary trees' and four 
palms takc.s it out of the category of 
liirect imitation of nature, and renders 
it sufficiently .structural for its situa¬ 
tion ; but perhajis the greatest skill is 
shown in the even manner in wdiich the 
p.attern is spread over the whole snrfiice. 
There are some exquisite specimens of 
tracery in precious marbles at Agra and 
Delhi, but none quite et^ual to this. ” 

In the S.W. corner of the Bhadr is 
Ahmad Shah’s Mosque (10), built by 
him in 1414,20 years before the Jumma 
Miisjid, being perhaps the oldest here. 
It is said to have been used as the king’s 
.private chapel. Left on advancing to¬ 
wards the mosque, is the Ganj-i-Shahid 
or Store of Martyrs*, where were buried 
the Moslems who were killed in storm¬ 
ing the town. The fa 9 adc is almost 
bare of ornament, with ill-designed 
pointed arches. Ilie two minarets are 


evidently unfinished. The wimftor, or 
pulpit, is adorned with what looks like 
laurel leaves. The arcliitecture shows 
the first attempt at building a Moslem 
edifie .0 in what had been a Hindu city. 
The pillars still bear Hindu figures and 
emblems. The N. porch,lending into the 
latticed ladies’ gallery, is Hindn through¬ 
out, ami may be pai*t of a temple. 

W. of this mosque is the Manik Buxj 
(11) or Ruby Bastion, built round the 
foundation-stone of the city, ^here is a 
small round tomb in the yard near the 
collector’s office, which is said to be that 
of Ibrahim Kuli Khan, a Persian warrior. 

Shah Wajihu-diu’s Tomb (13), 1^11 
by Saiyad Muriaza Khan Dokliari, 11 tU 
Viceroy, 1606-1609, is n very beautiful 
monument. 

■ Saiyad ’Alam’a Mosque (14), built 
about 1420 by Abubakr ilusaini. The 
inner details arc as rich as Hindu art 
could make them. S. of this 170 
yds. is 

The Bani Musjid (Queen’s Mosque) 

(15) in f^firzapur, a few yds. to the S. 
of the i).B., built probably in Sultau 
Ahmad I.’s reign. There arc tw'o 
minarets, tinlinishcil or partly destroyed 
by an eartlupi.ake, and now only 33 ft. 
higl). The roof lias three doine.s, and 
is su[>[)orted by 36 plain pillars. To 
the N.E. of tne mosque is the roza 
or tomb (restored). Under the dome 
are two ccuotajihs of wliito marble ; 
the ccaitral one is the tomb of Rupa- 
vati, a princess of Dar. It is in good 
preservation, while that on the W. side 
is much injured ; both arc ornamented 
with the chain and censer, a Hindu de¬ 
vice. Mr. Fergusson has given a plan 
of this mosque, and says, “The lower 
part of the minaret is of pure Hindu 
architecture. We can follow the pro¬ 
gress of the development of this form, 
from the first rude attempt iii the 
Jumma Mu.sjid, through all its stages 
to the exquisite patterns of the Queen’s 
Mosque at Mirzapur.” 

The Mosque of Shaik Hasan Mu¬ 
hammad Chisti in Shahpur (16), is in 
the N. W. angle of the city, not far from 
the SabarmaS, 1665 A.D. The minarets 
'are unfinished. “The tracery in the 
niches of their bases is perhap.s superior 
to any other in the city.” On tlie S. or 

I 
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left aide of the central arch is a Persian 
quatrain. This chronogram gives the 
date 1566 A.l>. 

N. of the city is^the Mosque of 
Muha£z Khan (17), which is 350 yds. 
to the E. of the D.B., and was built in 
1466 by Jamalu-diu Miihaii/ Khaii, 
governor of the city in 1471 under 
Mahmnd Cegada. It is the best ])re- 
served of all the jnos(iues ; and Hope 
says, “its details arc exquisite,” and 
he considers that the minarets of this 
mosque and those of Rani Sipri “sur- 
p.’i8s^hoso of Cairo in beauty.” 

S', of this mosque is the modern 

Straml Waiayan’s Temple (18), fiiushcd 
in 1850. It has an octagonal dome, suy)- 
l)orte<l on 12 pillars, and is afine building. 

Close to it is the Fanjrapol or Asylum 
for Animals. The enclosure is sur¬ 
rounded by sheds, where about 800 
animals are lodged. There is also a 
room where insects are fed. Close to 
the S. of it are nine tombs, each 18 ft. 

3 in. long, called the Man Guz Firs, 
“the Kiric Yartl Saints.” They arc 
thought to be twice us old as the city, 
and are most likely the tombs of a 
numb-cr of men killed in .some battle. 

The Mosque, Tomb, and College of 
Shuja’at Khan.—This mosque has two 
slender minarets and is divided by 
piers into live bays, and over the kiblali 
are written the creed and date=1605. 
The walls, up to 6 ft., are lined with 
marble. The tomb is of brick, with a 
marblelloor, much destroyed. Itiscallcd 
both the Marble and tlie Ivoiy Mosque. 

Ahmedabad is celebrated for its 
Handicraftsmen — goldsmiths, jewel¬ 
lers,, etc., who carry the chopprd form 
of jewellery (the finest archaic jewellery 
in India) to the highest perfection ; 
copper and hras-s-vrorkers, os instancotl 

S articularly in the very graceful and 
elicate brass screens and payuJUins 
(spice-boxes); carpenters, who have 
long been famous for their superior 
carving in shislMm, or nmngrel black- 
wood, of which the finest specimens 
are to be found here ; stone-masons, 
lacquer-workers, carvers in ivory,— 
also for the mannfacture^of “ Bombay 
boxes”; mock ornaments for idols'; 
leather shields *, cotton cloth (4 monster 
steam-ffu:tories); calieo'prinling, gold- 


figured silks, and gold andsilver tissues; 
kiwobs, or brocades (the noblest pro¬ 
duced in India); gold and silver lacc 
and thread, and all manner of tinsel 
oni aments. 

Its imlustrial importance is shown 
by the fact that “the Nagar-Scih, or 
city lord, of Ahmedabad is the titular 
head of all the Guilds and the highest 
personage in the city, and is treated as 
its representative by the Government. ” ^ 

Carpets have also become a speciality 
of Ahmedabad, and the manufactories, 
as well as the workshops of the oilier 
crafts, are well worth visiting. 

Environs.—F or 12 m. round Ahme- 
dabad the countiy is full of interesting 
ruins ; bnt here only the principal can 
be mentioned. Just outside the Delhi 
Gate;, rt. of the road, is the Hathi Sing’s 
Temple (19),* a modem building, sur¬ 
mounted by 63 j>agoda domes. This 
and a rest-house aud family mansion 
close by were fijii-shed in 1848, at a cost 
of 1,000,000 rs. The dimensions of 
this temple arc of the first order ; its 
style the pure .Taina; and it stands a 
convincing proof that the native archi¬ 
tecture has not been extinguished by 
centuries of repression. In its sculp¬ 
tures may be seen re]!resentations of 
tlic 24 holy men, or 'J’irthankars, and 
hundreds of other images, all similai-, 
lint each labelled on the base with the 
emblem of some distinct Jaina. The 
entrance is from a courtyard surrounded 
by a corridor, wlicie woollen slipjiers 
arc provided, before ascending a portico 
richly carved and supported by pillars. 
The Temjile consists of an outer and an 
inner chamber, both paved with coloured 
marbles chiefly from Makran in Rojpu- 
tana: in the latter is the image of Dharm- 
nath, who is represented as a beautiful 
youth, with a sparkling tiaraof imitation 
diamonds. Mr. Fergnsson says: “Each 
part increases in dignity to the sanctu¬ 
ary. The exterior ex presses the in terior 
more completely than even a Gothic 
design, and, whether looked at from its 
courts or from the outside, it possesses 
variety without confusion, and an ap¬ 
propriateness of every part to the pnr- 

1 For further particulars see Bur Q, Bird- 
wood’s Industrial Arts of India. 
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pose intended.” K.W. of this the of the best decorated bnUdinffl at 
mined Tomb of Oaxya Khan (20), Ahmedabad, though no marble is em- 
1453,mim8ter of Mahmud Shall Begada. ployed. The stone is of a dull reddish- 
Tho dome is 9 ft. thick, and the largest gray colour. The bases of the two 
in Guzerat. Not far beyond it is the minarets are richly carved. A portion 
Chota or small Shahi Bagh, of no of them was thrown down by the earth- 
architectural interest, now a private quake of 1819. To the N. is the Eom 
house, where it is said the ladies of the of Dada HaH or Halim, The N. door 
royal harem lived. Across the railway is exquisitely carved, but the inside is 
line is the Shahi Bagh, a very fine quite plain. 

^irdeu-house, now the residence of the Mata Bhawani (24).—This well is 
Commissioner of the Division. A sub- about 100 yds. N. of Dada Hari’s, but 
terranean passage is said to communicate is much older, and is thought to be of 
between the two places. The building the time of Karan, when Ahmedabad 
was erected in 1622 by Shah Jehan, was called Karanavati. The descent 
when Viceroy of Ahmedabad, to give to the water from the platform ii'by 

work to the poor during a season of 52 steps and pillared galleries as at 

scarcity. In the 16th century this was Dada Hari. The porticoes are quite 
the giuat resort for the people of the plain, and the well is altogether inferior 
city. The Shahi Bagh is close to the to that of Dada Hari. 
railway bridge over the Sabarmati, Mostofthe houses in the 
which river it overlooks. Half a m. suburb are warehouses, and it is the 
S. W. of the Shahi Bagh is Miyan Khan great business quarter. Saraspur is a 
Chisti’a Mosque (22), built in 1465 by distinct walled town, the largest of the 
Malik Maksud Vazir; and ^ m. more to suburbs. It is E. of the rly. station, 
the S.W. is Achut Bibi's Mosque (21), In this suburb is the Jain Temple Of 
built in 1469, by Tmadu’l nmlk, one of Chintaman (2.5), restored in 1868 by 
Begada’s ministers, for his wife Bibi Shantidas, a rich merchant, at a cost 
Aclmt Kuki, whose tomb is close by. of 900,000 rs. Aurangzib defiled it by 
There were seven minarets here, all of having a cow’s throat cut in it, and, 
which were thrown down in the earth- breaking the images, changed it into a 
quake of 1819. Returning from this mosque. Tlic Jains petitioned the Em- 

K )int, the traveller niiiy oi’ivc to the peror Shah Johan, who ordered his son 
.E. side of the city, to Asarva, which to repair and restore the temple. But 
is about J m. N.K. of the D.aryapur in 1666 Thevenot speaks of it os a 
Gate, where sire the Wells of Dada Hari mosque ( Voyages, v. p. 28). 

(23)* and Mata Bhawani. The re.al ^ m. S.E. of the Raipur Gate is 
name of Dada is said by the local peojile the Hau/.-i-Kutb, generally called the 
to have been Halim, “ mild,” and they Kaakariya Lake (26), or Pebble Lake, 
call him Dada Hari. Ho is said to liave This reservoir, one of the largest of 
been the husband of the Dai, or Nurse its kind in this part of India, is a 
of one of the Kings. There is an ascent regular polygon of 34 sides, each side 
from the road to the platform which 190 ft. long, the whole being more than 
surrounds the well’s mouth. A domed 1 m. round. The area is 72 acres. It 
portico, supported by 12 pillars, gives was constructed by Sultan Kutbu-din 
entrance to 3 tiers of finely constructed in 1451, and was then surrounded by 
galleries below ground, which lesvd to the many tiers of cut-stone steps, with six 
octagonal well, and inscriptions in sloping apiiroachcs, flankea by cupolas 
Sanscrit and Arabic. The well beyond and an exquisitely carved wator-sluice. 
the octagonal one has pillars round it. In the centre was an island, with a gar- 
and a fence wall. Beyond this is a den called Nagiua or the Gem, and a 
circular well for irrigation. A very pavilion called Ghattamandal. In 1872 
narrow staircase leads to the level Mr. BorrodJile, the collector, repaired 
gronud, where by the side of the well^ the building, and made a road to the 
are two stone maiidaps. About 60 yds. Bajpur Gate. On the E. bank of the 
to tlio W. is Dada HarHs Mosque, one lake are some Dutch and Armenian 
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tombs, Saracenic in style, with domes 
and pillars. They are a good deal 
ruined. The dates range from 1641 to 
1680. 

Sarkhej is 6 m. to the S.W. of the 
Jnmalpore Gate, whence a dimnif or 
covered cart on springs, with a good I 
home, will take two people comfortably, 
in an hour. The start must be made 
in the early morning. The road crosses 
the Sabarmati river, the cbannel of 
which is about ^ m. broad, but tire w’ater 
in tlic dry weather is little more than 
2 ft. deep. The river-bod during the 
day is one of the most interesting sights 
in S^hmedabad. Tiro sand is dotted 
with enclosiu'cs for the cultivation of 
melons, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
and the running water is lined -with 
gaily-dressed women w'aahing their 
clothes. Garments of every shape and 
of the brightest colour.s arc laid out to 
dry. Thc.se persona are not profes¬ 
sional waslierwomen, hut belong to 
many classes of society. The remains 
of a bridge will be seen near the cross¬ 
ing; both it and the railwjiy bridge 
were carried away by the great flood rii 
1875, but the latter was at once restored. 
Near the bridge the city wall is from 
40 to 60 ft. liigh. The, road fro7n the 
river’s hank is good, with rich fields 
on either .side, and at m. rt. is the 
ina8.sive brick 

Mausoleum of ’Asam and Mozam, 

built })robahIy in 1457. 'J'he.se brothers 
are said to hav(3 been the architocts of 
Sarkhej, and to have come from Klior- 
asan. The imineiise structure M'hicli 
contains their tombs is raised on a 
platform. About 300 yds. from the 
piinoipal buildings at Sarkhej tberc 
are two brick towers about 30 ft. high, 
the bases of which, close to the ground, 
have been so dug away that it seems a 
miracle they do not fall.. After another 
200 yds., the road passes under two 
arches, leading into the courtyard of 
Sarkhej. To the left on entering is 
the fine mausoleum of Mahmud Begurra 
and his sons, and connected with it 
by a beautiful portico another equally 
magnificent totnb on the lorder of the 
tonlk for his queen Kaj Bai. To the rt. 
i^he Tcanb of the Sidnt Shaik Ahmad 
KhaUu Ctav^ Bakhshf called also Maghj 


rabi. Ganj Bakhsh lived at Anhalwadft, 
and was the spiritual guide of Sultan 
Ahmad I., and a renomied Moham¬ 
medan saint; ho retired to Sarkhej, 
and died there in 1445 at the age of 111. 
This magnificent tomb and inos(ine 
were erected to his memory. The tomb 
is the large.st of its kind iii Guzorat, 
and has a great central dome and many 
smaller ones. Over the central door of 
the tomb is a Persian quatrain. It gives 
the date 1473 a.d. The shrine inside is 
octagonal, surrounded by finely-worked 
brass lattice-windows. The pavement 
is of coloured marbles, and the dome 
in.sido ritihly gilt,—from it hangs a 
long silver chain which once reached 
to the ground. The vast adjoining 
Musqiie is tlio perfection of elegant 
simplicity ; it has 10 cupolas sui)ported 
on 18 pillars. The whole of these 
buildings, says Mr. Fergusson, “arc 
eonstfuotod witlioiit a single arch ; all 

the pillans liave tlie usual bracket 
capitals of the 11 Indus, and all the domes 
are on the horizontal principle.” S. of 
the saint’s tomb is that of his disciple 
Shaik Salnlm-din. 

Mahmud Begurra excavated the great 
tank of 17.jr acres, surrounded it by 
flights of stone steps, constructed a 
richly-decorated supply^-sluice, and 
built at its S.W. corner a splendid 
jjalace and harem (now' in ruins). 

With tlio lake, the Sarkhej buildings 
form the most beautiful group in Ahnie- 
dah-ad. They belong to the best perio<l 
of the stylo, and have the special in¬ 
terest of being almost purely Hiirdu, 
with only the faintest trace of the 
Mohammedan style. Numbers of 
])eoplc bathe in the tank in spite of the 
alligators. A little S. of the lake is 
the tomb of Baba Ali Sher, a saint even 
more venerated than Ganj Bakhsh. It 
is .small, ugly, and whitewashed. Close 
by are the remains of Mirza Khan 
Khanan’s Garden of Victory, laid out 
in 158-1 after his defeat of Muzaffar 
III., the last Ahmedabad king. In 
the 17th century Sarkhej was so famou.s 
for indigo, that in 1620 the Dutch 
established a factory there. 

From Ahmedabad another expedition 
may be made to Batwa* which is almost 
'5 m. duo 8. of the Bajpnr Gate. Here 
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Barhanu - dill Kutbu ‘1* Alain, the 
grandson of a famous'saint buried at 
Uch on the Sutlej, is interred. He 
came to the court of Sultan Ahmad I., 
settled at Batwa, and died there in 
1452. A vast mausoleum of fine design 
and proportions was erected to his 
memory.. It resembles the buildings at 
Sarkhei, but the aisles are arched and 
vaulteu, and the dome is raised by a 
second tier of arches. The workman¬ 
ship is most elaborate, but the building 
is unfortunately much out of repair. 
Adjoining it arc a mosque and tank. 

The tomb of Shah ^Alain^ is 2 m. 
S.E. of the town on the Batwa road. 
Beforo reaching the tomb the road 
]>asses under two plain gateways, and 
then through one, with a Nakar Khana 
(music gallery) above the archw’ay, and 
so into a vast court. To the W. is the 
mosque, which has two minarets of 
seven stories, handsomely carved and 

about 90 ft. The tomb of SJiali 

'Alain, who was the son of the saint 
buried at Batwa, is to the E., and is 
protected by metal lattices ; he was the 
spiritual guide of Mahmud Bcgada, and 
died in 1495. To the S. i.s an as.senil)ly 
hall built by Muzailar 111. (1.551-72), 
and partly destroyed by tlie British in 
1780 to furuhsh materials for the siege 
of the city. The tomb is said to have 
been built by Taj Kluin Nariali, one of 
Mahmud’s courtiers. Early in the 17th 
ceutpry Asaf Khaii, brother of tlio 
Empress Nur Johan, adorned the dome 
with gold aud preoious stones. The 
floor of the tomb is inlaid Avith black 
and white marble, the doors are of open 
brass Avork, and the frame in which 
they are set, a.s avoU as what shows be¬ 
tween the door-frame and the tAA'o stone 
pillars to the right and left is of pure 
white marble beautifully carved and 
pierced. The tomb itself is enclosed 
by an inner Avail of pierced stone. Tlie 
outer wall in the N. is of stone trellis- 
work of the most varied design, and 
here Shaik Kabir, renowned for his 
learning, Avlio^dicd in 1618, is buried. 
The mosque was built by Muhammad 
Salih Badakhshi. The minarets were 
begun by Kizabat Ehau, and fiiiishoiik 
by Saif Khan. They were much 
damaged by the earthquake of 1819, 
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but have been repaired, and are now 
in good order. To the S. of the mosque 
is a tomb like that of the chief 
mausoleum where the family of Sh^ 
'Alam are buried. Outside the wall 
to the W. is a reservoir, built by the 
wife of Taj Khan Nariali. 

Another day may be spent in visiting 
the Monastery of Pirana, which is at 
the village of Giramtha, 9 m. S. of 
Ahmedabad. The mausoleums are 
those of Imam Shah, Nurshah, Surab- 
hai, Bala Muhammad, and Bakir ’Ali. 
The legend is that Imam Shah came 
from rersia in 1449, and performed 
certain miracles, which induced^n- 
liammad IT. to give him his datfj^ter 
in maiTiage. On the anniversary of 
Imam Shah’s death a fair is hold, 
attended by many Hindus. 

There are mauy other interesting 
ruins near Ahmedabad, but these ore 
the principal, and to see all would take 
111011 ths. 


Iieaving Ahmedabad, the raihvay 
crosses the Sabarmati river quite close 
to tlic Shah-i-bagh on a lino bridge, 
which carries the rails for both gauges 
and a footway on one side. At 314 m. 
Sabarmati jnuc. sta. the narrow ^ugo 
coiitinucs N. to Delhi, whilst the broad 
gauge turns W. for Wadhwan and 
Kattywav (lltc. 7). 

The country going N. is flat and well 
cullivatcd. The beautiful and cele¬ 
brated Avell at Adalaj is in this direc¬ 
tion, but can perhaps be more easily 
visited by road. 

850'm. Mehsana June. sta. This 
is likely to become one of tbe most 
important railway centres in Giizerat, 
as it is the junction for three branch 
lines constructed by the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. Tliey .are : (1) a line passing 
through Visnagar, Vadnagar, and 
Kheralu, all important places, total 
distance 27 ni., general direction N.E. ; 
(2) a line to Fatan, a historic capital 
of Guzerat, distance 24 m. N.’W’.; (8) a 
lino to Vir^gam, 40 m. 8.W., made to 
connect the Rajputana and Kaitywar 
metre-gauge linos of railway. (For 
Viraragam see Rte. 7.) 
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On those branch lines two places 
onljr need be noticed here. 

[Vadna^, ^21 m. N.E. This place, 
once veiy important, is stated to have 
been conquered by a Kajput prince 
from Adjudiah in 145 A.n, It prob¬ 
ably occupies the site of Anandx)ura, 
known in local history since 226 A.n. 
There are some interesting ruins, and 
the Temple of HrUkeshvar Malmdeo is 
worth a visit. It is now tlio religious 
capital of the Nagar Tlrahmans, a most 
influential class of men in Uuzerat and 
Kattywar. It w'as long the chartered 
reftmo of the Dliinoj Brahmans, a class 
of roobers who were protected and 
taxed by successive native governments 
down to quite a recent date. 

Patan, 24 in. N.^V. of Mehsana. 
The city stands on the site of the 
ancient Anhilvada, which was taken by 
Mahomed of Ghazni on his way to 
attack the temple of Somnath in 1024 
A.D. The site for generations has been 
a(j[uarry w'hencc beautiful carved stones 
have been carried to other places. It 
is still famous for its libraries of Jain 
MSS. There arc no less than 108 Jain 
temples here.] 

874 m. Sldhpur sta. Pop. 18,500. 
It stands on the steep northern bank 
of the Sarasvati river, and the scene in 
the bed of the river during the day in 
the dr^ weather is specially gay. The 
place is of extreme antiquity, ami con¬ 
tains the ruins of Jiudra Mala, one of 
the most famous ancient temples in "W. 
India. It ajipcars to have been sbaktm 
by an earthquake. The stones are 
gigantic, and the carving superb, but 
very little of it remains. A row of small 
temples is converted into a mosque. 
The more modern temples arc very 
numerous. 

393 m. Palaapur sta. (R.), D. B. The 
chief town of a native state of that 
name, the residence of a Political Agent. 
The military station of Deesai^ is dis- 
fant 18 m. If.W. I; 

426 m. Abu Boa4 sta.4c (B.), I>-B. 
Thh is fr well-built, attractive-looking 


place, Mount Abu looking down on it 
from the N.W. 

[The excursion to Mount Abu is 
one of the most interesting in India, 
more especially on account of the Jain 
temples. The ascent to it, 15 m., is 
by a very good rosid, fit for light- 
wliecled traffic for about 5 or 6 m., 
th rough delightful scenery, with fine 
views across a wide valley towards Acbil- 
ghar. Thence by pony or elephant 
(about 4^ hrs.) to the top of the mount. 
Although reganled as part of the Ara- 
valli range, Abn is completely detached 
from that chain by a valley about 16 m. 
wide. The plateau at tlie top is about 
14 m. by 4 m., and varies in height 
from 4000 to 5600 ft.^ 

MOUNT Abjj^ ia tl\e headquarters of 

the Rajputana administration, and the 
residence of vakils or agents from a 
large number of native states. It is also 
a sanitaiium for European troops and 
favourite hot-weather resort in the 
summer season. 

'J'ho height of the civil and military 
.station is 4000 ft. ; the highest point is 
in the northern end. 

At the lleo/dquarters are the Resi¬ 
dency, ChiirchfLawroice Asylum Schools 
for children of soldiers, Barracks, Club, 
Bazaar of native shops, a considerable 
number of private houses on the margin 
of the Oan Lake, a most charming piece 
of artificial water studded with islands, 
and overhung by a curious rock that 
looks like a gigantic toad about to 
spring into the water. The Bailimy 
Schools for children arc outside the 
station on the plateau. The surface of 
Mount Abu is very much broken up, so 
that the carriage roads are very few, 
but there arc plenty of bridle-roads and 
picturesque footpaths. 

The Dilwarra Temples, the great 

1 The traveller should arrange to arrive at 
Abu Road sta. by a morning train, when 
he will have time to arrange mr the trip up 
to Mount Abu in the evening (liaviiig pre- 
A'iously written nr tclegiaplud to secure rooms 
there at the small hotel),blowing himself 
about 6 hours’ day! ight for the journey. Tlie 
temples can be seen nefore noon the follo^ng 
day, the light luggage started downhill beforo 
breakfast, the visitor following in tlie after¬ 
noon in time to catch the evening train. It 
will bo found co4d at Abn In whiter. 
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attiaction of Mt. Abu, ore reached by a 
good bridle-path (2 m.). A pass to visit 
them is necessary. 

When Europeans first settled at Abu 
the temples were unguartled and open 
to all comers, and were frequently mis¬ 
used by the«lower classes of all races. 
They owe their improved condition to 
the exertions of educated European 
officers, a fact the custodians sometimes 
forget in their conduct towards visitors. 
In spite of ill usage and some very bad 
restoration, the Dilwarra temples are 
very beautiful, and find a fitting frame¬ 
work in their nest of mango trees, with 
greeu fields of barley waving at tlieir 
feet, and surrounded on all sides by the 
everlasting hills. 

“The more modem of the two 
temples was built by the same brothers, 
Tejpalaand V.astupala, who erected the 
triple temple at Gimar. This one, wc 
learn from inscriptions, was erected 
between 1197 and 1247, and for minute 
delicacy of carving and beauty of detail 
stands almost unrivalled, even in the 
laud of patient and lavisli labour. It 
is said to have taken 14 years to build, 
and to have cost 18,000,000 rs. besides 
66 lakhs spent in lovclliiig the hill on 
which it stands. 

“The other, built by another mer¬ 
chant prince, Yimala Sab, apparently 
about 1032 A.n., is simpler and bolder, 
though still as elaborate as good taste 
would allow in any purely arcliitcctural 
object. Being one of the oldest as well 
as one of the most complete examples 
known of a Jain temple, its peculiar¬ 
ities form a convenient introduction to 
the style, and servo to illustrate how 
complete and perfect it had already 
become when w'C firs}! meet with it in 
India. 

“The principal object here, os else¬ 
where, is a coll lighted only from the 
door, containing a cross-legged seated 
figure of the saint to whom the temple 
is dedicated, in this instance Pars- 
wanatha. The coll terminate.s upwards 
in a sikra, o^jpyramidal spire-like roof, 
which is common to all Hindu and 
Jain temples of the age in the north 
of India. To this is attached a portico 
composed of 48 free-standing pillars; 
and the whole is enclosed in an oblong 


courtyard, about 140 ft,, by 90 ft., sur¬ 
rounded by a double colonnade of 
smaller pillars, forming porticoes to a 
range or 66 cells, which enclose it on 
.all sides, exactlv os they do in Buddhist 
vihaias. In this case, however, each 
cell, instead of being the residence of a 
monk, is occupied by one of those cross- 
legged images which belong alike to 
Buddhism and Jainism. Hero they 
are, according to the Jain practice, all 
repetitions of the same image of Pars- 
wanatha, and over the door of each 
cell, or on its jambs, are sculptured 
scones from his life. The long beams, 
stretching from pillar to pillar, sup¬ 
porting the roof, are relieved by ctf#fous 
angular struts of white marble, spring¬ 
ing from the middle of the pillar up to 
the middle of the beam ” (Fergusson). 

Achilghar is reached by following 
the hridle-path past Dilwarra for about 
2 m.jwlicii the village of Uria is reached, 
where there is a bungalow. From this 
turn r. along a had track for another 
^ in. to the first temple. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall, approached by a 
fliglit of steps, and beautifully orna¬ 
mented. S.E. of this are other temples 
on higher ground overlooking the 
valley. The view is magnificent. These 
are the buildings the rtavcllcr has seen 
in ascending the hill. S. of the first 
tcm]ilo is the Agni Kurd, a tank famous 
in Hindu mythology. On the bank is 
a marble image of Praraar with his 
bow', and near him three largo stone 
bnifalocs. This figure is superior in 
style and trcalment to most; and the 
same may bo said of tlio statues in 
other temples around the Hill of Abu, 
specially of the brass figure at Gauniukh 
alluded to below. The Achilghar group 
is perhaps as attractive as the more 
I'cnownca temples at Dilwarra, though 
not comparable in size or finish ; but 
the absence of modern work, and an 
air of antiquity, solidity, and repose, 
make them worthy of all admiration. 

Around Mount Abu in the plain and 
oil the hillside are many temples, some 
very beautiful, and all in charming 
spots; but the traveller who wishes to 
visit tbcmrmust have plenty of leisure 
and be a good walker, and must alwajj^s 
be accompanied by a guide. It is 
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very dangerous to leave a beaten path 
on the sides of Abu without a person 
who knows the country intimately. 

QaumuJch, a beautifully situated 
temple 500 ft. down the S.K. slope^ and 
3 m. from the church. Observe the 
brass figure facing tlie temple. 

Hishi Krishtui, at the foot of the liill, 
S.E. side, 14 in. from the Civil Station, 
is easily visited from Abu Road rail¬ 
way station. 

Gautama, on S. side of the hill, W. 
of Gaumukh; 5 m. from station. 
Lovely view. 

Jjevangan, in the plain, S.W., 2 m. 
S. of Anadra, U.U.] 

528 m. Marwar Railway juuc, sta, 

[Excursion to Jodhpur. 

From this ])oint the Jodhpur Railway 
branches E. to 44 m. Luni June. sta. 
(from which a line diverges W. to 
the salt-works at Paclihtulra, distant 
80 lu., and continues in N, direction). 
Many miles before reaching Jodhpur 
the fort can be distinguished rising 
abruptly out of tlio bare plain, 

64 m. Jodhpur (.fodhpore) sta., 94 ^ 
D.B., the capital of the Rajput state 
of that name, and of the country knowm 
as Marwar Carea, is tlie residence of 
the Chief and of a l^olitical Agent, to 
w'hom it is necessary to bring an intro¬ 
duction asking for permission to see 
tlio place. 

The Stale of Jo(lh 2 )ur or Manoar 
covers an area of 37,000 sq. m. with a 
pop. of 1,750,600. The City was built 
by Kao Jodha iu 1459, and from tliat 
time has been the seat of government. 
It stands on the S. extremity of a 
iwky range of sandstone hills run¬ 
ning E. and W., and is surrounded by 
a strong w'all nearly 6 m. in extent, 
with seven gates, each ‘ bearing the 
name of the town to w’hich it leads. 
Some of the houses and temples in the 
city arc of stone richly carved. Amongst 
the most important buildings are the 
Temple in the Dhan Mundi (wheat 
market) and the TaiaU h^l, an old 
palace now used as the Dirbar High 
School. 

'Bie Fort stands up boldly some 300 


ft. above the city and the plain, and 
presents a magniheent appearance. The 
rock is on every side scarped, but 
especially at the N. end, where the 
palace is built on the edge of a per¬ 
pendicular cliff at least 120 ft. high. 
Strong walls and numerous round and 
square towers encircle the crest of the 
lull. A modern engineered road winds 
up the neighbouring slopes to a massive 
gateway. Here is the first of 7 baniers 
thrown across tlie zigzag ascent, having 
immense portals with separate guards 
in cacli. On the wall of the last are 
ro])rcscnted the liands of tho 15 wives 
of one of the rajahs who underwent 
sati at his death. 

At tlie top of the rock are the highly- 
interesting Old Palaces. Tlicrc arc 
courtyards ivitliin courtyards, all solidly 
built and surrounded by lattice windows 
of the most delicate and beautiful 
designs. Hero in the Treasury arc the 
Maharajah’s jewels, a ■wonderful collec¬ 
tion, and well worth seeing. Some of 
the pearls, emeralds, and diamonds arc 
unusually fine. The silver trappings 
for olcpUuuta and liursca sliould also be 
noticed. The view from the palace 
wimiows is most interesting and exten¬ 
sive, and shows the town nestling under 
the huge rock. 

There was formerly great scarcity of 
water, and tlie women had daily to 
walk all the way to Mandor (see below) 
to fetcli it, but now it has been brought 
III) I'k® fop of tho Fort in pipes. The 
principal Tanks nri‘— 

The Padam Saugar Tardc, in tho 
N.W. pan of tho city, excavated out 
of tlio rock, but of small size. In 
the same quarter is the Mani Saugar, 
at the foot of tlio W. entrance into tho 
Fort, with which it is connected by 
oiitivorks, and is eliicfly reserved for 
the garrison and ladies I’csiding iu the 
Fort. The Oulah Saugar, to the E., 
is handsomely built of stone, and is 
capacious, with a smallor one adjoining 
it. Tho Puiji ka Talao, S. of the city, 
is extensive, but not ca[^lo of holding 
water long. The modern ^rdariS'af^^ar, 
on N.E. 1 m W. is a lake called Ak- 
hcrajji ka Talao, which is a fine sheet 
of water, clear, deep, and extensive, ro- 
sombling rather a natural lake than an 
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artificial tank. 3 m. N. of the city Sb of (he SOO millicn gode, containing a 
the JBal-Satmnd, a raetty tank, with rowofgiganticpaintediiguresofdmui- 
ai)alaceontheerabanKmentandgarden tie^s and heroes. At the end of the 
below, used by the Maharajah as a long building where these figures are 
summer residence. The Canal from arranged is a curious fresco of a sea* 
it to the city is a work of much im- piece. Near this is the stone palace of 
portanco. . Abhey Sing, who succeeded Ajit Sing in 

The chief Sport near Jodbpur isjpiV- is quite deserted and 

sticking, the pigs being preserved by given over to the bats. There are some 
the Maharajah. fine bits of trellis screen-work in the 

A great religious fair is held here in garden.] 

March. 

S.E. of the city are the Baikabag Proceeding from Marwar junc. 
Palace, where the chief resides, and towards Ajmerc, after leaving, 561 m., 
the Jubilee Buildings or court-houses Haripur sta., D.B., the line engages in 
near it, dessigned by Col. Jacob. They a rocky ascent which continues to d^se 
are very extensive and deserve notice, to 582 m., Beawar sta., D.B., an ini- 
At about ^ in. outside the N.E. angle portant town, and reaches 
of the city is a suburb of 800 housses, 

called the Maha Mandir, or “great 615 m. AJMEBE June, sta.,!#^ D.B. 
temple.” The roof of the temple is [from this place a line runs S. to Nns- 
supported by 100 pillars, and the in- scerabad, Necmuch, Indore, Mlioxo, and 
terior is richly decorated. This suburb (sec Rte. 4).] 

is defended by a stone wall, with a few' Ajmere is the capital oi an isolated 
weak bastions. In it arc two palaces, British district in Kajputana (pop. 
in one of which the spiritual adviser of 67,800). The district comprises two 
the late Maharajah livc.s. The other tracts known as Ajmere and Merwara 
is reserved for the spirit of liis prede- (pop. 011,800). The Agent of the 

cessor, Avhoso bed is laid out in a state (tovernor-CJciicral for Ihijputana, whose 
chamber, with a golden canopy over headquarters are at Abu, is ex-ollido 
the pillow. There is no living occupant Chief Commissioner of Ajmere. The 
of this palace. The priests, called city is of great antiquity and celebrity, 
Naths, have lost nearly all their former and is situated in a valley, or rathor 
jwestige. basin, at the fool of the rocky and 

Mandor.—This w'as the capital of picturesque Taragarh Hill (3000 ft. 
Marwar before the foundation of Jodh- above the sea). It is surrounded by a 
])ur. It is situatcjl about 3 m. to tlie stone wall with five gateways, and is 
N. of .Jodhpur. Here are the UhaUris, w-ell built, containing many fine houses 
or cenotap is (much neglected), of the of stone with ornamental facades, 
former rulers, ercicted on the spots Ajmerc was founded in ]45_ a.d. by 
W’heve the funeral jiyres consumed tlieir Ajoypal, one of the Chotan king.s. 
remains. Some are fine massive build- In 1024, Mtiliinud of Qhazui, on liis 
iiigs,—that dedicated to Ajit Sing, d. way to Somnath in Kattywar, sacked 
1724, being the largest and finest. Ajmere, and Akbar conquered it in 
These “proud inonumcuts,” as Tod calls 1556. 

them,^ are built of “a close-giained Thomas Cor 3 ’at, in the 17tli een- 
freestone of a dark brown or red tint, tury, walked from Jerusalem to Ajmerc, 
with sufficient hardness to allow the and spent £2, 10s. on the journey, 
sculptor to indulge his fancy. The Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of 
style of architecture here is mixed, James I., gives an account of the city 

E artaking botliiDf the Shivite and the in 1615-16. In about 1720 Ajit Sing" 
luddhist, but the details are decidedly Rathore seized the city, which was 
Jain, more especially the columns.” recovered bf Muhammad Shah, and 
Across a little stream not many yards' made over by him to Abhey Sing. His 
from here is a pantheon called the son Ram Sing called in the Maratlias, 

I For full details see Ool. Tod's Bajasthan. under Jai Apa Sindia, who, however. 
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vra 9 murdered, aud in 1756 Ajmere was the ilyiug foxes still hang in the trees, 
made over to Bijai Suig, cousin of they are worth observing. They are 
Ram Sing. In 1787 the Rathoros sure not to be far off even if they have 
recovered Ajmore, but after their defeat elianged thcii- quarters, as they love 
at Patan had to surrender it again to the vicinity of water. To the N. is 
Sindia. On the 25th of June 1818 the broad expanse of the lake, and to the 
Daulat Eao Sindia made it over by S. under the bund is the Pvhlic Gardm. 
treaty to the English. The city, for the most part, is supplied 

The Besideucy is on the brink of with water from the lake, which feeds 
the beautiful artificial lake called the the reservoir called the Madar Kund 
Ana Saugar, constructed by Rajah (engineer, Col. Dixon). From it filtered 
Ana in the middle of the llth cent, water is laid on to all the streets in 
It forms the source of the river Laoni, the town. The water of the spring 



T)ic Arliai-(lin-ka-jhoiiipra Mo^qno iit Ajnicrc. 


which finally unites with the Delta of known as the Digi, on the Nusseorabail 
the Indus. The Emperor Shah Jcliau side of Ajmurc, is said to possess a high 
long afterwards erected a noble range specific gravity, owing to the stratum 
of marble pavilions on the embank- of lead through which it passes, 
ment. They were long the only Akbar’s Palace is outeido the city 
public offices in Ajmere, but the chief proper, to the E., not far from the 
one is now used us the official resi- railway station. The entrance gate is 
dciico of the Commissioner. The cen- very fine. It ivas an arsenal, and is 
tral and most beautiful pavilion, in now used as a iebsil. , 
which the emjteror often reposed, has The mosque called the Arhai-din-ka- 
been restored at great cost The walk ihompra, or “ The Hut of two aud a 
along the bund or embankment (which ihalf Days,” is just outside the cit^ gate 
is: public) is very delightful,—quite beyond the Dargah. It was built by 
tlSo. pleasantest sight in Ajmere. If Altamsh or Kutbu^din about 1200 
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from tho materkla of a Jain temple, 
'Die name is derived from' a tradition 
that it was built supcrnatarally in two 
and a half days. Modem arclueolorists 
assert that it was probably erected by 
the same architect who built the Kuto 
mosque near Delhi. It is uncertain 
whether any of the undoubtedly Hindu 
pillars of which the mosque is built arc 
now m situ. Their ornamentation is 
very complete, no two being alike. The 
mosque proper, supported Dy 4 rows of 
18 of these columns, derives its beauty 
from the materials of which it is con¬ 
structed. The screen in front of it is a 
work well deserving attention: it is 
the glory of the mosque, and consists 
of seven arches very similar to those 
with which Altamsh adorned the conrt- 
yaitl of the Kutb, In the centre the 
screen rises to a height of 56 ft. 
Nothing can exceed the taste with 
which the Kufic and Tughra inscrip¬ 
tions are interwoven with the more 
purely architectural decorations and 
the constructive lines of the design. 

The bridle-path to Taragarh passes 
this mosqne, and by a stcex> ascent 
reaches the summit in 2 m. The tra¬ 
veller can ride or be carried in a chair, 
or jhampan. The tri}) will occupy 
throe hours. The view from the top is 
the principal reward for the trouble. 

One of the jirincipal points of interest 
in Ajmero is the Dargah. It is vener¬ 
ated alike by Mohammedans and 
Hindus, and derive.^ its extreme sanctity 
from being the burial-jilace of Khwa-iah 
Muccyinu-din Chisti, who was called 
Aftab-i-Mulk-i-Iiind. He died in 633 
A. H. =1235 A.D. Ho was the son of 
Khwajah 'Usman, and was called Chisti 
from a quarter in the city of Sanjar 
in Persia. He had gone into a chapel 
to pray, and his relative, the ChLsti 
from Fatohpur-Sikii, coming to see him 
on the sixth day found him dead. Of 
this family of saints andcourtiers, Farid- 
u-din is buried at Pak-patan, in the 
Panjab; Nizam-u-din, Kutbu-diif, and 
Nasir-n-din at or near Delhi; Shaik 
Salim at Fatehpm'-Sikri near Agra; 
and Bandah Naway^at Kalbargan in 
the Dcccan. • 

Woollen socks have to be over 
the shoes on entering the Dargah. 


1S3 

Passing througha lofty gateway, acourt- 
yard is enters in which are two very 
large iron caldrons, one twice the size 
of the other. These are known as the 
groat and the little deg. A rich pilgrim 
may offer, at the annud fair and pilgrim¬ 
age, to give a deg feast. The smallest 
sum with which to buy rice, butter, 
sugar, almonds, raisins, and spice to 
fill the large deg is 1000 rs., and be¬ 
sides this he has to pay about 200 rs. 
as presents and offerings at the shrine. 
After this gigantic rice pudding has 
been cooked by means of a furnace 
beneath, it is scrambled for, boiling 
hot. Eight earthen pots of the lyix- 
ture are first set apart for the fifeign 
inlgrims, and it is the hereditary privi¬ 
lege of the people of Indrakot, and of 
the menials of the Dargah. to empty the 
caldron of tlic remainder of its contents. 
All the men who take part in this 
hereditary privilege arc swaddled up to 
tlic eye.s in cloths, to avoid the enect 

of the scalding fluid. When the caldron 

is nearly empty, alb the ludrakotis 
tumble ill together and scrapie it clean. 
There is no doubt that this custom is 
very ancient, though no account of its 
origin can bo given. It is generally 
counted among the miracles of the 
saints that no lives have ever been lost 
on these occasions, though burns are 
f’*cquent. The cooked rice is bought 
by all classes, and must castes will cat 
it. The numfjcr of xnlgrims at this 
festival is estimated at 20,000. 

The Tomb of the saint is a square 
building of white marbl« surmounted 
by a dome. It has two entrances, one 
of which is sjianned by a silver arch. 
S. of it in a small enclosure with well- 
cut marble lattices is the Mamr or 
“grave” of Hafiz Jamal, daughter of 
the saint, and W. of it, close by her 
tomb is that of Chimmi Be^ai n, daughter 
of Shah Jehan. Christians may not 
approach within 20 yds. of these holy 
places. There are some very fine trees 
in the emdosuro. 

W. of the sanctuary is a long, narrow, 
and very handsome mosque of white 
marble^ huij,t by Shah JeJuxn. It has 
11 arches, And is about 100 ft long; 
a Persian inscription runs the whole 
length of the roof under the eaves. 
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'niera is another mosgtie witliin the 
enclosure—^to the rt. on entering— 
built by Akbar. Most of the outer 
doors are completely covered witli 
horse-shoes, and many slips of writing 
are plastered on tlie walls. 

Before leaAdng the visitor will prob¬ 
ably have a necklace of flowers put 
round him, which it will be polite not 
to take off until he has goTic some 
distance. A small present, say 1 r., 
should be given in rehirn. 

To tho S. of the Dargah oiieloauro ih 

a deep tank whore ablutions are made, 
I>artly cut out of the rock and lined by 
de^p flights of irregular steps. 

Ajbicro is tho headquarters of 
about 1700 miles of metre-gauge rly. 
worked by the B.B. and C.I. Hailway 
Co. Near the rly. sta. are very o.'ctcn- 
sive workshops emyiloying many thou¬ 
sand Hindu and Mohammedan Avork- 
men, wdio accomplish their tasks with 
a wonderfully small amount of Euro- 

} )can supervision. Across the railway 
inc from the city there is an extensive 
civil station, inhabited almost exclu¬ 
sively by railway oflicials ; and beyond 
their houses S. is tho Mayo College 
for the education of young llajput 
jninces, opened by Lord DiUfcrin in 
187(5. It contains about 72 boys be¬ 
tween the ages of 8 and 18 years. A 
visitor, even if ])rossed for time, ought 
to drive through the grounds. The 
central building is a handsome white 
jjiarble pile, slightly marred by some 
incongruous details, 'riie subsidiary 
buildings hate been erected by native 
builders for the chiefs as lodging-houses 
for their pupils and servants. I’er- 
haps nowhere eLse in India is so much 
good iiiodorn native architecture to be 
seen. 

The Cantonment of NuBseerabad is 
14 m. from Ajmere (see Btc. 4). 

[The traveller who has leisure should 
visit the sacred Lake of Pushkar, about 
7 m. l*crm:inent pop. 4000. 

Tho road skirts the W. shore of the 
Ana Saugar. At 3 m. from Ajmere 
is the village of Nausar, in 4 gap in the 
hills which divide the Ana Saugoi* from 
thg Pushkar Lake. This striking pass 
through the hills is 1 m. long. Ihish- 


kar is tho most sacred lake in India, 
in a narrow valley overshadowed by 
fine rocky peaks, and is said to be of 
miraculous origin, marking the spot 
hallowed by the great sacrifice of 
Brahma. Early in tho Middle Ages it 
became one of the most frequented 
objects of pilgrimage, and is still visited 
during the great Mela (fair) of Oct. and 
Nov. by about 100,000 pilgrims. On 
this occasion is also held a great mart 
for horses, camels, and bullocks. 

Although the aiioiont temples were 

destroyed by Aurangssib, the 5 modern 
ones with their ghats on the margin 
of the lake are highly picturesque. 
That to Brahvia is t?ie rnily one in India 
to that god. Visitors may not enter. 
Over the gateway is the figure of the 
bans, or “goose,” of Brahnia. The 
D.B. is in a native house on the lake, 
from w'hich there is a good view.] 

664 m. Phulera June. sta. in From 
this ])uint a l)rancli line runs 20 m. to 
Kunchaman Road. The lino skirts 
the E. and N. shores of the Sambhar 
Balt Lake, and has been constructed 
specially for the salt-tralfic. 

[Sambhar lM,kc is situated on the 
border of tho Jeypore and Jodhpur 
states. The suiToimding country is 
arid and sterile, being composed of 
rocks abounding in salt, and belonging 
to tho I’cnnian system ; and the salt 
of tlie lake eernes from the washing of 
these, i'K‘ks. The bottom is tenacious 
black mud resting on loose sand. The 
lake is 21 m. long from E. to W. after 
the rains, and the average breadth at 
tl)ut time is 5 in. from N. to S., ami 
the depth, 1 m. from tho .shore, is only 
24 ft. The water dries up from October 
to June, and leaves about an inch of 
salt in tlie enclosures, which are con¬ 
structed only where tlie black mud is 
of considerable thickness. 

From the 17th century the salt was 
workbd by the Jeypore and Jodhpur 
Oovernments conjointly till 1870, when 
the British Government became lessees 
of both states, ^ho works are on the 
and N. edges of the lake. Tho 
average yearly out-turn ia from 300,000 
to 400,000 tons of salt, and the cost 
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of stotage and extraction is }d. for every 
82^ lbs. Wben the salt is formed 
men and women of the Barrar caste 
wade through the mud and lift it in 
large cakes into baskets.] 

ail 699 m. JEYPOBE (or Jaipur) sta,, 
D.B. Pop. 143,000. Amber is the 
aiicient capital, Jeypore tlic modern ; it 
is the residence of the Maharajah, whose 
state covers nearly 15,000 sq. m., with a 
pop. of 2,600,000, and the headquarters 
of the Resident. It derives its name 
from tlie famous Maharajah Siwai Joy 
(or Jai) Sing IL, wlio founded it in 
1728. The town is surrounded on all 
sides except the S. by rugged hills, 
crowned witli forts. That at tlic end 
of the ridge overhanging the city on the 
N.W. is the Nahargarh, or “ tiger fort.” 
The face of the ridge is scarped and 
inaccessible on the S. or city side, while 
on the N. it slopes towards Ambfcr. A 
masonry, crenellated wall, with seven 
gateways, encloses the whole city. 

Jeypore is the jdeasant healthy 
capital of one of the most prosperous 
independent states of Rajputami, and is 
a very busy aud iinpoidaiit commercial 
town, with large banks and other trad¬ 
ing establishments. It is a centre of 
native manufactures, especially that of 
many kinds of Jewellery and of coloured 
printed cloths and muslins. The 
enamel-work done hero is the best in 
India, and the cutting and setting of 
garnets and other stones found in the 
state is a large branch of industry. 
The crowded streets and bazaars are 
most lively and picturesque. Tlio city 
is remarkable for the width and regu¬ 
larity of its streets. It is laid out in 
rectangular blocks, and is divided by 
cross streets into six ctiual portions. 
The main streets are 111 ft. wide, and 
are paved, and the city is lighted by gas. 

The Resident lives near the hotel, 
and pO'Sses to view the Maharajah’s 
Palace and Stables and the old Palace 
of Amber may be obtained from him. 
Carriages are to be had at the hotel. 

The Maharajah’s Palace, with its 
beautiful gardens aud pleasure grounds 
i m. long, adorned with fountams, hna 
trees, and flowering shrubs, occupies 
the centre of the city and covers f of 


its area. Tlie whole is surrounded by 
a high embattled wall, built by Jey 
Sing, but many of the buildings in¬ 
cluded in it are of a later date. The 
Chandra Mahal, which forms the centre 
of the CTcat })alace, is. a lofty and strik¬ 
ing building, seven stories high, looking 
over the gardens. 

On the ground-floor is the Diwan-i- 
Khas, or private hall of audience, which 
is built entirely of white marble ; and 
is remarkable oven in India for its 
noble simplicity. On the top story 

there is a inaguiflcent view over the 

dentre city. To the 1. are the gaudily- 
furnished modem buildings containing 
the apartments of thoMahai-ajah qfltf his 
courtiers, and the zenana. 

East of the Chandra Mahal is the 
famous J antra or Observatory, the 
largest of the five built by the celebrated 
I'oyal astronomer Jey Sing (see Benares, 
Muttra, Delhi, and U^jain). It is not 
under cover, but is ah open courtyai'd 
full of curious aud fantastic iustniments 
invented and desimied by him. They 
have been allowed to go much out of 
reimiv, and many of them are now quite 
useless, it being impossible eveu to 
guess what purpose they served in the 
wondei'fully accurate calculations and 
observations of their inventor; but 
dials, gnomons, quadrants, etc., still 
remain of gi’cat interest to astronomers. 

Adjoining the Observatory are the 
royal Stables, built round large court¬ 
yards ; and beyond them is the Hawal 
Mahal, or Hall of the Winds, one of 
Joy Sing’s chefs (Pceuvre, a fantastic 
and elaborate building, decorated with 
stucco, and overlooking one of the chief 
streets of the town. 

In the central court of the palace are 
the Raj Printing Office, the Clock 
Tower, and the Armoury. To the E. 
of the Diwan-i-’Am is the Parade 
Ground, girt with open colonnades, 
behind which are the Law Courts. 
Horses can mount to the top of the 
palace by inclined planes. 

Near the chief entrance rises the 
Ishwari Minar Swarga Sul, the “Min- 
ai-ot piercing lieaven,” built by Rajah 
Ishwari Sing to overlook the city. 

Public Q-uden, outside the city wall, 
is one of the finest gardens in India, 
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70 acres in extent, and was laid out only ornaments are carved peacoeks, 
by I)r. do Fabeck at a cost of about W. of this ehattri is that of Pratap 
400,000 rs. Attached to it are a fine Sing, his son, conipleted by the late 
menagerie and aviary. These gardens ruler Rani Sing. It is of white marble 
cost the Alaharajah 30,000 is. a year to brought from Alwar. 
keep up. There is a line Matuc of The water which supplies Jeyporc is 
Lord Mayo. drawn from a stream on the W. of the 

In the centre of the garden is the city, running into the Cliambal. The 
Albert Hall, a sumptuous modern build- pumping-station and high-level reser- 
ing, of which the Prince of Wales laid voirs are nearly opposite the Chaudpol 
the first stone in 1876. It contains a Gate. 

largo Daihar Hall and a beautiful [An expedition for the sake of the 
museum,—an Oriental South Kensing- view may be made by elephant or on 
ton, suitably housoil. The colleetioiia foot to the i^hrine of the Sim God at 
of modern works of art and industiyi an uninteresting building 350 ft. 

and also of antiquiUe.% from every part above llio plain, and built on a jutting 
of fiiWia, are very com))letc and higlily rocky platform, on the summit of a 
interesting. range of hills, about 1^ ni. to the K. of 

Tlio Mayo Hospital.—Reyoud the Jeyporo, of which by far the finest view 
gardens is the hospital, of rough white is obtained from this point. The way 
stone, with a clock tower. It can tlie sandy desert is encroaching ou tlie 
house 150 patients. town should be noticed. It has caused 

Tlie Church is ou tlic Avay to the one largo suburb to be deserted, and the 
Railway Station, a little to the W. of houses and gartlens are going to ruin, 
the i*oiul. The sand has oven drifteJ uj> the ravines 

At the School of Art, a handsome of the hills. This evil ought to be 
modern building, are first-rate technical arrested at any cost by planting.] 
ami imlustrial classes for teaching and 

reviving various branches of native [Tim cxcnr.sion to Amber (5 in.), the 
artistic industry, such as inotal and cajutal of Jeyporc till 1728, now ruined 
• enamel-work, embroidery, weaving, etc. and desoi ted, is most interesting, and 
Tlie Maharajah’s College.—lii Jcy- will occupy a whole day. It is iicces- 
porc public instruction has made greater .sary to obtain ]»crmissiou to visit Amber 
progress than in the other state.s of from the Resident of .feypore, and that 
Riijputaua. The College, opened in oHieial, a.s a rule, kindly asks the State 
1844 witli about 40 pu])ils, had in to semi an elephant to meet the traveller 
1889 and ’90 a daily class attendance of at (Jhaiidrabagb, where the hill becomes 
1000, and eoinparus favourabljr’ with too st«ep for a carriage, 
similar institutions of tlio kind in Ou cno left of the road a lino of 
British India; it is affiliated to the fortified hills are pa.ssed; tho.9e culmin- 
Calcuttn University. ace in the great Fort 400 feet above the 

The chattris, or cenotaphs^ of the Ma- old ]>alace, connected with it and built 
harajahs at Gothur are just outside the for its defence. The picturesque situa- 
N.E'. city wall. They are in well- tiou of Amber at the mouth of a rocky 
planted gardens, the trees of which mountain gorge, in whioh nestles a 
are full of solemn-looking, gray-headed lovely lake, has attracted the admira- 
monkeys. The first seen on entering tiou of all travellers, including Jacque- 
is Jey Sing’s Chattri, the finest of all. mont and Hcber. Tlie name is first 
It is a dome of the purest white marble, meiftioncd by Ptolemy. It was founded 
supported ou 20 beautifully carved by the Minas, and still flourishing in 
pillars rising from a substantial square 967. In 1037 it was taken by the 
platform, and profusely ornamented Rajput, who held it till it was deserted, 
with scenes from Hindu mythology. 'The old Palace, begun by Mon Sing, 
S.£. of Joy Sing’s Chattri is that of '*600, ranks architeoturally second only 
his son Madhu Sing, a dome rising from to Gwalior, though instead of standing 
the c^tagon on arches reversed. The on a rocky pedestal it lies low on the 
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tiloTO of the hill, picturesquely rooted 
on Its rocky base and reflected in the 
lake below. The interior arrangements 
are excellent. The suites of rooms form 
vistas opening upon striking views. It 
is a grand pile, and though it lacks the 
fresh and vigorous stamp of Hindu 
originality which characterises earlier 
buildings, the ornamentation and tech¬ 
nical details ate free from feebleness. - 

Entered by a fine staircase fl'om a 
great courtyard is the Diwan-i-’Am, 
a noble specimen of Rajput art, with 
double row of columns supporting a 
massive entablature, above which are 
latticed galleries. Its magiiiflccncc 
attracted the envy of .Tehaugir, and 
Mirssa Rajah, to save his great work 
from destnictioii, covered it with stucco. 

To the right of the Diwan-i-’Am steps 
is a small temple where a goat, offered 
each morning to Kali, jireserves the 
tradition of a daily human sacrifice on 
the same spot in prc-historic times. 

On a higher terrace arc the Rajah’s 
own apartments, entered by a sjdnndid 
gateway covered with mosaics and 
sculptures, erected by Jey iSing, over 
whicli is the HnJmg Mmilir, a small 
avilion with beautiful lattircd will¬ 
ows. Through this arc further mar¬ 
vels,—a green and cool garden with 
fountains, surrounded by palaces, 
brilliant with ino.saics and marbles. 
That on the 1. is the Jey Mmdir^ or 
Hall of Victory, adorned by panels of 
alabaster, some of which are inlaid, and 
others are, adorned rvith flowers in alto- 
relievo, “the roof glittering with the 
mirrored and spangled work for w'hicli 
Jeypore is renowned.” Hero arc 
bathing-rooms all of pale creamy 
marble. Above is the Jaa Mandir, 
“which literally glows with bright and 
tender colours and exquisite inlaid work, 
and looks through arches of carved ala¬ 
baster and clusWs of slender columns 
upon the sleeping lake and the ^ilont 
mountains." 

At the N.E. angle is a balcony, whence 
there is a fine view over the town of 
Amber and the plain beyond to the 
hill which overlooks Ramgarh. Some 
chattris outside the wall arc those Bf 
chieftains who died before Jey Sing II. 
In the'palaco to the right is a chamber, 


on the rt, wall of which are views of 
irjkin, and on the 1. views of Benares 
and Muttra. That opposite the Jey 
Mandir is called tlie Sukh Nawas, “Hall 
of Pleasure.” In the centre of the narrow 
dark room is a painting of a grovo, 
and an opening for a stream to flow 
down into the groove or channel which 
inins through the hall. The doors are 
of sandal-\^d inlaid with ivory. 

A steep path leads down to the 
Khiri Gate, beyond which, as it leads 
to one of the forts, Kantalgarh, no one 
is allowed to pass without an order. At 
the bottom of this path there is a temple 
to Thakurji, or Vishnu. It is wbiteund 
beautifully carved, and ju.st outsiuc the 
door is a lovely square pavilion exquis¬ 
itely carved with figure.s, represent¬ 
ing Krishna sporting with the Gopis. 

Amber formerly contained many flue 
temples, but most are now in ruins.] 

[Sanganer is about 7 m. to the 
S. of Jeypore, a nice drive past the 
Residency and the Moti Dongari, and 
garden where the Indian princes who 
arc visitors to tho Maharajah .soino- 
times oneainp. 

A gateway leads into this town 
til rough two rained Tirpoliyas, or triple 
gateways of three stories, about 66 ft. 
high. The second story has an open 
stone verandah, supported by rour 
pillars on either side of the archway. 
Ascending tlic street is a small temple 
oil the rt. sacrod to Knlyanji or Krishim, 
the door of which is haiulsoinely 
carved. Opposite is a temple to Sita- 
nim, with a pillar, 6 ft. high, of white 
Makraiia marble called a Kirthi Kambh. 
On the four sides are Brahma with four 
faces, Vishnu, cross-legged, holding the 
lotus, Shiva holding a cobra in his rt 
hand and a trident in his ]., with Par- 
bati beside him and Ganesh. 

Higher up, on tho 1., are the ruins 
of the Old Palace, which must once 
have been a vast building. N. by E. 
from this is the Sanganer Temple with 
three courts. Visitors are not allowed 
to enter the third. There are several 
other old 'Shrines in the place.] 

755 m. Bandikui jun. sta. (R). Here 
are railway workshops, church institute, 
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and a considerable station for railway 
employes. The line for Bhurtpur, Mvttm 
and Ayra branches off E. (seo Ete. 9). 

792 ni. ALWAB(Ulwei’}sta.,3^^ D.B., 
is the capital of the native state of that 
name, and is under the political super¬ 
intendence of the British CJovernmcut. 
It has an area of 3024 sq. ru., a pop. 
of 683,000, and a revenue of about 
£235,000. Tlie dress of the i)eoi>lo is 
highly picturesque. The men often 
carry long matchlocks or staves, and 
the saris of tl)e women are embroidered 

and of bright colours. The Maharajali 

maintains an army of-about 8000 men, 
unde, the command of an English 
officer, and is himself very English in 
his tastes. 

The City (90,880 inhab.) is the resi¬ 
dence of the Chief and of a Political 
Agent. It is beautifully situated on 
rising ground, (lominated by the Fort, 
which ci'owns a conical rook 1200 ft. 
high, and is backed by a range of rugged 
mountains. 

A shady road between fields and 
native houses, and passing 1. the small 
K. Catholic Church, leads in 1 in. from 
the rly. sta. to tlie cliief of five vaulted 
gateways which })ierce the city wall. 
Here the traveller is confronted by a 
formidable-looking brass gun, and pass¬ 
ing on finds himself in the picturesipie 
town ; an irregular whitewashed street 
stretches before him, with a >new of 
the high Fort at the end. AV)out half- 
u'ay along it, at the junction of four 
ways, the streets arc spanned by a four¬ 
sided vaulted archway called the Tir- 
poliya, supporting the tomb of Tarang 
8ulta)i, d. 1350, brother of Feroz Shah. 

At the end of tlie street is n temple 
of Jagannath, and leaving it (i.) and 
passing round and up a slight incline 
the Boyal Palace^ is reached. It is a 
group of buildings partly detached and 
built in a variety of styles, separated 
from the base of the mountains by a 
little tank (see below). 

. 1 The Maharajah has a private rly. sta. (see 
Index). 

3 It is necessary for tlio traveler to signify 
his intention of visiting the palace beforehand 
»to the Secretary of the Maharajah, and to ask 
periitlssion to have the'Library, Treasury, 
and Armoury opened for him. 


In the centre of the wall of the large 
court of the palace is an elegant build¬ 
ing called an Aftabi, and two chattris 
or cenotaphs of marble, adorned with 
carved lattice-work. The darbar-room 
is 70 ft. long, with marble pillars. 
The Shisli Mahal is handsome, and over¬ 
looks the tank. Besides other state 
rooms, the palace contains a valuable 
TAbrary, kept in excellent onler, and 
rich in Oriental manuscripts. The chief 
ornament of the collection is a matchless 
“Gulistan,” which cost about £10,000 
to produce ; it is beautifully illustrated 
lYitli mujiaturo paiutiugs, the joint 
work of three men. The MS. was 
written by a German, the miniatures 
were painted by a native of Delhi, and 
the scrolls are by a Panjabi; it w'as 
finished in ] 848 by order of Maharao 
Kiijah Ban! Sing. Another beautiful 
book is the “Dab Pand,” written by 
liahim ’ullah, in 1864. 

I’lie Tosht Kluma, or Jewel House, 
is rich in magnificent jewels. There 
is an emerald cup of large size, and also 
one said to be a ruby, some curious 
camco.s, and inas.sive silver trappings 
for horses and edephants. ' 

The Armowy contains a splendid 
collection of sabres and other weapons 
finely wrought and fijiished anil studded 
witli jewels ; also 50 handsome swords 
with hilts of gold. One or two are from 
Persia, but most of them were made at 
Alwar, and the imitation of the Ispahan 
steel is excellojit. The arms of Bani 
Sing could only be woi'ii by a man of 
great stature. His coat of mail weiglis 
lb., and the end of his spear 5 lb., 
and his sword weighs 5 lb. They are 
studded with large diamonds. There 
are a helmet and cuirass, Persian, of the 
16th century, and large enough for a 
man 7 ft: high. Both are perforated 
with small bullets. The Maharajah 
does not occupy this ])alace, but lives 
in another between 2 and 3 m. to 
the S. of Alwar, surrounded by fine 
gardens. 

The Rajah’s Stablea are worth a visit. 
Them are 200 horses, some of them 
very fine. 

' The Tank with the buildings that 
surround it, and the Fori in the back¬ 
ground, forms one of the most pietur- 
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Q$que spots in India. To the E. are 
the palace and senana; on the W. are a 
number of temples to Vishnu; oh the 
N. are smaller temples and shrines, 
shrouded by trees; and raised upon the 
centre of a platform on the S. is the 
cenotaph or mausoleum of Balriitawar 
8^, a parilion with white marble 
pillars. In the centre of the pavement 
are four small feet cut out in the marble, 
and at one corner a gun, at the next a 
dagger, and at the riiird a sword and 
shield. Visitors are required to take 
otf their shoes. From this spot the 
view is very striking j on tlio one aide 

the tank and tho Fort towering above 
it, and on tho other the town and the 
wooded plain. 

Myriads of rock-pigeons fly about 
tliese sacred precincts, making the 
ground blue when they alight, and 
numbers of stately peacocks strut un¬ 
molested about the marble ])aveiiicuis. 

In the city tlie house may bo visited 
in which the Elephant Carriage is kept. 
It was built by Bani Sing, and is used 
by the Raj ah at the Feast of the Dasahra. 
It is a car two stories high, and will 
carry 50 persons. It is usiially drawn 
by four clepliants. 

The Company Bagh (named after 
the E. I. C.) is a neat garden between 
tho rly. sta. and the city. 

There is nothing to see in tho Fort, 
but if tho visitor desires to ascend for 
the purpose of enjoying the magnillcent 
view over tlic valley and adjoining 
hills, he should get into a jhampaii, or 
chair, and be carried up. This ascent 
i.s steep and is paved with slippery and 
rugged stones. At about 150 ft. iip 
there is a fine Fims indka and a hut, 
and here the steepest part of the ascent 
begins. It is called tbe Haihi Mora, 
" Elephant’s Turn," because those 
animals cannot go beyond this point. 
There is another hut farther up at a 
place called Ghazi Mard. It takes 
about 38 minutes to walk from that 
place to the gate of the Fort. The 
scarp of the rock is 27 ft. high. In¬ 
side the Fori is a large mined mansion 
of Raghunath, formerly governor of the 
Fort. On the left ham is a cailnoii 12 
ft. long. Thence to tbe inner Fort is 
[India] 


100 yds. fiere there is a commodious 
biiilaing, with rooms for about 20 
pemle and a darbar-room. 

'J^c Tomb of Fath Jang, near the 
station on the Bhnrtpnr road, should 
not be passed over. Its dome is a con¬ 
spicuous object, and bears date, in 
Nagri, 1547, but the outside is poor in 
design compared with the interior, 
which is good. The building possesses 
a considerable amount of fine plaster- 
work in relief, with flat surface patterns 
and rectangular mouldings as at the 
Alhambra. It is now converted into a 
ooni-storo for tlio Maharajah’s horses. 
It is not known now wlioFatli Jang^s. 

1 m. N. of the city is the Jail, and 
2 m. to the S. is tlie Axtillezy Ground 
and Top Khana, “artillery arsenal.” 
On returning, the visitor may turn down 
a ravine, where, at the distance of 1 
m., is tho chattri of Pratap Sing, and 
a spring of water, as also temples to 
Shiva, Sitaram, and ICaranji, and a 
small monument to the Queen of Pratap 
Sing, who underwent sati. 

Alwar and the neighbourhood are 
supplied with water from the artifleial 
Lake of Siliserh, 9 in. S. W. of the city, 
a very charming spot. There are build¬ 
ings to slielter in and abundance of llsh. 

There is a great deal of game of all 
kinds in tho neighbourhood of Alwar. 

838 m. Bewari juuc. sta. stc (B.), D. B. 
A railway line from here proceeds N-W. 
to Sirsa Ferozepuv and Lahore, with a 
branch to Fazilki on the Sutlej river. 

Kewari was founded in 1000 A. i>. by 
Raj.ah Rawat, There are the ruins of a 
I still older town E. of the modern walls. 
The Rajahs of Rewari were partially 
independent, even under the Moguls. 
They built the fort of Gokulgarh, near 
the town, which is now in ruins, but 
was evidently once very strong. They 
coined their own money, and their 
currency was called Gokul Sikkah. It 
is a place of considerable trade, particu¬ 
larly in iron and salt. The Town Hall 
is handsome, as are the Jain Temples, 
close to the tJvrn. 

The rly. passes W. of the Kutb Minar 
and of the toml» and ruins S. of Delhi, 
a line of hills shutting them out from 
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view, and when near the city turns E. 
(Here the Delhi, Dmballa, and Kalka 
Kly. turns N.) The line enters through 
the W. w’all, meeting in a fine central 
station the E. 1. Rly. and K. W. Rly., 
which enter the city over the Junnia 
river bridge fttnn the E. 

890 m. Delhi June, sta.,3$( D.B., 
(193,600 inhab.) 

Hisioey 

An outline of the history of Dellii, 
the Home of Asia, is necessary to cx^daiu 
thfl enormous extent 'of the mins, and 
some notice of its last siege is re(iuisite, 
as that event was no doubt the turning 
point of the great rebellion of the soldier 
classes which shook our Empire to its 
foundations. 

Delhi under the Dindn Kiwjs. 

General Cimninghara, iu the 1st vol. 
of the Areh. Survey, exhibits a .sketch 
map of the ruins round whicli 

extend from the S. end of the present 
city, now called Shahjahanabad, to the 
deserte«l fort of Rai Pithora, and Tugli- 
lakabad on the S., about 9 m., and 
varying from 3 m. to 6 in. in breadth. 
These ruins, covering about 45 sq. m., 
are the remains of .seven citio.s, built 
at dilferent times by seven old kings 
of Delhi: their actual positions are 
still uncertain, but according to Cun¬ 
ningham two of the seven forts arc 
Lalkot, .adjoining Rai Pithora, and bnil t 
by Anaug Pal in 1052 a.i>. ; and Rai 
Pitbor^, built by the king of that name, 
about 1180 A.i). The other five prob¬ 
ably stood on the sites of Sin, built by 
'Alau-dinin 1304 a.d, ; Tughlakabad, 
built by Tughlak Shah, in 1821 a.d. ; 
the citadel of Tughlak.abad, built by 
the same king at the same date ; 'Adi- 
labad, built by Muhammad Tughlak 
in 1325 A.D. ; and Jahanpanah, enclosed 
by the same king. Finch, who came 
from Agi’ato Delhi in 1611 a.d., entered 
Delhi from the S., and says he saw the 
ruins of Old Delhi, calletf The Seven, 
^ G^les, and the Fifty-two Gatos ” on 
'thh left: he does not mention Indra- 
prastha, the aUciont capital of tl)e 


Pandus, on the probable site of which 
stands the Fort of Indrtmat, now called 
Purana Killa, or “Old Fort." At th®' 
time of the Mohammedan conquest the 
Hindu city of Delhi was confined to the 
forte of Lalkot and Rai Pifhora; 
According to the Bhagavat Pninna, 
Yudhishtnira was the first king of In- 
drai'trastlia, and after 30 generations 
his family was succeeded by another 
w’ho held the throne for 500 years. 
Then came a dynasty of 15 sovereigns 
called Gantamas, followed by 9 May- 
uras, of whom the last, Rajah Pala, wail 
conquered by Vikraniaditya of UjjafU 
in Malwa (57 n.n.), when the name of 
Delhi fiust appears, as built by Raj.ah 
Dilii or Dilapa. For 792 years Delhi 
lay waste. After that it was repeopled 
by the Tuinars, who were displaced by 
the Clioh.ans or Ohauhans, under Bisal 
De, the A^’isala Deva of the two inscrip¬ 
tions on Feroz Shah’s pillar. Cunning¬ 
ham is inclined to identify Delhi and 
Indrapat with the Daidela and 'Inda- 
bara of Ptolemy. 

Aiicinnt Delhi moat iirobably occu¬ 
pied the .site of the fort Rai Pithora, 
and the iron pillar is the only thing 
that can bo assigned ‘with certainty to 
the old Hindu city. 

The Moham7nedan Conquest. 

The fighting of the Hindus amongst 
themselves lendcred the conquest of 
Delhi by the Mohammedan.s in 587 
A.II. -1191 A.D. comparatively easy; 
the Hindu En)pire passed away, andlhe 
Mohamnied.an6 destroyed the large and 
populous city, at the site now occupied 
by the ruins of Lalkot, Rai Pitliora’s 
Fort, and Indrapat, so thoroughly, 
that not even inscriptions are to be 
found. A list of sovereigns vrho 
reigned at Delhi from 1193 a.d. to 
1806 will be found in an Appendix at 
the end of the book. 

The first grand edifice raised by these 
conqueroi's which excites the astonish¬ 
ment and claims the admiration of 
every traveller is the gigantic Kutb 
Minar (see below), wbich was begun 
by Kutbu-din Aibak (1206 a.d.) The 
Great Mosq^ne was begun and completed 
at the same time by himf His next 



apx;c6ssor but one tras Sbamsu<4m 
. Altamsh, who was also his Boa*m-law. 
'He was succeeded by ’Alau-din, who 
was celebrated for haring built the 
Kaar-i-Hazar Sutun, or Palace of a 
Thousand Pillars,” of which the remains 
are seen in the ruined Fort qf Shah^ur. 

The next gi'eat monuments are the 
grand old Fort of Tuglilakabad, with 
tlio tomb of its founder Ohiasu-din 
Tughlak Shah, and the castle of his 
son Mnhammad, called Adilabad, and 
city named Jalianpaua. Tughlak 
reigned two years and some moiiths, 
and died in 1325. Uis son Muhammad 
’Adil Tughlak Shah fortified the suburbs 
between the Hindu fort of Rai Pithora 
and the Moslem citadel of Siri. The 
walls he erected extended 5 m. This 
king’s name before his accession was 
Jona Khan; he rcinoye(.l the po^mlation 
of Delhi to Doogiri or Daulatabad in the 
Doccaii. Feroj! Tughlak, who reigned 
from 1351 to 1388, devoted the greater 
Ijart of his long reign to the construc¬ 
tion of numerous works, the most useful 
of wliicli was tlie caual, which he made 

from the western bank of the Jumna 
to his new capital of Ferozabad. This 
canal was cleared out by ’Ali Mardan 
Khan in the reign of Shah Johan, and 
again by the British, and flows through 
modern Delhi .under tlic name of the 
Western Jumna Canal. He also built 
the city of Ferozabad, which lie began 
in 1354, and two jialaces, the Kushfc-i- 
Ferozabad and the Kushk-i-Shikar, or 
Hliiiting Palace. 

Of the Mogul cmjicrors Shah Jch.an 
was by far the greatest builder, but 
before his time, in 1533 A.D., Humayun 
repaired the fort of Indrapat or Purana 
Killa, and called it Diupanab, a uapie 
which did not survive. In 1540 Sher 
Shah made Indrapat the citadel of his 
new city, under the name of Shergarh, 
though Purana Killa is the common 
appellation. He also built in 1541 a 
mosq^ne, generally known as the Killa 
Kohua Musjid, and a lofty octagonal 
building, which is still called Sher 
Mandal or Sher’s Palace. In 1546 
Salim Shah, the sen of Sher ShaS, 
built the^rt of Salimgarh. In 1638 
Shah Jehan began the citadel or palace 
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of Shahjahanabadi the Delhi of to- 
day. 

In 1739 an event occurred which 
inflicted a dreadful blow on the pros¬ 
perity of Delhi. On the 10th of Mareh 
the Persian garrison which Nadir Shah 
had introduced into the city was 
almost entirely put to the sword by 
the people. On the 11th the conqueror 
gave his troops, who had arrived from 
the encampment near the city, orders 
for a general massacre. From sunrise 
till 12 o’clock Delhi presented a scene, 
of shocking carnage, the horrors of 
whimi were increased by the flames 
that now spread to almost every quarter 
of the capital. The Emperor MSham- 
mad Shah then interceded for the 
people, and Nadir replied, “The 
Emperor of India must never ask in 
vain,” and commanded that the mas-. 
sacre should cease. A vast multitude 
of pcrson.s had xierished, however, and 
when Nadir loft Delhi he carried with 
hiui immense treasures, estimated at 
from 30 to 70 iiiillions sterliim, aud 
including the famous Peacook Tliroue 
anil tiie Koli-i-Nur. 

Modem Delhi .—In 1789 Mahadtqi 
Siiidia captured Delhi, and the Mara- 
thas retained it till, in September 1803, 
General Lake defeateii Louis Bourquin, 
commanding Siudia’s army, and gained 
possession of Delhi and of the family 
and person of Shah 'Alam. In October 
1804 Delhi w'as besieged by Jaswant 
Rao Holkar, but successfully defended 
by Ochterlony. From that time to 
1857 the old capital of India remained 
in the possession of tlio British, although 
the descendants of Aurnugzib were 
allowed some show of royalty and the 
name of king. Abu zafar, who assumed 
the title of Bahadur Shah, succeeded 
1837 ; he was about 80 years old when 
the Mutiny broke out. 

The Siege o/DcIU, 1857.^ 

On the 10th of May 1857 there 
were in the large cantonment of 

1 A traveller vrbu desires a concise account 
of the siege of Delhi, etc., without military 
technicalities, cannot do better than refer to 
Holme's Indian M'&tiny. 
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Meerut a battalion of the 60th Rifles, 
a regiment of Dragoons armed with 
carbines, and a large force of European 
Artillery, though only two field-batteries 
were fully emupped. Thei'e was one 
regiment of Native Cavalry—the 3d, 
and two regiments of Sepoys—the 11th 
and 20th. Eighty-five troopers of the 
3d Cavalry haid been imprisoned for 
refusing to use the new cartridges, 
but were released on the day above 
mentioned by their comrades. On 
that day, Suiiday, when the sun w'ent 
down, the Sepoys broke into revolt. 
The English soldiers in the cantonment 
werp in amply sufficient numbers to 
havo*^rushed the mutiny locally had 
they been coinmajided by a coin])ctont 
general, but General Hewitt does not 
seem to have eoniprehonded tJio nece.s- 
sity for vigorous action, and the 
niutiuecr.s, after setting lire to the 
houses of the European officers, escaped 
to Delhi. “ The sweepings of the jails 
aud the scum of the bazaars were louse 
in the cantonment, plundering and 
destroying, whilst women and children 
were neing cruelly ma.ssaorod in their 
burning houses.” On the morning of 
the 11th there wa.s still time for the 
British Cavaliy and the Horse Artillery 
to have reached the Delhi cantonment 
soon enough to have saved many 
precious lives, but the General took 
no action. It was not till the Hth of 
May, four days after the Mutiny, that 
Lieut. Mbller, of the 11th N. I., went 
iixto tlie Groat Bazaar, and singly 
arrested the murderer of Mrs. Chambers, 
who was forthwith hanged. 

In the meanwhile the Native Cavalry 
made for Delhi, 40 m. distant. They 
first entered the city, cutting down 
•any Europeans met urith, and then 
found their way to the Fort, and 
induced the 38th N.I.- to join them. 
The church was subsequently destroyed, 
and all Christians mat with T)ut to 
death. The 64th N.I. under Colonel 
Ripley was marched from the canton¬ 
ment, about 2 m. distant, to the 
Fort, but at once fraternised with the 
38th, and allowed their olliC'ors to bo 
shot down. Major Abbott with the 
74th N.I. and two guns arrived next 
on ^ «oene, and for the time seemed 


to overawe the mutineers. Shortly 
after, the magazine, being no longer 
tenable, was blown up, and general 
confusion followed. No assistance 
arriving irom the out-stations, those 
who liad taken refuge in the fort 
attempted to escape. Many were shot 
down while .doing so, and Delhi, with 
its well-fortified palace and strong city 
wall, was left in the hands of the 
mutineers. 

Instant measures wore taken for the 
concentration of European trooM and 
loyal native regiments upon Delhi. 
Sir ii. Barnard took command of the 
trooi)a collected at Kurnal, and on 6th 
June reached Alipiir, where he halted 
till the Meerut Brigade joined him. 
On the 7th the latter brigade, after fight¬ 
ing two eng.'igeinonts witli the rebels, 
arrived. On the following day the 
combined forces marched on Delhi, and 
found the rebels w'ell posted and 
supported by 30 guns 6 m. north of 
Delliij at the village of Badli-kc-Sarui, 

Attacking the mutineers, Barnard 
gained a complete victory. The most 
important result of this success was to 
give tbe liritish possession of “the 
Ridge,” fri)m which all subsequent oper¬ 
ations against Delhi wore made. 

“ On the left and centre of the Ridge, 
obliquely to the front of attack, the 
tents of tlio English were jiitched a 
little to the rear of their old bouses, 
and ctrcciually concealed from the be¬ 
sieged. The position on the extreme 
right invited attack. It was sur¬ 
mounted by an extensive building 
known as Hindu Rao’s house. A strong 
body of troiqis was posted here, and in 
an old observatory near it. About 800 
yds. to the left of Hindu Rao’s house, 
and on tlie Ridge, was an old mosque. 
and again 800 yds. to Hie loft was the 
Flag-Staff Tower, a double-storied circu¬ 
lar buibling—a good post for observa¬ 
tion, aud strong enough to ajford shelter 
to troops. At these fou r points Baraard 
established strong picquots supporied 
by guns. Beyond Hindu Rao's house 
was the suburb of Subzee-mundee, which 
with its houses and walled gaMcns 
afibrded shelter to the enemy, and was 
in fact the key of the English position. 
Beyond Subzee-mundee, towards the 
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Kabul Gate, wore the villagea of Kish- 
enmm^, Trevelyangiinge, Paharipnr, 
auu Tdiwara, all atroug poaitious which 
covered the enemy when they advanced 
to the ujtack, but were too near the city 
walls for us to occupy. A little to the 
S. of the Flag-Staff, but farther to the 
E., was Metcalfe House, on the banks of 
the Jumna, with substantial outbuild¬ 
ings, and a mound in thcii' rear, which 
seemed to recommend it for occupation. 
Between it and the city was an old 
summer palace of the Em])eror, the 
Kudsiya Bagh, with lofty gateways 
and spacious courtyards, and in a lino 
between the latter and Hindu Rao’s 
house was Ludlow Castle, the house of 
tlie late Commissioner Simon Frazer.” 

To take this great walled city General 
Barnard had a force of about 3000 
British, one Ghoorka battalion, the 
Corps of Guides, the remnant of certain 
native regiments, and 22 guns. At 
first it was intended to assault tlic city 
by iii^ht, but as failure would have 

been disastrous, it was considered best 
to delay till the exjjocted reinforce¬ 
ments had arrived. Between the 12tb 
and 18th the rebels attacked the British 
position four times, in front and roar. 
Again on the 23d they attacked, having 
been reinforced by the mutineers from 
Nusseerabad. Fortunately the British 
by that time had received an additional 
850 men. 

On the 24th General Chamberlain 
arrived, and with him the Sth and 61 st 
Europeans, the lat Panjah Infantry, 
a’Squadron of Panjab Cavalry, and 4 
guns, raising the British strength to 
6600. The rebels liad received an 
accession of about 4500 from Bareilly. 

On the 9th and 14th of July fierce 
engagements were fought oii the right 
of the English position, near Hindu 
Rao’s house, in and about the Subzeo- 
mundec. In these engagements the 
British lost 25 officers and 400 men. 

“On the I7th of July Gen. Reed 
resigned the command, and made it 
over to Brig.-Gen. Archdale Wilson. 
At this time the besieging force was in 
great difficulties; two generals had died, 
a third bad been compelled by illnAs 
to resign,,the Adj.-Gen. and Quarter¬ 
master-Gen. lay wounded in their 


tents; and the rebels had attacked so 
often, and with such obstinacy, l^at 
it had come to he acknowledged that 
the British wore the besieged and not 
the besiegers. On the 18th of July 
the rebels made another sortie, which 
was repulsed by Col. Jones of the 60th 
Rifles. The Engineer officers then 
cleared away the walls and houses 
which had afforded cover to the enemy, 
and connected the advanced posts with 
the main picquots on the Ridge. After 
this there were no more conflicts in the' 
Suhzce-mnndee. On the 63d of July the 
enemy streamed out of the Cashmere 
Gate, and endeavoured to ost^lish 
themselves at Ludlow Castle^r'They 
were driven hack, hut the English 
were drawn too near the city walls, 
and suffered severe loss. An order 
was then issued prohibiting pursuit/ 
which had led to so many disasters. 
But reinforcements wore now on their 
way from the Panjah, and were to ho 
commanded by one of the best soldiora 
that India had ever produced—Gen. 
Nicholson. 

“On the 7th of August Nicholson 
stood on the Ridge at Delhi. He had 
come on in advance of his column, 
which consisted of 2500 men. On the 
12th of August Brig. Showers led a 
column to drive the enemy from Lud¬ 
low Castle, which they had now occu- 
l)icd. He took them by surprise, and 
drove them out with great slaughter, 
capturing two guns; but he fell severely 
wounded, and Coke shared the same 
fate. On the 14th of August Nichol¬ 
son’s column aiTived. On the 25th he 
marched out towards Najafgarh with a 
strong force to attack the Sepoys, who 
had moved to intercept the siege train 
coming from Fcrozo])ur. The march 
was a troublous one, through deep 
mud. He found the mutineers in three 
bodies, occupying two villages and a 
sarai in front, all protected by guns. 
As the English passed the ford, the 
water being breast-high even there, 
the enemy poured upon thorn a shower 
of shot and shell. Nicholson, at tlie 
head of the 61st and the Fusiliers, 
stormed the sarai, and captured the 
guns; but the Sepoys fought well, 
and sold their lives deaidy. Those who 
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Survived limbered up their guns and 
made for the bridge crossing the Najaf- 
garh Canal, Nicholson’s men over¬ 
took them, killed 800, and captured 13 
guns. It turned out to be the Ncemueh 
Brigade who were thus beaten. The 
Baraili Brigade had not come up. 
Nicholson blew up the Najafgarh 
Bridge, and returned to camp. 

“On the morning of the 4th of Sep¬ 
tember the .siege guns, drawn by 
elephants, with an immense number of 
ammunition waggons, appeared on the 

Ridge. On the 6th the rc.qt of the Rifles 

from Meerut marched in. On the 8th the 
Junjnioo contingent arrived, with Rich¬ 
ard Baffv'rcnce at their head. Many, and 
amongst thorn foremost of all Nichol¬ 
son, chafed at the delay which occurred 
in storming Dcllii. The responsibility 
of the attack rested with Archdale 
Wilson, and he had stated tlic magni- 
tndc of the enterprise in a letter to 
Baird Smith, of the 20th of Augmst. 

‘ Delhi is 7 m. iu circumference, idled 
with an iinmcuso fanatical population, 
garrisoned by full 40,000 .soldiers, 
armed and disciplined by ourselves, with 
114 heavy pieces of ai tillery mounted on 
the walls, with the largest magazine of 
shot, shell, and ammunition in tlic 
Upper Provinces, besides some 60 pieces 
of fudd artillery, all of our own luanu- 
facturo, and manned by artillerymen 
drilled and taught by ourselves ; the 
Fort itself having boon strengthened by 
I)erfoct flanking defences, erected by 
our own engineers, and a glacis which 

f >rcvonts our guns broaching the walls 
ower than 8 ft, from the top.’ These 
circumstances led Wilson to write that 
the chaivoes of success were, in his 
opinion, anything hut favourable ; but 
he would yield to the judgment of the 
chief engineer. Many condemned his 
apparent reluctance to order the assault, 
but they have since acknowledged that 
they did him less than justice, for the 
principles of warfare were upon his side. 

“Investment by the English, with 
their limited means, being impo.ssiblo, 
it was necessary to concentrate all their 
breaching power on a porlibu of the 
w&Ua selected for a front of attack, 
l^iswae the Mori, Cashmere, and Water 
Bastiosa, with their connecting cur¬ 


tains. This front was chosen because 
the fire of the Mori Bastion alone com¬ 
manded the approach to it, and because 
there was excellent cover to within a 
short distance of the walls. * On the 
evening of the 6th of Seirtember, a light 
battery, consisting of six 9-pounders and 
two 24-pounders, under the command of 
Captain Remmington, was constructed 
on the plateau of the Ridge to protect 
the operations going on below. On the 
night of the 7tli the firet heavy battery 
was constructed at 700 yds. from the 
wall. It consisted of two parts connected 

by a trench. Tlic right portion held 
five heavy guns and a howitzer, the func¬ 
tion of which was to demolish tho Mori 
Ra.stion. The left held four guns to kerep 
down the fire of the Cashmere Bastion. 
While darkness lasted tho enemy only 
fired twice, but when the morning i*e- 
vcalcd tho British ])lans, tlio rebels 
poured in a shower of shot and shell, 
but the English persevered iu their 
work, and before sunset the rebel 
battery was silenced. The English 
had lo.st 70 men in tho trenches. The 
left section of their battery maintained 
a lire on the Ca.shinere Bastion during 
the greater partof threedays,lmtatnoon 
oil the 10th it took fire and the guns 
were of necessity withdrawn. By that 
time No. 2 Battery had been finished 
—the left section immediately in the 
front of Lndlow’ Castle, and the right 
secliou 90 yds. to the front of it. Both 
were within GOO yds. of the city; the 
right section had seven howitzers and 
two 18-poundcis, and- the left section 
nine 24-jiounder8. 

“ This battery did not open fire till 
No. 3 Battery was completed. It was 
Imilt behind part of the Custom House, 
at 180 yds. from the Water Bastion, 
on which it w'as to play. The enemy 
poured in such an incessant fire of 
musketry, with occasional shells, that 
it was impossible to work in the day, 
and difficult at night. Meantime a 
powerful mortar battery was con¬ 
structed iu the Kudsiya Bagh. At 8 
A.M. on the 11th of September the nine 
24-pounders in the Irft section of No. 
Sf'Battery opened with teriiiic effect on 
the Cashmere Bastion. The enem;^ re- 
^plicd and severely wounded tho com- 
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jnatidant of the heavy guns, but tlieir 
fire was soon silenced by No. 2 Battery, 
aided by the mortars in the Kudsiya 
Bagh. Then the walls of Delhi began 
to mil, and whole yards of parapet came 
down. 'At 11 4.M. on the 12th No. 8 
Battery unmasked and ponnded the 
Water Bastion into ruins. All through 
the 12th and 13th the roar of 50 heavy 
guns was heard day and night, without 
intermission. On the 13th Alexander 
Taylor, of whom Nicholson said, ‘ If I 
survive to-morrow I .will let all the 

world know that Aleck Taylor took 

Delhi,’ announced that the breaches 
were practicable. 

“Tlie arrangements for storming 
Delhi were forthwith made. The 1st 
Column under Nicholson consisted of 
300 men of the 75th Foot, 250 of the 
1st Fusiliers, and 450 of the 2d Panjab 
Infantry. It was to storm tho breach 
near the Cashmere Bastion. The 2d 
Column, under Brig, .rones, C.B., was 
to storm the breach in the Water Bas¬ 
tion, and it consisted of 250 men of 
the 8th Foot, 250 of tho 2d Fusiliers, 
and 350 of the 4th Siklis. The 3d 
Column, under Col. Campbell of the 
62d, was to assault the Cashmere Gate, 
and consisted of 200 men of tho 52d 
Foot, 250 of the Kumaon Battalion, 
and 500 of the 1st I’anjab Infantry. 
The 4th Column, under M.njor Charles 
llcid, who so long and gallantly held 
the post at Hindu Rao’s house, w.t,s to 
enter the city by the Lahore Gate. It 
consisted of 860 men of the Sirmur 
Battalion, the Ouitles, and other corps. 
The 5th Column, tlie Reserve, was com¬ 
manded by Brig. Longfield, and con¬ 
sisted of 1700 men. 

“On tlie night of the 13th Lieuts. 
Medley and Lang exiilored the Cash¬ 
mere breach, and Greathed and Home 
that of the Water Bastion. The morn¬ 
ing of the 14th was fine and still. 
Nicholson laid his arm on Brig. .Jones’s 
shouldor, and asked him if he was 
irndy. Ho then rejoined his own 
Column, gave the order to storm, and 
immediately the heavy guns, which 
were roaring at their loudest, became 
silent The Rifles sounded theead- 
vance, and the 1st and 2d Columns 
ascended the glacis. The fire of the 


enemy was temble, and the Engineers 
Greathed and Ovenden were the first 
to fall. The 2d Column had ^en di¬ 
vided into three sections, Col. Greathed 
of the 8th Foot leadii^ the 1st, Captain 
Boyd the 2d, and Brig. Jones the 3d. 
The stormers carrying the ladders were 
led by Captain Baines and Lieut. Metje. 
When Baines reached the Water Bas¬ 
tion ho had only 25 men left out of 76. 
Bath ho and Metjo were carried dis¬ 
abled to the rear. Tho Ist Column 
was divided into two sections. Nichol- 
sun himself led oiiO) and Col. Herbert 
of tho 75th tho other. Nicholson was 
the first to mount the wall. In tho 
other section Lieut, FitzgeraW>j»who 
was the first to ascend, was shot dead. 
His place was soon supplied, and .soon 
both sections of the 1st Column had 
carried the breach near the Cashmere* 
Bastion, and taken up their position at 
the Main Guard. The 2d Column, 
having entered by the breach in the 
Cashmere curtain, doubled along the 
open space to their right, and cleared 
the ramparts to the Mori Ba.stion, 
where tho rebel gunners fought gal¬ 
lantly, and were bayoneted at their 
guns. The Column then adv.anced 
and look the Kabul Gate, on which a 
soldier of the 61st planted a flag. From 
the Lahore Gate the enemy kept up a 
galling fire. Nicholson collected a 
number of men to storm Jthis gate. As 
lie advanced he found himself in a loiig 
narrow lane lined with marksmen on 
both aides. Some of the enemy’s guns 
were brought to bear on tho attacking 
column, and the men fell fast. Major 
Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers received his 
death-wonml. Captain Groville and 
Lieut. Speke were struck down. Tho 
Column wavered; Nicholson rushed for¬ 
ward, his lofty stature rendered him con¬ 
spicuous, and in a moment he was shot 
through the body, and in spite of bis re- 
mon.stranccs was carried to the rear to die. 

“ The 3d Column had been appointed 
to enter the city through the Cashmere 
Gate, which was to be blown open by 
Lionts. Home and Salkeld, Sergeants 
Carraiclpel, Burgess, and Smith. Home, 
with his bugler, was first down into 
the ditch. He planted his bag, but as 
Carmichael advanced with his he was 
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mortally wouuded. Smith then ad- j 
vanced, and placed liia dying comrade’s I 
hag as well as liis own, and prepared 
the fuzes for ignition. Salkeld was 
ready with a slow match, but as he 
was lighting it hi received two bullets, 
and falling he called on Smith to take 
the match, which was taken by Bur¬ 
gess, and Smith was in the act of 
giving him a box of lucifers when Bur¬ 
gess mso fell with a bullet through his 
body. Smith was now alone, but he 
had struck a light, and was applying 
it when a portfire went off in his face. 
There was a thick smoko and dust, 
then a roar and a emsh, as Smith 
scraud;iled into the ditch. There he 
placed’uis hand on Home, who said he 
was unhurt, and haviim joined the 
Column went foward. The gate had 
been shattered, but not so destroyed 
as had been anticipated. But the 3d 
Column passed through it. Smith 
there obtained stretchers, and had Bur¬ 
gess and Salkeld carried to the camp, 
but both of them died—Burgess on the 
way,and Salkeld a few days aftenvards.” 

Thus were the walls of Delhi won, 
but before the wdiolo place was in our 
possession there was six days’ more 
severe fighting, which there is not space 
to describe. Our loss in these street 
encounters was most severe, and tried 
greatly our exliausbal force. 

This very short and incomplete sum¬ 
mary of events, which renders Delhi one 
of the most important libstorical sites in 
Asm, will prepare the visitor to appreci¬ 
ate some of the most interesting 8])ots. 

Itinerary. 

The sights of Delhi and its neigh¬ 
bourhood cannot well be seen in less 
than 3 days. These 3 days may be 
employed in the following manner; — 

1st Morning .—Fort and Palace, 
Jumma Musjid, Jain INunplc, Kalan 
Mttsjid. 

J^tenioon .—Drive to Ferozabad and 
Indrapat. 

2d Morning .—Visit sights outside 
the town in connection with the Mutiny, 
driving out by the Cashmere Date and 
returning by the Mori Gate. 

Afternoon .—Drive by Jai Sing’s Ob- 
semtory to Safdar Jang’s Tomb, round 


by Tomb of Nizamu-din Aubija to that 
of Humayun, and so back. 

3d Day .—Starting early, drive to 
Kutb, stop])hig en route to see the 
Reservoir of Haiiz-i-Khas, After an 
early luncheon, proceed to Tiighlakabad, 
and back Ity the Muttra Road. 

Objects of Interest -within the 
City. 

The Fort 07’ Citadel lias 2 grand gate¬ 
ways to the W. The Lahore Gate is 
truly a magnificent building, and from 
the top is a fine view looking W. to the 
Jumma Musjid, witli, to its right, n 
white Jain temple and the Indian 
town. Straight from the gate is the 
sti’cet called the Chandni Chauk, 
“Silver Si|uai' 0 .” To the right, 
outside the city, are Hindu Bao’s 
house, and the other celebrated places 
on the Ridge ; and immediately to the 
S, is the Delhi Gate of the Fort, very 
similar in appearance and construction 
to the Other. 

Passing under the Lahore gateway, 
the traveller will proceed due E. along 
a great arcade like a huge cathedral, 
but lined with .shops on each side, to 
the Nakax Khaoa (A), beyond which 
is the Diwan-i-'Am (B), or Hall of 
Public Audience, “open at tlnec sides, 
and suppmted by rows of red .sandstone 
pillars, formerly adorned with gilding 
and stucco-work. In the wall at the 
back is a staircase that leads up to 
the throne, raised about 10 ft. from 
the ground, and covered by a canopy, 

S n-tod on four pillars of white 
lo, the whole being curiously in¬ 
laid with mosaic work. Behind the 
throne is a doorway by which the 
Emperor entered from his private apart¬ 
ments. The whole of the wall behind 
the throne is covered with paintimjs 
and mosaic, in precious stones, of the 
most beautiful flowers, fruits, birds, 
and beasts of Hindustan. They were 
executed by Austin do Bordeaux, who, 
after defrauding several of the princes 
of Europe by means of false gems, which 
he fabricated with gieat skIII, sought 
refuge at the court of Shah Jehaii, 
where he made his fortune, and wdl in 
high favour with the Emperor. In 
I front of the throne, and slightly raised' 
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above the floor of the hall, is a larce 
slab of white marble, which was formorly 
richly inlaid with mosaic work, of which 
the traces only now remain. ” ^ 

The Diwan-i-Ehas (D), or Bivate 
H 9 .ll of Audience, is about 100 yds. 

fartlier on to the £., and is a pavilion 

of white marble open on all sides and 
richly ornamented mtli gold (regilt 
1891) and pietra dura work. The ceiling 
is said to have been plated with silver, 
which was carried off by the Marathas 
in 1760. Over the N. and S. arches is 
written the famous Persian distich: 

If on earth he an Eden of hliBS, 

It is this, it is this, none hnt tliis. 

In the centre of the E. side is the white 
marble stand on which the Takht-i- 
Taus, or famous Peacock Throne, 
carried away by Nadir Shah in 1739, 
rested. It is still to be seen in the 
Royal Palace at Teheran. It “w’as 
so called from its having the figures 
of two peacocks standing behind it, 
their tails being cxjianded, and the 
whole so inlaid with sap})hires, rubies, 
emeralds, pearls, and other precious 
stones of appropi'iatc colon r.s, as to 
represent life. The throne itself W'a.s 
6 ft. long by % ft. broail ; it stood 
on six massive feet, which, with the 
l)o<iy, were of solid gold, inlaid with 
rubles, eiiicralils, and diiimobds. It 
was surmounted by a canoj)y of gold, 
siijiported by twelve pillars, all richly 
emblazoned with costly gems, and 
a fringe of pearls ornamented the 
borders of the canopy, lietween the 
two peacocks stood the figure of a 
[larrot of the ordinary size, said to 
have been carved out of a single 
emerald. On citlier side of the throne 
stood an umbrella, one of the Oriental 
emblems of royalty. They were formed 
of crimson velvet, richly embroidered 
and fringed with pearls; the handles 
wore 8 ft. liigh, of solid gold, and 
studded with diamonds. The throne 
was i>lanncd and executed under the 
supervision of Austin dc Bordeaux, 
already mentioned in connection with 
the Diwan-i-’Am.” 

The Saman Buxj (G) and Bang Mahal 
(C), to the S. of the Diwan-i-Khas, has 
in tlie centre of its N. wall a richly 
1 Beresford’fl Guide to Delhi, 185C. 


ci^ed and gilt aci^en, with a small 
window in tire middle, and above, the 
Mizan-i'lnsaf, or “scales of justice." 

The ladie.s’ apartments here are of 
white marble, beautifully inlaid below, 
with fresco-work above, .and adorned 
with gilded scrolls. In the old days, 
as is explained by the verses, they were 
surrounded by a formal Oriental garden 
and fountains. The palace must then 
have been more beautiful than any¬ 
thing ill the East that we know of. Now 
everything has been cleared away; even 
the houses have been removed, and the 
buildings that are left have become 
quarters for the English soldiers. 
Viewing the detached remnaijiB of the 
royal residence as they now stand, it is 
difficult to realise the general idea on 
which tlio ground was laid out, but this 
will ho rendered more easy by an exam-' 
ination of the accompanying native plan 
of the palace in its .splendour, from a 
plate in Fci'gussoii’s Indian jirchi/^ecture. 

A .shallow channel for water runs 
from the Baths beneath the Diwan-i- 
Khas across the open courtyard to the 
vSaman Burj. Tlie Baths (F), called the 
’Akab Baths, are a little to the N. of 
the Diw'an-i-Khas. Tliey consist of 3 
largo rooms, floored with white marble, 
elaborately inlaid with pietra dura 
work, and crowned with white marble 
domes. In tlie centre of each room 
there is a fountain, and in the wall of 
one of them a reservoir of marble. 
These baths were lighted by windows 
of coloured glass in the roof. 

Opposite to them, to the W., is the 
Moti Musjid(E), or the “Pearl Mosque,’* 
an architectural gem of white and gi'ay 
marble. It has a bronze door covered 
with designs in low relief, and the 
facade has three arches. The mosque 
proper has three arches, and is divided 
into two aisles. The arches display 
some Hindu influence. The walls are 
most delicately decorated with low 
reliefs. Saiyad Ahmad says it was 
built in 1635 a.d. hy Aurangzib, and 
cost 160,000 rs. 

The rest of the palace has be^fn cleared 
away to^nake room for barracks, etc. 

* I 

4 ' 

Junuua Musjid.-'^'^^ mosque is 
said to bo unrivalled for size. Mr. 
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Ferguason says in his Mist, of Arch. 
p. 600 : “ The Jumma Musjid at Delhi 
is not unlike the Moti Mtisjid in the 
Agra Fort in plan, though built on a 
very much larger scale, and adorned 
with two noble minarets, which aro 
wanting in the Agra example ; while 
from tlio somewhat capviciona admix¬ 
ture of red sandstone witli white marble 
it is far fi-om possessing the sarno 
elegance and purity of elfect. It is, 
however, one of the lew mosques, cither 
in India or elsewhere, that is designed 
to proilucc a pleasiitg elFect externally. 
It IS raised on a lofty basement, and its 
three gateways, combined witli the four 
angle t''wera and the' frontispiece and 
domes of the mos(iuo itself, make up a 
design where all the i>arts are pleasingly 
Bubonlinated to one another, but at the 
same time produce a whole of great 
variety and elegance. Its piincipal 
gateway cannot bo compared witli that 
at Fatehpur-Sikri (near Agra), but it 
is a noble portal, and from its smaller 
dimensioiis more in harmony with the 
objects by which it is surrounded.” 
The gateways aro surmounted with 
galleries, on the roof of which are fif¬ 
teen marble domes, with spires tipped 
with gold. Above these are six fluted 
marble minarets, with open arched 
chambers at the top, and surmounted 
with gilt pinnacles. These three noble 
gateways aro approached by grand 
flights of steps, unrivalled in Delhi or 
elsewhere, adding materially to the 
grandeur of the whole effect. 

The doors are massive and overlaid 
with brass arabesques half an inch thick, 
giving access to a stately quadrangle, 
326 ft. square, in the centre of which 
are a marble basin and fountain. 
Round throe sides of the quadrangle 
runs an open sandstone clotstei', 15 ft. 
wide, with pillara of the same material. 
The mosque proper is 2D1 ft. long and 
120 ft. broad. The inscription gives 
the date in Arabic as 1658 A.D., the 
year in which Anrangzib deposed his 
father, Shah Jehan. 

Five thoysaiid workmen were em¬ 
ployed for six years in the coi struotion 
of this mosque. 'At the N.F. corner is 
a pavilion in which aro placed relics of 
Mohammed, ijlia traveller must not 


forget to ask to see the MSS. and relics 
here. There is a Koran written in 
Kuflk of the time of ’Ali, that is in the 
7th century of our era; one written by 
the Imam Husain, very clear and well 
preserved ; one written by the Imam 
Hasan, the pages of which are much 
crumpled at the beginning; the Kafsh- 
i-Mubarak or “Prophet’s Slipper,” filled 
with jasmine; the Kadmnu Mubarak, 
“ Footjwint of the Prophet" imprinted 
on a stone; Mui-i-Mubarak, a hair of 
the Prophet’s monstaclies ; and part of 
the canopy over the Propliet’a tomh. 
Tlie two minarets rise to the height of 
130 ft. They contain staircases, and 
the ascent to the top is easy. At the 
top arc small pavilions, from which the 
whole city can be viewed. 

Chandni Chauk, which i%tho princi¬ 
pal street of the city, runs from Fi. to 
W. in almost a direct line from the 
Lahore Gate of the Fort to the Lahore 
Gate in the W. wall of the city. It is 
lined with line trees, and has a covered 
ajpieduct running along tlio middle. 
The chief articles of native manufac¬ 
ture are jewellery and embroidery in 
gold and silver, and the best shops aie 
in this street. In the centre of the 
Chandni Chauk is the Northbrook 
Fountain. The Mosque of Roshanu- 
danlah, also called the Sonala or 
" Golden Mosque,” from its three gilt 
domes, is close to this fountain. It was 
built in Muliammad Shah’s reign, by 
Roshanu-danlah Zafar Khan in 1721 
A.n. It is a small but beautiful build¬ 
ing, an-‘t on it Nadir Shah sat during 
the massacre at Delhi. The Kotwali 
is next to it, and it W'as here that 
Hodson exposed the bodies of the Delhi 
Prince.s whom he had killed. At the 
W. end of tho Chandni Chauk i.s the 
Fatehpiiri Mosque. It was built in 
1650 A.i). by Fatehpiiri Begam, wife of 
Shah Johan. It is of red sandstone. 
Thero'"arc two minarets 105 ft. high. 
The Mor (or Queen's) Sarai, in Queen’s 
Road, near the rly. sta., is a modern 
structure built by tho Municipal Com¬ 
mittee at a cost of 100,570 ra for the 
accommodation of native travellers. 

Close by are the Queen’s Gardens. 
They have the Chandni Chauk skirting 
them to the S., and face tlie rly. and 
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ata. on the N. They are laid out with are held together by the wonderful 
beautiful trees' and shrubs of all kinds, adhesive qualities of the lime used in 
and in them stands a huge stone ole- those days, without any keystones, is 
pliant. On the platform upon which it characteristic of the Mohammedan 
is raised is an inscription stating that it Indian buildings of the 14tli tent.” 
was brought from Uwalior, and sot up (Carr Stephen). The walls, which are 
outside the south gate of his new palace very thiekj have i» thv upper story fli 
by the Emperor Sliah Johan, 1645 A. u. number of openings, filled with red 

A legend relates that the two famous stone screens, now much mutilated. 
Kujput chiefs, Jaimall and Patta, who There is a stern look about this sombre 
defended Chitor against Akbar, were unadorned building, the plan of which 
represented by stone figures riding on Bishop Heher says “is exactly that of 
this and another elephant which has the original Arabian mos(]ues—a square 
been lost. Akbar himself killed Jai- court surrounded by a cloister and 
mall, and set up tlie olephauts, with roofed with many small domes of the 
the two warriors riding on them, plainest and most solid construction.” 
at Agra. Shah Jehan brought them The Jain Temple, to the N.W. of the 
to Delhi. They w'ere mutilated by Jumma Masjid (about end of last cent.) 
Aurangzib and lost sight of. The two is approached by narrow sti’eets, and 
figures arqi^ow in the verandah of the stands upon a high walled platform 
Museum of the Institute, which con- gained by narrow steps. It consists of 
tains little of interest except portraits a small marble court surrounded by a 
of the two Lawrences, Sir R. Mont- stucco colonnade in front of tlie temple 
gomery, Nicholson, Lord Metcalfe, Lord proper, which riacvS breast-high above 
Canning, and others—poor pictures, but the court and is surmounted by an 
better than none. The Clock Tower oblong dome. Within, tlio ceiling and 
adjoins this building, and stands in the walls are richly gilded, and are sup- 
Chandni Chauk. It is of red sand- ported by two rows of .small marble 
stone, 128 ft. high. ^ columns. In tlie centre of the temple 

The Ealau Musjid, or Black Mosque, is a pyramidal platfonu in 3 tiers, upon 
to the S. of the town near the Turku- which rests a small figure of Buddlia, 
man Gate'is w'ell worthy of a visit as seated beneath an elaborate ivory 
one of the most norfect specimens of canopy. In the porch, Fergusson 
the age of Feroz Snah Tiighlak, 1386. draw's particular attention to the ex- 

On the outside, the building consists <juisitc device of filling in the back of 
of two stories, of >yhich the lower, the struts which support the architrave 
forming a kind of plinth to the actual beneath the dome—chaiwcteristic of 
place of worship, is 28 ft. high, the Jain architecture—with foliated traceiy. 
total height to tlie top of tho battle- q’he Cambridge Mission to Delhi 
meats being 66 ft. “ The sloping style was sent out from the University in 
of the architecture seems peculiarly 1876. The members live in community 
illustrative of the buildings of that and at the Mission House near tho United 
earlier periods. Tho sloping pilastera Service Hotel. They work among the 
on each side of the main entrance give natives in connection with the S.P.G. 
somewhat of an Egyptian appearance which has an old e-stablished station 
to the front of the building, which is here. The Mission Compound and St. 
not dissimilar from those of the more Stephen's Mission Church are close to 
ancient remains of Hindu architecture, the railway station. The two Missions 
. . . The peculiar construction of the conjointly have charge of St, Stephen’s 
arches and domes, tho stones of which College, of a native boys’ boarding 

1 Tho Turkunian Qato has its name from a school wdth 600 inipils, and several 
saint called Shall Turkuman, who was styled uay schools. 

the “Sun of Devotees." He died in 638 a. h,= The Svl’.G. has also a Medical Mis- 
1240 A.D., in the time of Mulzzu-din Bah^am ^ 

Shah. There is a pavement round his tomb, nere. * 

and on the 21th of llaiab a great fidr la held 

here. 
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Sites ra connection with the 
Mutiny and Sieqe of 1867. 

The Bidge is outside tlio city about 1 
m. to the N. W. The traveller driving 
there from the rly. sta. will pass the 
following objects of interest on his way. 

Near the Post and Telegraph Offices 
are the 3 Oateivays of the Arsenal, 
which was blown up by Willoughby 
on the 11th May 1867. They have 
been left standing in mernoriam. From 
what reinains it is evident that it was 
a fine building. 

Ett. James’s Memorial Church, rt., 
wase’^ected atthesoleexpenseof Colonel 
Skinnet, as recorded in a tablet on left 
of entrance. Another tablet records 
that he died at Hansi in 1841, and was 
buried in this church in 1842. It is a 
rotunda, with four large porticoes sup¬ 
ported by pillars. 

In the church are a large number of 
tablets of unusual interest, some to 
commemorate regimental losses, some 
in remembrance of whole families, and 
others in memory of individuals. It is 
a sad list; a mcord of evil times. 

Beyond to the K. is the Cashmere 
Gate, which was blown in on the 
morning of 14th September, and tlio, 
site of the breaches close to it through 
which the storming columns Nos. 1 
and 2 passed. On a slab .set up by 
Lord Napier of Magdala, just outsiile 
the gate, the event is describcil. 

Just inside the Cashmere Cato was 
posted the Main Guard at the time of 
the Delhi Mutiny. 

Outside the Cashmere Gate, the 
Kudaiya Gardens are about 300 yd.s. 
to the N. ; they are prettily laid out. 
Near them in the Cemetery, close to the 
entrance, is the tomb of General Nichol¬ 
son, one of the gi-eatest heroes of India. 

“ Who hill the assault of Delhi, but fell 
In the hour of victory, 

Mortally nrouudeu,' 

And died i23d of HepteilihBr 1857. 

Aged 85 years." 

There is a splendid monument to 
Nicholson in the Panjab, near Bawal 
Pindi, but this is the place Where his! 
body was actually interred. At the 
en^ farthest from.the entrance is a 
memorial cross 26 ft. high. 


Just beyond the Oeraotory is Lud> 
low Castle, a large house which was 
the residence of Simon Frazer, the mur¬ 
dered Commissioner of Delhi. There 
are two blocks of masonry in the com¬ 
pound inscribed as follows:— 

No. 2 Battery, Left, 

With armament nine 24-])oan(lers, 

Major Campbkij., R.A., commanding. 

To breach curtain of Cashmere Bastion. 

The 2d block is 150 yds. to the S.E. 
and close to the cemetery wall;— 

No. 2 Battery, Right, 

Ariiiaiuent two IS-poundera and 
Seven 8-inch howitzers. 

Major Edwakd Kaye, R.A., commanding. 

Ludlow Castle was a post of importanco 
in the closing scene of the siege of Delhi, 
as will bo sccix from the historical sum 
mary above. Continuing along the 
All pur Hoad, at some little distance tho 
traveller will pass Metcalfe House on 
the right, and shortly after will reach 
the Ridge Road, which commands a fine 
view. Here is the Flag-stafiF Battery, 
a castellated tower, now quite empty. 

The Second Ficquet is 300 yds. to 
theig., and 400 yds. farther in tlie same 
direction is a mos(![uo, where the Mosque 
Ficquet was stationed. The building 
is now a picturesque ruiu. It is a 
Pathan mosque, with the remains of 
the battery in front. 200 yds. to the 
3.E., is Hindu Ban’s House, which is 
now used as a convalescent hospital for 
soldiers. It is a Large w^hite bungalow. 
About 200 yds. S. of it is Asoka’s I’illar. 

Asoka’e Pillar.—On the pedestal is 
a tablet stating that this pillar was 
originally erected at Meerut, in the 3d 
century before Christ, by King Asoka. 
It was removed thence, and set up in 
the Kushk Shikar Palace, near this, 
by the Emperor Feroz Shah, 1856 A.D.; 
thrown down and broken into five 
liieces by the explosion of a powder 
magazine in 1713-19. It was removed 
and set up in this place by the British 
Government 1867 (see vol. v. of the 
Arch. Rep.) There are two of Asoka’s 
pillars at Dellii, this one and another 
standing on the top of a building in 
Fdtoz Shah’s Kotila, in Forezabad (see 
below). Both of these pillars were 
brought to Delhi by Feroz Shah. The 
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small inscriptions on this pillar are 
dateil Samwat 1369 = 1312 a.d. ; Sam- 
wat 1416=1359 A.D. ; Samwat 1681 = 
1524 A.D. All the long inscriptions 
are given at the end of Saiyad Ahmad’s 
Quide, 

The Mutiny Memorial.—This is 400 
yds. farther on along the Kidge, and 
is of red sandstone. It forms an octa¬ 
gonal Gothic spire, standing on three 
diminishing platforms, with seven win¬ 
dows, and was erected to commemorate 
the events of the siege, the names of 
the regiments and batteries who served 
at it, and of the officers who died in the 
performance of their duty. Ascending 
to the top of tlie building, the traveller 
will gain a complete view of the posi¬ 
tion. In the plain to the N. of the 
Ridge is the spot where H. M. the Queen 
of England was proclaimed Empi-ess of 
India on the 1st of January 1877. On 
that day Lord Lyttou occupied a place 
in a centre pavilion, with an amphi¬ 
theatre in front of him in whiesh were 
all the great princes and chiefs of India, 
while at his back sat the leading 
European officials and envoys from 
places even as distant a.s >Siam, an(.| to 
the W. an army of about 60,000 men, 
British and Indian, were drawn up. 

Turning from the Kidge S. by the 
circular road, the traveller may re-enter 
the city by the Mori Gate, close to 
which is seen the Mori Bastion, from 
which the rebels maintained so teiTiblc 
a iivu till the storming. 

Old Delhi and 'I'iie NBioiinouiinooD. 

The ’Idgah is west of the city about 
1 m. from the walls, and not far off is 
theATodam tiharif, or “Holy Footstep” 
(also called the Farash Khana), where 
there is the tomb of Prince Fateh Khan, 
built by his father Feroz Shah in 1374. 
There is also a Mosque, College, and 
other buildings, and a miraculous im¬ 
press of the Prophet’s foot, said to have 
been brought from Mecca by the young 

The JaU is i m. S. of the Delhi Gate, 
on the opposite side of the road to 
Ferozabad. It was an old Caravansarai, 
and the walls are 25 ft. high, and very 
massive. Paper, inat% carpets, and 
bedding are made in the wortuhops. 


[ ^ To the E. about 260 yds, from the 
! Ml is the fort of Ferozabad, built by 
Feroz Shah Tughlak, 1354. It is now 
utterly ruined, but must have been k 
strong place in the old time when it 
was the citadel of a city which extended 
from the fort of Iiidrapat to the Kushk 
Shikar, or “Hunting Palace,” near 
Hindu Kao’s House, where the other 
Pillar pf Asoka, called the Delhi Meerut 
Pillar, now stands. The three-storied 
building called Kotila (see below), 
stands due H. and S., at | m. to the 
W. of the Jumna. The three stories 
diminish in area as they rise. 

The Lat, or Asoka pillar erected on 
the i-oof, is broken at the 1«p In a 
jagged way. Cunnirigh.-im calls it the 
Dclhi-Siwalik Pillar, as it was brought 
IVom Tophar at the foot of the Siw^ik 
Mills, where the Jumna enters the plains. 
It is a monolith of pink sandstone, but 
the people of the locality called it 
{Kurund) corundum stone. “When 
the pillar wa.s fixed, the top was orna¬ 
mented with black and white stone¬ 
work surmounted by a gilt pinnacle, 
from which no doubt it received 
its name of Minar Zarin or * Golden 
Minaret.’ This gilt pinnacle was still 
ill its X'lficc in 1611 A.D., as when 
AVilliam Finch iu that year visited 
Delhi, he described the pillar as passing 
clirougli three several stories, rising 24 
ft. aViove them all, having on the a 
globe surmounted by a crescent. ” The 
pillar is 10 ft. 10 m. round, where it 
issues from the roof, and the total height 
is 42 ft. 7 ill., of Avhieli 4 ft. 1 in. is 
sunk in the masonry. At 10 ft. 1 in. 
from the roof arc some Nagri inscrip¬ 
tions, with the dates iu two of them, 
Samwat 1581 = 1524 A.D, These must 
have been inscribed after the removal 
of the pillar to Delhi. The others 
wore written at Tophar. Above these 
Nagri inscriptions is the Pali, which 
contains the edict of Asoka x>rohibiting 
the taking of life. The Pali inscription 
dates from the middle of the 3d century 
D.C., and the characters are of the oldest 
form that has yet been found in India. 
Though iS'is very clearly written, when 
Feroz Shah as.sembled all the learned 
of the day to decipher th^ inscription, 
they were unable to do so. The last ten 
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on the E. face, as well os the whole The white znarblo Eiblah is coveted 
of the continuous inscription round the with texts, which are marvels of cali- 
^aft, are peculiar to this pillar, other- graphy. In the' angle towers at the 
'Wke the inscription is to the same back of -the mosque are octagonal 
purport as those on the pillarr of Girnar pavilions richly ornamented with ex- 
and Allahabad. There is a second in- qiiisito designs in. red sandstone. To 
senption, which locords the victories the S. is an octagonal building of red 
of the Chauhan Prince Yisala Deva, sandstone called the Shcr Mancfil, 70 ft. 
whose power extended from Himadri high. In 963 a.h. = 1555 a.d. Huina- 
to Viadhya. This record consists of yun placed his library here. On that 
two portions, the shorter one inimedi- very night it was understood that 
ately above Asoka’s edicts, and the Venus would rise, and the Emperor, 
longer immediately below them. Both wishing to see it, fell down the staircase 
ar^ dated Sarnwat 1220 = 1163 a.d., and and died a few days afterwards of the 
i*efo!r to the same prince. The minor injuries he received. 
inscQptions are of little interest. Tomb of Nizamu-din Auliya is about 

Xndrapat or Pumna Killa (Old 1 m. S. of Indrapat, and stands within 
foi't).— At 2 111. 8. of thfi Delhi Gate, an enclosure surrounded by other tombs 
the traveller (having passed rt. the line and sacred buildings. The traveller 
gateway of Lai Darwazah) will come to must leave his carriage and walk 
the Old Fort, on the site of Indra- throngli ruins to an archway. At 30 
prastlui, the ancient city of Yudish- yds. from this is the Chausath Ehainba, 
thira, which fort was repaired by or “Hall of 64 Pillai-s,” the resting- 
Hiimayim, who changed its name to place of ’Azizah Kokai Tash, foster- 
Dinpanah. The walls of the Old Fort brother of the Einporor Akbar. It is 
have crumbled in many places, and it all of white marble ; and the “chased 
certainly has the appearance of great stylo in which the pillars arc orna- 
antiquity. There have been several men tod, the well - liuished groined 
gates, but nil are closed save one to the arches, and the beautiful screens, form 
S.W.j reached by a very steep ascent, an uncommonly beautiful sight." 
The Killa Kona Mosque, the chief ob- Azizah’s cenotaph, also of white marble, 
ject of interest, is, Fergusson says, one bearing the date 1623, is at the W. 
of the most satisfactoiy buildings of its end ; beyond it is that of his mother, 
class in India. It is a noble specimen and there are eight others, 
of the late Pathan period, in which To the W. of the Chausatli Kliamba 
“every detail was lilted to its place is an enclosure in which is the Dartjah 
and its purpose. We forget the Hindu of Ni::mnn-diii. The first thing on 
except in its delicacy, and we recognise entering to be noticed is the tomb of the 
one of the completed architectural .rlmir the poet. The real name 

styles of the world." It Is big and of this personage was Abu T Hasan, and 
bold with huge arches and sharp finely- ho was called Tuti-i-Hind, “ Parrot of 
cut mouldings. To reacli it you i^ass Hindustan," from the sweetness of his 
along a lane between poor bouses. It style. His grandfather, a Turk, came 
was built by Sher Shah m 948 A.H.= to Hindustan from Trans-oxyana, in 
1541 A.n. It is of red sandstone, inlaid the time of Changiz Khan, and died at 
with marble and slate, and.covpred‘witb Delhi, leaving a son named Amir Mah- 
inscriptions, texts from the Koran, in mud, or according to others, Saifu- 
tbe Naskh and Kufik characters. In din, who was high in the favour of the 
the alcoves and other x)arts the inlaid Emperor Tughl:^ Shah. He perished 
work is very beautifuL The facade is in battle against the Hindus. His son 
about 150 ft. long, and consists of 5 Amir Khusrau succeeded to the royal 
bays. The pendentives of thavaxdting favour, and eiyoyed the confidence and 
are remarkably fine and sliould not patronage of seven successive em^ierit^s, 
escape notice, and the' struts which 11% became so famous that it is said 
support the side bays, which are oblong that S’adi, the celebrated Persian poet, 
in plan and not squiare, are curibi^|j^sited India for the sole purpose of 
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Seeing Um. He was the autlvor of 98' 
works, of whick the greater part are 
lost. His songs are still in popular 
use. He died at Delhi in 1315. 

At the K. end of the small sc^uare 
building which forini^ Khusrau’s tomb 
is a tall white niarbi»,b, on which is 
written, first the Moslem’C "•'d, and 
then 18 Persian couplets. N. of this 
tomb is that of Mirza J^migir, son of 
Akbar Shah II. There are, as custo¬ 
dians of the tombs here, 50 descendants 
of Nizamu-din’s sister. The saint him¬ 
self never married. The family are 
Siifis. The tomb is of white marble, 
and the handsome lattice-w'ork is of the 
same material. It is on tlie right of 
the entrance into the enclosure, and the 
tomb of Muhammad Shah is on the 
left. Muhammad Shah was the em¬ 
peror whom Nadir Shah de.spoiled of 
immense treasures. 

To the S. of it is the tomb of the 
truly pip’*" “id hcavcnly-iniiidpdcTc/tuTi- 
nntor of Shah Jeliau. At 
...o vV. cud is a headstone 6 ft. high, 
on which at top is in Arabic, “God is 
the life and tlic resurrection,” follow'ed 
hy the letter Alim, one of the mystical 
letters of the Koran, under which is a 
Persian inscriiition as follows;— 

Save the gi’cen lierb, place naiifjlit above my 

head, 

Such pall alone bclils the lowly do.Kl; 

The fleeting poor Jehaiiara lies here, 

Her sire was Shfih Jchaii aiul Cliist her Pir. 
May God the Ghazi monarch's proof make 

clear. 

The verses end with a conventional 
linej which cx})resses a I'rayer for her 
father. The date is 1681. 

The holy men of Chist are the family 
described in connection with the Dargah 
at Ajfriere. 

On the left of Jehanara’s tomb is that 
of 'Ali Gaubar Mirza, son of Shah ’Alam, 
and on the right that of Jamilu 
Nisa, daughter of Akhar Shah II. 

The building covering the tomb of 
Nizamu-din, the greatest of the re¬ 
nowned Chisti saints, is of white 
marble; it is 18 ft. sq., and lias^a 
verandah 8 ft. broad, built by Mir 
Miran’s son. The date is 1063 A.h.— 
1662 A.D. 

Over the actual ceuQtaph is a wooden 


ud 

canopy, and as usual with tombs of 
great personages it is covered with a 
cloth. The lattice-work screens of white 
irrarble are exquisitely carved, and tho 
verandah is ornamented with a painted 
flower scroll. To the W. two fine trqgs 
overshadow the building, and a few 
yards to the S. of them is a Kirni tree, 
said to be as old as the time of Nizamu- 
din. 

N. of this is a JFell with galleries, 
built by the saint, who is said to have 
blessed it, so that no one wdio dives in it 
is ever drowned. The usual depth is 39 
ft. Into thi.s men and boys spring from 
the roofs and walls of the adjacent t^iiid- 
iug, coming down from a heightmf 50 ft. 

On the E. side of the tomb enclosure 
is a stpiare marble cistern, holding 
perhaps twelve gallons, which when a 
person desire.s to make an olFering has 
to be filled with a mixture of rice, 
sugar, milk, and other good things. 
On one occasion, when the writer sat 
reading in the mosque, one of tiu! 
principal dancing women of Delhi 
arrived, to pay her devotions, accom¬ 
panied by her mother and her attendant 
musicians, and hringiug the food in a 
very large iron pot w'itn her. Whilst 
this wa.s preparing she dressed herself 
in cloth of gold and danced for a long 
time before the tomb of Khnsrau, and 
afterwards for a sliorter time before 
that of Nizamu-din. When this part of 
the ceremony vras over, tlie food which 
liad been placed in the marble vessel was 
distributed in a very orderly manner 
to every one connected with the place. 
11. G. Keene says of Nizamu-din : “ Ho 
is said hy some to have been a sorcerer, 
by otliers an assassin of tho secret 
society of Khorasnn. Sleeman was of 
munioii that he was the founder of 
Thnggism, as the Thugs profess a special 
reverence for his memory.” 

Humajoin’s Tomb about 1 m. S. of 
Indrapat. The approach i.s through 
two gateways, tho first being of red 
sandstone, and lofty. On the left of 
the sccoi^ door of the entrance is a 
placard which says that the Nawah 
Hamidah Bauo Begam, otheiwiso called 
Haji Begam, widow of Humayun, built 
the mausoleum after her husband’s 
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death. He died iu 1555 A.i). It cost 15 
lakhs, and took 16 years to build. 
Hamidah Bano and other members of 
the lmi>crial family arc burled here. 
The mausoleum stands upon -a wide 



igketcli Plan of Iluui.'iyun's Tomb. 

f. 

raised platform, and consists of a large 
central octagon surmounted by a dome 
with octagon towers of unequal sides 
at the angles. “ Its plan is that after¬ 
wards adopted at the Taj, hut used 
here without the dei)th and poetry of 
that celebrated building. It is,howcvcr, 
a noble tomb, and any where else must 
be considered a wonder ” (Fergusson). 
A side door leads into a oliamber in 
which are three beautiful white marble 
tombs, being those of ’Alamgir II., 
Farakh Sir, and Jebandar Shah. 
Tliere are no names or dates. Huina- 
vuu’s cenotaph is of white marble, and 
IS umlcr the centre of the dome, in an 
octagonal hall,—it is quite plain, with¬ 
out any inscription. 

The enclosure in which the mauso¬ 
leum stands contains about 11 acres. 
The red sandstone is most artistically 
picked out in relief with white marble. 
The windows are recessed, and the 
lower doors are filled in witli lattices 
cut out of the solid stong, and marble. 
In the centre of each siilC' of tlio main 
octagon is a porch 40 ft. high with a 
pointed arch. The wall of the dome 
IS 11 ft. thick, and covered with slabs 
of white marble. The view from the 
top is worth seeing, llittn^r Baha¬ 
dur Shah fled after the storming of 
Delhi in 1857, and surrendered to 
Hodson, who on the following day, with 
a small force and in the presence of a 
threatening concourse of n^dvos, re¬ 
turned for the princes, the sons of 
Bahadur Shah, who also surrendered 
and were shot by him on the spot. 


Jai (Jey) Si^s Observatory, or the 
Jantr Mantr. is 2 m. S. of the Ajmore 
Gate and 260 yds. to the I of the main 
road. Mr. Bere.sford’s description of all 
these buildings is the best (see Ddhi, 
1856). "The largest of the buildings 
is an immense equatorial dial, named 
by the Kajah the Snrarat Yantra, or 
‘ Prince of Dials,’ the dimensions of the 
gnomon being as follows :— 

ft. ill. 

Lengtli of hypotlienuse . . 118 5 

I, base . . . . 104 0 

.» perpendicular . . 66 7 

These buildings, chiefly interesting 
to persons who have a knowledge of 
astronomy, were constructed in 1137 
A.Ti. = 1724 A.1)., by Jai Sing II., Rajah 
of Joyporc, commonly called Sawai Jai 
Sing. lie was an engineer, mathe¬ 
matician, and an astronomer. He con* 
stmetod ou Ills own plan this Observa¬ 
tory, and others at Jeypore, Benares, 
and Ujjaiu. All the buildings are now 
much mined. 

Tomb of Safdar Jang.—At 3 ra, 
beyond the Jantr Mantr, on the right 
of the road, is the tomb of Safdar Jang, 
whoso real name was Abu ’1 Mansur 
Klian, Safdar Jang being niorely his 
title. He wa.s Yazir to Ahmad Shah, 
eldest son of the Emperor Muhammatl 
Shah. In 17-19-50 Safdar Jang engaged 
in a war with the Kohillas, and was 
defeated in a great battle, when he was 
obliged to call in the Maratlms. In 
1763 he wa.s deprived of liis oflricc of 
Vazir, and died. His son, Shuj’au- 
ilanlah, appointed Balal Muhammad 
Khan to superintend the Imilding of 
this mausoleum, which cost three lakhs 
of rupees. It is of red sandstone and 
stucco. Safdar Jang’s wife, Khiyistah 
Bano Begam, is buried with him. 

The niau.solcum stands in an en¬ 
closure. On the left of the entrance 
is a sarai for travellers, and on the 
right a mosque with three cupolas. On 
the ground platform are two earthen 
mound.s, which are the real graves. 
This building is 99 ft. sq. and three stories 
high, and contains in the central apart* 
niaut the marble cenotaph. Feigusson 
bestows only qualified praise upon it^ say- 
mg “ it will not bear close inspection." 
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' 4 croBs^road leads i6rom this mau* 
soleum to Humayun’s Tomb, which is 
distant under 8 m. On the left of this 
road is a group of four tombs, regarding 
which denoral Cunningham writes; 
“The N. gro\ip, consisting of two octa¬ 
gonal tomb 3 and a bridge of sovoii arches, 
IS attributed by the natives to the time 
of the Lodi family, the larger tomb, 
within a square, being • assigned to 
Sikandar Lodi, and 1 believe Uiat this 
attribution is most probably coirect. 
But the S. group, which consists of a 
mosque and two square tombs, belongs, 
in my opinion, to an earlier period.” 

Hauz-i-Khaa.—This reservoir was 
constructed by Sultan 'Alan-din in 
the year 1293 a.d. ; it is 2 in. N. of the 
Kutb, near the village of Kharera, and 
is difficult of approach, as there is no 
carriage-road to it. It is most easily 
reached from Safdar Jang’s tomh. The 
area of the tank is a little over 100 
Indian acres. It is now a complete 
ruin. Feroz Shah cleared it out in the 
ear 1354 a.d., and repaired it and 
uilt a college near it, at which Ynsuf 
Bin Jamal Husaini was professor, and 
ho was buried in the courtyard of the 
college. The tomb of Feroz Shah stands 
on the bank. He died in 1388 a.d. 
The tank is now dry, and is culti¬ 
vated. 

From Safdar Jang’s tomb to the 
Kiitb Minar is full 5 m. Near Bcgani- 
pur there is a mosque 800 yds. to the 
left of the road. 

The Eutb Minar, with its adjacent 
mos(]uo and surrounding buildings, is 
about 11 m. from the Aj mere Gate, and 
stands, it is said, on the site of the 
original Hindu city of Dilli, probably 
in the Fort of Lalkot built by Anang 
Pal 1062 a.d. Adjoining to the 
E. was the Fort of Rai Pithora, 1180 
A.D. The line of fortification of these 
jilaces is indicated by the mound ex¬ 
tending several miles to the W. and 
N.W. 

The Kutb is a grand monument, and 
looks what it^is intended to be—a 
tower of victory. It has been a question 
whether it was not originally Hindu,^ 
altered and completed by the Moham¬ 
medan conquerors. It m the general 
belief of the people that it was built 


by Rai Pithora, that his dan^ter 
might see the Jumna from the top 
of it. Saiyad Ahmad inclines to the 
belief that it is of Hindu origin. -But 
Cunningham seems to come to the right 
conclusion that it is a purely Moham¬ 
medan building.^ The inscriptions 
appear to show that it vras begun by 
Altamsh. As we see it at present, it is 
240 ft. 6 in. high, and rises in a suc¬ 
cession of 5 stories marked by corbelled 
balconies and decorated with bands 
of inscription. The base diameter is 
47 ft. 3 in., and that of the top about 
9 ft. The three first stories ar^ of 
red sandstone with semicirculAi' and 
angular dntings ; the two upper stories 
are faced chiefly with white marble, 
and ■were almost eutiridy rebuilt by 
Feroz Shah Tuglilak in 1368, when he 
also added a cupola. On 1st Ang. 

1803 the whole pillar w'as seriously 
injured by an earthquake and the 
cupola thrown down. It was injudi¬ 
ciously restored in 1829, when besides 
the injury to the iiiseriptions already 
mentioned, the battlements and the 
balconies were removed and replaced 
by the present flimsy balustrades, and 
na entirely new cupola (now standing 
on a mound by the side of the tower) 
was erected. This cupola does not 
pretond to any resemblance to the 
original one. Notice should bo taken 
of the honeycomb work beneath the 
brackets of the first .story balconies, of 
which the “structure differs in no 
perceptible degree from that in the 
Alhambra.” It is worth, for the sake 
of the view, to ascend to the top of the 
Miliar, where may be seen the stump 
of Feroz Shah’s cupola. 

The Mosque of Kutbu’l Islam (Kuvat 
ul Islam) was begun by Kuthu-diii 
Aibcck when Viceroy, immediately after 
the capture of Delhi in 587 A.ir. = 1101 
A. D. , as recorded by the King himself 
in the lon^ inscription over the inner 
archway of the E. entrance. Even in 
ruins it is a magnificent work. It was 
seen by Ibn Batiita about 160 years 
after its erAtion, when he describes it 
as having no equal, either in beauty or 
extent. It is not so large as the great 

I For particnlars regarding the dlaensflioa 
v'lice AtcImo. JtgpofU, V(M. 1. p. 190. 
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mosques of JaunpUr and others^ but demolished by the Mohammedana. 
Is still unrivalled for its grand line of Altamsh in 1210-1230 surrounded it 
gigantic arches, and for the graceful by a larger cloistered court, in the S.E. 



li^aiJter^ifoufaii tr. 


beaut^jr of the flowered trsfery which corner of which stands the Eutb Mi nar, 
covers its walls. and in 1300 ’Alan-din appended a 

It occupies tho platform on which farther casteni court, entered by his 
^tood llai Pithbra^s Hindu Temple, great S. gateway the Alai Darwazah 
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Jbelow). 'Alau-dln alaa began the 
(s®® below). - The main 
entmncff'^.^ 'be inos<pie is an arched 
gateway in . ,'*tro of its E. wall. 
This oj,»©Tia upon tlftw v .^^tyard (142 ft. 

108 ft,)j which is stivu^/'^ded by 
cloisters formed of Hindu, 
and Jain pillars placed one upon anothci:. 
Some of tl^ese are richly ornamented; 
manyof the figures have been defaced by 
the Slohamraedans, though some may 
still be found in unnoticed corners. The 
number of ])illar.s thus brought into 
use could not have been much less than 
1200. The Arabic inscription over the 
E. entrance to the courtyard states that 
the materials -were obtained from the 
demolition of 27 idolatrous temples, 
each of w'hich had cost 27 lakhs of 
dilials, 50 dilials being e(]ual to 1 rupee. 
The cost of the whole, therefore, was 
£108,000. The domed pavilions in the 
angles of the cloister-s are worthy of 
notice. The S. side of the cloister was 
“with a strange want of discrimination ’’ 
rcconatructfd in 1829. 

The famous Iron Pillar (.see below) 
stands in front of the central opening 
to the mosque ])ropcr, a building of 
small ])ro]iortions, now in ruin.s over- 
toiq)cd and hidden by the vast screen 
of gigantic arches rvhich occupies the 
whole of the W. side. This screen was 
erected by Kutb later than hi.s other 
work, and w'as extended beyond on 
cither side for 115 ft. by Altamsb. 
The central arch is 53 ft. high x 31 ft. 
wide. “The Afghan conquerors had a 
tolerably distinct idea that j)oiiited 
arches wore the true form of architec¬ 
tural o]>eniuga, but being without 
science suilicicnt to construct them, 
they left the Hindu architects and 
builders to follow tluur own devices as 
to the mode of candying out tlie form. 
Accordingly they jiroceeded to make 
the pointed openings on the same ])rin- 
ciplo upon which they built their domes 
—they carried them up in horizontal 
courses as far as they could and then 
closed them by long slabs meeting at 
the top,” The impost in ilie central 
arch was added by the Eiitish restorers. 
The ornamentation, interspcrseil W’ith 
texts from the Koran, evidently 
taken from that on the old pillars. 


Fragments of the roof of the mosque 
still remain, supported by the small 
Hindu columns, and do not reach more 
than ouo>third of the height of the 
screen. 

The Iron Pillar is one of the most 
curious antiquities in India. The Co!< 
'ssus of Rhodes and the statues of 
Buddha, described by Hiouen Thsang, 
were of brass or copper, hollow, and of 
pieces riveted together; but this pillar 
is a solid shaft of wrought iron, more 
than 16 in. in diameter, and 23 ft 8 in. 
in length. The height of the pillar 
above ground is 22 ft., but- the smooth 
shaft is only 15 CL, the capital being 3i 
ft. and the rough part below alSto SJ ft 
Dr. Murray Thompson analysed a bit 
of it, and found that it was pure 
malleable iron of 7'66 specific gravity. 

“The iron pillar records its own* 
history in a deeply cut Sanscrit 
inscription of six lines on its W. &cc. 
The inscription has been translated by 
James Prin.sep (B.A.S. Journ. vol. vii. 
]). 630). The pillar is called ‘ the Arm 
of Fame of Rajah Dhava,’ It is said 
that ho subdued a people on tJio 
Siiulhu, named Valilikas, and obtained, 
with liis own arm, an undivided sove¬ 
reignty on tlic cartli for a long period.” 
It aj)pears that the Rajah was a wor- 
shij)per of Vishnu, and the pillar was 
])i'obably surmounted by a figure of 
that deity. James Prinsep assigns tlic 
3d or 4th century after Christ as the 
date of the inscription, which Mr. 
Thomas considers too high an antiquity, 
(leneral Cunningham suggests the year 
319 A. J). According to universal tradi¬ 
tion, the pillar was erected by Bilan 
Deo, or Anang Pal, the founder of the 
Tomar dynasty. The name of Anang 
Pal also is inscribed on the shaft, with 
the date Sainwat 1109=1062 A.D. The 
remaining inscriptions arc numerous 
but unimportant. At 7 ft. 3 in. from 
the pedestal there is a Nagri inscrip¬ 
tion. At 4 ft. above the inscription is 
a deep indentation, said to have been 
made by a cannon-ball fired by the 
troops of the Bliurtpur Rigah. 

Tomb orAltamBR(who died in 1235 
A.b.) outside the N.W. corner of the 
groat enclosuti of the mosque. It is 
of red sandstone, The main entrance 
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is to the E., but thoro are also openings 
to the N. and S. The interior is in- 
scribed with beautifully written pass¬ 
ages of the Koran, an<l in the centre of 
the W. side is a Kiblah of white marble 
discoloured with ago. About 5 ft from 
the ground are several lines in Kulik. 
The tomb is in the centre, and has 
been greatly injured; tlie top part is of 
modern masoury. Cuuningliam says 
that there is no roof, “but there is 
good rea.son to believe that it was 
originally covered by an overlapping 
Hindu dome. A single stone of one 
of the overlapping circles, with Arabic 
letters on it, still remains.” Fergusson 
says; '‘In addition to the beauty of 
its details, it is iutorc.sting as being tlic 
oldest tomb known to exist in India. ” 

The Alai Darwazah, 40 ft. to the 
S.E. from the Kutb Minar, is the S. 
entrance of the great or outer enclosure 
to the mosque. This gateway was 
built of red sandstone richly orna¬ 
mented with patterns in low relief, in 
1310 A.J)., by 'Alau-din. Over three 
of tlie entrances are Arabic inscriptions, 
which give 'Alau-din’s name, and his 
well-known title of Sikandar Sani, 
the second Alexander, with the date 
710 A.ii. The building is a square. 
On each aide there is a lofty doorway, 
with pointed horse-shoe a]che.s. In 
each comer there are two windows 
c1o.sed by massive screens of inarlile 
lattice-work. A few yards to the E. 
stands the richly carved building, in 
which is the tomb of Imam Zamin, or 
rather of Imam Muhammad ’Ali, of 
Masliliad. He is otherwise called 
Saiyad Husain. He came to Delhi in 
the reign of Sikandar, and himself built 
the mosque as a tomb. Ife died in 944 
A.H. = 1637 A.P., and left in Ids will 
that ho should bo buried here. There 
is an inscription in the Tiigbra char¬ 
acter over the door. It is a small 
domed building, about 18 ft. sqtiare, of 
red standstoue covered with chunam. 

Alai Minar is at the distance of 435 
ft. due N. from the Kutb. Just above 
the base or platform, which is 4 ft. 3 
in, high, the circumference is 259 ft. 
The traveller must climb 8 ft. of wall 
to get into iltis Minar. The whole 
stands on a..mound 5 ft. high.- The 


inner tower and outer wall are made 
of large rough stones, very coarse 
work, as the stones are put in anyhow. 
The total height os it now stands is 70 
ft. above tlie plinth, or 87 ft. above 
the m ound-level. A facing of red stone 
would doubtless have been added. The 
entrance is on tlie £., and on the K. 
there is a window intended to light 
the spiral staircase. Had this pillar 
been finished it would have been 
about 500 ft. high. ’Alau-din Kbilji, 
who built it, reigned from 1296 to 
1316 A.D., and Cuimiugham thinks 
that the building was stopiied in 
1312. 

Metcalfe House was the tomb of 

Muhammad Kuli Khan, the foster- 
brother of Akbar. It has been en- 
lai-god, and rooms have been added for 
modem requirements. It is less tlian 
a J m. from the Kutb Minar. Sir 
Metcalfe made this his residence 
during the four rainy mouths. There 
were beautiful gardens in hi>s time, and 
fine stables to the S., of which only the 
entrance pillars now remain. 

Some other Buildings.—1 m. to the 
N.E. is a solitary tower. N. of this 
tower is the tomb of Akbar Khan, 
brother of Adham and Muhammad 
Kuli Khali. ^ m. along a made road to 
the S.W. are the tombs of Jamalu- 
din and Kamalu-din, Maulvia; they 
are white marble, covered with roofs, 
and have side walls adorned with en¬ 
caustic tiles and exquisite decorations. 
The handsome mosque of Faizu ’llah 
Khftii is close to these. 

The IWicc Resi-hoitse is the Tomb 
of Adham Ehaa; it lies S.W. of 
the Kutb, and is 75 ft. high. This 
Khan W’as put to death by AkKav for 
killing the Emperor’s foster-brother. 
All ham was tlirown from the top of a 
lofty building, and it happening that 
his motlicr died the same day, the two 
bodies were brought to Delhi and in¬ 
terred here. Close by is a deep Well 
into which the natives let themselves 
fall from a height of 60 ft. above the 
water, and theu demand S annas each 
from the spectators. 

'• S.W. of the Kutb Minar is the 
village of Maharoli. The tomb of 
Kutbii-din Ushi is here, as ate also 
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several tombs of kings after the time 
of Anrangzib. f m. from this a 
paved way is passed leading to the 
Temple of Jog Maya, which is very 
famous amongst Hindus, who refer it 
to the very ancient date of Kiishna’s 
childhood. In fact^ however, the 
present building was erected in 1827. 
There is no image in it. There is a 
fair here every week. On the right are 
the ruins of the palace of Altani^, and 
on the left the entrance gateway to a 
garden of the king. 

Tugrhlakabad.—This fort is upwards 
of 4 m. to the E. of the Kutb. It 
is on the left of the main road coining 

from Delhi, and is built on a rocky 

eminence from 15 to 30 ft. high. 
Cunningham thus describes it {Arch. 
Itep. vcd. i. p. 212): “ The fort may 
be described with tolerable accuracy as 
a half hexagon in shape, with three faces 
of rather more than ^ m. in length, 
and a base of 1^ m., the whole ch'cuit 
being only 1 furlong less than 4 m. It 
stands on a rocky height, and is built 
of massive blocks of stone, so large and 
heavy that they must have been (piar- 
ried on the spot. The largest measured 
was 14 ft. in length by 2 ft. 2 in., and 1 
ft. thick, and weighed rather more than | 
6 tons. The short faces to the W., N., | 
and E. are protected by a deep ditch, 
and the long face to the S. by a large 
sheet of water, dry, except in the rainy 
season, which is held up by an embank¬ 
ment at the S.E. comer. On this side 
the rock is scarped, and above it the 
main walls rise to a mean height of 40 
ft., with a parapet of 7 ft., behind which 
rises another wall of*16 ft., the whole 
height above the low ground being 
upwards of 90 ft.*’ 

In the S.W. angle is the citadel, 
which occupies about one-sixth of the 
area. It contains the ruins of an exten¬ 
sive palace. The ramparts are raised 
on a line of domed rooms, which rarely 
communicate with each other, and 
which formed the quarters of the 
garrison. The walls slope rapidly in- 
. wards, as much as those of Egyptian 
buildings, ahd are without ornament, 
but the vast size, strength, and visibl^ 
solidity of the whole give to Tugh- 
Iskabad an air of stern and massive 
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grandeur that is both striking and im> 
pressive. The fort has thirteen gatea^ 
and there are three inner gates to the 
citadel. It contains seven tanks, and 
ruins of several large buildings, as- the 
Jumma Musjid, and the Birij Mandir. 
The upper part is lull of rained houses, 
but the lower appears never to have 
been fully inhabited. Saiyad Ahmad 
states that the fort was commenced in 
1821, and finished in 1823, a.p. 

The fine I'omh of TughlaJc is outside 
the S. wall of Tughlakabad, in the 
midst of the artificial lake, and sur¬ 
rounded by a pentagonal outwork, 
which is connected with the fork by 

a causeway GOO ft. long, suppdtted on 

27 arches. Mr. Fergusson says: “ The 
sloping walls and almost Egyptian 
solidity of this mausoleum, combined . 
with the bold and massive towers of 
the fortifications that surround it, form 
a picture of a warrior’s tomb unrivalled 
anywhere.” The outer walls have a 
slope of 2’333 in. per foot; at base 
they are 11^ ft. thicK, and at top 4 ft. 
The exterior decoration of the tomb 
itself depends chiefly on difference of 
colour, which is effected by the free use 
of bands and borders of white marble 
inserted in the red sandstone. In plan 
it is a square, and three of its four sides 
have lofty archways, the space above 
the doorway being filled with a white 
marble lattice screen of bold pattern. 
It is surmounted by a white marble 
dome. A lc.sser dome within the same 
jientagon covers, it is said, the tomb 
of one of Tughlak’s niiiiistcrs. 

‘‘Inside the mausoleum there arc 
three cenotaphs, which are said to be 
those of Tuglilak Shah, his Queen, and 
their son Juna Khan, who took tlic 
name of Muhammad when he ascended 
the throne.” 

A causeway runs to ’Adikt^ad, tlic 
fort of Tughlak's son Juna Khan, who 
assumed the title of Muhammad Shah 
bin Tughlak. He was a famous tyrant, 
and is still spoken of as the Khuni 
Sultan, “the bloody King.” Feroz 
Shah, his successor, got acquittances 
from all those he had wronged, and 
put them in a chest at the head of the 
tyrant’s tomb, that he might present 
,tnem when called to'judgment. 
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llOUTE 7 

Aumedabau to thb Runn Of Cftch, 

Waurwan, Bhaunaoab. Pautana, 
Girnar, ani>Somnath! 

Leaving Ahmedabad (Rte. 6), 310 m. 
from Bombay the Sabannati is crossed 
on a fine bridge, with a footway for 
passengers alongside, and carrying the 
rails for both broad and narrow gauges. 

From, 314 m., Sabannati (jnne. sta.), 
on N. bank of the river of that name, 
the narrow gauge continues N. to Delhi 
and Agra., whilst the broad gauge tun is 
\V"., and passing through a well-culti- 
vatfid (jyuntry, reaches at 

350 m. Viramgam June, sta., 34 c a 
walled town. Pop. 20,000. The Man- 
sar tank dates from the end of the lllh 
century. It is shaped like a shell, and 
surrounded by fliglits of stone step.s; 
round the top of the steps runs a row 
of small temples. The inlet is much 
ornamented. The neighliourhood 
abouiiils in black buck, grouse, and 
all manner of water-fowl. 

[From this [ilaco a branch line runs 
N.W. passing at 17 m. Patri, D.B., a 
small walled town witli a Citadel; and, 
at 22 ni., reaches Kharaghoda, where 
there are veryextensivegovernment sal t- 
poms on the edge of the Runn of Cutch. 
In the dry season the Runn presents the 
appearance of a hanl, smootli bed of 
dried mnd, and may be ridden over 
at any place. There is absolutely no 
vegetation except on sonic small islands 
wliich rise above the level of the salt 
inundation ; the only living creatures 
that inhabit it are some henls of wild 
asses, which feed on the lauds near its 
shores at night, and retreat far into the 
de.sert in the daytime. With the oom- 
meiicemont of the SAV. monsoon in 
May, the salt water of the Gulf of Cutch 
invades the Runn, and later in tlie 
season many rivers from Rajpiitana 
pour fresh water into it. The sea is 
now encroaching rapidly on the Runn 
at its junction with the Gulf of Cutch, 
and there is reason to suppose that 
serious changes of level are taking place. 
•vThe centre of the Runn is slightly 
hi^er than the borders, and dries first. 


The railway has many siding extend¬ 
ing into the Runn, to facilitate the 
collection of the salt, which is stacked 
at the station in very largo quantities 
under the custody of the Salt Customs 
Department. Originally it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to erect expensive roofs 
over the salt stacks, but experience has 
shown that this can be dispensed with. 
The salt is evaporated by the heat 

Of the smi from brine brought up in 

buckets from depths of 15 to 30 ft. 
The mirage is heautiful in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, and in the winter season the 
fliglits of flamingoes and other birils 
are extraordinarily large. There aro 
grouse to be had in the neighbourhood.] 

390 m. Wadhwan June. sta. D.B, To 
the W. runs the Morvi SMe Jlaihoay, 
the exclusive jiroporty of the Morvi 
state, coustrucU'd on ft. gauge to 
maintain communication with Morvi 
and Jhijkot. To the S, the line is con¬ 
tinued by means of the Bhftunagar 
Gondal Mail way, a portion of the roelre- 
gange system, which opens up a large 
number of places in South Kattywar. 
These railways are under a central 
administration, but are the property of 
tho states through which they jiass. 

The Civil Statim of IVcuUiwan, on 
which tho rly. sta. is built, is a 
plot of laud rented by Government in 
pcr])etuity from the Wadhwan state, 
for tho location of the establishments 
necessary for the administration of the 
N.E. portion of Kattywar. A small 
tow'u has sprung up close to the rail¬ 
way station. 

The only institution of special interest 
in the place is the Talulcdari School, 
where the sons of Cirassias, or land¬ 
owners, are educated when their parents 
are unable to afford the heavy cost of 
sending them to the Rajkumar &r 
Princes' College at Rajkot. In many 
eases older brothers aro placed at the 
llajkumar College, and the younger at 
the 'ralukdari School. 

The Province of KaUywar, which the 
traveller has now entered, exists under 
circumstances quite exceptional. It 
tsonsists of 187 separate states, ranging 
in extent from considerable tracts of 
country, with chiefs enjoying great exe- 
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cutive freodom, to mere village lands, 
necessarily states only in name. Almost 
without exception the capitals of these 
states are places of interest, bat there 
is no sjwce in this work to describe 
them. 

For purposes of administration the 
Province is divided into four PrantSy or 
divisions. 

The ardnous task of administering 
this Provinoo is ontrustod to a Political 

Agent who resides at RajhtA, and has 
assistants distributed through the 
country. 

Everywhere in.Kattywar the travel¬ 
ler will remark long lines of palias, 
or memorial stones, peculiar to this 
Province, on whieli men are usually 
represented as riding ou a very large 
horse, whilst women have a wheel below 
them to indicate that they used a 
ciirriago. 

A woman’s arm and Inuid indicate 
here, as in other jmrts of India, a monu¬ 
ment to a lady who coiniuitted soli. 

Proceeding S. by the Bhaunagar 
Gondal Railway, the river is crossed 
close to the station. 

At 3 m. WadhwanCity sta. is reached. 
Tho tow'n wall is of stone and in good 
order. Towards the centre, on the N. 
wall, is tho ancient tcMuplc of Banik 
Dovi. She w'as a beautiful girl, born 
in tho Jnnagadh territory when Sidh 
Rajah was reigning at Patan, and was 
betrothed to him. Bnt Jia Khongar, 
who then ruletl Junagadh, carried her 
off and married licr, whic.h caused a 
deatlly feud I)etwcenliimaud SidhRajah, 
whoso troops marclied to Junagadh. 
Khongar was betrayed by two of his 
kinsmen, and was slain by Sidh llajali 
and his forti'ess taken. The compicror 
wanted to marry Ranik Devi, but she 
performed sati, and Sidh Rajah raised 
this temple to her memory. 

The temple bears marks of extreme 
old age, the stone being much worn and 
corroded, and all but the tower is gone. 
Inside is a stone with the oSigy in 
relief of Ranik Devi, and a smaller one 
with a represeutation of Ambaji. N. 
of this temple, and close to the yity 
Wall, is a saii atone dated 1519. Close 
to the Lakhiipol Gate, is a well with 


stepa, ascribed to one Madhava, who 
lived in 1294 a.d. 

The Palace is near the centre of the 
town, has four storie.«j, and is 72 ft. 
high. It stands in a court facing the 
entrance, on the right of which is a 
building called tho Mandwa, where 
assemblies take place at marriages. 

16 ro. Limbdl sta. Chief town of 
thecotton-producing state of that name. 

Pop. 13,000. A well-cared-for place, 

very handsome palace. 

46 in. Botad sta. Frontier of the 
Bhaunagar state, 

72 m. Dhola June. sta. (R.) ^efe the 
line turns W. to Dhoraji and Porbandar, 
and E. to P>haiiiiagar, passing at 

85 m. a little N. of Efone^, the 
residence of tho Assistant Political 
Agent Ibr the eastern portion of the 
Province. 

[Excursion to Falitana and the 

Shetrunjee (or Satrunjaya) HUls. 

(Arrangements for a conveyance can 
be iii.ide, by applying to the Uep, Assist. 
Polit. Agent at Songad. No public con¬ 
veyances can be depended upon.) 

Falitana, about 15 in. S. of Songad, 
the latter part of the road over a barren 
country between low rocky hills, is the 
residence of tho chief, and is much en¬ 
riched by the crowds of pilgrims who 
reside in it during their visit to the 
Jloly Mountain, the site of some of tho 
most famous Jain temples in India. 

Tile distance from Palitana to tho 
foot of Satrunjaya, or tho Holy Motui- 
tain, is 1^ m. The road is level, with 
a good water supply, and shaded by 
trees. The ascent begins with a wide 
flight of steps, guarded ou either side 
by a statue of au elephaut. The hill¬ 
side is in many ^daces excessively steep, 
and the mode of conveyance is the doli, 
a seat or tray 18 in. square, slung from 
two poles and carried by four men. 
Few of tho higher-class pilgrims are 
able to make the ascent on foot, so there 
is an ai^lo supply of dolia aud bearers. 

“PaHrona (the Holy Mountain) is 
truly a city of temples, for, exccyifc a 
few tanks, there is notliing else within 
the gates, aud there is a cleanliness 
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withal, about every aouare and pass¬ 
age, poreh and hall, is itself no 
mean source of pleasure. The silence 
too is striking. Now and then in the 
mornings you hear a bell , for a few 
Seconds, or the beating of a drum for as 
short a time, and on holidays chants 
from the larger temples meet your car; 
but generally during the after-part of 
the day the only sounds are those of 
vast flocks of pigeons that fly about 
spasmodically from the roof of one 
temple to that of another. Paroquets 
and squirrels, doves and ringdoves 
abound, and peacocks are occasionally 
mot with on the outer walls. The top 
of the hill consists of two ridges, each 
about 35<i yds. long, with a valley be¬ 
tween. Each of these ridges, and the 
two large enclosuj cs that fill the valley, 
are surrounded by massive battlemeiited 
walls fitted for defence. The buildings 
on both ridges again are divided into 
separate enclosures called generally 

containing one principal temple, with 
varying numbers of smaller ones. Each 
of these enclosures is protected by strong 
gates and walls, anrf all gates are care¬ 
fully closed at sundown.” 

No attempt is made to describe the 
shrines in detail; their general char¬ 
acter is so often repeated that it wouhl 
only bo possible to do so with the aid 
of profuse illustrations. The area en¬ 
closed on the top is small enough for 
any one of ordinary activity to see all 
over it in the course of a two hours’ visit. 

There is one gate leading into tlic 
enclosure, but there are 19 gates witliin, 
leading to the 19 chief Pagodas. Not 
far from the Rmn-pol (pol means gate) 
is a resting-place used by persons or dis¬ 
tinction, with a tolerable room sur¬ 
rounded by open arches. 

James Fergu-sson says;— 

‘ ‘ The gi’ouping together of these 
temples into what may be called ‘ Cities 
of Temples, ’ is a peculiarity wliich the 
Jains practised to a greater extent than 
the followers of any other religion in 
India. The Biiddliists grouped their 
stupas and viharas near and around 
mcred spots, as at Sanchi, Mqnikyala, 
or in Peshawiir, and elsewhere; but 
thdy were scatter^l, and each was sup¬ 
posed to have a.s;^cial meaning, or to 


mark soihe sacred spot. The Hindus 
also grouped their temples, as at Bhu van- 
eshwar or Benares, iu great numbers 
together; but iu all cases because, so 
far as we know, those were the centres of 
a population who believed in the gods 
to whom the temples were dedicated, 
and wanted them for the purposes of 
their wonship. Neither of tnese re¬ 
ligions, liowever, possesses such a group 
of temples, for instance, as that at 
Satrunj.iya, in Guzerat. It covers a very 
large space of ground, and its shrines 
are scattered by hundreds over the sum¬ 
mits of two extensive hills and in the 
valley between them.* The larger ones 
are situated iu tiiks, or separate enclos¬ 
ures, surrounded by high fortified avails; 
the smaller ones lino the silent streets. 
It is a city of the gods, and meant for 
them only, and not intended for the 
use of mortals. 

“All tlie peculiarities of Jain archi¬ 

tecture are found in a more marked 

degree at Palitana than at almost any 
otlier known iflacc, and, fortunately for 
the student of tlie stylo, extending 
through all the ages during which it 
flourished. Some of the temples areas old 
as the 11th century, and they are spread 
pretty evenly over all the intervening 
time down to the present century.” 

James Burgess iu his report gives the 
following general description;— 

“ At tlie foot of the a.scent there are 
some steps with many little canopies 
or colls, li ft. or 3 ft. square, open 
only in front, and caeli liaving in its 
floor a marble .slab caiwed with the 
rp))re.«entation of the soles of two feet 
{ch'irau), very flsit ones, and generally 
with the toes all of one length. A 
little behind, where the ball of the 

g reat toe ought to be, there is a 
iamond-shaped,mark divided into four 
smaller figures by two cross lines, from 
the end of one of which a curved line 
is drawn to the front of the foot. 

“The path is paved with rough 
stones all the Avay up, only interrupted 
hem and there by regular flights of 
steps. At frequent intervals also there 
are rest-houses, more pretty at a dis¬ 
tance than convenient for actual use, 
but atill deserving of attention. High 
up, wa come to a small temple of the 
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Hindu monkey god, Hannman, the 
image bedaubed with Temilion in 
nltra<barbaric stylo. At tiis point the 
path bifurcates to the right leading to 
the northern peak, and to the left to 
the valley between, and through it to 
the southern summit. A little higher 
up, on the former route, is the shrine 
of Hengar, a Mussulman pir^ so that 
Hindu and Moslem alike contend for 
the rcju'csentation of their creeds on 
tliis sacred hill of the Jains. 

“On reaching the summit of the 
mountain, the view that presents itself 
from the top of the walls is magnificent 
in extent; a splendid setting for the 
unique picture. To the E. the pros¬ 
pect extends to the Gulf of Cambay 
near Gogo and Bhaunagar; to the N. it 
is bounded by the granite range of 
Sihorc and the Chamaardi peak; to 
the N.W. and the plain extends as 
far as the eye can reach. From W. 

to E., like a silver ribbon across the 
foreground to the S., winds the Satrun- 
jaya river, which the eye follow.s until 
it is lost between the Talaja and Kho- 
kara Hills in the S.W.] 

[Excursion to Valabhipfur. 

The anticpiarian who is not pressed 
for lime may care from Songad to vi.sit 
the site of the ancient city of Vaia- 
bhipur, which is nearly identical with 
the modern town of Walali, and is 12 m. 
distant by road. The authorities at 
Songad will always arrange the journey. 
Valablupur was perhaps as old as Rome, 
and was the capital of all this part of 
India. The present town (under 5000 
inliab.) is the capital of one of the 
small Kattywar states. It has been 
very much neglected. There are scarcely 
any architectural remains at Walah, 
but old foundations are discovered, and 
sometimes coins, copper plates, mud 
seals, beads, and household images have 
been found in some abundance. The 
ruins can be traced over a large area of 
jungle.] 

Resuming the journey from Songad 
to Bhaunagar, 

90 ni. Bihore sta. (iS'eAore), D.B« 
This was at one time the capital of 
this state. The town, well situated 


m. S. of the rly., has some interest'' 
ing Hindu Temples. 

103 m. Bhaunagar.!^ Hie city (of 
60,000 inhab., founded 1723) stands 
on a tidal creek that mns into- the 
Gulf of Cambay. The head of the 
Gulf above this creek is silting up so 
rapidly that it is very difficult to main¬ 
tain the necessary depth of water for 
native trading vessels and coasting 
steamers. The Bhaunagar state has 
from its first connection with the 
British Government been administered 
by men of intelligence, and the town 
will be found a mo.st pleasing sample of 
the results of native Indian government 
going hand in hand with ^ropean 
progress. The staple export is cotton. 
There arc no interesting ruins, but 
abundance of very handsome modern • 
buildings on Indian models, water 
works, reservoirs, and gardens; and at 
the port will bo seen an intelligent 
adoption of modern mechanical im¬ 
provements. 

The traveller, if he proposes to visit 
Junagadli, Somiiath, Porbandar, or any 
places in the "W., must change itX Bhola 
June. There is nothing to detain him 
until he reaches 

152 ni. (from Wadhwan), Jetalsar 
junc. sta. (R.) This place is theresidence 
of the Assist. Political Agent for the S. 
or Sorath division of tho Province of 
Kattywar. Here the line branches (1) 
S. to Vermcal, (2) W. to Porbaitdar, and 
(3) a road turns N. to Itajkot, thence 
by rail to Vankancr and WadJman^ 

(1) Jetalsar to Vcraiml {rail), 

16. m. (from Jetalsar), Junagadh (the 
old fort) sta., aje D.B., W. of the town, 
opposite a modern gateway, called the 
Jieay Gate; the capital of the state, and 
the residence of the Nawab. Pop. 30,000. 

Situated as it is under the Girnar and 
Datar Hills, it is one of the most pic¬ 
turesque towns in India, while in anti¬ 
quity and historical interest it yields to 
few. The scenery from the hills around 
is most pleasing, and the place has 
attraction? wanting in most ancient 
Indian towns, which, as a rule, are situ¬ 
ated in uninteresting plains. There is 
a groat deal of game in Kattywar, and 
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iajteoiaUy in the Gir, the larse unculti¬ 
vated tract to the S.E. of Junagadh; 
hut the Gir is very unhealthy in the 
early part of the autumn, and again at 
the hegiiining of the rains. 

The fortifications of the present town 
were all built by the Mohamincdans 
after the capture of the ])]ace by Sultan 
Mahmud l^gadha, of Guzerat, about 
1472. The NawaVs JPala.ee is a fine 
modernised building. In front of it is 
a good circle of shops called the Maluihat 
Circle, 

The Tombs of the Nawabs are highly 
DjilShed buildiuga, rvrgussou says: 
“Tl^pre is a cemetery at Junagadh 
where there exists a group of tombs all 
erectedwithiu this century, somewithin 
the last 20 or 30 years, wdiich exhibit, 
more nearly than any others I am ac¬ 
quainted with, the forms towartls which 
the style was tending. The style is not 
without a certain amount of elegance 
in detail. The tracery of the windows 
is executed with precision and appropii- 
ateness." Phitcring the enclosure by 
the N. gate, the tomb of Bahadur Khan 
II. is in front on the 1., next to it the 
tomb of Hamcd Khan II., and on its 
1. that of Ladli Ihi, a lady whose mar¬ 
riage, and the intlueiuie she gained, 
caused no slight difficulty to this state, 
and no little trouble in the Political 
Agency. Jte.side these is the tomb of 
Nawab Mohobat Khan, in Saracenic 
style, anti finely carved. I in. beyond 
the N. gate of the town i.s tlio Sakar 
Bagh, a well laid-out garden that be¬ 
longs to the Vazir. Thero is a two- 
storied villa, siuToumletl by a moat full 
of w'ater. About 50 yds. from the hou.se 
is a menagerie, in which are panthers, 
doer, etc. In a still finer garden at the 
S. of the town, the Sardar Bagb, are 
kept a number of lions and lionesses 
from the Gir forest. ■ Thero arc no 
tigers in tlie Kattywar peninsula, but 
up to the middle of the present century 
lious inhabited all the large jungles, 
and were shot in theOhoteyla Hills E. of 
Rf^kot. Now the animal is confined to 
the Gir. The lion i.s in no way inferior 
to the African species, al^iough the 
mane is not so large. The Gir lion is 
•not a laan-eatet usually, but Col, J. W. 
'^atsbn has heard of one or two well- 


authenticated instances of his killing 
men. 

The soft sSndstone which everywhere 
underlies Junagadh is an interesting 
study. Formed apparently in very 
shallow water, it shows on all sides 
complicated lines of stratification. The 
facility with which it is worked may bo 
one reason why it has been largely 
excavated into cave - dw'ellings in 
Buddhist times. 

The Caves.—In the N. part of the 
town enclosure, near the old telegraph 
office, is the group called the Khapra 
Khodia. TI1C.S0 caves appear to have 

been a monastery, and bear the cogniz¬ 
ance of the then ruling ra(jc, a winged 
griffin or lion. They ap])ear to have 
been two or three stories high. They 
arc, however, excavated in good building 
.stone, and the modem quarrynien have 
been allowed to encroach and injure 
them ; the lower oues have uever been 
systematically cleared out. The most 
iiilcrc.stiiig caves of all arc situated in 
the ITparkot, about 60 yds. N. of the 
great ijios(|ue. They are now closcil by 
an iron gale. They consist of two 
stories, the lower chambers being 11 
ft. high. Mr. Burgess says: “Few 
bases could be found anywhere to excel 
in beauty of design and richness of 
carving those of the .six principal 
pillars.” Inside the 'Waghe.shwariGate, 
throughwhic.h thcGiruar isapproached, 
are the caves known by the name of 
Haim Pinra, a coinjiarativcly modern 
Hindu ascetic who is said to have resided 
in tbciii. 

Tile Uparkot, on the E. side of the 
city, u.sed ns a jail until 1858, is 
now practically deserted. It was tho 
citadol of the old Hindu piinces, and is 
probably the spot from whence Junagailli 
derives its name. Permission to visit 
it must be asked. Without pi'escnting 
any very special features to describe, the 
Uparkot is one of tho most interesting of 
old forts. The parapets on the E., where 
the place is commanded by higher 
ground, have been raised at least three 
Hme.s to give cover against the in- 
creiisingly long range of projectiles. Tho 
views from Hie walls are delightfuL 
Here were quartered the lieutenants of 
tho great Asoka (270 a.c.), and, latei', 
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those of the Gupta kings, llhe entrance 
is beyond the town, in the^^W. wall, and 
consists of three gateways, one inside 
the other. The fort walls here are from 
60 to 70 ft. high, forming a massive 
cluster of buildings. The inner gate¬ 
way, a beautiful specimen of the Hindu 
Toran, has been topped by move recent 
Mohammedan work, but the general 
effect is still good and, with the 
approach cut through the solid rock, 
impressive. On the rampart above 
the gate is an inscription of Manda- 
lika V. dated 14.'>0. Proceeding 150 
yils. to the left, through a grove of 
sitaphal (custard apples), you come to 
a huge 10 in.-bore cannon of bell-inctal, 
17 ft. long and 4 ft. 7 iii. round at tho 
mouth. This gun was brought from 
Dio, where it was left by the Turks. 
There is au Arabic inscription at the 
niuxzlc, which may be translated: “The 
order to make tliis cannon, to ho used 
in tho service of the Almighty, was 
given by the Sultan of Arabia and 
Persia, Sultan Sulainian, sou of Salim 
Khan. May his triumjdi be glorified, 
to punish the enemies of tho State and 
of tlxo Faith, in the capital of Egypt, 
1531." At the breech is in.scribed, 
“ The work of Muhammad, tho son of 
Hamzali." Another large cannon called 
Chudanal, also from Dio, in the southern 
portion of the fort, is 13 ft. long, arul lias 
a imizzlc 14 in. diameter. Near this 
is the Jumma Musjid, evidently 
constructed from the materials of a 
Iliinlu temple. Mr. Burgess says it 
was built by Mahmud liegadha. One 
jilain, slim minaret remains standing, 
but the mos(iue is almost a complete 
rain. Tile ascent to the terrixced roof 
is by a good staircase outside. 

Tho Tomb of Nuri Shah, close to the 
mosciue, is ornamented witli fluted 
cupolas, and a mo.st peculiar carving 
over the door. There arc two Wells in 
the Uparkot—the Adi Clmdi, said to 
have been built in ancient times by 
the slave girls of the Chudasama rulers, 
is descended by a long flight of stcfis 
(the sides of tho descent show the most 
remarkable overlappings and changes 
of lie ill the strata, for which alon« it 
is worth a visit to any one with geo¬ 
logical tastes); and the Naughan, c^t 


to a great depth in the soft rods, and 
with a wonderful circular staircase. 

There is a fine dharmsala belonging 
to the goldsmiths near the Waghesh- 
wari Gate. 

The mountain Girnar is tho great 
feature of Junagadh, and the Jain 
temples upon it are amongst the most 
ancient in the country. It is 3666 ft. 
high, and is one of the most remarkable 
mountains in India. From the city of 
Junagadh only the t(m of it can be seen, 
as it has in front of it lower hills, q{ 
which Jogniya, or Laso Pawadi, 2527 
ft., Lrikshman Tckri, Bensla, 2290 ft • 
high, and Datar, 2779 ft. high, are the 

priuci]»al. Girnar was anciewtiy called 
liaivata or Ujjayanta, sacrad amo^st 
tho Jains to Klmnath, the 22d Tir- 
thankar, and doubtless a place of 
])ilgrimago before the days of Asoka; 
270 U.C. 

Tho traveller, in order to reach Girnar, 
will pass through the 'Wagheshwari 
Gate, which is close to the Uparkot. At 
about 200 yds. from tho gate, to the 
right of tho road, is tlie Temple of 
Wagheshwari, which is joined to the 
road by a causeway about 150 yds. 
long. In front of it is a modern temple, 
three stories high, very ugly, flat- 
roofed, and ouito plain. About a fur- 
lung bcyondRhls is a stone bridge, and 
just beyond it the famous Asoka 
Stone. It is a roun«l boulder of 
granite, nieasuring roughly 20 ft. x 80 
ft., and is covered with inscriptions, 
which prove on examination to be 14 
Edicts of Asoka (270 B.O.) Nearly 
identical inscriptions have been found ^ 
at Dhauli, and near Peshawnr. The 
character is Pali. 

Oil leaving Asoka’s Stone, cross the 
handsome bridge over tho Sonarokha, 
which here forms a fine sheet of water, 
then pass a number of temples, at 
first on the 1. bank of tho river and 
then on the rt., where Fakirs go about 
entirely naked, to the largest of the 
temples dedicated to Damodar, a name 
of Krishna, from Dam, a rope, because 
at tliisj^pot his mother in vain at¬ 
tempted* to confine him with a rope 
when a child. The r,esei'voir at this 
place is accounted very sacred. Tho 
path is now through a wooded valley, 
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with some fine Indian fin traes. Near continues for two^thirds of the asoent, 
a cluster of them is an old shrine called and may be divided into thmc pafts ; 
Bhavanath, a name of Shiva, There at the end of the first the first mat- 
are a number of large monkeys here, house, Chodia-paraba, is reached, 480 
who come, on being called. Unless ft. above the plain. The second halt- 
the traveller be a very good climber, ing-place is Dholi-dcri, 1000 ft. above 
ho will do well to get into a dol.i, for the plain. There the ascent becomes 



Temple of Niranath, Girimr. 


which he will pay 3 or 4 rs. according more difiicult, winding under the face 
to tariff. A long ridge runs up from of the precipice to the thml rest-house, 
the W., and culminates in % rugged 1400 ft. up. So far there is nothing 
scarped rock, on the top of which are veiw trying to any one with an ordin- 
the teinples. Close to the Mandir is a ariw steady brain. But. after that the 
weH called the Cliadd-ni-wao. The path turns to the right along the edge 
paved way begins just beyond this tuid o^a precipice, and consists of steps cut 


































1. Wagheahwarl Gate. 

2. Asoka'a Stone. 

8. Bridge. 

4. Temple of Damndar. 

5, ,, „ Savanath. 

C. ,, „ Bliavanath. 

7. Chadi-ni-wao Well. 

8. Wagheshwari Temple. 

9. Bbairo-Tliniiipa. 

10. Gaomuki^’cmple. 

11. Amba Deva Temple. 


12. Miliparab Khund. 

13. Datatari. 

H. H^thi pagla Kliimd, 

15. Seauwan Temple. 

1(>. UanmandMra Kliiind and Temple. 

17. Kainandal Temple. 

18. Sakri&mbli. 

19. M&llwla. 

20. Sura) Kbund. 

21. Sarkharia. 

22. B4waha Madbl. 
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in tile'rock, and so narr<){« that the 
doli grazes the scarp, whicn rises^'per- 
^ndioularly 200 ft. above the travel¬ 
ler. On the right is seen the lofty 
mountain of DatitVy covered with low 
jungle. At about 1600 ft. there is a 
stono dharmsala, and from this there 
is a fine view of the rock called 
Shairo-Thumpa-, which means “the 
terrific leap. ” It was so called because 
devotees used to cast themselves from 
its top, falling 1000 ft. or more. 

At,235^0 ft. a1)ovo JunagaJIi the gate 
of the enclosure known as tlic Deva 
Kota, or KaKhengar’s Palace, is readied. 
On entering the gate, tlie large enclosure 
of the temples is on the left, while to 
the right is the old gi’anito temple of 
Man Sing, Bhoja Rajah of Cutcli, and 
farther on the much larger one of 
Vdstupala (see below). Built into the 
wall on the left of the entrance is an 
inscription in Sanscrit. Some 16 Jain 
temples here form a sort of fort on the 
ledge at the top of the great cliff, but 
still 600 ft. below the summit. The 
largest temple i.s that of Nimnath (or 
Neininatha), standing in a quadran^ilar 
court 195 X 130 ft. It consists of two 
halls (with tw'o porches, called by the 
Hindus mandapams), and the shrine, 
which contains a large black image of 
Nimnath, tlie 22d Tirthankar, with 
ma.ssivo gold ornaments and jewels. 
Round the shrine is a passage with 
many images in white marble. Be¬ 
tween the outer and imicr halls arc 
two shrines. The outer hall has two 
small raised platforms paved with slabs 
of yellow stone, covered with repre¬ 
sentations of feet in pairs, which retwe- 
sent the 2452 feet of the first disciples. 
On the W. of this is a porch overhang¬ 
ing the perpendicular scar]>. On two 
of the pillars of the niandapam .arc in¬ 
scriptions dated 1275, 1281, .and 1278, 
—dates of 1 -e.storation, when Fergusson 
says it was covered with a coating of 
chunam, and “adorned with coats of 
whitewash ” within.^ The enclosure is 
nearly surrounded inside by 70 celLs, 
each enshrining a marble image, with 
a covered passage in fi'ont of them 
lighted by a perforated stone scroeai. 
The principal entrance was originally 
on the E. side of the court, but it is 


Uf 

now closed, and the entrance from the 
<jourt, in Khengar’s Palace, is that now 
used, Tliere is a passage leading into 
a low dork temple, with granite pillars 
in lines. Opposite the entrance is a 
rccc.ss con tail jing two large black im¬ 
ages ; in the back of the recess i.s a lion 
ram])ant, and over it a crocodile in 
bas-relief. Behind these figures is a 
room from which Ls a descent into a 
cave, with a large white marble image, 
an object of the most superstitious 
veneration by the Jains, Which thfl 
priests u.su.ally try to conceal. It has 
a .slight hollow iu the shoulder, said to 
be caused by water dropping from the 
car, wlicncc it was called Amijhera, 
“nectar drop.” lii the N. porch are 
inscriptions wliicli state that in Samwat 
1216 certain Thakom completed the 
slirine, and built the Temple of Amhika'. 
After leavingthis, there arc three temples 
to the left. That on the S. side contains 
a colossal image of Rishablia Deva, 
tlie 1st Tirtlrnnkar, exactly like that 
at Satrunjaya, called Bhim-Padam. 
On the throne of this im.ago is a 
slab of yellow stone carved in 1442, 
with figures of the 24 ‘ Tirtliankars. 
Opposite this temple is a modern one 
to Panchabai. W. of it is a large 
temple called Mahikamsi, sacred tp 
Parshw.anath. N. again of this is 
another temple of P,arshwanath, which 
contains a largo white marble image 
canopied by a cobra, whence it is called 
Sh.rs/iphain, ‘ ‘ an arrangement not un- 
fro(inciitly found in the S. but rare in 
the N.” (Fergusson). It bears a date 
—1803. The last temple to the N. is 
Kumaxapalas, which has a long open 
ortico on the W., and appears to have 
eon destroyed by the Mohammedans, 
and restored in 1824 by Hausraja Jotha. 
These temples are along the W. face of 
the hill, and are all Gnclo.sed. Outside 
to the N. is the Bhima Kunda, a tank 
70 ft. X 50 ft., in which Hindus bathe. 
“Immediately behind the temple of 
Neminatha is the triple one erected by 
the brothers Tejpala and Vaatupala 
(built 1^7).” The plan is that of 3 
temples Joined together. The shrine 
has an image of Mallinath, the 19th 
Tirthankar. Farther N. is the temple 
of Sampratl Rajalt. This temple is 
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■probably one of the oldest on the hill,' 
^te 1158. Samprati is said to have 
ruled at Ujjain in the end of the 3d 
cent. B.c,, and to have been the son 
of Kunala, Asoka’s third sun. S. of 
this, and 200 ft. above the Jain temples, 
is the Gmmukha Shrim, near a plenti¬ 
ful spring of water, from it the crest 

of the morintain (3330 ft.) is reached by 
a steep ilip^ht of stairs. Here is an 
ancient temple of Ainba Mata, which 
is inncli resorted to liy newly-raariicd 
couples of the liralinian caste. The 


fropji;. Tok,the rt. is a stone platform 
surrounding an unusually fine manp 
tree, with a tank just beyond, and th# 
shrine of Daiar, a building 30 ft. high 
with a fluted cone at top. Here it is 
necessary to take off one’s shoes. The 
shrine and the whole place are very 

attractive. 

There is a Leper Asylum near the 
Datar Temple for 100 lepers of both 
.sexes, built at the cx]>ensc of the Yazir 
Sahib Hahu-ud-din. H.ll.H. Prince 
Albert Victor laid the foundation-stone 



biidc .and bridegroom have their clothes j 
tied together, and attended by their 
male and female relations, adore tl'.e 
goddess and present cocoa-nuts and 
other offerings. This pilgrimage is 
supposed to procure for, the couple a 
long continuance of wedded bliss. To 
the E., not far off, arc the 3 rocky 
spires of the Goraknath, the Nimuath 
or Gilru-dattasu, and the Kalika Peaks. 

S.E. of the Vorawal Gate , of Juri- 
agadh is the Shiine of Jamlal'Shah or 
DatV* After passing under a low arch 
mjgr the city, the hoxise of the Mryawdr 
or attendant of the shrine is seen in 


in 1890. Above it, 4 m. in S.E. direc¬ 
tion, is the Datar peak (2779 ft.) 

On the summit of the hill is a small 
shrine, and a very beautiful view. The 
hill is held sacred by Mohammedans 
and Hindus alike, and is supposed to 
have a beneilci.al effect on lepers, who 
repair to it in considerable numbers. 

61 m. Verawal sta. ific The railw'ay 
terminus is on the W. side of the city, 
close to the walls, and about ^ m. from 
the lighthouse at the landing-place. 
Tl’is is a very ancient sea-port, and 
probably owes its existence to its more 
celebrated neighbour PeUan, Smnnaih. 






im 


It^rose into notico during the tine of 
the Guzerat sultana, and in thoir reigns 
Iw^rae, until superseded by Surat, the 
principal port of embarkation for 
Mohammeuan pilgrims to Mecca. It 
is stiJl a nourishing little seaport. In 
the Temple Harsad Mata is a celebrated 

inscription (1204), rccoiding that a 

mosque was endowed in that year, and 
bearing dates in four diiTcrent eras. 
It was from this inscription that it was 
discovered that the Valabhi era com¬ 
menced in 819 A.i>., and the Shri Sing 
era from 1113 a.I). The river Devka 
flows to thetN. of Vcrawal, and joins 
the sea at a place called Dani Barn. 
The Jaleshvar Tcnnple, about 2 m. 


Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and African 
coast. The place is renowned in Hindu 
mythology. It was here the Jadavs slew 
each other, and here Krishna was shot 
by tbo Bliil. In the Gir forest, inland 
from Patau, is the only ]>laoe in India 
where there are one or two separate 
communities of African negroes. Mah¬ 
mud of Ghazni conquered iKe town in 
1024 A.P., and it appears that he left 
behind a Mohammedan Governor. 
Subsequently the Hindths recovered 
their power, but it was again cast down 
by Alagli Khan circa 1300 A.P., and 
the coast belt or Nagher kingdom con¬ 
quered. From this date Mohiim- 
modau supremacy prevailed tkioughout 





Scale of Miles 


Verawtil and Patau. 


Stenfirdli fieoj,' Xatah* 


N.W. from the town, at the mouth ou 
the right bank, is of groat antiijuity. 
On tlie S.W. face of Vcrawal tbere is a 
modern sea-wall and an unfiuishcd 
stone pier, with a liglithouse at the end 
of it. A large Custom House has been 
built on the sea face, and near it is a 
dock established on reclaimed land. 

On the sea-shore, nearly 3 ni. to the 
S.E., is Patau Somnath, also known as 
Prabhas Fatan, or lleva Patan, the 
Semenai of Marco Polo. Tlie anchor¬ 
ages at Verawal and Patan are so bad 
that it is hard to account for the un¬ 
doubted fact that from the earliest 
times they carried on a trade with the 


the belt, and from the reign of Muham¬ 
mad Tughlak regular governors were 
appointed. Finally, owing to the gal¬ 
lantry and statesmanshi]) of Diwan 
Amarji, it was conquered by the Nawab 
of Junagadh in whoso hands it remains. 

About the middle of the 15th cent. 
Somnath (with Verawal) had become 
the princi])al port of embarkation for 
Mohamn)edan pilgrims to the cities 
of Mecca and Madinab, and this lasted 
till it was superseded by Burat. 
Though it is eclipsed now as far as 
wealth fmd population ore concerned, 
by the adjacent port of Verawal, it is 
still an important town. 

Proceeding from Verawal to Patan by 
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the road, to tho rt. ia a vast burial- 
ground, with thousands of tombs, and 
paliaa. There are also buildings which 
well deserve examination after the tra¬ 
veller has seen tho city. The Junagadh, 
or W. Gate, by which Patau is entered, 
is a triple gate, and is clearly of Hindu 
architecture. The centre part of the 
first division of tho gateway is very 
ancient, and is shown to be Hindu by 
the carving of two elephants on cither 
side pouring^water over Lakshini; but 
the figure of the goddess is almost 
obliterated. 

After passing the second gate on the 
loft, is the W. wall of a mosque of tho 
time of Mahinnd. There is no inscrip¬ 
tion in it, but its antiquity is so certain 
that the Nawab lias assigned the 
revenue of throe villages for keeping it 
ill order. After passing the third 
portal of tho Junagadh Gateway, there 
arc four stones on the right hand, of 
which tivo have Guzerati, and two San¬ 
scrit inscriptions. Driving on straight 
through the bazaar, which is very 
narrow, and has quaint old houses on 
either side, the Jummn M'nsjid is 
reached. I’lie entrance is by a porch, 
which has been a niandir in front of a 
Hindu temple. 

The most interesting part of this very 
ancient building is, that in ear’ll of the 
four corners is a carving of two human 
figures, with the Bo tree between them. 
A low door in the "W. side of the porch 
leads into tho court of the mosque, 
which is much ruined ; it has boon 
deserted for 25 years, and inhabited by 
Moslem fishermen, who dry their fish 
ill it. 

To i-each the Old Temple of Som- 
nath it is necessary to drive through 
the bazaar of Patan and turn to the 
right. The temple is close to the sea. 
Fergusson considers that it W’as prob¬ 
ably never a large temple, but adds that 
the dome of its porch, which measures 
33 ft. across, is as large as any we know 
of its age. The interior of the porch is 
oven now in its ruins very striking. 
"From what fragments of its sci^lptured 
decorations remain, they must have 
been of great beauty, quite equal to 
anything we know of this class of their 
age,” It was, :^o doubt, like the temple 


of Nimuath, on Girnar, surrounded by 
an enclosure which would make it a 
strong place. Now the temple stands 



Totuplc of Soiiinatli. 


alone, stripped even of its marble ; like, 
but superior to, the temples at Dablioi 
and Lakkuiidi. There are throe en¬ 
trances to tho porch, and a corridor 
round the central octagonal space, 
which is covered by the great dome. 
There are four small or domes. Tho 
dome ill the centre is supjiorted by 
eight pillars and eight arches, and no 
wood seems to have been used. The 
pillar on tho right hand, looking from 
the E., next but one before reaching 
the adytum, has an inscription, which 
is all illegible but the date, Samwat 
1697 = 1640 A.D. The walls on the 
N., S., and W. sides have each two 
handsomely carved niches, in which 
there have been idols. 

The temple is said to have been first 
built of gold by Soinraj, then of silver 
by Havana, then of wood by Krishna, 
and then of ston e by Bhi mdeva. Though 
three times destroyed by the Moham¬ 
medans, it was nevertheless three times 
rotuilt, and so late as 1700 a.d. was 
still a place of great sanctity. But in 
1706 Aurangzib ordered its destruction, 
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and seeras every Reason to believb 
that thUt order was carried oat 
Sultan Mahmud’s celebrated expedi¬ 
tion was in 1024 a.d. ; be seems to liave 
marched with such rapidity, by way of 
Guzerat, that the Hindu rajahs were 
unable to collect their forces for its 
defence. Thence he seems to have 
marched upon Somuath, and after a 
sharp fight for two days to have con- 

i uered Mth the city and the temple, 
ininonso spoil was found in the temple, 
and after a short stay Mahmud returned' 
to Hliaziii. It was ou this occasion 

that ho is sufiposed to have carried olf 
the famous so-called “Gates of Soiii- 
nath," now in the fort at Agra. The 
traveller may at once dismiss from his 
mind as a fable that the gates brought 
from Ghazni to Agra in Lord Ellcn- 
borough’s lime wore taken from Som- 
natb. They are of Saracenic design, 
and are constructed of Himalayan cedar 
(seeAgra).^ Elliotsaysthat 10,000 popu¬ 
lated villages were held by the temple as 
an endowment, and tliat 300 nuisicjans 
and 500 dancing-girls were attached to 
it. There were also 300 barbers to sliavo 
the heads of the pilgi-ims. 

The confluence of the Three rivers, 
or Trivetii, to the E. of the town, lias 
been, no doubt, a sacred sjiot from 
times of remote anti<iuity. To reach 
this the traveller will ja-occed through 
the E. gate, called the Nairn, or “small,” 
also the Saiujam, or “conlliiciice gate.” 
It has ]>ilasters on either side, and on 
the ca[)ilals figures arc rejiresentcd issu¬ 
ing out of the mouths of Makai-s, a 
fabulous crocodile, wliich in Hindu 
mythology is the emblem of the God 
of Love. About a J in. E. of the gate, 
outside it, you come to a pool on the 
right hand, called the Kund, and a 
small building on tlic left called the 
Adi Tii-th, and then to a temple and 
the Tirth of Trivoni, where jicople are 
always bathing. The stream hero is 
from 200 to 300 yds. broad, and runs 
into tho sea. N. of this, about 200 
yds. off, is the Suraj Mandir, or temple 
to the sun, half broken down by Mah¬ 
mud, standing on high ground, and 
wondrously old and curious. Over the* 

’^Thcro ia a beantifal illnatration of them 
In Yulo'a Marco Polo. 

[/ndia] 


door of the-ady turn are groups of figures, 
with a tree between each two. Hiaide 
the adytum is a round red mark for 
the sun, not ancient; and below is a 
figure of a goddess, also coloured red. 
On the W. and S. outer walls are masses 
of carving much Avorn. At the bottom 
there is a frieze of Keshuri lions, that 
is, lions with elephants’ trunks. This 
temple is probably of tho same ago as 
that of Somnath. About^250 ytu. to 
the W. is a vast tomb, quite plain ; and 
below, in a sort of quarry, is a subter- 
i'eineous tciiiplu, wliich ia called Ahdi 
Shah’s. The same name is given to 
a mosque with six cupolas to the N., 
which has been a Hindn tempi?. 

Returning from this, and re-entering 
tho Nana Gate, pi*oceed 200 yds. to the 
N.W., where is the temple built by 
Ahalya liai, to replace the imcient Som- 
iiath. Below the temple is another, 
reached by descending 22 steps. The 
dome of this subterraneous building is 
supported by 16 pillars. The temple 
itself is 13 ft. sq. It is of no interest 
except on account of its builder, Ahalya 
Bai. 

Returning tovrards Veraw'al, about ^ 
111 . outside tho Patan Gate is tho Mai 
Puri, which in ancient times was a 
temple to the sun. The carving of 
this building is cxipiisitc, and in better 
preservation than that of tlie temple of 
Somuath. In the centre of the build¬ 
ing is an enclosure 6 ft. sq., in which 
jMai Puri, “the Perfect Mother,” is 
buried. A legend is told about her, 
Avhich alleges that she brought about 
the siege of Somnath by Mahmud. 
The temple or mosque, as the Moslems 
have made it, contains a mass of old 
Hindu carving, still beautiful though 
mutilated. This temple is a perfect 
gem, and ought to bo visited by every 
traveller. About 300 yds, to the E. is 
a plain stone enclosure on the right of 
the road, in which are tho tombs of 
J’afar and Muzafiar, quite plain, but 
with pillars 3 ft. high at tho headstone. 
Not far from the Mai Puri is the tomb 
of Silah Shah- There is a curious stand 
for lamps here carved in stone, in tho 
shape of a crown. To the S.E., about 
50 yds., is the tomb of MangroliShah, 
iprhich has been reatored. Before reach* 
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ing the shrine you through the 
porch of an ancient Hindu tcm}ue. 

Not far from, this spot is the BhiU 
Bhaiijan Pagcila ou the s'*-a-shoi’e, 
locally known as Bliuliyo, very old, 
perhaps of the 14th century. It is 60 
ft. high, and fonns a good mark for 
sailors. To the E. of the pagoda is a 
clear space, whore Englishmen coming 
from liajkot pitch their ten ts. 

Many coasting steamers call at Vera- 
wal, and a traveller can go hy sea to 

Bombay or to forbandar, Ciilcli, or 

Karachi. If ho desires to return by 
laud, ho had better retrace his stcp.s to 
Jetalsar June. 

}j 

(2) Jetcihar to Porhamlar {rail). 

16 m. (from Wadliwim), Dhoraji, 
an important commercial town, pop. 
16,000, and, at 

231 m., Porbandar terminal sta., 
D.B., E. of the town, the capital of the 
state of that name, and a place of some 
interest. ItisidentitiedwiLhtlioaiiuieut 
city of SudAmpuri, known to readers of 
the BhaqamUi. Near this is an old 
temple of Sudama. The line is con¬ 
tinued for goods traffic along the shore 
to the creek W. of the town, where it ter¬ 
minates in n wharf, llei-o the traveller 
lias reached a very okl-world corner, 
not recommended to visitors in a hurry, 
but very interesting to those who have 
leisure, or to sportsmen. ^I’lie coasting 
steamers between Bombay and Kar¬ 
achi touch at Porbandar. 

[Tlie places of intere.st in the neigh- 
bonrliood are— 

Sht-inagar, 9 ra. N.W. of Porbandar, 
believed to have been the first capital 
of the Jethwa Rajputs, There arc re¬ 
mains of ail ancient temple of the sun. 

Miani^ a very ancient seaport 18 ni. 
N.W. of Porbandar. 

Chaya, a village 2 m, S.E. of Por¬ 
bandar, was once the capital. The old 
palace is still there. 

Biieshwar, 8 in. N. of Ranawao sta., 
a.small village E. of the Barda Hills. 
There is here a fine templecof consider¬ 
able autiquity, and in good pi:cscrvation. 

or Bhumti, is about 12 m. 
Sfl 5 ii&jp^eshwBr> or 24 m. from Por- 
baiyii^||iy the .ifpad passing W. of th^ 


Barda Hills. This place is now absol¬ 
utely ruined and deserted; it wa» the 
capital of the Jethwas when at the 
zenith of their power. It lies in a 
gorge of the Barda Hills ; the ruins are 
of the 11th or 12th century. The most 
interesting remain.^ are the Lakliota, the 
Ganesh Dehra, the Rampol, the Jeta 
Wao, and the group of temples near the 
Son Kan.sanTank, and some ruins ou the 
summit of the Abapura Hill. It was 
at one time a large fLourishing city. It 
is about i m. 3. of Bhauwar) a fort be¬ 
longing to the .lam of Nawanagar, 

40 m. S.E. from Porbandar, at Mad- 
havapur, Krishna is said to have been 
married. There is an important temple 
iledicated to him there.] 

(3) Jctalmr to Jtajkot (^rocul), thence rail 
to Wadhvxin. 

If the traveller returns by rail to 
Jetalsar junc., ho is there jnst .50 m. 
S. of Rajkot, the capital of tlie Province. 
Tliere is a good road all the way. At 
26 m. Gondal is tlic capital of that 
state, and tins residence of the chief. 

I’his is a cheerful, well cared-foi' town, 
with many handsome temples. The 
public olfices are .situated out.side the 
town on open sites surrounded by gar¬ 
dens. The courtyard of the jmlace is 
very handsome. 

50 in. Rajkot sta.,]4c a civil and 
military station, the residence of the 
Political Agent, and the headijiiartem 
of the aJaninistration. 

The m<^st important public work in 
Rajkot is the Kaimr-i-IIivd Bridge. 
over the Aji river, built by Mr. S. R. 
Booth, whose name is connected with 
nearly every important motlcru buiUl- 
ing in the Province. The total cost 
of the bridge was 117,500 rs., of which 
the Chief of Bhannagar paid all but 
7500 rs. The munificent donor of this 
bridge was educated at tlie llajkumar 
College, on which he bestowed 100,000 
rs. to build a wing and a residence for 
the principal, and further coutribiitcd 
50,000 rs. to the Endowment Fund. 

The Majhicmar College deserves a 
'visit, as the place where the young 
princes of Kattywar aro educated. It 
was opened in 1870. On the ground 
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floor isa ilne hall, which gives access to 
the class-rooms. Some good portraits 
hang on the walls. Along botli fronts 
is a massive verandah, and over the E. 
entrance a rectangular tower 55 ft. 
high.. The entrance is on tlie W., and 
is hanked by two circular towers. Tlie 
N. and S. wings contain 32 suites of 
bedrooms and sitting-rooms, bath¬ 
rooms and lavatories. To the W. of 
the N. wing is a chemical laboratory, 
and oil the opposite side a gymii.^sium 
uud racquct-court. N. of tho labora¬ 
tory are extensive stables. I’lie young 
princes, besides playing all manly 
games, are drilled as a troop of cavalry. 
W. of the quadrangle are the liouses of 
the Principal and vice-principal, with 
extensive gardens. S. of the buildings 
is the crickct-liold of 19 acres. Tlic 
college was founded by Col. Keatingc. 

The J/iff/ir School was opened in Janu¬ 
ary 1875. It cost 70,000 rs,, which w'cre 
given b^the Nawab of Junagadli. In 
the centre is a fine hall. 

N.E. of Rajkot are thaJuMbe Water 
Works, which are for the supply of the 
town. 

An nnbridged and uumetalled road 
(impassable in wret weather) leads to 
(54 in.) Natoamgar or Jamniigurc, 
cajntal of the state of that name, W'heiiec 
Mandin can bo reached by native craft. 
Small steamers occasionallyply between 
IJooi, ne.ar Nawaiiagar, and Bombay. 
The best way to reach Mandvi w'ould 
bo by steamer ’ direct from Bombay. 
Steamers call about twice a week. 

From Rajkot the Morvi State Hall¬ 
way (a narrow gauge (2'r)) line) runs 
N.E. to Wadhwati, via Vankaner June, 
sta. (25 m.) This is the capital of a 
small state and the residence of the 
chief. The country around is undulat¬ 
ing, rising into hills W. and S. of the 
town. From Vankaner tho line nins E. 
to (51 m.) Wadhwan, where it joins the 
B. B, and C.I. Railway, leaving the tra¬ 
veller at tho spot where ho commenced 
his travels in Kattyw’ar (see above)— 
"Wadliwau to Ahmed abad is 80 m. 

A line is under construction from 
Viramgam to Mehsana, which mil save 
a considerable distance to traveller# 
going towards Delhi, and obviate a 
break of gauge. 


ROUTE 8 

Rewabi to Ferozepur 

Bewari June! sta. is 52 m. S.W. of 
Delhi, described in Rtc. 6. 

74 m. Hansi sta., D.B., a modern town 
of 13,000 inhabitants, lies on the W. 
J umna Canal. It is said to have been 
founded by Anang Pal Tuar, King of 
Delhi, and was long the capital of 
Hariana. There aro ruins of an ancient 
Cifailcl and some remains of gatew^ays, 
ami a high brick wall, with bastions 
and loop-holes. This old town has-no 
connection with the new, whicii, like 
many others in this district, owes its 
origin to tho establishment of a secure 
British mle, and the opening up of 
tho country by railways. Tho canal 
wdiich flows by it is fringed with hand¬ 
some tree-s. In 1783 it was desolated 
by famine, but in 1795 the famous ad¬ 
venturer George Thomas fixed his head¬ 
quarters at llausi, which forthwith 
began to revive. In 1802 British rule 
was established, and a cantonment was 
fixed licre in wliich a considerable 
force, chiefly of local levies, was sta¬ 
tioned. In 1867 these troops mutinied, 
murdered all tho Europeans they could 
lay hands upon, and plundered tho 
country. When peace was restored the 
cantonment was abandoned. At Toshan, 
23 Ill. to the S.W., are some ancient 
inscriptions. They arc cut in the rock 
half the way up, as is a tank which is 
much visited by pilgrims, who come 
from great distances to the yearly fair 
there. 

89 m. Hissar sta. (R.), D.B. Pop. 
14,000. The W. Jumna Canal 
the Emperor Feroz Shah crosses from E. 
to W. In 1826 it was restored by the 
British. In this place as well as in 
Hausi the local levies revolted during 
the Mutiny of 1857, but before Delhi 
was taken, a body of Sikh levies, aided 
by contingents from Patiala ami Bic- 
kanur, un^cr General Van Cortlandt, 
utterly routed them. 

As at Hansi, so here the modern 
town owes its present prosperity to a 
t settled rule and to the introduction of 
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railways. Like many other colonies, it 
has been formed at the foot of'^'an old 
mined town, which lies to the S. of 

it. It \m foumled in 1304 a.d. by 

the F.niperor Feim Shah, whose favour¬ 
ite residence it becaine. At Hissar 
there is a. Government cattle - farm 
managed by a European superintendent, 
and attached to it is an estate of 43,287 
acres for pasturage. 

The DiMrict of Hmar borders on the 
Rajpntaua Desert, and is itself little 
better than a desolate waste sparsely 
scattered over with low bushes. 'J'ho 
water-supply is very inadequate, the 
iiv6rage rainfall being only 5 in. The 
chief Itream is the Ohwjijar, whicli, 
with scant verdure along its banks, 
winds through the district like, a green 
riband. The Ft'.roz Shah Canal passes 
through a part of the district, and 
further irrigation schemes are contem¬ 
plated, 

140 in. Sirsa sta. Pop. 14,000. 
The town and fort are auppo.scd to have 
been founded by one Rajah Saras, about 
the middle of the 6th century. A 
Muslim historian mentions iL as Savsiiti. 
A great cattle-fair is held hero in 
August and Sejitember, at w'hicb 150,000 
head of cattle are expo.sed for sale. 

187 in. Bhatinda junc. sta. (1400 
inhab.) From this place a raihvay 
runs E. to Patiala and Rajjmra (Rte. 11) 
and Uruballa (Rte. 11). There is a very 
high pvctures(|no fort seen well from 
the railway, but the modern town con¬ 
tains nothing of special interest. It 
was brouglit into evistenee by the Brit¬ 
ish shortly before tljc Mutiny. 

213 m. Eot-Eapura junc. sta. (R.) 
From here a branch line of 50 m, runs 
W. to Fazilka on the Sutlej river. 

241 m. Ferozepur sta.3tc (R.)> D.B. 
A largo town, fort, with militaiy can¬ 
tonment 2 m. to the S. (40,000 inhab.) 
The place was founded in the time of 
Feroz Shah, Emperor of DeChi, 1351-87 
A.1). At the time of occupation by the 
Britifih it was in a declining state, but 
t^fOBgh > the exertions of Sir Henry 
. Lawrence and his successors it has in**,' 


creased to its present importance. 
There is a large commerce and a cotton- 
press. The main streets are wide and 
W6ll paved, while a circular road whlcli 
girdles the \val] is lined by the gardens 
of wealthy residents. 

The Fort, which contains the prin¬ 
cipal arsenal in the Panjab, was rebuilt 
in 1858, and greatly strengtbencil in 
1887. The raihvay and the tmnk road 
to Ludhiana separate it and the town 
from the Cantoument. 

The Memorial CImrch, in honour of 
tliose who fell in the Sutlej campaign 
of 1845-46, was destroyed in the 
Mutiny, but has since been re.stored. 

Ill the cemetery lie many dis¬ 
tinguished soldicr.s, amongst them 
Major George Broadfoot, C.B., Madras 
Army, Governor-General’s Agent, N.W. 
Frontier, who fell at Forozsliah in 
1845. 

On the 16th of December .1845 the 
Sikhs invaded the district, h'nt, after 
desperate fighting, W'ere repulsed. Since 
then ])oacc has jirevailed, except during 
the Mutiny of 1857. In May of that 
year one of the two Sepoy regiments 
stationed at Ferozepur revolted, .^nd, in 
spite of a British regiment and some 
Jinglish artillery, plundered and de¬ 
stroyed the Cantonment. 

The three great battlofie.lds of the Pan¬ 
jab campaign can best be visited from 
this ])nint. Feimshah, where the battle 
was fought on 21st and 22d December 
1845, is distant 13 m, in a S.E. direction, 
and Mudki is 7 m. beyond it in a 
strabijlit line. Tlio fight at the latter 
place was (.n the 18tli December 1845. 
Siibraon was the scene' of a groat battle 
on 10th February 1846. It is 24 
lu. distant from Ferozepur in N.E. 
direction. 

64 m. ii'om Ferozepur Lahore sta. 
(see Rte. 14.) 
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ROUTE 9 

JUTTOp TO AGM 

From Jeypore to Bandikui jane, 
sta. (R.), 56 in, (see Rte. 6). 

116 m. Bhortpur sta., D.B., the 
residence of the Maharajah chief of tlic 
Jat state (67,000 inhab.) The niling 
family is descended from ^ Jat Zam- 
indar named Churaman, who harassed 
the rear of Aurangzib’s army during 
his expedition to the Deccan. He was 
succeeded by his brother and after him 
by his nephew, Suraj Mall, who fixed 
*his capital at Bhurtpur, and subsc- 
fiuently (1760) drove out tlie Maratha 
governor from Agm, and made it liis 
own residence. 

In 1765 the Jats were repulsed before 
Delhi and driven out of Agra, 

In 1782 Sindia seized Blmrtpnr 
and the territory; however, he restored 1 
14 districts to them, and when he got 
into difiicnltics at Lalkot he made an 
alliance with the Jat chief Ranjit Sin¬ 
dia ; and the Jats were defeated by 
Ghulam Kadir at Fatohpnr-Sikri, and 
were driven back on Bhurtpur, but 
being reinforced at the cud of the same 
year, in 1788, they raised the blockade 
of Agra, and Sindia recovered it. In 
1803 the British Goveniment made a 
treaty with Ranjit, who joined General 
Lake at Agra with 5000 horse, and re- 
coiveii territory in return. But Baiijit 
intrigued with .laswant Rao Holkar, 
Then followed the siege of Bhurtpur 
by Lake, who was repulsed with a loss 
of 3000 men. Ranjit tlicn made over¬ 
tures for peace, which vrere accepted on 
the 4th of May 1805. Troubles a^ajn 
breaking out regarding the succession, 
Bhurtpur w'as again besieged, and on 
the 18th of January 1826, after a siege 
of six weeks, the ^nace was stormed by 
Gen. Lord Combermere. The loss of 
the besieged ivas estimated at 6000 men 
kUled and wounded. The British had 
103 killed, ami 477 ’.vouuded' and 
mlssiug. 

walled city of Bhurtpur is ^ 
irre^lar oblong, lying N.E. and S.\VT 
The inner fort is contained in the N.E. 
hi^pf the outer fort Three palaces < 


run right across the centre of the idher 
fort frBm E. to W., that to the E. being 
the Rajah’s Palace. Next is an old 
palace built by Badan Sing. % tlie 
W. is a palace which is generally styled 
the Eamara; it is furnished in a semi- 
European style. 

There are only two gates tb the inner 
fort, the Chau Burj Gate on the S., and 
the Asaldati on the N. The bastion 
at the N.W. corner of the inner fort is 
called the Jovmhar Burj, and is worth 
ascending for the view. N. of the 
Kamara Palace is the Court of Justice, 
the Jewel Office, and the Jail. On the 
road between the Chau Buij Gat6 of 
the inner fort and the Anah^atc of 
the outer fort are the Ganga ki Mandir, 
a market-place, the new mosque, and 
the Lakhshmaiiji temple. 

133 m. Achnera junc. sta. (R.) 
This is the junction of a line of railway 
passing through Muttra to Bindraban 
and to Hathras ou the East Indian Rail¬ 
way. Also to Furakhubad, Fatehgarh, 
and Cawnpore. As, however, the 
journey from Agia to Cawnpore can be 
made more conveniently by the East 
Indian Railway, this route will not be 
described in detail. (For Muttm, Bin- 
(Iraban, and Dig sec Rte. 10.) Fateh* 
pur-Sikri (see below) is 10 m. S.W. 
f^rom Achnera by a direct track, and 
nearly 13 m. via Kiraoli and the Agra 
road. 

149 m. AGRA Fort 8ta.3^ (R.), 
D. B. where travellers alight for the 
hotels. It is W. of the Fort, just 
outside the Delhi Gate, and is used by 
all the lines running into Agra. The 
cantonment sta., junc. of the Indian 
Midland lily, to Gwalior and Jhansi, is 
2 m. S. of the Fort sta. About I in. up 
the river is the Pontoon Bridge whieii 
leads from the city to the old East 
Indian Railway station, now used for 
goods only. 

This is the second city in size and 
importance of the N.W. Provinces, 
and has a%op. of 165,000. It is 841 
ui. distant from Calcutta by rail, and 
189 m. from Delhi. It stands on tho 
W. or right bank of the Jumna, here 
crossed by a Bailwuy Bridge of 16 spans. 
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it was the place where'Akbar encamped 
Itmeraxy. « when he first came to Agra. In it is 
Though a week might vciy pleasantly the shrine of Eamal Khan, 40 ft. long, 
be spent in visiting the sights in and and rectangular. It has red sandstone 
around Agi'a, they can be seen in pillars with square shafts and Hindu 
shorter tinie, and for those pisrsons who bracket capitals. Bi'oad oaves project 
have not many days at their disposal from above the entablatures, and are 
the following Itinerary may be of ser- supported by beautiful oj^en - w'ork 
vice :— brackets of a tliorougbly Hindu ckar- 

1st Day, —Fort and Palace, acter. Tha great well is at the hack 

A/ternomi .—Drive to the Jumiiia Alus- of Kamal Ehan’s shrine ; it is 220 ft. 
jid aiul oil to the Taj. iii circumference, with a 16-sided ex- 

2d Day, Morning .—Drive to Sikan- terior, each side measuring 13 ft 9 in. : 
dorah, Aftemomi .—To Itimadu ’d- at it 52 people could draw water at once, 
daulah. From such works it appears that Agra 

Atost people Avill like to visit some of was the seat of govennnent under 
the places more than once. A full day, or Babar and Humayiiii, though after ^ 
bettor still, 24 hours should be devoted Huiuayun’s restoration ho resided 
to the excursion to Fatehimr-Sikri. frofjncritly at Delhi, and died and Avas 

hni ied there. Agra toAvn was probably 
The old Native City covered about then on the bank of the Jumna. Akbar 
11 sq. ra., half of Avhieh area is still removed from Fatelipur-Sikri to Agra 
inhabited. It is clean and has a good about 1.568, but built the fort in 1566. 
bazaar. The chief Articles of Niiiivc The only buildings that can now ho 
Manufacture are gold and silver em- attributed to Akbar himself arc the 
broidery, carving in soapstone, and walls and the Magazine to the S. of 
imitation of the old inlay Avork (pietra the Water (late, once Akbar’s audiciice- 
dura) on white marble. hall. He died at Agra in 1605. Jo- 

The C&ntonment and Civil Station liangir left Agra in 1618, and never 
lie to the S. and S.W. of the Fort, and returned. Shah Jehan resided at Agra 
E. of them on the river bank is the from 1632 to 1637, and built the Pearl 
famous Taj. Mosque, the Cathedral Mosque, and the 

History. —Nothing certain is knoAvn Taj. lie was deposed by his son Aurnng- 
ofAgra before the Mohammedan period, zibin 1658, but liv,id as a State prisoner 
The house of I.odi Avas the first Mo- seven years longer there. Auraiig- 
hammedan dynasty which chose Agra zih romOA'C<l the scat of government 
for an occasional residmice. Before ponnanciitiy to Delhi. In 1764 it was 
their time Agra AA'as a district of Biana. taken by Siiraj Alall, of Bhurtpur and 
Sikandar bin Bahlol Lodi died at Agra Surnroo, AA'ith an army of Jats, aa'Iio did 
ill 1515 A.n., but Avas buried at Delbi. much damage to Agra. In 1770 the 
Sikandar Lodi built the Barahdari Maratlia.s captured it, and AVorccxx>elleil 
Palace, near Sikandarah, Avhich suburb by Najaf Khan in 1774. In 1784 Alu- 
received its name from him. The Lodi hammad Beg Avas Governor of Agra, 
Khan ka 'I'ila, or Lodi's Mound, is now and was besieged by Mahadaji Sinaia, 
built overwith modem houses; it is said Avho took it in 1784, and the Marathas 
to be the site of the }tala’ce of the Lodis, held it till it Avas taken by Lord Lake, 
called Badalgarh. Babar is said to have 17th October 1803. ■ Since then it has 
had a garden-palace on the E. bank of been a British possession. In 1835 the 
the Jumna, nearly opposite the Taj, and scat of government of the N.W. I’ro- 
‘ tbere is a mosque near the spot, Avith an vinccs Ava.s removed to it from AUa- 
.inacriptiou which shows that it Avas habad. 

' l^iiilt by Babar’s son llumayfin, in 1530 On the 30th May 1857 two companies 
i'A.p. - of the 40th and 67th N.I., who had 

Pn the Agi’a side of the river, near been scut to Muttra to bring the 
tbs Ba^cks, there are the remains of treasnro there into A^a, mutinied and 
aa'^Qlbaigatdei^ Mr. Carlleyle thinks f marched off to Delhi, Next morning 
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tlieii' otilered to pile 

ATRUi, which tiiby did, aDd most of 
them wont to their homes; On the 4th 
the Xotah contingent mutinied, and 
went off to join the Neemuch mutineers, 
consiati^ of a. strong brigade of all 
arms. 'Ineir camp was at 2 m. from 
the Agra cantonment at Suchata. On 

5tli July, Krigadicr I'olwhele moved 

ont with 816 men to attack them. 
1%e * battle began with artillery, but 
the enemy were so well posted, sheltered 
by low trees and w'alls and natural 
earthworks, that the British bred into 
them with little damage. At 4 r.M. 
the ammunition was expended, and 
the guns ceased to fire; then Col. 
Riddell advanced with the English 
soldiers, and captured the village of 
Shahganj, but with such heavy loss 
that they were unable to hold their 
gi-oiind. The British artillery were 
so disabled that they could not go to 
assist the infantry. The order for 
retreat was then given. Tlic enemy 
pursued with gr eat vigour; 20 Chris¬ 
tians were murdered, the cantonments 
were burnt, the records were destroyed, 
and the conflagration raged from the 
civil lines on the right to the Khclat-i- 
Gliilzl on the left. 

There were now 6000 men, women, 
and cliildrcn, of whom only 1500 were 
Hindus aud Mohammedans, shut up in 
the Fort of Agra.‘ Among these w'cre 
uuns from the banks of the Garonne 
and the Loire, ]u'iests from Sicily and 
Rome, missionarie-s from Ohio and 
Basle, mixed W'itli ropo-dan(;er.s from 
Paris aud pedlars from America. 
Polwliele now made Eraser second in 
command, and the fort was put in a 
thorough state of defence. Soon after 
Brigadier Polwhole was superseded, 
and Col. Cotton took his place. On 
the 20tli of August ho sent out his 
Brig.-Major Montgomery with a small 
column, and on the 24th Montgomery 
defeated the rebels at Aligarn, and 
took the place. On the 9th September 
Mr. Colvin, Lieut.-Governor of N.W. 
J^pvinces, died. The mutineers, after 
tKlir successful engagement, marched 
bu to, Delhi, but arar the fall of tlVat 
city in September, the fugitive rebels, 
I See Magistrate’s Afatiay. ^ 
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toother with those of Central India, 
advanced, on 6th October, against Agra. 
Meantime Col. Greathed’s column en¬ 
tered the city without theijF knowledge, 
and when they, unsuspicious of his 
presence, attacked the place, they were 
completely routed and dispersed. Agra 
W'as thus i’elieved from all danger. In 

FebniaTy 1858 the government of the 

N.W. Provinces was removed to Allaha¬ 
bad. 

The Cantonment contains the usu^ - 
buildings of a British station. There is 
an admirable dub, which a traveller 
.should join if he knows a member to 
introduce liini. • 

The Taj Mahal should be ^en more 
than once. The best time for a first 
visit is late in the afternoon. A good . 
road leads to it, made in the famine 
of 1838. It stiinds on the brink of 
the Jumna, a little more than 1 m. 
E. of the Fort. The building is pro- 



Taj Mahal. 


perly named Taj bibi ke Roza, or 
“The Crown Lady’s Tomb.” The 
Taj with its surroundings is a spot of 
nuetiuallcd beauty. The heroip size, 
the wondeiful contrast of colours in the 
materials employed, the setting of noble 
trees, sweet shrubs, aud clear watbr, 
form a j|ombination that we seek iu 
vain elsewhere. This mausoleum was 
commenced in 1040 a.il, or 1680 A.©., 
by the Emperor 8hab Jehan, as a tomb 
for his favourite queen, Aqmand Banu, 
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entitled Mnmtaz Mahal, lit. the 
Chosen of the Palace,” or more freely, 
Pride of the Palace.” She was the 

daughter of isaf Khan, iirothcr of 

Nur)ehan, the famous empress-wifo of 
Jehangir. Their father was Mirza 
Ohiyas, a Persian, who came from 
Teheran to seek his fortune in India, 
and rose to power under the title of 
Itimadu ’d-daulah. His tomb is de¬ 
scribed below. Muintaz - i - Mahal 
married Shah Jehau in 1(315 A.D., had 
by him seven children, and died in child¬ 
bed of the eighth in 1629, at llurhanpur, 
in the Deccan, Her body was brought 
to Agra, and laid in the garden where 
the Taj'].<staiids until the mausoleum 
was built. The Taj cost, according to 
some accounts, 18,465,186 rs., and, 
according to other accounts, 31,748,026 
rs. It took upwards of seventeen years 
to build, and much of the materials and 
labour remained unpaid for. According 
to Shah Johan’s own memoij’s, the 
masons received only 8U lakhs. There 
wore originally two silver doors at the 
entrance, but these wore taken away 
and melted by Suraj Mall and his Jats. 
It is uncertain who was the ])rincipal 
arcliitect, but Austin de Bordeaux was 
then in the Emperor’s service.. He was 
buried at Agra, and it is probable that 
he took part in the decoration, and 
especially in the inlaid work, of the 
mausoleum. 

The approach to the Taj is by the 
Taj Oanj Gate, which opens into an 
outer court 880 ft. long and 440 ft. 
wide, ill which (1.) is the great gate¬ 
way of the ^rdou-court, -which Mr. 
Fergusson calls “ a worthy pendant to 
the Taj itself.” It is indeed a sui)erh 
gatew'ay, of rod sandstone, inlaid with 
ornaments and inscriptions from the 
Koran,in white marble, and surmounted 
by 26 white marble cupolas. Before 
passing under the gateway, observe the 
noble caravanserai outside, and an 
ei^ually fine building on the other side. 
. Bayard Taylor says : “Whatever may 
bo the visitor's impatience, he tiainiot 
help pausing to notice the fi^ propor¬ 
tions of the^ structures, and the rich 
an4 joi^ve style of their construction.” 

not ontjf beautiful, but they 
of the mansoleuin 


itself, by the contrast Of their aoa&ewhat 
stern red sandstone with the and 
earl-like white marble of which it is 

uilt. 

Having passed the gateway, the 
visitor finds himself in a beautiful gar¬ 
den. In the centre is a stream of 
water, which runs the whole length of 
the garden, and has 23 fountains in its 
course. The beds of the garden are 
filled with the choicest shrubs and 
cypress trees, equal in size and beauty 
to those of Mazaudarun. It is now 
that the mausoleum presents itself to 
the gaze in all its gloiy. It stands in 
the centre of a platform, faced with 
white marble, exactly 313 ft. sq. and 
18 ft. high, with a white minaret at 
each comer 133 ft. high. It is a sq. 
of 186 ft. with the corners cut olf 
to the extent of 33^ ft. The principal 
dome is 58 ft. in diameter, and 80 ft. 
in height. 

The Taj was repaired before the Prince 
of Wales’s visit. The dome is brick 
veneered with marble, and all the slabs 
with which it is faced w'cre examined, 
and repointed where necessary. Tlie 
marble was damaged chiefly by the 
swelling of the iron claini>s during 
oxidation. 

In every angle of the mausoleum is 
a small domical apartment, two stories 
high, and the.se .ire connected by 
various passages and halls. Under- tho 
centre of the dome, enclosed by “a 
trellis-work screen of white marble, 
a clu'/ c’oeuvre of elegance in Indian 
art,” arc the tombs of Mnmtaz-i-Mahal 
and Shah Jehan. “Thc.se, however, 
as is usual iu Indian sepulchres, are 
not tlio true tombs—the bodies rest in 
a vault, level with the surface of the 
ground beueatli plainer tombstones 

{ dtoced exactly beneath those in tho 
lall above.” In the apartment above, 
where tho show tombs are, “ tho light,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, “ is admitted only 
through double screens of white marble 
trcllis-work of the most exqui-site de¬ 
sign, one on the outer and one on tho 
inner face of tho walls. In our climate 
this would produce nearly Compile 
darkness; but in India, and in a builds 
in^ wholly composed of white marble;^ 
^his was i-equired to temper the glare 
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that at|u^isc would hav% beoii iutoler- 
abte. 4^ it if), no words can exjiress 
the (js^toned beauty of that central 

Chandler, seen in the soa gloom of the 

subdued light that reaches it through 
the distant and half> closed openings 
that surround it. When used as a 
Barahdari, or pleasure-palace, it must 
always have been the coolest and the 
loveliest of garden retreats, and now 
that it is sacred to the dead, it is the 
most graceful and the most impressive 
of sepulchres in the world. This build¬ 
ing too is an exquisite example of that 
system of inlaying with precious stones 
which became the great characteristic 
of the style of the Moguls after the 
death of Akbar. All the spandrils of 
the Taj, all the angles and more im¬ 
portant details, are heightened by being 
inlaid with precious stones. These are 
combined in wreaths, scrolls, and frets 
as exquisite in design as beautiful in 
colour. They form the most beautiful 
and precious style of ornament ever 
adopted in architecture. Though of 
course not to be com])ared with the 
beauty of Greek ornainont, it certainly 
stands first among the purely decorative 
forms of architectural design. This 
mode of ornamentation is lavishly be¬ 
stowed on the tombs themselves and 
the screen that surrounds them. 
The judgment with which this style 
of oniarnont is apportioned to the 
various parts is almost as remarkable 
as the ornament itself, aud conveys a 
high idea of the taste and skill of the 
Indian architects of the age” (see 
HisL of Arch.) 

The delicately sculptured ornamenta¬ 
tion, in low relief, to bo found in all 
arts of the huildiug, is in its way as 
eautiful as the pictra dura work itself. 

There are two wings to the mauso¬ 
leum, one of which is a mosque. Any¬ 
where else they would ])e considered 
important buildings. There arc three 
inscriptions: 1046 A.h. = 1636 a.T)., 
1048 A.if. =1638 A.T)., and 1057 a.h. 
= 1647 A.i>. Mr. Kcciie, who has given 
an excellent account of the Taj, thinks 
tl^t ^*the inscriptions show the order 
itt whicli. the vanous parts of the build¬ 
ing were completed.^’ Such then is 
this ''{^'Piih ihaTble,’’whose beauty 


has been faintly shadowed out It 
idionld be seen if possible by moon¬ 
light, as well as by da^ The S. face, 

wiiich looks upon ilie sardeD; is per¬ 
haps the most beautiful, but the N. 
front which rises above the Jumiia, 
derives an additional charm from the 
broad waters which roll past it. 

The Fort.— “Most of the magnifi¬ 
cent Mo^l buildings which render 
Agra so interesting m the eye of the 
traveller are situated within the Fort, 
They justify the criticism that, the 
Moguls designed like Titans and 
finished like jewellers.” The -Fort 
stands on the right bank of tl<8 Jumna. 
The walls and llaukiiig defences are of 
red sandstone, and have an iropo.siDg 
appearance, being nearly 70 ft. high. 
The ditch is 30 ft. wide aud 35 ft. deep. 
The water gate on the E. is closed, but 
there arc still 2 entrances—the Ummer 
Sing gate on the S., the Delhi Gate 
on the W. Within it, and approached 
by a somewhat steep slope, is another 
gateway called the JIathiya Darwaxah 
“ Flephant Gate,” or Inner Delhi Gate, 
There used to bo two stone elephants 
here with figures of Patta and Jaimall, 
two famous Rajput champions; they 
were removed, but the marks where their 
foot were fixed may still be traced on 
the platforms on either side of the arch¬ 
way. There are hem two octagonal 
towers of red sandstone, relieved with 
designs in white plaster: the passage 
between these is covered by a dome. 
Following the road, the traveller will 
then pass the Mini Bazaar, now barrack 
pi'cmise.s, and reach 

The Moti Muajid, tthe “Pearl 
Mosque,” Fergusson describes as “one 
of the purest and most elegant build¬ 
ings of its class to be found any¬ 
where.” It was commenced 1066 A.M. 
= 1648 A.D., and finishwl 1063 A.H.= 
1665 A.I)., and is said to have cost 
300,000 rs. It was built by Shah 
Jelian on ground sloping from W. to E. 
The exterior is faced with slabs of red 
sandston% but within with marble- 
white, blue, and gray veined. The 
entrance gateway of red sandstone, 
which is very fine, makes a trihedral 
projection from the centre of.tlic E. 
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&C6 of Uie Tno»iuc, and is approached 
by a double staircase. “The moment 
you enter, the e||ect of its courtyard is 
surpassingly beautiful.*’ 



Moii Mnsjirl. 


In the centre there is a marble tank, 
37 ft. 7 in. sq., for ablutions, and be¬ 
tween it and the S.E. inner corner of 
the mosque there is an ancient sun¬ 
dial, consisting of an octagonal marble 
pillar 4 ft. high, with no gnomon, but 
simply two crossed lines and an arc. A 
marble cloister runs round the E., N., 
and S. sides of the court, intcnnipted 
by archways, of which those in the N. 
and S. sides ^rc closc<l. The mosque 
proper consists of 3 aisles of 7 hays 
opening on to the courtyard, and is 
surmounted by 3 domes. On the en¬ 
tablature over the front row of support¬ 
ing pillai-s, i.e. on the E. face, there is 
an inscription running the whole length, 
the letters being of black marble inlahl 
ihto the whito. The inscription says 
that the mosque may bo likened to a 
precious pearl, for no other mosque is 
juined tihroughout with marble like this. 
j^Atrow fli^pits of steps lead to the top 
ofthe gateway and to the roof of the 
mosqa^ from which there is a fine view. 


During the Mutiny this mdH^Ue was 
used as an hospital. 

Turning rt. from 'the Moti Mdsque, 
the grand Armoury Square, the Place dn 
Carrousel of Agra, with the Diwan-i- 
'Am on the left, is entered. There are 
ranges of cannons here and largo 
mortars, and amongst them the tomb 
of Mr. Colvin. Hero is also the Earn 
of Johangir, an enormous monolithic 
cistern of light-coloured porphyry or 
close-grained granite; exteraally it is 
nearly 5 ft. high, and internally 4 ft. 
deep. It is S ft. in diameter at top. 
It originally stood in Jehangir’s palace. 
Some have thought the Diwan-i-’Am 
was built by Akbar, others by Jehangir, 
but according to Carlleyle it .was built 
by Shah Jehau, and was his public Hall 
of Audience. This building is 201 ft. 
long from N. to S., and consists of 3 
aisles of 9 bays open on 3 sides. The 
roof is supported by griiceful columns 
of red sandstone, painted white and 
gold on the occasion of the Prince of 
Wales’s visit. Along its back Avail are 
grilles, through which fair faces couhl 
'W’ateh what was going forward iir the 
hall below, and in its centre is a raised 
alcove of white marble richly decorated 
with pietra dura work and low reliefs, 
which bear evident traces of Italian 
design. Here travellers describe Au- 
rangzib sitting to watch the admini.stra- 
tiuii of justice iii the hall below. 

A.sceud now some stairs at the Imck 
of the })lace where the Emperor sat in 
tho Diwan-i-’Ain, and pn.ss througli a 
doorway into Shah Julian’s palace. 
Mere is tlio Machchi Bhawan, or “ Fish 
Smiare,” formerly a tank. In the N. 
side are tAvo bronze gates taken by 
Akbar from the palace at Chitor. At 
the N.W. corner is a beautiful little 
three-domed mosque of white marble, 
called the Naginah Mttsjid, or “Gem 
Mosque.” It Avas the private mosque 
of the royal ladies of tho court, and aa’ob 
built by Shah Jehan, Avho was after¬ 
wards imprisoned there by his successor 
Aurangzib. Beneath, in a small court¬ 
yard, was a bazaar where the merchants 
used to display their goods to the ladies 
of the court. A two-storied cloister 
runs all round the Machchi Bhawan, 
^cept on the side which fronts, idle 





1. Northern Tower, 

2. Descent to Water Gate. 

3. Naginah Musijid and ladies' private Bamr. 

4 . Small Courts and ruins of Baths, 

6. Open Terrace with Dlwau-t-Khas on S.aldc. 

6. Recess where the Emi)eror’s Throne 

stood. 

7. piwan-i.’Am (Hall of Public Audience). 

8. Machchi Bhawan. 

2. Hr, Golvlii'a Grave, 

10, The Mai'ble Baths of the Princesses, 

IL, Angurl Bagh (Grape Garden). 


12. Samau Buij (Jasmine Tower) (at N, 

angle ia an outlet Toj secret nassagei 

13. Khas Mahal, “ 

14. Shish Mahal (Mirror Palace). 

15. Well. 

16. Palace of Jehangir. 

17. Tower. At the l^e is an entrance to 

a secret i)a8sage. 

13. Incline lyom TJmmer Slng’e Gate, 

19. Rntns of Palace of Abbar. 

20. Elephant Gate. 

21. Com;’) of Ummer,Sing's Gate. 


TojSwep. ijlfe . 
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Jiimna, where the upper story gives 
place to an oT>on terrace, with a black 
throne, on the side nearest the river, 
and a white seat opposite, wh^ro it is 
said the Court Jester sat. The black 

throne has a long lissnre, which is said 
to have appeared when the thi-one was 
usurped by the J at chief of Bhurtpur. 
There is a reddish stain in one spot, 
which shows a combination of iron, but 
the natives pretend that it is blood. An 
inscription runs round the four sides, 
which says in brief, when Salim became 
heir to the crown his name was changed 
to Joliangir, aud for the light of liis 
justice he was called Nuru-din. His 
sword cut his oncmies’ lieads into two 
halves like the Gemini. As long as 
the heaven is the throne for the suii, 
may the throne of Salim remain. Date 
1011 A.if. =1603 A.D. Beneath this 
terrace is a deep wide ditch where con¬ 
tests between ele]>hauts and tigers u.scd 
to take place. Close by, near the S. W. 
corner of tlic terrace, is the Meena 
Musjid, or ])rivate mostine of the em¬ 
peror. On the N. of the terrace is the 
site of the hall of green marble and 
Hununam, now in a ruinous condition, 
and on tlic S. 

The Diwan-i-Ehaa, or Hall of Private 
Audience. It is a miracle of beauty. 
The carving is exquisite, and flowers 
are inlaid on the white marble, with 
red cornelian, and other valuable stom'.s. 
From this building, or from lii-s throne 
on the terrace, the Emperor looked 
over the broad river to the beautiful 
gardens and buildings on the opj)osite 
shore. Tlic date of this building is 
1046 A.H. =1637 A.J>. The inlaid or 
pietra dura work has been restored. A 
staircase leads from the Diwan-i-Khas 
to the Sainan Burj, or Jasmine Tower, 
where the chief Sultana lived. Part of 
the marble pavement in front of it is 
made to represent a Pachisi board. Tlie 
lovely marble lattico-work seems to have 
been broken by cannou-shot in some 
places. A beautiful ]>avilion, witli a 
tVmutain aud retiring-room, close upon 
the liver, are the chief aj^artmeuts here. 

Adjoining and facing the river is the 
Golden Fa^ion,so called from its bcfiig 
roofed with gild^ plates of copmr. lu 
it are bedrooms for ladies, with holes Ip 


the wall, 14 in. deep, into which they 
used to slip their jewels. These boles 
are so narrow that only a woman’s arm 
could draw them out. Tliere is a simi¬ 
lar building ou the S. side of the Ehas 
Mahal (see below). 

Near here are remains of reservoirs 
and watercouiees, and arrangements 
for tlio raising of water from bdow. 

The traveller will now enter the 
Anguxi Bagh or “Grape Garden," a 
fine square of 280 ft. planted with 
flowers aud shrubs. At the N.E. 
corner is the Shish Mahal, literally 
“Mirror Palace.” It consists of two 
dark chambers furnished with fountains 
and an artificial cascade arranged to 
fall over lighted lamps. The walls and 
coiling arc lined with innumerable small 
mirrors (restored in 1875). From here 
there is direct communication with the 
Water Gate jmd the Sainan Burj. At 
the E. end of the square is a lovely 
ball, called the Khas Mahal, the gihl- 
ing and colouring of which were in pai’t 
restored in 1875. lu front are small 
tanks and fountains. Proceeding to 
the S., the vwitor will come to three 
rooms, beautifully decorated in fresco, 
wliich were the private apartments of 
Shah Jeliaii. 

Ou the rt. is an enclosure railed in, 
in which stand the so-called Gates of 
Somnath, 25 ft. high, and finely carved: 
they are of Deodar wood, of Saracenic 
w'ork. There is a Kufic inscription 
running round thorn, in which the name 
of Sabuktagin has been read. They 
were captured by General Knott at 
Gha/iii and brought here in 1842. The 
room nearest the river is an octagonal 
pavilion, and very beautiful. In it 
Shah Johan died, gazing upon the Taj, 
the tomb of his favomito wife. 

Jehangir Mahal, a rod stone palace 
into which the traveller now enters, 
was built by Jehangir immediately 
after the death of Akbar. It stands in 
the S. E. part of the Fort, between the 
palace of Shah Jehan and the Baugali 
Wtion.o The red sandstone of which 
it is built has not resisted the destruc¬ 
tive action of the elements. In some 

wer 
the 


pai'ts there are two stories; the 1 
stoiy has no win^ws looking to 
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frdut, but the tipper has several. The 
ttpmr front is ornamented with blue 
and bright green tiles inserted into 
the sahustonfi. The masonic symbol 
of the double triangle, inlaid in wliite 
marble, occurs in several ])laces on the 
front gateway. The entrance gateway 
leading directly into the palace is vciy 
fmo. The two corner towers were sur¬ 
mounted by elegant cupolas, of w'hich 
one only remains. Near here, on the 
roof, may again be seen arrangements 
for the storage of water, with 21 pipes 
for supplying the fountains l)clow. TJic 
entrance leads tlirougli a vestibule into 
a beautiful domed hall, 18 ft. sq., the 
ceiling of which is elaborately carved. 
A corridor leads into the grand central 
court, w'luch is 72 ft. s(p The design 
of this court, its pillars, the carving 
and oiiianieutation, are all pure Hindu. 

“On the N. side of the court is a 
grand open pillared liall 62 ft. long 
and 37 ft. broad. The pillans snp})ort 
bracket caiutals, richly carved and 
omamented with pendants, Thu front 
brackets support broad .sloping eave.s 
of thin stone slabs. But the stone 
roof or ceiling of this pillared hall is 
the most remarkable feature about 
it. It is supjiorted most curiously 
by stone cross-beams, which arc orna¬ 
mented with the quaint device of a 
great .serpent or dragon carved on them 
lengthways. A covered passage, or 
corridor, runs round the top of this 
hall, from which one can look down 
into it. The other pillarc'd hall on 
the opposite or S. .side of the grand 
court is somewliat less in size.’’ 

Passing from the grand court, through 
a large chamber to the E., the visitor 
will Und a grand archway in the centre 
of a quadrangle wliich faces tlie river. 
It is supported by two lofty pillars ami 
two half pillars of the more slender 
and graceful Hindu kind. Some of 
the chambers arc lined wdth stucco, 
which has been painted, and has 
lasted better tlian the stone-work. 
For minute and exquisite ornamental 
carving in stone, the great central 
court ia pre-eminent. The palace ends 
on the side facing idie river with a 
retuningwall, and two corner bastions, 
'each • snni&nn^ Jlir an ornamental 


tower with a domed cupola. There 
are many vaulted chambers underueath 
the palace, believed to have been used 
as places of retreat during the summer 
heats. They w'ere thoroughly explored 
during 1857, but as the air is very 
close, and snakes arc numerous, they 
are .seldom visited. Between the palace 
of .rehangir and that of Shah Jehan 
there is a series of bathing tanks and 
pipes. 

The Jumxna Muajid faces the Delhi 
gate of the Fort, and is close to 
the I'ly. sta. It stands upon a I'aiscd 
])latfonn, readied by flights of steps on 
the S. and E. sides. The mosque 
proper is divided into 6 compartments, 
each of whicli opens on the courtyard 
by a fine archway. The W'ork has all 
the originality and vigour of the early 
Mogul style, mixed with many re- 
miiiiscences of the Pathan school. The 
inscription over the main archway sots 
forth that the mosque was constructed 
by the Emperor Shah Jehan in 1644, 
after five years’ labour. It was built in 
the name of 1ii.s daughter Jehanara, 
who afterwards devotedly shared her 
father’s captivity when he was deposed 
by Aurangzib. The great peculiai’ity 
of this Musjid consists in its tlirec gi’eat 
full-bottomed domes without necks, 
shaped like inverted balloons, and built 
of red sandstone, with isig^ag bands of 
white marble circling round them. 
Its grand gateway was pulled down by 
the Biltish authoiitie.s during the 
Mutiny, as it threatened the defences 
of the Fort. 


^ St. George’s Church is divided into 
a nave with two side aisles. It was 
built in 1826, partly by Government 
and partly by subscription. 'I’lie tower 
and spire are of more recent date. 'J’he 
inlaid marble w'ork for which Agra ia 
so famous is well worth notice in the 
reredos and the altar. 

St. Paul’s {MilUary) Church was 
built by the E. 1. Co. in 1828. It 
contains several interesting tablets.* 

St. FauFs {Civil) Church, about 4 
raf N. of St. George’s Church, 

The Agra College. —At the end of 
tjiQ last cent. Maharajah Siiidia made 
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over certain villages in the distrieta of 
Muttra and Ali^rh to a learned Brah* 
man for the twofold pui'i^oae of keeping 
up a Sanscrit school fttld Of glIpplyiDg 
the wants of pilgrims visiting the 
shrines around Muttra. In 1818 he 
left his lands in trust to the E. Indian 
Ca , who devoted two-thirds of the pro¬ 
ceeds to the establishment of this col¬ 
lege, and one-third to hospitals at 
Muttra and Aligarh. The College, 
opened 1835, consists of a high school, 
\vith 700 pupils and 27 masters, and a 
college proper, with 250 undergraduates 
and 11 professors. It is managed by a 
board of trustees. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral, Con -1 
ventt and Schoofs, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, are quite close to the Old 
Jail, and ^ m. N.W. of the Fort. 
There is a tower about 150 ft. high. 

To the N. of the church is a fine 
white building, a convent, and to the 
S. is the priests’ house. On the wall 
of the garden are several inscriptions, 
the oldest of which hoars the date of 
1791 A.D. These buildings are largo, 
but not architecturally ijiteresting. 
'I'lio establish in on I is, however, worthy 
of attention for its anti(puty and the 
good work it does. It is the seat of a 
Roman Catholic Bisliop. The Mission 
was founded in the time of Akhar, and 
has long been celebrated for its school, 
where the children of soldiers and others 
are educated. The earliest tombs con¬ 
nected w'ith the scttlciiient of Oliristians 
at Agra are in the old eometery attached 
to the Mission. * The moat ancient epi- 
ta[)hs are in the Armenian charaeter. 
John Ilossing and Walter lleinhardt 
(Snmroo) lie here. 

The Central Jail, 1 m. to the N.W. 
of the Port, is one of the largest, if 
not the largest, in India. The manu¬ 
factures in this Jail arc well worth 
attention. In the carpet factory men 
sit on each side, and the Instructor 
calls out the thread ; his words are 
repeated by one of the men, and the 
thread put in accordingly. A first-class 
carpet has eight threads in the weft, and 
eight in the warp in the sq. in. Six 
men in a fhll day of ten hours^ work (Am 
make 6 in. a day in a 12 ft. carpet. 

iPromenade Gardens, otherwise call^ 


ira 

the Aeafa Bagh, where the band, plays 
every Wedneraay. In the centre is a 
lofty sandstone olielisk, with an inscrip- 

tion to Qciicral dit Johu Adams, 

G.C.B. 

The Tomb of I’timadn - daulah.— 
This building, one of the finest in Agra, 
stands on the left bank of the Jumna, 
near the £. I. Railway Goods Station. 
The traveller should cross the pontoon 
bridge and turn to the left, and at about 
200 yds. he will come to the garden 
in which it stands. It is the tomb 
of Ghayas Beg, called by Sii- W. Sleeraan, 
KUwajali Accas, a Persian, who was the 
father of Nur Jehan, and her brother, 
Asaf Khan, and became higlistreasurer 
of Jchangir. This mausoleum is entirely 
encased with white marble externally, 
and partly iuternally, being beautifully 
inlaid with pietra dura work. It is a 
square building with an octagonal tower 
at each corner and a raised pavilion in 
the centre. On each side of each of the 
entrances are window recesses filled with 
exquisite marble lattice-w'ork. Notice 
the remarkably delicate low relief work 
in the reluru of the doorways overhead. 
Each chamber has a door leading into 
the next, but the central has only one 
open door, the other three being filled 
with marble lattice-work. In this cen¬ 
tral chamber are the two yellow marble 
tombs of Ghayas Peg and his wife, on 
a })hitforni of variegated stone. Tlio 
walls are decorated with ])ictra dura. 

There are seven tombs altogether in the 
inausoleTiin. The side chambers are 
also ])aiu>llcd with slabs of inlaid marble, 
but the upper part of the walls and the 
ceiling arc lined with plaster, orna¬ 
mented with imintings of liowers and 
long-necked vas(i.s. In the thickness of 
the outer walls of the S. chamber there 
arc two flights of stairs, which ascend 
to the second story, on which is the 
pavilion, containing two marble ceno¬ 
taphs, counterparts of those below. The 
roof is canopy-shaped, with broad slop¬ 
ing caves, and marble slabs. The sides 
are of perforated marble lattice-w'ork. 
The octoQ^onal towers, faced with marble, 
at each corner of the mausoleum spitad 
out into balconies supported by brackets 
at the level of the roof. There was a 
marble railing, which has been de- 
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stroyed, along the platform of the roof. 
The mausoleum is surrounded by a 
walled enclosure, except to’vards the 
river, or W. front; in the centre of the 
river-front is a red sandstone pavilion. 

Child ka Jtoza. or cliina tomb, 
8tand.s on the left bank of the Jnmua, 
opposite Agra. It ha.s one great dome 
resting ou an octagonal base. In the 
centre is a beautiful octagonal domed 
chamber in mins. In it are two tombs 
of brick, which liavc repla<icd marble 
tombs. Besidc-s the central chamber, 
there are four square corner chambers, 
and four side halls. The mausoleum 
stands on the river bank, in a masonry 
enclosiuvi Though called china, this 
ruin is only externally glazed or en¬ 
amelled. It is said to have been built 
by Afzal Khan, in the time of Aiirnng- 
zib. 

The Kalan Miisjid is opposite the 
present Medical School in the Sab.T,n 
Katra. Mr. Carlleyle thinks it the 
oldest mosque in Agra, and tliat it was 
built by Sikandar Lodi. 

Akbar’s Tomb is at SikanUumh, .so 
named from Sikandar Lodi, who reigned 
from 1489 A.i). It is 5^ m. from the 
cantonment at Agra, in "a N.W. direc¬ 
tion. There are many tom]).s on the 
way, and a badly .scul])tured hor.se, wliich 
formerly stood on an insci’ibed pedestal, 
now removed. This is on the left or S. 
side of the road, nearly 4 m. from Agra, 
and nearly opposite the lofty arched 
gateway of an ancient building called 
the Kachi ki Sarai, At m. farther on 
is a tank of red sand.stone, witli orna¬ 
mental octagonal towcm, called Guru 
ka Jal. On the S. side arc three flights 
of steps, and E. of them is a long and 
broad channel of masonry, which brought 
water to the tank. At the E. side 
there is a mausoleum on a platform of 
■ masonry. According to Mr. Carlleyle, 
the Barahdari was built by Sikandar 
Lodi in 1496 a.u. It is a red sand¬ 
stone two-storied building. The ground 
floor contains forty chambers. Each 
comer of the building is surmounted 
by a short octagonal tower. It Is com- 
nfbnly known as the tomb of Begem 
because Akbar interred h(we 
his so-'oalied Portuguese Christian wife 
Maty. 4!i^toiUb. win the vault below 


and there is also a white marble ceno¬ 
taph in the centre of the upper story. 
The Barahdari is now occupied by a 
part of the estJiblislnnent of the Agra 
Oiq)lian Asylunn 

The gateway to the garden surround¬ 
ing Jkbar's Tomb is truly magnificent. 
It is of red sandstone, inlaid with white 
marble, very massive, and with^^a 
splendid scroll, a foot broad, of Tughra 
writing adorning it. On the top of the 
gateway, at each corner, rises a white 
mimirct of two stories. The kio.sks 
which crowned them have been de¬ 
stroyed over 100 years. There is a fine 
vicAV from the platfcrm at the top, and 
it is worth ascending the steep stairs for 
it. To tlm W. arc seen the Or}>hanago 
Church, and a little to the right of it 
the Begam ka Mahal, its dark red colour 
contrasting with the white of the 
cluirch. Far to the S.W. on a clear day 
the grand archway at Fatehpur-Sikri can 
bo dimly seen. Over the tomb to the 
'N. i.s seen the .Tnmiia ; to the S.E. are 
seen the Fort, the Taj, the church in 
the Civil Lines, and the city of Agra. 
A broad paved path leads to the mauso¬ 
leum of Akbar. It is a pyramidal 
building of 4 stories, tliiee of which 
arc of red sandstone, the fourth, where 
rests Akbar’.s cenotaph, being of white 
marble. A mas.sive cloister runs round 
the lower story, broken S, and N. by 
high central arches: that on the S. forms 
the entrance. The vaulted ceiling of 
the vestibule wa.s elaborately frescoed 
in gold and blue. A section has been 
re-st-ored. The Surah-i-Mulk runs undor 
the cornice in a scroll 1 ft. broad. A 
gentle incline leads to the vaulted 
chamber in which the gi'eat Akbar 
rests; it is quite dark, and the once 
illuminated walls are now dirty and de¬ 
faced. On either side of the main arch 
bays of the cloister are screened off and 
contain tombs. First on the loft is 
a tomb with an Arabic inscription in 
beautiful characters. This is the tomb 
of Shukm’n Ni.sa Begam. The second 
is the tomb of the uncle of Bahadur 
Shah, the lost king of Delhi. The next 
is the tomb of Zibu’n Nisa, daughter of 
A'drangzib; and in a niche' in me side 
of the room, farthest from the entrance, 

an alabaster tablet inscribed with 




n ^ivino On tU £. of tlie f be royal and now deserted city of 

entrance is the tomb of Aram Bano. Fatehput'Sikri, standing on a low 
Harrow staircases lead above. The sandstone ridge, was essentially Akbar’s, 
fourth or highest platform is surrounded the whole being begun (1670) and com> 
by a beautiml cloister of white marble, pleted during his reign; owing to thte 
coi'ved on the outer side into lattice- fact and on account of its very perfect 
work in squares of 2 ft., every square state of preservation it forms a unuj^ue 
having a different pattern. In the specimenofacity in the exact condition 
eex^e is the splendid white cenotaph in which it w’as occupied by the Great 
of Akbar, just over the place where his Mogul and his court. It is hani to 
dnst rests in the gloomy vaulted chain- say what induced Akbar to build at 
her below. On the N. side of tliis Fatchpur-Sikri, possibly because after 
cenotaph is inscribed the motto of the the death of twin sous it was prog- 
sect ho founded, “Allahu Akbar,” nosticated by Salim Chisti, an old 
“God is greatest” ; and on the S. side saint residing there, that another would 
“Jalla Jalalahu,” “May His glory he born to him who would survive. As 
shine. ” To the N. of this cenotaph, foretohl, this was the case, ^nd the 
at the distance of 4 ft., is a handsome child, called Salim after the hermit, 
white marble pillar 4 ft. high, which eventually ascended the throne as 
was once covered with go]<i and eon- Jehangir. Akbar gave the town the 
tained the Koh-i-Nur. It is said that prefix “Fatehpur” (city of victory) to 
Nadir Shah took it from here. commemorate his conquest of Guzerat. 

A short distance to the left of the Beyond the period of Akbar’a occu- 
main road, whicli runs thiongli Sik- ])ation, Fatehpur-Sikri has no local 
aiidarali, there is an old mosque, partly history worth mentioning. The British 
built of brick and partly of reel sand- Government had a tahsil here as. late 
stone, called Bhiiri Khan’s. It has one as 1850, w'hen it was removed to Karaoli 
dome. Tliere is an octagonal toiver at on the ground of unhealthiucss. Dur- 
oacli front corner. A sliort dislauce iiig the Mutiny it was twice occupied 
to the S.E. arc the remains of Bhuri by Nocmuch and the Nusseerabad rebels 
Khan’s palace, namely, the gateway between July and October 1857. 
and part of the fa(;ado. Just beyond From the arrangement of the bnild- 
the N. W. corner of the mausoleum at ings it is evident that Akbar had the 
Sikandarah is an old Hindu boundary whole carefully planned out. This 
stone with a Nagari inscription, which will be seen by the position of the 
gives the date 1494. Khwabgah, Akbar’s private room, 

— which commands the Dafter Khmia, 

A good road—the one used by the Record Office,.«and the whole of the 
great Akbar himself—loads W. from principal buildiugs. From it he could 
Agra through a shady avenue to 22A m. rciuih, without being observed, “Jodh 
Fatehpur ' SiKBI, Hr. 1).B. (Tlic Bai” — by a covered way pulled down 
nearest rly. atas. are'Achnera June., during 19th century restorations— 
12 m., and Bhurtpur, 11 lu. No Miriam’s House, Bit Bal’s, Panch 
carriages at either place.) Mahal, Turkish Stiltana’s House,Council 

Proceeding to the W. from* Agra Chain^r, etc. etc. On entering the 
through Shahganj, observe at the eu- city by the Agra gate, the traveller will 
trance to it the ruins of a mosque, with see the remains of an old building 
an inscription saying it was built in formerly used by merchants. Proceed- 
1621, the 16th year of Jehaumr’s reign, ing up the road, which lies between 
It marks the site of the old Ajmero mounds of debris and ruins, he passes 
gate. Farther on is a Muslim cemetery, beneath the Nawhat Kbana, from the 
known as Mujdi ka Gumhaz, where is upper roc^s of which musicians played 
the tomb of Mirza Hindal, son of Babar, as Akbar. entered the ci^. Farther 1. 
fatlicr of Akbar’s chief wife. At th» are the remains of the 'nreaBiiiy, and 
foot of the tomb is a monolith 7 ft. opposite it what is known traditionally 
liigh, with the date 1570. ^ as the BUnt, a large quadrangular build- 
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ing. Just in front of this i&tlio Divan- 
i-*Am, measuring soino 866 ft. from N. 
to S. by 181 ft. from E. to W., ami 
siUTOunded by a flat-roofed cloister. 
On the W. side is the hall, with a. dce]» 
verandah in front, from which Akbav 
delivered his judgments in the presence 
of the assembled crowd below. lie 
stood between two pierced stone screens 
of fine geometric design, extant but 
re.stored. The room behind has a 


in Persian (much defaced) t6 the Em¬ 
peror. Originally the chamber was 
painted. Below is a room, and in it a 
platform supported by two splendid 
red sandstone shafts beautifully carved. 
Probably the Hindu priest lived here. 
VV. is a door which leil to the Dafter 
IChiana (see above), and by it the 
officers and others could enter, the 
Khwabgah. The space to the N. 
formed the Ehas Mahal. 
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peculiar roof, which was painted. The 
road leads through the courtyard to the 
Dafter Ehana, or Record Office, now 
the D.H. On the back is a staircase 
leading to the roof, from which tliore is 
a fine view of the city. The inner 
atone partition walla are modern. In 
;^nt, facing N., is Akbar’s Ehvab- 
or Sleeping Apartmerff, literally 
House of Dreams.” Written on the 
‘ivtihmal walls over the architraves of 
»doors Ai’e some complimentary verses 


At the N.E. corner of the courtyard 
is the “Turkish Queen’s” House, 
thought by most pco])le to be the most 
interesting apartment of all. As it 
now stands it consists of only one small 
chamber 15 x 16 ft Every square inch 
is carved, including the soffits of the 
cornices. The ceiling and decoration 
of the verandah pillu’s and pilasters 
(^e exceptionally lind. Inside is a most 
maborato dado about 4 ft high, con¬ 
sisting of 8 sculptured panels repre- 
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sonting forest views, animal life, etc. 
Above, tho wall takes the form of a 
stone lattice screen, tho divisions of 
which were used as shelves. Much of 
tho carving is curiously like Chinese 
work. 

W. is tho Qirls’ School, a small plain 
building carried on square stone piers. 
In front is an open square, upon the 
stone Hags of which is Akbar’s Pachisi- 
board, with his stone seat in the centre. 
It is in the form of a cross and is laid 
out in coloured pavement. It is said 
the game was played with slave girls to 
take the moves, as we use ivory pieces 
on a chess-board. 

At the N, of the quadrangle is the 
Diwan-i-Khas, or “Private Hall,” or 
Council Chamber. From the outside 
it appears to be two stories high, but 
on entering it is found to consist of one 
only, w'ith a central pillar crowned by 
an iinmcnso circular corbelled capital, 
radiating from which to tho 4 corners 
of tho building are 4 stone causew'ays 
enclosed by open trellis stone balus¬ 
trades (restored). Tiwlition says that 
ill the centre of this capital the Emperor 
sat whilst the coriier.s were occupied by 
his 4 ministers. The shaft is beauti¬ 
fully carved, and should bo carefully 
studied. On the E. and W. sides .are 
stone staircases communicating with 
the roof. The open screen-work in the 
windows is modern. A few feet to the 
W. is tho building known as the 
Miefumli, and the .story told is that 
the Emperor here played hide-and- 
seek with the ladies of the Court; but 
it ivas most likely used for records. 
It consists of 3 largo lofty rooms sur¬ 
rounded by narrow passages, lighted 
by stone screen windows. The ceiling.s 
of 2 of the rooms are coved, but the 
3d is Hat and supported on struts orna¬ 
mented with grotesque carving. In 
front, on the S.E. corner, is a small 
canopied structure used by the astro¬ 
loger, who probably was a Hindu Guru, 
or “teacher,” It is after tho style of 
architecture used by the Hindus dur¬ 
ing the nth and 12th cents. Under 
tlie architraves are ourionsly carved 
stmts issuing from the months of 
monsters dowelled into the shafts 
ot the comers. The under side of the 
[India] 


dome was painted. Adjoining thojse 
buildinj^ to the W. is the Hospital. 
Some of the stone partitions forming 
the wards are extant. The ceilings 
are of solid slabs of stone, carved on 
tho outside to represent tiles. 

From here is next seen the Paaefa 
Mahal, a 5-storiod colonnade, each tier 
being smaller than tho one below, till 
nothing but a small kiosque remains 
atop. It was probably erected for the 
ladies of the court as a pleasure resort, 
as the sides were originally enclosed 
with stone screens: those were removed 
during modern restorations, when tho 
solid stone parapets were replaced by 
the pierced ones as at present sSeu, and 
the positions of the staircases wore 
altered. The first Hoor is remarkable 
on account of the variety of the 56 
columns which support the story 
above, no two are alike in dosimi. 
Many of the sliafts are similar, but ^e 
caps .vary: at the angles of one are 
elephants’ heads with interlaced trunks, 
on another a man gathering fruit. On 
the N. W. angle is a group of 4 wliich 
should be cxaiiiined, Fixim the top¬ 
most Hoor there is a splendid view. 

S. and a little to W. of tho Panch 
Mahal is the House of Miriam (said to 
have been Akbar’s. Portuguese Christian 
wife, but more probably a Hindu 
princess), a small building with deface4l 
fre.scoes iu the niches and upon the 
walls, and piers of verandah. One, in 
Avhieh the wings of angels are distinctly 
visible, suggests the Annuciation. At 
one time the whole house was painted 
inside and out. The original name 
Sunahra Makau, or “Golden House,” 
was given it on account of the profuse 
gilding with which its walls were 
adorned. On the N.W. is Miriam’s 
Garden, and at S.E. angle her bath, 
with a large column iu the centre. On 
tho W. side is the Haginah, or Zenana, 
Mosque, and the i-emains of n small 
Turkish bath. At the S. end of 
garden is a small fish tank, which, to¬ 
gether with the stone pavement of the 
garden, waJ^brought to light by Mr. E. 
W. Smith of the Arch. Survey, 1891. 

To the N.W. a road leads to the 
Hath! Pol (Elephant Gate) on the N. 
®f the city. Over the W. archway, 20 

N 
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ft. from the ground, are 2 life-sized 
elephants much mutilated (probably 
by Auraiigzib). To the 1. is the 

Sungin Bu^, a groined bastion or keep, 
said to have been the coininoncement 
of the fortifications planned by Akbar, 
but abandoned on account of objections 
raised by Saint Salim Chisti. Down 
the old stone paved road on the 1. is 
the Eaxwan Sarai (caravanserai). It 
consists of a large court 272 x 246 ft. 
surrounded by tlie nierchants’ hostels. 
Formerly the S.E. side was 3 stories 
high. At the N. end, beyond the 
Sarai, stands the Hiran Minor (Deer 
Minaret), a circular,tower some 70 ft. 
high stiv’dcd with protruding elephants' 
tusks of stone. Tradition says that it 
is erected over the grave of Ak bar’s 
favourite elephants, and that from the 
lantern in the top the Emperor shot 
antelope and other game brouglit up by 
boaters, hence its name. The land to 
the N. and W. was a large lake in 
Akhar’s time. 

On the 1. of the road returning to 
the Hathi Pol is a very fine stone 
well surrounded by rooms and stair¬ 
cases w'hich formed a part of tlie 
waterworks.' The water wa.s lifted 
from this level by Persian wheels 
and a system of luservoh-s to the 
arched gate on the N.W. coiner of 
Bir Bal’s House, and thence dispensed 
throughout the palace. 

The palace of Bir Bal is to the S.W. 
of Miriam’s Garden (see above). It is 
the finest residence in Fatehpur-Sikri, 
and was built by Rajah Bir Bal for his 
daughter. It is a 2-.storied building of 
red sandstone standing on a raised 

J datform, and consists of 4 rooms 15 
t. sq. and 2 entrance porches on the 
ground floor and 2 above with small 
terraces in front of them, enclosed by 
stone screens, forming a ladies’ pro¬ 
menade. Over the upper rooms are 
flat-ribbed cupolas, earned on octagonal 
drums and supported on richly orna¬ 
mented corbm brackets stretching 
across the angles of the rooms ; and the 
stone panelled walls and^, niches art 
covered with intricate patterns. The 
ceilings of the lower rooms are supported 
If pn a fine and unique frieze, and the 
Whole of the interior, pilasters, recesses^ 


walls, and cusp-arched doorways am 
elaborately and ueautifully carved with 

gcometrieal patterns. The exterior 

walls arc almost as profusely oma- 
nionted. Ho wood has been used in 
the construction of this extraordinary 
building, to which the words of Victor 
Hugo have been applied: “ If it were 
not the most minnto of palaces, it waS 
the most gigantic of jewel-cases.” 
Rajah Bir Bal was celebrated for his wit 
and learning, and was the only Hindu 
of eminence w'ho embraced the new 
redigion of Akbar, whose favourite 
coil rtier ho was. He perished with the 
whole of the army he wus commanding 
in the Ynsufzyo country to the N.E. 
of l^eshawar in 1586. 

S. of Bir Bill's house are the Stables 
for 102 horses aud nearly as many 
camels. Iii some of the mangers stone 
rings for the horses’ halters still remain, 
and on the N.W. side one of the old 
doors. Tlie camel stables are lighted 
by openings in the roof. 

The Palace of Jodh Bai, erroneously 
so called, was probably used by the 
Emperor or by his chief wife Sultana 
Rukia. It adjoins the stables, but the 
entrance is on the E. from the open 
space in fz-ont of the Record Office. It 
is a quadrangular building, 232x215 
ft. The courtyard within has recep¬ 
tion rooms on the N., S., and W. sides 
connected by a fiat-roofed corridor 
partly closed by stone w^alls. 'fhe 
room on ihe W. is more ornate than 
the others, and in tlio rear wall is a 
fireplace. There are chambers above,' 
aud those ou the N. and S. sides rise 
to 2 stories: they are gable-roofed and 
ornamented with blue enamelled tiling. 
At the angles the chambers ai'o sur¬ 
mounted by cupolas, originally ^lainb^d. 

Overlooking Miriamu Garden is a 
small room, the walls of which are 
entirely composed of beautiful stone 
lattice-work. From the mezzanine floor 
on the N. side a closed passage leads to 
a garden abutting on the w'aterworks, 
beside which a gallery passed to the 
N. side of the Barai near the Hirmi 
Minar. It is now in mins, and not 
:ea8y of identification. In the pass¬ 
age, and just before tlie garden is 
reached, is a very fine stone screen 
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Ibeue^th a mnall cupola which should 
be seen. 

The Daii^ah aud Mosque are 3av. of 

the Uocord Office. The £. gate, called 
the Badshahi, or "royal"gate, opens 
into tlie great quadrangle. To the rt. is 
the Tomb or Dargah of Shaik Salim 
Chisti, the Nawasa or grandson of Shak* 
har Ganj Shah, who is buried at Pak 
Patan. It is surrounded by beautiful 
white marble lattice-work screens, and 
has doors of solid ebony, ornamented 
with brass. Within, the building is 
marble only for the first 4 ft. The canopy 
over the tomb of the saint is inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, hung with the usual 
display of ostrich eggs. On the ceno¬ 
taph is written the date of the saint’s 
death and the date of the comidotion of 
the building, 1580, " May God hallow 
his tomb ! The beloved helper of tlic 
sect and its saint, Shaik Salim, whose 
miraculous gifts and prophupiity to the 
Divine Being are celebrated, and by 
whom the lamp of the family of Chisti 
illuminated. Be not double-sighted, 
looking to the transitory self, as well 
as. to tiie everlasting Deity. The year 
of his decease is known throughout the 
world.” This last line is the chrono¬ 
gram.^ 

The brackets which support the drip¬ 
stone or caves of the tomb are copies of 
those in the old mosque of the stone¬ 
masons outside the quadrangle and AV. 
of the mosque, whore Shaik Salim lived 
his hermit life in a cave now covered 
by a room. In a portico on the right 
the saint taught his disciples before 
the place had attracted the iioticu of 
royalty. Childless women, both 11 iudu 
and Mohammedan, resort to the tomb 
and pray the saint to intercede in their 
favour. On the N. of the’Hjnadrangle 
is also the tomb of Islam Khan, sur¬ 
mounted with a cupola; he was the 
grandson of the saint, and Governor of 
Benpil. 

The Mosque proper, to the W., is said 
to be a copy of the one at Mecca. It 
is about 70 ft. high, and very beautiftil. 
It consists of 3 interior square chambers 
surrounded by rows of lofty pillars of 

1 All Ute iuBCrlptioba here may be fotu/d 
in th« Miftahm 'I Tamrikh, by John Sllis, 
printed at ^ 
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Hindu type. At the K. and S. ends 
are zenana chambers. Going out by 

a door at the hack of the moapCj iu an 

enclosure on the right is an infant’s 
tomb, said to be that of the saint’s son, 
whose life was sacrificed at the age of 
6 months in order that Akbar’s son 
(Jehangir) might live when born. At 
the S. of the quadrangle is the Gate of 
Victoryf Bulaiui Darwa-zah (“ high 
gate ”), which tow'ers to the height of 
130 ft. Fergusson says that when looked 
at from below its appearance is noble 
beyond that of any portal attached to 
any mostpie in India, perhaps in the 
whole world. The grandeur of this 
great height is increased by a vast flight 
of steps on the outside, giving a. total 
height of 160 ft. 

In the archway is an inscription on 
the left hand going out, which says ' 
that the "King of Kings, Shadow of 
God, Jalalu-din, Muliammad Akbar, 
the Emperor, on his return from con¬ 
quering the kingdoms of the S., and 
Khandesh, foruieriy called Dhaudesh, 
came to Fatchpur in the 46th year of 
his reign, corresponding to 1601 A.D., 
and ])roceeded from thenco to Agra.” 
On the opposite side is inscribed " Isa 
(Jesns), on whom be peace, said; ‘ The 
world is a bridge, pass over it, hut 
build no liouse on it. The world en¬ 
dures but an hour, spend it in devo¬ 
tion,’ ” The doors of this great gate¬ 
way are studded with horse-shoes, affixed 
by the owners of sick horses who im¬ 
plore the prayers of the saint for their 
I’ecovery. From the stops, or better 
still, from the summit of the gate, may 
be seen the villages of Sikri and Fatoh- 
pur, and a tract of dry and barren 
country. It is supposed that it was 
the want of water which caused Fateh- 
pur to be desoi’ted. In front of the 
steps are some TurkiBh baths. H. of 
the Dargali and outside the mosque 
are the houses of the brothers Abu ’1 
Fazl aud Faizi, the famous and learned 
favourites of Akbar and followers of his 
new religion. These are now tunicd 
irito a bcjg^s’ school. They consist of 
several rooms; in one Hindu and Urdu 
are taught, in another English, and iu 
a tliird Persian and Arabic. What is 
now the English class-room. was the 
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zenanA. To the W. of Buland Dar- 
wozah is a large well, into which hoys 
ami men spring from tlie walls, from 
heights varying from 80 to 80 ft. A 
Helai or fair, commences on the 20th 

Of Raimiit the anniversary of the 

saint’s death, and lasts for 8 days. 

A little to the N.E. of tlie Record 
Oflice is the Hakim, or doctor’s house, 
and a very largo and fino Hummam, 
the walls and ceilings of whicli arc 
richly ornamented with stamped plaster- 
work. # To the rt. on leaving and ad¬ 
joining the Nusscerabad road i.s a apa- 
ciou.s and interesting Baoli, from which 
the baths and this pWt of the city were 
supplied.* Leading to a well at one 
end is a broad staircase enclosed on 
each side by rooms. Arouiul the well 
are chambers for Tersian wheels for 
dmwing the water. 

The Nnsseerabad road is stone paved, 
and leads through the market to thii 
Tehra Gate. On the outside is a tomb 
with small mosque and ’Itlgab, but 
they arc not of much importance. 


KOUTE 10 

Aura to Bindhaban by Acuneha 
Jung, and Muttba (with excur¬ 
sions to Mahaban and Dig). 

Achnera June. sta. (17 m. W. of Agi-a), 
on the B. B. and 0. 1. Rly. (332 m. 
from Bombay, sec Rte. 6). 

From Acbnera to Mnittra is 28 m., 
from Hathras June. (97 m. S. of Delhi) 
to Muttra is 29 m. 

MUTTRA (or Mathura) June, sta., 
D.B., in the cantonments S. of the city 
(the town rly. sta. is on the blanch line 
to Bindi'aban, 8 ra. distant, see below), 
Pog. 60,000. The city stretches for 
dhdttt ni* along the right bank of 
' the Fort, rebuilt in Ak- 


bar's time, is in the centre: onlg;' the 
substructure remains. The Jell and 
Collector’s Office arc If m. to the S. 
beyond the town, and 1 m. to the W. 
of the town is a Jain temple and a 

lai'gB mound of lirlcks called Cbaurasl 

Tila. Ill a line with the Jain temple, 
but bordering on the town, is the Eatra 
mound (see below), and about ^ m. to 
the S. is another mound called Kankali, 
and to the S.W., at distances varying 
from ^ m. to 1 m., are five mounds 
called the Chaubarah mounds,^ Tliere 
are 3 Churches—the Anglican “ Christ 
Chnreli,” the Roman .Catholic Church, 
and a Presbyterian Chiir^li. The former 
contains several interesting monu¬ 
ments. 

The city is entered by the Hardinge 
Gate, also called Iloli Gate, built by 
the munioi]>ality. The finely-earvefI 
stonework facades of the better class of 
hoiise.s are well worthy of inspection, 
and are one of the peculiarities of the 
city. 

The River and Ghats.—Even in the 
beginning of May the Jumna is hero 
300 j'ds. broad. There is a paved street 
the wdiolo way along it, with bathing 
ghats, descending to the water, and 
ornamental chabutaralis, or platforms, 
and small but well-proportioned pa¬ 
vilions. Generally speaking, the men 
bathe at separate ghats from the 
women. 

The river is full of turtles, some of 
them very large, poking their long 
necks and heads out to be fed. About 
80 yds. W. of the bridge is the fine 
House of the Guru Farshotamdas. 
Then comes another belonging to a 
Guzorali, called Ballamdas. Cpposite 
to this, on the farther’ bank of the river, 
is the flourishing village of Hans Ganj, 
or “Swan borough,” and N. of this 
again is a stone tower, 55 ft. high, 
called the Sati Buxj, because when' 
Hans was killed by Krishna, Ins widow 
committed mli hero. Growse, p. 97, 
says it was the wife of Rajah Bhar 
MaJ, of Ambar, mother of Khagwan- 
das, who built it in 1570 A.n. The 
traveller now descends several steps to 

1 All these places will he found mention^ 
by General Cunningham in vol. iU. of his AfVA. 
{iuroev Reports, p. 18, and also in vol. L p. S8S. 
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the Bisraut Qhat, a little K. of the Sati 
Burj, and so to a sort of square, where 
the Rayahs are weighed againrt gold. 
There i$ a small white marble arch 
Iwre, close to tho river. Beyond this 

is a ghat built by Jai 0iug, of Jeyporo, 

and tho enormotis house and temple 
belonging to Seth Lakshman Das, i.e. 
son of Seth Govind Das. 

The Jumma Musjid, once covered 
with encaustic tiles, stands high. Its 
court is 14 ft. above the level of the 
street. On either side of the facade of 
the gatew'ay are Persian lines. The 
chrouogram gives the date 1660-61. 
Over the facade of the mosque pro])er 
are the 99 names of God. At the sides 
are two pavilions roofed in the Hindu 
manner. There are four minarets, which 
are 132 ft. high. At the entrance to 
the W. of the town is the ’Idgah (the 
glazed tiles should bo observed), and 
about \ m. to tho W. of the town is 

The Katra, which is an enclosure 
like that of a sarai, 804 ft. long by 
653 ft. broad. Upon a terrace stands 
a great red stone mosque, the most 
(jonspicuous object in a distant view of 
Muttra. There is another terrace 5 ft. 
lower, where are votive tablets in the 
Nagii character, dated Samwat 1713- 
20. On this site stood the great 
temple of Eesava Rao, which I'avernier 
saw in the bemnning of Aurangzib’s 
reign, a|qmroiitiy about 1659 a.I)., and 
which he descrilies as very magnificent, 
adding that it ranked next after the 
temples of Jaganuath and Benares 
{Tramls, pt. ii. bk. iii. ch, 12, French 
ed., and Cunningham, Reports, vol. iii. 
p. 15.) In the Katra mound a number 
of Buddhistic remains have been found 
by General Cunningham and others, 
including a broken Buddhist railing 
pillar, with the figure of Maya Devi 
standing under the Sal tree, and also 
a stone on which -was inscribed the 
well-known genealogy of the Gupta 
dynasty, from Shri Gupta, the founder, 
down to Samudra Gupta, where the 
stone was broken off. He also found 
built into the waU of a well, one of the 
peculiar curved architraves of a Bud¬ 
dhist gateway^ and an inscription dti 
the base of a statue of Shakya dated 
Samwat 281| or 224 A.D., in whichi 


the Yasa Yiliara is mentioned. Two 
capitals of columns, one no less than 3 
ft. in diameter, were also found. A 
fragment of the larger one is still to be 
seen lying inside the gateway. At the 
back of the Katra is a modern temple 
to Kesava, and close by is the Potara- 
Eund, a tank in which Krishna’s baby 
linen w'as washed. This tank is faced 
thi-oughout witli stone, and has flights 
of stone steps down to the water. There 
is also a very steep ramp down where 
horses go to he washed. 

In the New Museum, erected by 
public subscription, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Mark Thornhill, is the carving 
which Mr. Growse calls, p. *701, “ tho 
most refined and delicate work of the 
kind ever executed." 

The best piece of sculpture in the 
Museum is the Yasa-ditta statue of 
Buddha. Tho face is really beahtiful, 
more artistic than that of any figure 
ct discovered, but the nose has been 
rdken oiT; the most curious object is 
a carved block representing a Bacchanal 
group. Immediately opposite are the 

Public Gardens, and a little farther 
oil is the Jail. 

AVhen Fa Hian travelled in the end 
of the 4th century and the beginning 
of tho .5Lh, he halted a whole month at 
Muttra, and found that there were 20 
Buddhistmoiiasteries with3000 monks; 
but when llioucn Thsang visited the 
place in 634 a.d. the number had de¬ 
clined to 2000, whence it appears that 
Buddhism was even then on the wane. 
It had wholly disappeared when .Mah¬ 
mud of Ghazni came to Muttra in 1017 
A.D. He remained there 20 days, pil¬ 
laged and burned the city, and canied 
oil five golden idols, whose eyes wore of 
rubies, worth 50,000 dinars=£25,000. 
A sixth idol of gold weighed 1120 lbs., 
and was decorated with a sapphire 
weighing 300 MishJcals, or lbs. 
There wore also 100 idols of* silver, 
each of which loaded a camel, Tho 
idols together were worth not less than 
£300,000. The Brahman temx>le of 
Kesava SBo Was built on the very site 
where the great Buddhist monastery 
Yasa Vihara stood. 

Near the Jail stood a mound, in 
removing which to provide a site for 
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the Collector's Office and Magistrates’ 
Courts, the most exteuaive discoveries 
were made. It appears that on it 
stood two Buddhist monasteries, the 
Huvishka and the Kuuda-Suka Vihara. 
The latter is the place where the famous 
monkey which made an offering to 
Buddha jumped into the tank and 
was killed. At this mound statues of 
all sizes, bas-reliefs, pillars, Buddhist 
rails, votive sttipaa, stone umbrellas, 
and inscriptions have been found. 
On© inscription is of the 1st century 
B.C. The earliest is of the Satrap 
Sandasa, and the next of the great 
King K^nishka in the year 9. The 
left hand of a colossal Buddha has 
been found, the figure of which must 
have been 24 ft. high. The most 
remai'kable piece of sculpture is that 
of a female, rather more than half 
life size, whose attitude, and the 
position of whose hands resembles 
those of the famou.s Venus of the 
Capitol. Cunningham says it is one 
of the best specimens of unaided 
Indian Art. 

In the Chaubarah mounds, IJ m. to 
the S.W. of the city, measuring from 
the gateway of the Katm, was found 
a golden casket, now in the po.ssession 
of Mr. F. S. Growsc.* 

The most imiwrtant discoveries at 
Muttra have been made by Dr. Fiihrer 
during his excavations at the Eankali 
Tila mound, which ho looks ui)on as 
the site of the TJpagiipta monastery 
mentioned by Hiouen Thsaiig. The 
remains of one Vaishnava and two Jain 
temples, and a Jain stupa, some 49 ft. 
8 in. in dia., have been brought to 
light, and besides some hundreds of 
most valuable .sculptures, stupa rail- 
ings, panels, etc., on many of which 
are inscriptions dating back before 
the time of Christ. The discover¬ 
ies prove that the national Indian 
arts, of architecture and sculpture 
flourished in a high degree at Muttra, 
and have led to the conclusion that 
pW-acting was practised venr early in 
tjto city of the gods. All tne objects 

the many other diecoverie-s made in 

mounds near reftirenc*; must 
to. .Qawinghsm'a Bepwi, vol. lii., 
» wnew|hi^,arf detailed at great length. 
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discovered have been deposited in the 
Lucknow Museum,^ whore they can be 
examined by visitors. 

{Uahaban is about 6 m. S.E. of 
Muttra, on the left bank of the Jumna, 
and is i-cachcd by a good road. It is a 
very ancient town and place of pil* 
pimage, and first emerges into modern 
history in the year 1017 A. r., when it 
shared the fate of Muttra, and was 
sacked by Malimud of Ghazni. The 
Hindu princo ia .said, when the fall of 

the town became inevitable, to have 
solemnly slain his wife and children, 
and then committed suicide. In 1234 
a contcmporaiy writer mentions Maha- 
ban as one of the gathering places of 
the impei ial army sent by Sham’s-ud- 
din against Kalinjar. It is incidentally 
referred to by the Emperor Babar in 
1526. 

The country round about it, altliough 
now bare of woods, a])})ears to have 
once been literally Mahaban, “ a great 
forest.” Even as late as 1634, the 
Emperor Shah Jehan held a hunt here, 
and killed four tigers. This ancient 
woodland country fringing the sacre4 
Jumna is the scene of very early reli¬ 
gions legends. In Sanscrit litoraturo 
it is closely a.ssociatcd with Ookul, 
about a mile off, overhanging the 
Jumna. Indeed, the scenes of tlio 
youthful adventures of Krislma, as- 
cril)cd in the Puranis to Gokul, are 
acturdly shown at Mahaban, about a 
mile (roni the river. Goknl seems to 
liavo been originally the common name 
for the whole, altliough it is now re¬ 
stricted to what must have been the 
water-side suburb of the ancient town. 

The ruins of Mahaban rise as a hill of 
brick and mud, covering about 30 acres, 
the site of the old fort. The architect¬ 
ural remains combine Buddhist and 
Hindu forais. * 

The most interesting relic at Maha¬ 
ban is the so-called Palace of Nanda, 
the foster-father of the changeling 
Krishna. It consists of a covered 
court, re-erected by the Mohammedans 

S the time of Aurangzib frohi ancient 
indu and Buddhist materials to servo 


1 See Ulustrated desoriplion fn PmeediMs 
M the Arehceol. Dept, of the N. W. P. 
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as a moaq,ne, and is divided into 4 ai^es 
by $ rows of 16 pillarS) 80 in all, from 
which it takes its popular name of 
Assi Khamba, or the “Eighty Pillara." 
Many of the capitals are curiously 
carved with grotesque heads and squat 
fignres. Four of them are supposed 
to represent by their sculptures the four 
ages of the world. The pillar known 
as the Snrya Yug, or “Golden Age,” 
is covered with rich and; beautiful 
carving; that known os the Dwapar 
Yug, or “Second Ago” of .the world is 
adornod with almost eniAl profusion. 

The ^reta Yug, or “l^ird Age,” is 
more scantily carved; while the Kali 
Yug, or present “Iron Age” of the 
wowd is represented by a crude un¬ 
sculptured pillar. ' 

In the Palace of Nauda are laid the 
scenes of Krishna’s infancy. His 
cratlle, a eoarso structure covered with 
red calico and tinsel, still stands in 
the pillared hall, while a blue-black 
image of the sacred child looks out 
from under a canoi^y against the wall. 
The churn in which Krishna’s foster- 
mother made butter for the household 
is shown, and consists of a long bamboo 
sticking out of a carved stone. A spot 
in the wall is pointed out as the place 
where the sportive milkmaid.^ hid 
Krishna’s flute. One pillar is said to 
have been polished by his foster- 
mother’s baud, as she leant against it 
when churning, and others have been 
equally polished by the hands of genera¬ 
tions of pilgrims. 

From the top of the roof there is a 
view over mounds of luins, with the 
Jumna beyond showing its winters, at 
intervals, amid an expanse of sand, 
high grasses, and rugged ravines. 
Mahaban is still a very popular place 
of pilgrimage among the Hiuaus. Thou¬ 
sands of Vishnu worshippers, with yel¬ 
low-stained clothes, yearly visit the 
scenes of the infamy of the child-god. 
The anniversary of Krishna’s birth is 
celebrated during several days in the 
month of Bliadon (August) by a vast 
concourse of people. 

The riverside village of Gokul, where 
Vishnu first appeared as Krishna, Has 
few relics of antiquity. Its shrines and 
' temples lue quite modcru. It is a|i- 


proached, however, liy a lofty and 
beautiful flight of steps (ghat) from the 
river, and for more than three centuries 
it has been the headquarters of |^he 
Vallabhacharya sect, or Goknlastha 
Gusaius, whoso founder preached hero. 
Many thousands of pilgrims, chiefly 
from Guzerat and Bombay, yearly re¬ 
sort to this centre of their faith, and 
have bnilt numerous temples of a 
rather tasteless type.] 

[From Muttra a traveller with plenty 
Of time may make on expeditiou to 
or Deeg, a town in the territory of the 
Rajah of Bhurtpur, 24 m. W. from 
Muttra by a good road, and should he 
be ^ing S., he might rejoin the railway 
at Bhurtpur, 22 m. farther; but he 
should make all arrangements for tho. 
journey before leaving Muttra. At the 
village of Govardhau, about 14 m., is 
a celebrated hill, which was upheld 
by Krishna on one finger to shelter 
the cowherds from a storm excited by 
Indra as a test of Krishna’s divinity. 
Here, on the rt., is the burial-place of 
the Bliurtpur Rajahs, a striking group 
of tombs, temples, and ghats built on 
the margin of two vast tanks,, one of 
which, called the Mumisa Gnnga, is 
the resort of thousands of pilgrims 
during the annual autumn fair. The 
chief ohattris are those of Buldeo Sing, 
and of Suraj Mall, the founder of the . 
dynasty, and his wives ; also of Raud- 
hiT and Bala Diva Sing. Most of tilers, 
show good specimens of carving. Fer- ' 
gusson says of one ef the temples, bnilt 
in Akbav's reign: “ It is a plain edifice, 
13.5 ft. long by 35 ft. wide, externally, 
and both in plan and design singularly 
like those Early Romance churches 
that are constantly met with in the S. 
of Franco, belonging to 11th and 12th 
centuries." 

For 3 m. before reaching Dig the 
road forms a sort of causeway above a 
very low, flat country. 

At Dig 34c (or Deeg) the chief object 
of interest is the splendid PalAce, or 
rather gtoup of palaces, built by Siiraj 
Mall of Bhurtpur. Though his grand 
design was never completed, it su^sses 
all tlio other fortified palaces in the 
BUijpnt states for grandeur ofeonceptibn 



any similar ornaments in India, either 

in ancient or modem buildings. The 
lower comice is tho usual sloping en¬ 
tablature almost universal in such 
buildings. . . . The upper cornice, 
which was horizontal, is peculiar to Deeg, 
and seems designed to furnish an ex¬ 
tension of the Hat roof which in EasLcrn 
palaces is usually considered the best 
apartment of the house; but whether 
designed for this or any other purpose, 
it acids singularly to the richness of 
the effect, and by the double shadow 
atfonls a relief and character seldom 
exceeded even in the East.” The chief 
pavilions are the Gopal BJiawan (where 
travellers ai'e allowed to lodge, and from 
the roof of which there is a iinc view), 
which stands E. of the fine Kachclia 
Tank ; the Naad Bhawaa, N.E, of tills, 
a fine hall 20 ft. high; the Suraj 
Bhawan, S., 88 ft. long; the Ilardc 
Bftatoan, W, ; and the Kiahn Bhawan, 
S.E, All those are highly decorated, 
and between and around them arc 
lovely gardens. Beyond and adjoining 
the gardens is the large Rvp San gar 
Lake. 

The W. gate of the Fort (there are 
two gates) is ^ m. from tho Gopal 
Bhawan : it has 12 bastions, and a ditcli 
50 ft. broad. Beyond this is a natural 
mound, about 70 ft. high, and beyond 
that a building which serves as a prison. 
The walls are very massive and lofty. 
There are 72 bastions in all. On tho 
N.W. bastion, about 80 ft. high. Is a 
very long cannon. 

Dig is celebrated for the battle fought 
on the 13th November 1804, in whicli 
General Frazer (see Mill, vol. vi. p. 593) 
defeated Jeswant Rao Holkar's array. 
Tho British took 87 pieces of ordnance 
in this battle, and lost in killed and 
wounded about 350 men. The remains 
of Holkar’s army took shelto in tho 
fort of Dig. 

Omihe Ist December following, Lord 
{^0 foined the army before Dig, and 
^ immediately, ^mmenced operations to 


6 m. I^m Muttra is Bindraban sta, 
(propcrlji'Vriudaban, literally, a forest 
of tulsi '^plants), the place to which 
Krishna removed from Goknl. 

There is no reason to believe that 
Bindraban ^vas ever a gi-eat seat of 
Buddhism. Its most ancient temples, 
four in number, date only from tho 16th 
cent., “while the space now occupied 
by a series of the largest and most 
magnificent shrines ever erected in 
Upper India was 500 years ago an 
unclaimed belt of woodland" (sec 
Growse, p. 174). The four chief temples 
are those of Gobind Deva, Gopi Nath, 
Jugal Kislior, and Madan Mohan. Bin¬ 
draban is famous aS the place where 
Krishna sported with the Gonis (milk¬ 
maids), and stole their clothes when 
they were bathing, Tlie Jumna bounds 
the town to the E., and winds 
pleasantly round it. At the entrance 
to the toAvn, on tho left, is the large 
red temple, dating from 1590, sacred 
to Gobind Deva, whicli was almost de¬ 
stroyed by Aurangzib, but has been 
somewhat restored by the British 
Government. “It is one of tho most 
interesting and elegant temples in 
India, and the only one, perliaps, 
from which .an European architect 
might borrow a few hints. The 
temple consists of a cniciform porch, 
intei-nally nearly quite perfect, though 
externally it is not quite clear how it 
was intended to be finished. Tho cell, 
too, is perfect internally—used for 
worship—but the sikra is gone, possibly 
it may never have been completed. 
Though not largof its dimensions are 
respectable, the porch measuring 117 
ft. E. and W. by. 105 ft. N. and S., 
and is covered by a true vault, built 
with radiating arches—the only in¬ 
stance, except one, known to exist in 
acHindu temple in the N. of India. 
Over the four arms of the cross the vault 
plain, and only 20 ft sp|^, but. in. 








|ii4 beauty of detail. 
aamirea uiis palace,, and sayf^i\,' 
gloiy of Deeg consists in the oori.^..,^^ 
which are geueraUy double, a peculiari^^ 
liot seen elsewhere, and which for exten t 
of shadow and richness of detail sur]>£iss 


|ce that town. Oft tbo night of the 
lUus troops captured an etoinenoe 
commanded the city, but not 
At considerable loss. The enemy, 
Ijr, evacuated Dig on the follow- 
and the fort on tho succeeding 
fled to Dlmitpur.] 
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the centi^ it expands to 85 ft, and U 
quita a^nal in design to the heat 
GotMo vaulting known. It is the 
external design of this tomplo, how¬ 
ever, which is the most remarkable. 
The angles are accentuated with sin¬ 
gular force and deciaioii, and the 

openings, which are more than suiFi- 
cientfor that climate, are picturesquely 
arranged and pleasingly divided. It 
is, however, the combination of vertical 
with horizontal lines, covering the whole 
surface, that forms the gi'eat merit of 
the design ” (Fevgusson, Arch.) 

E. is a modern Temple, built by Seth 
lladha Kiishna and Seth Goviud Das 
in the Dravidian style. Europeans arc 
not allowed to enter. The temple con¬ 
sists of a vast enclosing wall, with three 
gopuras, which are 80 to 90 ft. high, 
while tlie gates are about 55 ft. Above 
the W. gate is a terrace, commanding 
a view of the palace. 

This temple is dedicated to Shri 
Ranga, a name of Vishnu ; and figures 
of Garuda, the man-bird of Viidmu, 
are very conspicuous. In the gi'eat 
court are two white marble pavilions, 
one E. and one W. of the tank ; and a 
stone pavilion with a flat roof, sup¬ 
ported by sixteen pillars, opposite the 
Eu gopura. 

At the back of a temple which is 
of red stone (repaired in 1877 by the 
Brit. Gov.), and adjoining it on the 
W., are, at two corners, two other 
temples which resemble each other. 
There is a new temple adjoining this 
to the W., built by a Bengali Babii. 
It is not tasteful, but has a finely- 
carved door. 

The Madan Hohaa Temple stands 
above a ghat on a branch of the river. 
Under two fine trees, a Ficus indiea and 
a Nttuclca oriaiicilis, is a pavilion, in 
- which many cobras' heads are repre¬ 
sented. Shiva is said to have struck 
Devi with a sticfeiWiero, when she 
jumped oif this ghat, and made it a 
place for curing snake bites. There is 
here a Salagram (a species of Ammonite 
worshipped as a type of Vishnu), with 
two footprints, 2^ in. long. This temple 
is 66 it. nigh, and is in the shape of a 
cono; 

.. The T6xq|de of Oopi Nath is thought, 


hy Mr. Orowse to he the earliest of the 
senes. It was built by Haesil Ji, who 
distinguished himself under Akbar. 
It resembles that of Madan Mohan, 
but is in a ruinous condition. Its 
special feature is an amde of three 

bracket arcbes, 

The Temple of Jugal Eishor is at 
the lower end of the town, near the 
Kesi Ghat. It is said to have been 
built by Non-Karan, a Chauhan chief, 
in 1627 A. 1 ). The choir has pierced, 
tracery in the lieail of the arch, and 
above it a representation of Krishna 
supporting the hill of Govardhan. 

The Temple of Badha Ballabh.— 
The shrine was demolished byvAurang- 
zib. The'ruins are fine. 


ROUTE 11 

Delhi to Umsalla, Kalka, and 
Simla 

There are two railway routes from 
Delhi to Umballa. 

{a) The direct line on the right or 
W. bank of the Jumna river through 
Panlpnt and Kurnal, 122 m. 

(b) The line on the £. bank of the 
river, crossing it twice, and passing 
through Gliaziabad, Meerut, and Sa- 
haranpur, 162 m. 

Leaving the central station at Delhi, 
the railway proceeds over a vast plain to 

54 m. Faniput sta.,3te D.B. The 
modern town stands near the old bank 
o| the Jumna, upon a high mound con¬ 
sisting of the deoris of earlier buildings. 
In the centre the streets are well pavra, 
but the outskirts are low and squalid. 
There arq^the usual civil offices. The 
town is of very great antiquity, being one 
of the places called pats, or prasthas, 
demanaed of Duryodbana by Yudish- 
thira, about 1100 b.o. It is famoui 
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for bemg the place where three of the 
Stoat decisive battles in India have 
been fought; but the silent plain tells 
no tale, and shows no sign of the events 
that have liappcned on it. 

Hei'e on the 2l8t April 1526 
Babar encountered Ibrahim Lodi. 
On the night before the battle Babar 
had sent out 5000 men to make a 
night attack on the •Afghan army, 
but this had failed, owing to a 
delay on the part of the attacking 
force, which did not reach the enemy’s 
camp till dawn. With the first streaks 
of light next day the Mogul pickets 
rojiorted that the Afghan.^ were ad¬ 
vancing ^in battle array. Babar im¬ 
mediately prepared for action, and 
appointed commanders to each divi¬ 
sion. On the right and left of the 
whole line he stationed strong flanking 
parties of Moguls, who, when ordered, 
were to wheel round, and take the 
enemy in flank and icar. When the 
Afghans arrived at the Mogul lines 
they hesitated for a moment, and 
Babar availed himself of their halting 
to attack them, at the same time 
sending his flanking parties, to wheel 
round aud charge them in the rear. 
Babar’s loft wing was roughly handled, 
but he supported it by a strong de¬ 
tachment from the centre, and the 
Afghans in the end W'cre driven back. 

On the right too the battle was ob¬ 
stinately contested. Babar’s artillery, 
however, was very effective, and at 
last the Afghans fell into confusion. 
They maintained the battle till noon, 
when they gave way in all directions. 
The rest was mere pursuit and slaughter. 
According to Mogul accounts, 16,000 
Afghans were left dead on the field of 
battle, and those who fled from the 
field were chased as far as Agra. The 
body of Ibrahim Lodi was found the 
same afternoon with 5000 or 6000 of 
his soldiers lying in heaps around him. 
Babar reached Delhi on the third day 
after the battle, and on the Friday 
following his name as Emperor was 
read in the public praydirs at the 
Qrand Mosque. 

, 'the second great battle was fought in 
«the latter part of 1556 a.p., when the 
.yoittfaliil who had just sttc< 


coedod his father the Emperor Huma- 
yuQ) defeated Himuj the ^ner4 of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah ’ Adtl; nephew 
of Sher Shah. Himu had 60,000 
cavalry, and 500 elephants, besides 
infantry and mins; but after a well- 
contested battie he was wounded in 
the eyo by an arrow, taken prisoner, 
and put to death. This battle was 
decisive of the fate of the Afghan 
dynasty called the Sur, and established 
the fortunes of the House of Timur. 

The third battle took place on the 
7tli of January 1761 A.n., when tho 
whole strength of the Marathas was 
crushed with teriible slaughter by 
Ahmad Shah Duraiii. All tho Ma- 
ratha chieftains of note, Holkar 
Siiidia, the Gaekwar, the Peshwa’s 
cousin aud son, were present wdtli 
their forces. The Maratha army is 
said to have amounted to 15,000 in¬ 
fantry, 56,000 cavalry, 200 guns, and 
Piiidaris and camjj-followcrs, number¬ 
ing 200,000 men. The Afghan force 
consisted of 38,000 infantry, 42,000 
cavalry, and 70 guns, besides numerous 
iiTCgulars; but the Marathas had al¬ 
lowed themselves to be cooped up in 
their camp for many days. They were 
starving, and on tho morning of the 
battle they inarched out with the ends 
of their turbans loose, their heads and 
faces anointed with turmeric, and with 
every other sign of despair. Seoda.sheo 
Rao, the cousin and generalissimo of 
tho Pesliwa, with Wishwas Rao, the 
Peshiva’s ehlcst sou, and Jeswant Rao 
Pouar, were opposite the Afghan 
Grand Vazir. The great standard of 
the Maratha nation, the Bhagwa 
Jh'iinda, floated in the Maratha van, and 
there were three Jaripatkas, or Grand 
Ensigns, of tho Peshwa in the field. 

The Marathas made a tremendous 
charge full on tho Afghan centre, 
and broke thr^gh 10,000 cavalry 
under the Vazirf which unwisely re¬ 
ceived them without advancing. 
The dust and confusion v'crc so great 
that the combatants could only dis¬ 
tinguish each other by the war-cry. 
The Vazir Shah Wall Khan, who was 
In full armour, threw himself from hie 
horse to rally his men, but most of 
f^e Afghans gave way. 
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Ibrahim Khan Oairdi, who com* 

manded the Maratha artillc^, broke 

tho Kohillaa, who formed the right wing 
of the Mohammedan army, and killed 
or wounded 8000 of them. Ahmad 
Shah now evinced his gcneralshin; 
he sent his personal guards to rally the 
fugitives, and ordered up his reseiwes to 
support the Vazir. In this protracted 
and close struggle the physical strength 
of the Afghans was an overmatch for 
the slighter frames of the Hindus. 

A little after 2 f.m. Wish was Rao 
was mortally wounded, and Sco- 
dashco Rao, after sending a secret 
message to Holkar, charged into the 
thickest of the fight and disap|)carcd. 
Whatever the message to Holkar w'aa, 
it proved instantaneously fatal, for he 
went off and was followed by tlie 
Gaekwar. The Maratlias then fled; 
thousands were cut down, and vast 
numbers w'ero destroyed in the ditch 
of their entrenchment. The village 
of Paniput w’as crow^ded with men, 
women, and children, to whom the 
Afghans showed no mercy. They look 
the women and children as slaves, and 
after ranging the men in lines, amused 
themselves with cutting off their heads. 

76 m.'Kumal sta., jJc I). B. This town 
is traditionally of great antuiuity, being 
said to have been founded by Rajah 
Kama, champion of the Kauravas, in 
the great war of the TVlahabharata. It 
was seized by the Rajahs of Jiiid in the 
middle of the 18th century, and wrested 
from them in 1795 by the adventurer 
George Thomas, It wa.s conferred by 
Lord Lake in 1803 upon Nawab 
Muhammad Khan, a Mandil Pathan. 
A British cantonment vras maintained 
here until 1841, when it was aban¬ 
doned, probably owing to the unhealthi- 
nesR of the site, as the W. Jumna Canal, 
passing the city, intc|cepts the drainage 
and causes malarious tever. A wall 12 
ft. high encloses the town. The streets 
are narrow and crooked, and the water 
is impure. Jacquomont speaks of this 
town as “ an infamous sink, a heap of 
every sort of unoleanliness." Ho 
adds; *' 1 have seen nothing so bad in 
India, and it is fair to mention that 
Amon^t the natives its filth was pro-»- 


rerbial. It has, however, a handsomn. 
mosgite overtoMng the which m 
worth a visit.^’ The town has now 
23,000 inhabitants. To the N.W. of 
it is the Civil Station, on the site of 
the former cantonment 

Kurnal is famous as being the place 
where Nadir Shah defeated Hie Mogul 
Emperor Muhammad Shah in 1739. 
He had snrrdinded his camp with 
entrenchments, which appoarecTso for¬ 
midable to Nadir that he would not 
permit his soldiers to attack them. 
The battle lasted t\vo hours, 20,000 of 
the Indian soldiers were killed, and a 
much greater number taken prisoners. 
An immense treasure, a iium^r of ele¬ 
phants, part of the artillery of the 
emperor, and rich spoils of every de¬ 
scription fell into Nadir’s hands. The • 
Persian loss is variously stated at from 
500 to 2500 killed. The next day 
Muhammad Shah surrendered himself 
to Nadir, who marched to Delhi, and 
after a massacre in the streets and a 
58 days’ sack returned to Persia with a 
booty estimated at £32,000,000. 

97 m. Thanesar, D.B. As many as 
100,000 persons have been known to 
assemble here on the occasion of an 
eclipse of the moon, when it is believed 
that the waters of all other tanks visit 
the one liere, so that he who bathes in 
it at the moment of ccliitse obtains the 
additional merit of bathing in all the 
otlicrs. The Tank is aboirt 1 m. from 
the rly. sta. (To l eacli it, it is necessary 
to pass throngli part of the town, see, 
below.) It is an oblong sheet of water 
3546 ft. in length, and is not only the 
centre of attraction to pilgrims, but 
also the haunt of innumerable wild¬ 
fowl from the pelican to the snipe. It 
is sun'oimded bv temples in every stage 
of decay, ovcrsfiadowed by great trees, 
and flights of dilapidated steps lead 
down to the,|^’ater on all sides. On 
the W. a causeway stretches out to an 
island where, partly hidden by trees, 
the most perfect of the temples stands. 
The ruiift of this causeway extend 
farther S. to the remains of other 
temples. Around the tank for many 
miles is holy ground, and popular beliu 
declares the holy places connected with 
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Pandovas and Kanram and otlier 
to be 360 in number. 

The Town is about ^ m. N. of the 
tank, and beyond it are extensive re. 
mains of the MohammedanTort. The 
chief building of intorestj and that ill 
Iwjst repair, is the whitc-domed Tomb of 
Bhaik Chihli It is an octagon of 
drab'Ccloured marble, lighted by trollis- 
worV windows of line design. It stands 
upon a small octagonal platform in the 
centre of a larger one—a S(iuare—sur¬ 
rounded by cupolas. In the centre of 
the W. side is u small pavilion with 
deep caves. It also forms a tomb. 

S.W. from here, within a stone’s 
throw, fc a small mosque of red sand¬ 
stone (the Lai Muajid), supported on 8 
columns. The carving on tlio domes and 
elsewhere is very beautiful andreseniblos 
that at Fatchpur-Sikn. Some of the 
trees in the neighbourhood are very 
fine. Between this and Delhi—round 
about Paniput—the rly. passes through 
the country which from the earliest 
times formed the battle-field of India, 
and the scene where, over and over 
again, her fate has been decided. 


123 m. UMBALLA Cantonment junc. 
sta. Umballa City and Civil Station ^ 
are 6 m. farther W. (total pop. 79,000). 
The important canton ments were formed 
in 1843: they cover 7220 acres, and 
are laid out with good roads at rt. angles 
to one another, shaded with fine trees. 
The centre is occupied by the bungalows 
of the residents, and to the W. are the 
military lines, and the whole is sur- 
'toundeu by extensive Maidans. 

The Eaee-course is on the E. Maidan. 
Pfiget Park, a favourite resort, is on the 
N. There are a larger number of Euro- 

P ean shops than in any town in the 
anjab. It is a second-class municipal 
town, and the capital of a district. 

The Church, which is iii the Gothic 
style, was consecrated in 18.57, and is 
one of the finest^ if nof^the finest, in 
India. There is also a Presbyterian 
Ohwreh, a Hospital Charitable Vispeii- \ 
aary, and a Leper Asylum. 

. umballa and its neighbourhood are 
ihi^bnately c<»tnected with 'the earliest 
of Indian history. The strip of 
included between the Saras- 


\vati and Drishadvati (Sarasouti end 
Ghugger) is “the Holy Land” of the 
Hindu faith, the first permanent home 
of the Aryans in India, and the spot in 
which their religion took shape. Hence 

the Banclity, even in modern times, of 

thewaters of the Sarasouti, to which wor- 
shijjpers flock from all parts of India. 


I 85 ni. (from Umballa) Kalka sta., :4c 
D. B., the terminus of the railway at the 
foot of the hills, 2400 ft. above sea-level. 
Passengers for Kasauli and Simla hero 
separate. 

(1) For Kasauli, travellers take a 
jhampan or pony and follow the ohl 
Simla road (a biidle-path). 

9 m. Kasauli. :4c This is a canton¬ 
ment and convalescent depot on the 
cre.st of a liill overlooking the Xalka 
Valley, and 6322 ft. above sca-levol. It 
is a permanent station of an Assistant- 
Oominlssioiier, The scenery at Kasauli 
is beautiful. 

This road continues on through 
Jutoffh (see below) to Simla (41 m. from 
Kalka). 

[3 m. off across a valley the road rises 
to Sauawar, which, liowcver, is not 
quite so high as Kasauli. 

Here is the Lmormce MililUi-y Asy¬ 
lum. From it may bo seen Dugshai 
and Sabatliu, and in the far distance 
Simla. The ground was made over to 
the Asylum in 1853, in fulfilment of 
the wish of Sir II. Lawrence. There 
are separate liarracks for boys, girls, 
and infants, and a chapel. Children 
of pure European parentage take pre¬ 
cedence as candidates for admission, as 
more likely to suffer from the climate 
of the plains, except in the case of 
orphans, who have the preference over 
all others. The boys qualify for the 
service of Government in vaiious de¬ 
partments. A local committee inoimgcs 
the College.] 

(2) The tonga-road from Kalka to 
Simla runs E. of the old road; the 
stages are as follows:— 


Name of Stage. 
Kalka to Dhampnr 
Dhamipor to Solon 
u Soloii to Keri Ohat 
Keri Gliat to Biiola 


Distance 
IS miles. 
12 ., 

Ifi M 
15 „ 


Total .... 67 miles. 
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■ The toad to Dhartnmir is narrow. 
[Krom Dharraxiur a road strikesdoft to 
(10 m.) Babathu, which lies between 
the two roads, and is a conspicuous 
object from Simla.] After leaving 
Dliarmpur, tliere Is an excelleni; road 
to the military^ station of Solon, sfe 
where is a neat D. 1.1 on the E. The 
last 3 rn. is a very sharp descent. From 
Solon it is one long ascent round x>ro- 
jecting rocks: the tongas go fast, the 
drivers blowing their horns, which is 
necessary, as stnngs of mules and carts 
are continually passed. For the last 
10 m. the road winds along tlic E. side 
of deep valleys, and in places there are 

1 )recipices which gradually increase in 
leiglit till tlie Keri Ghat D.B. is 
reached. This building is perched over 
a sheer descent of 1500 or 2000 tt. The 
journey takes about 7 hrs. by tonga. 
Coming from the plains the cold of the 
evening is rather trying. 

67 m. Simla, The land uiion which 
Simla stands was retained by the 
British Govcrnnicnt as a sanitarium at 
the clo.se of the Gurka War in 1815-1G, 
when most of the surrounding district 
was restored to the natives. Lieut. 
Ross erected the first residence, a 
thatched wooden cottage, in 1819. 
His successor, Lieut Keniietly, in 1822 
built a X)crmanent house. Other officers 
followed the exam^de, and in 1826 Simla 
became a settlement In 1829 Lord 
Amherst spent the summer there, and 
from that date the sanitarium grcAv 
rapidly in favour with Europeans. 
Since the government of Sir .John 
Lawrence in 1864, Simla has been 
the summer ea^ntal for India. As 
soon as the hot weather sets in, the 
Government officers and Viceroy quit 
Calcutta for Simla, which is deserted in 
tlie winter. The European residcnco.s 
extend over a ridge in a crescent shape, 
which runs from W. to E. for a distance 
of about 5 ni. 

At the foot of this ridge is a precipi¬ 
tous descent, in some xdaccs a complete 
precipice of about 1000 fhi leading down 
to a valley, which is watered by several 
streams, as the Gumbhar and thtf 
Samali, in which are two waterfalls. 
Besides these there are the Pahar, the ( 


Giri Ganga, and the Sam streams. 
The native bazaar road oats off ont 
end of Simla from another. The E. 
portion is called Chota Simla, tlie W. is 
Boileaiigaw, The ridge riinning N., 
well wooded with oaks and rhododen¬ 
drons, is called Elysimn. On the 
extreme W. of the station is Jntogh, a 
small military post on the top of a lofty 
and steep hilii It m. to the K 
of Jutogh is J^o^ect BUI, 7140 ft. 
above sea-level, which is the W. point 
of the crescent of which we liave 
spoken. 1 m. to the E. of this hill is 
Peterhoff, the - old residence of the 
Viceroy, with Observatory Hill and 
the fine Governvicnt Borne ..an it 3 
furlongs to the W. 

The VnU-cd Service Club lies 500 
ft. due S. of Combormere Bridge. 
About 2000 i‘l. to the E. of this Club 
is .Jako, a hill 8048 ft. above sea- 
level. Tlie Bandstand is a little way 
to the S. of the Club; and the Mayo 
Or])han.'ige is 2500 ft. to the N. by 
E. of Jako. 

I'hc Public Institutions at Simla 
comprise the Bishop Cotton School, 
the Pan jab Girls’ School, the Mayo 
Girls’ Scliool, a Roman Catholic Con¬ 
vent, ami a handsome Town Hall, 
besides the Government Offices. These 
occupy several fine blocks of building. 
In one are the offices of the Accountant- 
General, the Public Works Secretariat, 
tlie offices of the Executive Engineer, 
the Superintendent of Works, the 
Director-General of Railways. Another 
building contains the Legislative and 
Home Departments, the olfico of the 
Surgoon-Gcncral of H.M. Forces, the 
Commissariat Department. Another 
block is occuxned by the Judge Advo¬ 
cate-General’s office, the office of H.E. 
the Commauder-in-Chief, the Quarter¬ 
master-General’s office, the Intelligence 
Branch, and the Revenue and Agricul¬ 
tural Dexiartments. Above are the 
Adjutant-Gen^al's office, the Meteoro¬ 
logical Department, the Suiwey of 
India, and many other offices. About 2 
m. from tlieso buildings is the Foreign 
Office. Not far from it is the General 
Post-Office and the Telegraph Office. 
In the Court House are the Various law 
kOffices. Tlie Town Hall contains the 
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Municipal Offices and the Station 
library. Tliis bxiilding also has a 
theatre, a concert-room, and a iliio 
ballroom. A few minutes’ walk from | 
the Town Hall is 

Christ Church at the foot of Jako 
Hill. 

The scenery at Simla is of peculiar 

beauty; it preiseuta a series of uiagiii- 

ficent views, embracing on the S, the 
Uniballa riaius with the Sabathu and 
Kasaiili Hills in the foreground, and 
the massive block of the Chor, a little 
to the E. ; while just below the 
spectator’s feet a .scries of huge ravines 
lead down into the deep valleys which 
score the mountain sides. Northwards 
the eye wanders over a ncrivork of 
confused chains, rising range above 
range, and crowned in the distance by 
a crescent of snowy peaks standing out 
in bold relief against the clear back¬ 
ground of the sky. The rides and 
walks will furnish endless amusement 
to the visitor, who, however, will do 
well to bo cautious, particularly as 
regard.s the animal he mounts. A 
number of people liave been killed by 
falling over precipices at this station, 
and many more have had narrow 
escapes of their lives. 

A&andale is a fairly extensive plain, 
in a valley with beautifully wooded 
sides, on the W. of the station. The 
Race-course surrounds it, and it con¬ 
tains the Public Gardens, the Cricket 
Grovmd, and some very fine trees. This 
is the spot where all open-air meetings 
are held. West again of Anandale is 
the Olen, a charming wooded valley 
with some grassy slopes and flue timber. 
The dripping rock should be looked 
for in it. 

The distances at Simla, taken from 
Christ Church, are—Round Jako, 6 
m. ; the new carriage- drive, 9 m. ; 
Boileauganj, 2| m. ; to the end of 
Chota Simla, 2 m. 

Erom Simla the traveller may make 
an expedition to, 4 m., Mushobra, a 
pleasant place to spend a few days, 
wad to . 

Nitrkaadaand Eotgarh,D.B. There 
he will,, be rewarded by seeing some 
fflraiHl fl(^eTy> The stages are as 


Names of Stages. 

M. 

Above Bea-level. 

Maliosu from Simla 

10 

8200 ft. 

Phagn . 

15 

8200 „ 

Tlicog 

22 

7T00 „ 

Mutteaiia 

33 - 

7720 „ 

Narkanda 

45 

9000,, 

Kotgaiii. 


0600 „ 


At ife D.B.j in the territory 

of the Rana of Kotah, is a magnificent 
view of the snowy range. 

10 m. E. of Theog are the Kbit 
Kliai iron-mines. 

Narkanda, D.IJ., splendid view. 

53^ m. Eotgarh. 

[Sultanpur, Tlf. the old residence of 
the Sultans of Kullu, in the Eullu 
Valley, is approached, by way of 
Simla: it is a long and tedious expedi¬ 
tion, but the scenery cannot be sur¬ 
passed for grandeur, and the Deodar 
Forests abound in pheasants and other 
game. Farther up amongst the high 
peaks sportsmen will find ibex and 
bears. ] • 
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Duud TO TJmbai.la by the E. bank 
OF JuMN-i River—Meerut, Sau- 
DHANA AND SAHARANPOUE, for DBH- 
RA Dun and Mussoujrib. 

13 m. Ghaziabadjunc. sta. 3(c From 
.this point the E. I. Rly. runs S.E. to 
Allahabad and Calcutta. 

41 m. Meerut city sta. 

44 m. MEERUT Cantonment sta.iOc 
i^The N.W. Rly. enters the cantonment 
at the S.W.) The Oautomnent of 
Meerut is the headquarters of a division 
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of the army, and is noteworthy from 
its size and importance, and because 
the Mutiny of the Bengal Army inUpper 
India began there. It was held all 
through the Mutiny by a few British 
troops, who kept order in the surround¬ 
ing district. Meerut is an ancient city 
htdf-way between the Ganges and 

Jumna, and was raised from decay by 

Britisli patronage. It is an extensive 
station, measuring 3^ m. from the rail¬ 
way on the W., to tlie Police Lines on 
the extreme E., traversed by the Mall 
Road, one of the finest and broadest 
roads in India, and 3 m. from whci'o 
the Bulandshahar Road, on the S., 
leaves the sta., to the end of Church 
Street. The European Cavalry Bar¬ 
racks ai’c of remarkable extent. 

St. John’s Church, completed 1821, 
in the Italian style, was the first church 
erected in the Upper Provinces of India. 
There are tablets in it to a great number 
of officers who have been killed in, 
action or have died in .ILipor India. 

The Cemetery, whiMi lies to the 
N.W. of the church, is vast, and 
divided into two jiarts—the new being 
marked by crosses and English tombs, 
the old by cupolas and pyramids. The 
pillar, 50 ft. higli, Avas erected to Sir 
R. Rollo Gillespie, who subdued the 
Mutiny at Vellore. 

The Central Jail, completed in 
1819, is capable of holding 4600 
Ijrisoners. The District Jail is a little 
farther to the E. 

Temples, etc.—The Snruj Knml, 
commonly called by Europeans the 
“ Monkey Tank,” is to the W. of the 
Jail. “ It was constructed by Jowahir 
Mull, a wealthy merchant of La war, 
in 1714. There are numerous small 
temples, dharmsalas, and soli pillars 
on its Wuks, but none of any note.” 
The Balcshioar Nath Temple is the 
oldest in the district, and dates from 
before the Moslem invasion. Tlie 
Largah, in the Nau Chaudi Mahallah, 
..is said to havo been built by Kutbu- 
din, from the remains of a Hindu 
temple wliioh he pulled down. The 
Dargah of Shah Pir is a fine structure 
of red sandstone, erected about 16i0 
A.i). by Nur Jehan, in memory of a 
pious fakir of that name. The Jummq^ 


Mu^id is said to have been built in 
1019 by Hasan Mahdi, Vazir of Mah¬ 
mud Ghaznavi, and was repaired by 
Humayun. The Makharah of Salar 
Masaud Ghazi is attributed to Kutbu- 
din Aibak in 1191. There are two 
large Inuimhardha, one near the Kam- 
boh Gate, and another in the Zabidi 

Mahallali. and an 'Idgah, on the Delhi 

Road, built in 1600. There is a mosque 
built by Nawab Khairandesh Khan in 
the Saraiganj. And besidcstbosealready 
mentioned, there are 62 mosques and 
60 temples in the city, none of which, 
hoAvcver, deserve any particular notice. 

Before reaching Sardhana the Ganges 
Canal, made by Sir Proby Qautley, is 
crossed. 

51 m. Sardhana sta.,34c D.B., is con¬ 
nected with an adventurer named 
Sombre or Sumroo, of French or Wal¬ 
loon origin, who came out to India as 
a carpenter in the French navy. He 
became leader of a band of European 
deserters and native Sepoys, whom he 
brought to a state of discipline unusual 
in native soldiers. After serving under 
several native chiefs, but staying with 
none of them long, he joined one 
Gregory, an Armenian, who was high in 
the favour of Mir Kasim, the Nawab of 
Bengal. It was after the fal 1 of Munger 
that he did his employer the base setAdee 
of putting to death all the English 
prisoners who liad been collected at 
Patna, a deed for which his name will 
ever be held in abhorrence. He next 
joined the Bliurtpur chief, and from 
him finally went over to Najaf Khan, 
from whom he received a grant of the 
Parganah of Sai*dhana, then valued at 
6 lakhs a year, and to him he remained 
faithful for the rest of his life. He 
died in 1778, and his Begarn, originally 
a n"«>hmerc dancing-girl, was recognised 
as lus widow, and succeeded to his 
domains and the command of his troops. 
She became a Roman Catholic in 1784, 
and married a French adventurer named 
Le Vaissoau (1792), who having shown 
himself j^compotent to rule was in¬ 
duced to commit suicide. The revolt 
which he had caused was quelled by 
the Begam, aided by an English servant, 
George Thomas, and by a sou of Sumroo, 
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Zafar yab Khan. At his death, 1802, 
the Begam ^ve his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to Mr. Dyce, one of her officers, 
afterwards known as Colond Dyce 
Sombre, who in 1862 married Lady 
Mary Jervis, daughter of Earl St. 
Vincent, afterwards Lady M. Forester, 
The Begam was a woman of shrewd 
ability, and after keeping up a good 
understanding with the British Govern¬ 
ment, her forces were received into 
British piy. 

E. of the town is a modern English 
mansion, built 1834, and called the 
Palace, with a grand flight of steps at 
the entrance. It stands in a garden of 
50 acres c and is commonly known as 
the Kothi Dilkusha. Within will be 
found two framed inscriptions record¬ 
ing the charities of H. H. the Begam 
Sojnbrc in Sardhana. Tlicrc arc por¬ 
traits of the Begam and her friends. 
In one she is represented smoking, w'ith 
Dyce Sombre as a child beside her. 
Also of George Thomas, General Ochter- 
lony, Sir C, Metcalfe, Lord Comber- 
mere, Colonel Boileau, General V eiitura, 
and the Begam’s butler, etc. 

The B. C. Cathedral is outside the 
town on the S. It is an imposing 
building, standing in an enclosure, sur¬ 
rounded by an ornamental wall. By 
the side entrance, on the rt., is the 
Begam’s white marble monument, made 
at Home. Close by is the B. C. College, 
a low masonry house, which was onccj 
the Began.’s own residence. It is in¬ 
tended for the instruction of native 
]iriesta, and endowed by the Begam. 
There arc 50 pupils taught by the 
Italian priest and his curate. The 
Begam’s or Sumroo estates lapsed to 
^Government in 1835. 

Ill m. Sahaxanpore June., sta, A (R.) 
D.B. From hero the Oiidh and Kohil- 
cund railway runs E, to llax-dwar, Ali¬ 
garh, Lucknow, Ajodhya, and Benares 
(see Kto. 16 ; good road to 40 m. Dehra 
Dun, Bte. 17). 

This municipal city, with a pop. of 
68^800, is tho headquarters of i£ie Jumna 
Oaual establishment. 

Th<^>town was founded in the reign 
ot'^lbi^ammad Tughlak about 1840. 

Bhah Haran Chlsti, 


whoso shrine is still much visited by 
Mohammedans. It was a favourite 
place of summer resort of the Mogul 
court. In the reigil'of Shah Jehan a 
royal hunting-scat, called Badshah 
Mahal, -was built by’Ali Mardan Khan, 
the projector of the Eastern J[umna 
Canal. Unhappily the canal was 
neglected during the decline of the 
Mogul Empire, and was never of much 
utility till the district came under 
British rule. Sir P. Cautloy recon¬ 
structed it, since which time cultiva¬ 
tion has spread on every side. 

There is an Anglican church, conse¬ 
crated in 1858; and an American 
Presbyterian church, and a Mission 
from that body. An old Rohilla fort 
is used as a Court Mouse. A handsome 
modiTn mo.sque has been erected on 
the plans of tlie Jnmma Musjid at 
Delhi. The main attraction to the 
traveller, lioxvcver, will be the exten¬ 
sive Qovemvient Botanical Cardans, 
wliere many vqjiuable plants have been 
acclimatised. 

Near the entrance hy the N. gate is 
tlie Agricultural Garden, and beyond 
it to the E. the Medicinal Garden ; 
beyond this to the S. is the Linna'an 
G-ardcn. The main working divisions 
.arc the horticultxiral dep.'U'tment, the 
Doiib Canal tree imrseiy, the nurscrie.s 
for cuttings, bulbous plants, fruit trees, 
and seedlings. There is a Hindu temple 
and a tank and wells. The S. E. gate 
leads to somo soti monuments and 
chattris. 

Sahaiaiipore is celebrated as the sta¬ 
tion whence tlu! Trigonometrical Sur¬ 
vey of the Himalayas was commenced. 
The snowy peaks add much sublimity 
to the view to the N. 

161 m. Umballa Cautoiiincut sta. 
(see Etc. 11). 
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79 m. Bajpura juiic. sta. From 
here a branch lino runs S.W. 16 m. to 
Patiala, and from that W. to Bhatinda 
on the Rewari-Ferozepur line. 

33 m. Sirhind sta. The name of 
this town was formerly applied to a very 
extensive tract, which included the Um- 
balla district and the native states of 
Patiala and Nabha. Itis the placcwhere 
many Afghan princes of Shah Shuja’s 
family are buried; in Cunningham’s 
Archaeological Sui'vey, vol. ii. p. 20.0, 
a very interesting account of it will be 
found. 

It is mentioned by Iririshtah os the 
most eastern possession of the Brahman 
kings of Kabul. After they were coii- 

? [uered by Mahmud it became the 
rentier town of the Moslems, whence 
its u.ime of Sirhind or Sar-i-huul, 
“Frontier of Hind.” It must have 
been a place of importance as long 
back as 1191 A.D., wlicn it was taken 
by Muhammad Ghori and rclake.ii by 
Kai Pithora after a siege of 13 mouths. 
At that early date it had a separate 
governor. 

• For the century and a half that in¬ 
tervened between the accession of 
Akbar and the death of Aurangzib, 
Sirhind was one of the most flourishing 
cities of the Mogul Empire. Many 
tombs and mosques are yet standing, 
and heaps of brick ruins surround the 
old city for several miles. In 1709 the 
city was taken and plundered by the 
Sikh chief Banda, who put the governor ' 
Vazir Khan to death in revenge for the 
murder of Gura Govind’s family. In 
1713, and again in December 1763, 
Sirhind was takon and totally destroyed 
by the Sikhs. Even to this day every 
Sikh on passing through Sirhind carries 
away a brick, which he throws into the 
Sutlej in the hope that in time the 
dehssted city will thus be utterly re¬ 
moved from the face of the earth. The 
finest and oldest building is the 

Tomb of Mir Miran. It is of stoiie,^ 
and is surmounted by a large central 
dome- on an octagonal base, with a 


smaller dome at e^ of the four corners 
on a square base. Each of the four 
sides is {tierced by a recessed doorway 
with a pointed arch covered by a second 
loftier and larger arch. The dead walls 
are relieved by squares of blue enamelled 
tiles. The general effect is decidedly 
good, and altogether this tomb is one 
of the most pleasing and perfect speci¬ 
mens of the later Pathan or earlier 
Afghan architecture. 

The largest tomb is a plain brick 
building. At the four corners are veiy 
small turrets, which look mean beside 
the lofty central dome of 40 ft. diameter 
which crowms the building. The next 
tomb in size is another red briqj^ build¬ 
ing, attributed to Khcfja Khan. The 
great dome is 36 ft. in diameter outside. 
This building is probably of the 15th 
century. There is a pretty little octa¬ 
gonal Tomb of Pirbandi Nakshwala (or 
the painter). It is on open arches, and 
is surmoupted by the pear-shaped dome 
of the Mogul period. The body of 
the building is profusely covered with 
paintings of flowers, and the roof with 
glazed tiles, arranged so that the melon- 
like divisions of tlie dome are marked 
by dark blue lines, and the intervals 
by coloured tiles laid herring-bone 
fashion, beginning with yellowish pale 
green at the top and ending with dark 
green at the bottom. The only mosque 
worth mentioning is that of Sadan 
Kasai, to the N. of the present town. 
The W. end has fallen down. The 
centre space is covered by a dome 45 ft. 
in diameter. 

The Havdi or mansion of Sahabat Beg 
is perhaps the largest specimen of the 
domestic architecture of the Moham¬ 
medans of the Mogul Empire. It con¬ 
sists of 2 great piles of brick, each 60 
ft. sq. and about 80 ft. high, connected 
by high dead walls. 

The great Sarai of the Mogul em- 
l>eroTS is to the S. E. of the city. It is 
now used as a public audience-hall by 
tlic Patiala authorities, and is called the 
Amkhaa. General Cunningham believes 
that Sirh4|d was a flourishing town in 
800 A.D. But its interest to the traveller 
consists in its being a good place for 
examiniim the 

I Great SirMnd Canal (opened in 1882), 

.0 
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one of the most important irrigation- 
works of the British in India. It 
draws its water from the Sutlej at 
Rupar (20 m. distant), and passijig 
through Ludhiana and Patiala, witli 
side branches to Nabha Jind and other 
native states of the Panjab, eventually 
joins the Jumna near Kurnal. It has 
an extent of over 2000 ra., and cost 
nearly £7,000,000,—a small part being 
defrayed by native states, 

71 m. Ludhiana sta., D.B. Tliis is 
a municipal town and headquarters of 
a district of the same name. (Pop. of 
44,000, of whom much the greater por¬ 
tion ai’CfAlohammedans.) It is a great 
grain market, and famous for its shawls 
made from Pashmina wool, also for the 
manufacture of Ram pur oh udders. It 
is situated near the S. bank of the 
Sutlej, 8 m. from the present bed of the 
river. The Port lies to the N.W. of 
the city, and a little to the S. of tlic 
Fort is the Shrine of Pir-i-Daslyir, or 
'Abdu ’1 Kadir Gilani. 

The Church and Puhlic Gardens are 
to the W. of the cantonment. Ludhiana 
was founded in 1480 by two princes of 
the Lodi family. In 1809 Oonoral 
Ochterlony occupied it as Political 
Agent for the Cis-Sutlej states, and 
from 1834 to 1854 the town was a mili¬ 
tary station. Troops were removed in 
1854, but a small garrison was left to 
occupy the Fort. 

The Fort is on an eminence. From 
the flag-staff bastion there is a good 
• view of the Ferozepur road and the 
adjoining country, with the city to the 
E. There is an excellent well of good 
water in the Fort, and bomb-])roof 
barracks for 500 men. 

Moat of the great battles of the first 
Sikh War were fought bctw’cen Ludhi¬ 
ana and Ferozepur, including Moodkee, 
Ferozshah, Sobraon, and Aliwal. 

The road from Ludhiana to, 12 m., 
Aliwal is so deep in sand that 4 horses 
are required for a carriage. There is 
there an Obelisk in-scribed “Aliwal, 16th 
Jmruary 1846;" repeated at Persian 
s^Gurmukhi. 

' battle of. Aliwal was fought on 
*tlii^8th January 1846 (see CJunning- 
p. 312). 


103 m. JuUunder Cantonment sta., 
D.B. A municipal city, cantonment, 
and headquarters of a district of the 
same name. The city itself (sta, 3 m. 
farther N.) has a pop. of 62,000, of whom 
the greater number are Mohammedans. 
Anciently it was the capital of the Raj- 
]nit kingdom of Katoch before Alexan¬ 
der’s invasion, Iliouen Thsaiig, the 
Chinese pilgrim of the 7th century A.i>., 
describes the towm as 2 ra. in circuit. 
Two ancient Tanks are all that is left 
of the primitive city. Ibrahim Shah 
of Ghazni conquered the city, and 
under the Mogul Empire it formed the 
ca])ital of the country between the 
Sutlej and the Bia.s. The modern city 
consists of a cluster of wards, each 
formerly surrounded by a wall. There 
is a lino Snrai built by Karim Bakhsh. 

The American Presbyterian Mission 
maintains an excellent school. The 
Gimtonment, which is considered a 
healthy one, was established in 1846, 
and has an area of 7^- sq. m. Tw’o regi¬ 
ments and a battery of artillery are 
stationed liere. 

The Public Gardens are in the mili¬ 
tary cantonment, and are nicely Laid 
out. 

It i.s a good district for sport. Pig¬ 
sticking can be obtained quite near ; 
black buck are fairly plentiful, and 
there i.s very go(‘d 8nipe-.shooting. 

The Ch'wrch is ^ m. W. of the artillery 
lines; it is a long building without any 
tower. 

[T1')C native state of Eupurthalla is 
15 m. 3.W. Good road.) 

106. m. Jttllunder City sta. 

155 m. AMRITSAR junc. sta., 3^ D.B., 
about J m, S. of the city, A branch 
lino from here goes N.E. 67 m. to 
Pathankot for Dalhousic, etc. (see 
below). 

Amritsar is a city with a pop. of 
136,600. It is the wealthiest and, 
next to Delhi, the most populous city 
of the Panjab, and the religious capital 
of the Sikhs. It is also the administra¬ 
tive headquarters of a district. It was 
bounded in 1674 by Ram Dos, the Guru 
of the Sikhs, upon a site granted by 
the Emperor Aabar around a iimred 
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tank, from which the city takes its 
name, “ Pool of Immortality.” Ahmad 
Shah Durani destroyed it in 1761, blew 

the temple, and defiled the shrines 
with bullocVs blood. After his retire¬ 
ment the city was divided amongst the 
various Sikh chiefs, to each of whom 
was assigned a separate ward. How¬ 
ever, it gradually passed into the power 
of the Bhanji Misl, who retained the 
supremacy till 1802. In that year 
Ranjit seized it, and roofed the great 
shrine with sheets of copper gilt, 
whence it was called the Golden Temple. 
He also built on the N.W. the Fort of 
Govindgarh in order to overawe the 
pilgrims, and sun-ounded the city with 
a massive wall, the greater part of which 
has been demolished since the British 
occupation. 

Amritsar is a centre of mamifadur- 
ing indicstry. Its staple is the weaving 
of Cashmere shawls from the inner soft 
w'ool of the goat. 4000 Cashmeris are 
at work on them, and they cost from 
£.50 downwards, according to the size, 
liampar chudders are also tnaile here, 
silk fabrics of solid texture and beauti¬ 
ful patterns, and carpets (.see below). 
Carving in ivory employs many artists. 
The materials for these manufactures 
are, in a great measnro, brought from 
all parts of Central Asia, and the mer¬ 
chants Avho bring them may be .seen in 
their national and highly })icturesiiue 
costumes about the town, but more 
especially in the caravanserais, which 
are w'cll w’orthy of a visit; and there 
may be found Cashmeris, Afghans, 
Nepalese, Bokharans, Bcluchis, Per¬ 
sians, Tircomans, Thibetans, Yarkandis, 
and others. Besides the raw' materials 
they bring line sjjccimens of their own 
national manufactures and embroideries, 
which may be purchased from dealers 
in this town as well us in the other 
chief cities of India. Amritsar is also 
the depdt for piece-goods, copper, brass, 
etc., for the Central Asian markets. 

The City has 12 gates, of which the 
only old one is that ou the N. side 
facing the Ram Bagli. On his wav to 
the Great Temple, called the Darbar, 
or Golden Temple^ in the centre of thff 
town, the traveller passes 2 large 
modern Barais, the Carpet Factory,! 


which surpasses any other in India, 
and more than one small mosque; then 
through a deep archway in the centre 
of the municipal buildings he entei-s 
the Kaiser Bagh, where stands a white 
marble statue of H.M. the Queen. At 
the entrance to the temple precincts 
stands the Clock Tower, which over¬ 
looks the tank and the temple in the 
centre. The view from here is wonder¬ 
fully picturesque. Before visiting the 
temple it will be necessary for the 
visitor to take off his boots and put on 
soft slippers provided for him at the 
entrance on payment of a trifle. It is 
also necessary foi' a policeman to accom¬ 
pany him, in accordance with«Govern- 
ment rules. The Sacred Tank is sur¬ 
rounded by a te.sselated pavement^ of 
W'bite marble 24 ft. broad, with riba of 
black and brown, brought from Jeypore. 
It is 470 ft. sq.® The buildings sm*- 
rou tiding it are called Bungahs, and 
are the houses of great chiefs who come 
to worship. To the N.W. of the Darbar 
Temple is that of Takht Akal Bungah 
Sahib (see below), with a gilt dome, 
and adjoining it, to the S-i ia the bungah 
of Dhiyan Sing, a plain brick building. 
Next to it on the S. is the gorgeous 
bungah of Slier Sing, and in the same 
direction beyond it and beyond the 
small square in which are all those 
already mentioned, is the bungah of 
Lehna Sing. In the N.E. is the w'hite 
bungah of the Rajahs of Patiala and 
Nabha, and beyond, outside the enclo¬ 
sure, to the £., are the two gigan¬ 
tic miliars of Maiigal Sing’s family, 
called the Ram Garhlya Minars (see 
below). 

The Darbar or Golden Temple stands 
in the centre of the tank on a platform 
65 ft. sq. It is approached from be¬ 
neath an avchw'ay on the W. side by a 
white marble causeway 204 ft. long, 
flanked on either side by gilded standard 
lamps. 

Except for the lower part of the walls, 
which are of white marble (decorated 

1 Along this pavement sit hawkers who sell 
beads and iMnisturo spear-heads and quoits, 
which the Sikhs are now content to wear in 
their puggeries in place of the real weapons, 
which they are prohibited from cari 7 ing by 
the British Qovmnment. 

) * See Sir G. Blrdwood's Industrial Arts, 
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Witfi modeni inlaid work), the whole of 
the httilding ia encaaed in gilded copper, 
its sides inscribed with verses from the 
Oranth, written very distinctly in the 
Panjabi character. It is entered by 4 
doorways, one on each side. The doors 
are plated with silver finely wrought. 
That on the N. side is the only one 
through which Europeans may pass. 

The scene within i.s a most picture 
esilHie one. The walls ai’e richly gilded 
and painted with representations of 
flowers, etc. On the E. side is seated 
the high priest, either reading from a 
copy of the Granth which lies before 
him on an ottoman, or waving a cliMuri, 
whilst i;Mgrims enter and throw oller- 
ings of cowries, money, or flowers into 
a sheet spread in the middle of the 
floor to receive them: then taking 
their places around it they sit down 
and join in chanting verses of the 
sacred volume to the music of stringed 
instruments. 

Cups of sugar are presented to the 
visitor, who may in return make an 
offering of 1 r. On the roof above 
there is a small but richl}^ decorated 
Shish Mahal or pavilion, where it is 
said the Gam used to .sit. The brooms 
kept to sweep it out are made of pea¬ 
cocks’ feathens. 

Keturning to the gateway, which 
has doors covered with massive silver 
plates, a staircase will be found to 
load up to the Treasury, in which 
is a largo chest. This place has 81 
pilLm or poles of silver 9 ft. long and 
4} in. in diameter, and 4 larger ones. 
In the chest are kept 8 gilt Tnacc.s, a 
pankhah, 2 chauris, all with gilt 
handles, a caimpy, weighing 10 lbs., of 
pure gold, set with emeralds, rubies, 
and diamonds, a pendant of gold, 
a coloured plan of the temple, and a 
magnificent diadem of diamonds with 
strings of pearls worn as pendants; 
this was worn by Nau Nihal Sing. 
There is also a sort of gilt arch 6 ft. 
high. All tliese are used when the 
Grmth is carried in procession. In 
one corner a large heap of Cc'vry shells 
bo observed. They are ofibrings 
io^e bv pil^ms. 

pn .uie w. side of the small square 
s^teway is-the AJeal Busier, 


with its gilt dome. This temple was 
built in the time of Arjon, the fifth 
Guru. A low staircase leads' to a room 
with 0 projecting window. In the 
room is a gilt ark, on the floor of which 
are a number of things covered with a 
cloth; this is partly removed, and a 
large sword is taken out and put into 
the visitor's hand. It is a falchion 4 ft. 
long and widening towards the end. 
It M said to be the sword of Guru 
Govind; a mace also is shown, which 
was wielded by one of the Gurus. 
In the .ark arc also the vessels for initi* 
atiug new members into the Sikh Con¬ 
federacy ; the rite of initiation is called 
Pahal. There is the Charan Pahal, in 
Avliich the novice drinks the water that 
has washed the feet of the Guru, and 
has some of it sprinkled on his hair. 
There is too the SJiamshir Pahal, in 
which the novice drinks water poured 
on a sword, and has some of it sprinkled 
over his hair. 

The visitor by passing round to the 
S. side of the enclosure can roach the 
Darbar Garden, as it is called. It 
is 30 acres in extent, and contains 
pomegranate, orange, and other fruit 
trees, a Lank called Kaulsar, and several 
small pavilions. At the S. end of the 
garden is the picturesque Atal Tower, 
'I'lio lower room is richly painted, and 
is 30 ft. in diameter inside. Devotees 
on entering shampoo the step of the 
shrine with their hands. A staircase 
leads up to 7 galleries ; there is then 
a wooden ladder which ascends to an 
8U',—the entire height of the building 
is 131 ft. 

'I’his tower is dedicated to Atol Rai, 
the younger son of Har Govind, who 
is said to have been reproved by his 
father for raising the decea.sed child of 
a widow to life. His father said that 
his supernatural powers ought to be 
dis^dayed in ptirity of doctrine and 
holiness of life, and not in miracles, 
whereupon Atal Rai said that as a life 
was required and he had Avitliheld one, 
he would yield up his own. Ho then 
lay down and died; see Cunningham’s 
Sikh», p. 58. 

.Outside the Temple enclosure on the 
E. are the Ram Gftrbiya Hinwn, vast 
.and grand, but not handsome. - Tlie 
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onto to the K. may be ascended. At 
the top there is a good view, to the 
N. W. taking in a white temple to Shiva 
ot the extremity of the city, built by 
Sardar Tej Sing. To the N.E., at 1 
m. off, St. Paufs Church is seen peep¬ 
ing out among woods, close to the 
D. D. Govindgarh Fort aiipears to the 
W. by N. 

On tlie return drive pass out of tlio 
Ram Bagh Gate (the only remaining 
old one) of the city to the Kotwali 
Chauk. The Kotwali, or Police Office, 
has a handsome front. To the left is 
the moscpie of Muhammad Jan; it has 
three white domes and slender minarets. 
Farther to the N. is the ’Idgah; and 
close to it is the mosque of Khan 
Muhammad. To the right is a fine 
tank, and J m. to the S. are the Public 
Gardena, which are about 40 acres in 
extent. In the centre is a pavilion in 
which Ranjit stopped when he came to 
Amritsar. The grounds are well laid 
out, and the creepers are beautiful. 

Tlie Fort of Govindgarh is a short 
distance to the N. W. of the city. It is 
garrisoned with a battery of artillery 
and a company of British infantry. It 
was built by Ranjit Sing in 1809, but 
the fortifications were traced by the 
French officers in his service on scien¬ 
tific principles. There is nothing very 
interesting to the traveller. 

Amongst other places worthy of 
a visit if time permits are the Hall 
Bazaar, the SaiUook Shar Tank, and 
the Governm&ni and Mission, Schools. 

[14 m. to the S. of Amritsar is Tam 
Taran, D.B., a place which is esteemed 
very holy by the Sikhs, The traveller 
will pay 15 rs. for his hired shigram, 
and leave the city by the Chativind 
Gate, which is the one to the S.E. 
After 50 yds., the Hasli Canal is 
crossed ; the road beyond is bad. 

From this the Temple and Tower, 
which are the sights of the place, are a 
third of a mUe distant, They arc situ¬ 
ated on the E. side of a magnificent 
tank, which is kept full of water from 
the Bari Doab Canal. This tank was 
made by Ranjit when he built the 
temple. The visitor will liavo to take 
ofit.his shoes and put on cloth slippers, 


IiAHOH® ^ liat: 

before descending into the jsnclosure. 
The lower room of the temple has been 
handsomely painted with representa¬ 
tions jjf trees, while the outside walls 
have paintings of gods and goddesses. 
The room has a corridor round it, on 
the S. side of which is the OrarUh, 
enveloped in silk wrappers, and fanned 
by an official with a mav/ri. 

This place was the residence of the 
Guru Arjuu,and is olderthan Amritsar; 
unlike the temples at that city, it has 
no writings on the walls. There is a 
small pavilion with open sides on the 
roof. The tank is said to possess 
miraculous powers to cure the lepers 
who can swim across it. At its N. corner 
is a tower built by Nau NihalSiug. 

- The neighbourhood is famous as the 
stronghold of the Sikhs, and the former 
recruiting - ground for their army. 
Thcro is a leper asylum outside the 
town, and a suburb inhabited by those 
infected witli tlie disease, from which it 
is said the Guru Arjim himself sufFered.] 

[At Amritsar passengers for Dal- 
housie, Chainba, Kangra and Dhnrm- 
sala change on to the Amritsar- 
Pathankot RIy. 

67 m. Fathankot terminus sta. (R.), 
D.B. A picturesque town with a 16th 
cent. Fort. Here a tonga may be pro¬ 
cured for, 34 m., Donelra. Thence by 
pony or dooly (in 12 hi-s. from Amritsar) 
to, 22ni.,Da'lhousie,^c a charming hill- 
station and sanitarium 9700 ft. above 
the sea, surrounded by forests. The 
scenery is very fine, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Chamba, D. B., 12 m. 
distant. 

The scenery in the Kangra Valley 
(about 24 m. in the direction of Simla), 
whore tea is grown, is remarkably fine. 
A high ridge separates the Kangra from 
the Kullu Valley E. (seeBimla, Rte. 11).] 

184 m. Meean Meer sta. ik This is 
the military station of Lahore (see 
below), 

187 m. Lahore jnne. sta.,3$c D.B. 
Linos rui^N.W, to Rawal Pindi and 
Peshawar, and S.W. through Sind to 
Karachi. The rly. workah^s are very 
extensive, covering 126 acres; over 
2000 men are employed. Good houses, 
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swimming bath, theatre, recreation 
ground, and church are provided for 
the employes. A tramway runs from 
the rly. ata. to the native, town 
1 m. W. * '♦ 

Lahore is a municipal city, capital 
of the Panjab, the seat of an episcopal 
see, and headquarters of a district of 
the same name (pop, 176,700). Tradi¬ 
tion says that Lahore was founded by 
Loh, the elder son of Rama ; no mention 
of it, however, is made by Alexander’s 
historians, and no Grrcco-Bactrian coins 
ai'c found among the ruins. 

The first reference to it is in the 
Itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen 
Tlisang,^ in tho 7th cent. It seems then 
to have'lieen governed by a family of 
Chauhan Rajputs, from whom it was 
wrested by the Moslems of Ghazni, but 
it did not attain to magnificence till 
the reign of the Moguls. Akbar en¬ 
larged and repaired the fort, and sur¬ 
rounded the town with a wall, portions 
of which still remain, built into the 
modern wall of Ranjit. Jehangir also 
often resided at Lahore, and during hi.s 
reign Arjun Mall,iGuru of the Siklis, 
compiler of the Adi Oranth, died in 
prison here. The mausoleum of .feb.m- 
gir is at Shah Para, close to Lahore 
(see below). Shah Jehan built the 
palace of Lahore, Aurangzib built the 
reat mosque, but in his time tho city 
egan to decline, and was much ruined 
by the invasions of Ahmad Shah Durani. 

Under Ranjit Sing Lahore regained 
soiro of its former splendour, and 
since tlie period of the British rule, 
which commenced in 184.9, buildings 
have greatly multiydied. Modern Laliorc 
covers an area of 640 acres, and is 
surrounded by a brick wall 15 ft. high. 
Tho moat has been filled in and changed 
to a garden, which encircles the city on 
evew side except the north. A metalled 
road runs round the rampart, and gives 
access to the city by thirteen gates. 

Within the ramparts that surround 
the city, in the N. part of the enclosure, 
and N. of the city itself, is the 
usually called the Fort, ^.^he Ravi 
river flowing W. once washea the walls 
"of the city, and in 1662 made such 
. ;'encroachmenhr. as to necessitate the 
" culaatructlon'of a massive embankment 


4 m. long. It now sweeps round 
Lahore and passes to tho S. at about 
1 m. W. of tno city. 

The Tomb of Aaax Kail, "Fomo' 
gi'anate Blossom ” (a name given to 
a favourite lady in the harem of 
Akbar, who was also called Nadirah 
Begain, or Sharifu-nissa), is an octagon 
cased in plaster and surmounted by a 
dome. It was for many years used as 
the church of the civil station. The 
cenotaph, removed from the centre of 
tho building to a side chamber, is for 
some reasons one of the most interest¬ 
ing things to be sefen in Lahore. It is 
of the purest white marble, and the 
words carved on it arc so exquisitely 
formed as to surjtass anything of the 
kind in India. On its face and sides 
arc inscribed the 99 names of God. On 
the side, below the names of tho Deity, 
is written Majnvn Salim Akbar, “ The 
profoundly enamoured Salim, son of 
Akbar,” S.alim being tlic name of 
Jehangir. Then follows a Persian 
ver.se. The date, given in letters and 
ill figures, corresponds to 1599. Akbai 
died on tho 13th October 160.5, so that 
this tomb may liave been erected about 
five years before bis death. On the W. 
side is another date, above the words 
“In Lahore,” corresponding to 1616, 
and is probably the date of the building 
of the tomb, wjiile the other refers to 
the death of Anar Kali. The story is 
that Anar Kali was beloved by Salim, 
and was seen by Akiiar, bis father, to 
sniile when the Prince entered tho 
harem. As a pimishment for this it 
id .said tliat she was buried alive ; and 
the distich engraved on her sarcophagus 
certainly indicates that Salim was her 
lover. This tomb is in the civil station, 
which also contains some imposing 
modern buildings. The chief are the 
High Court, the Ooveniment College, 
the Afayo Ro^lM (see below). 

The Cathedral is a cruciform build¬ 
ing of brick, occupying a very central 
I site £. of the Museum and Post Oflice, 

Tho old building, called the Shah 
CJtriayh is used as the Accountant- 
General’s 0fl5.ee— the additions were 
/lesi^ed by Mr. Oldrid Scott. 

The Museum, called by the natives 
’Aja’ib Ghar, is near the Anar Kali 
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Gardens and tlie Central Post O^ce. 
On a raised platform in front of the 
entrance is the famoosjcun called the 
Zamscaniah, “Hummer, but the word 
also means a lion’s roar. The Sikhs 
called it the Bhangianwali Top, that 
is the cannon of the Bhangi confeder¬ 
acy. The gun was made by Shah Wali 
Kuan, Vazir of Ahmad Shah Durani, 
and was used by him at the battle of 
Paniput. After Ahmad Shah left India 
it came into the hands of the Bhangi 
filial, and Ran jit eventually got posses¬ 
sion of it, and used it at the siege of 
Mooltau in 1818. It was then placed 
at the Delhi Gate of Lahore until 1880, 
when it was removed to its present 
site. The Persian inscrijjtions on it 
give the date of casting, 1762 A.n. 

The Museum contains specimens of 
the antiquities, arts, manufactures, and 
raw products—vegetable, mineral, and 
animal—of the Panjal). 

Ill the arcliajological department 
there is a stone with an inscription of 
the time of King Gondophares, who is 
said to have put St. Thomas to death ; 
the bases of 2 pillars hronght by 
General Cunningham from Shah ka 
Dora, which ho thinks to bo the ancient 
Taxila ; various Buddhist sculptures 
from the Yusufzai country ami else- 
whero, in which Greek influence is 
plainly disccrncil; an “.ancient Hindu” 
(more probably Buddhist) jiillar about 
9 ft. high, with a huge head projecting 
on one side, dug up near .Ihelum ; also 
two old brass cannon found buried in a 
mound of Anandpur in the district of 
Hoshiyarpnr, thought to be of tlic time 
of Guru Govind. There are only two 
relics of the prehistoric age. They are 
two finely finished celts found in Swat, 
of porphyritic greenstone. The coins 
arc kept in a strong box, and can be 
seen on application to the Curator. 

Tliere is a series of portraits, repre¬ 
senting princes and chiefs of the Paniab; 
they are by an Indian artist, ana as 
specimens of art cannot bo much praised. 
Among ornaments worn by tlie people 
may bo noticed the a sort of 

coir used by maidens in Lahaul and 
Spiti, in which a numbor of turquoisep 
are sewn. , There is also a good collec¬ 
tion of musical instruments of the. 


m 

oountiy; specimens of pottery and 
Panjab glass, ^nd of the KoftgaH work 
of Guzerat and Sialkot; cups and oma- 
ments^of vitreous enamel from Bahawal- 
pur ; * silver inlaid in pewter, and 
perforated metal-work irom Delhi. 
Observe too a dagger with small pearls 
set loosely in the blade. 

There are good specimens o| the silk 
manufactures of Bahawalpnr a^ Mool¬ 
tau, and the satinottes are excellent. 
Also a curious embroidery of soft floss 
silk on cotton called sHiishdar phulkari, 
interspersed among which are small 
mirrors; rude idols hideously painted, 
whicli were worshipped by the ladies of 
the Sikh Court; an exhibition of the 
leathern ware of the Panjab * a collec¬ 
tion of cthnograpbical heads % Messrs. 
Sclilagenlweit; lay figures, habited in 
the costumes of the ijooplo of Lahaul, 
Spiti, and Ladakh ; and Thibetan 
curiosities, such as prayer-wheels. 

lu the mineral section will be seen 
the model of the Koh-i-Nur, made 
for the Exhibition of 1851. According 
to the Hindus, this diamond belonged 
to Kama, King of Anga, and according 
to the Pemians, it and its sister 
diamond the Darya-i-Niir, or “ Sea of 
Light,” were worn by Afrasiyab. The 
Sea of Light is now at Teheran in the 
Shah’s treasury, which contains the 
finest jewels in the world. It is said 
that Nfuiir brought the Koh-i-Nur from 
Delhi, and when he was killed it fell 
into the hands of Ahmad Shah Durani, 
and from him it descended to Shah 
SUuja’a, his grandson, from whom Ran- 
jit took it on the 1st of June 1813. In 
1849 it was made over to the British, 
and delivered to the Queen in 1850. 
It was re-cut in Loudon by Costa of 
Amsterdanj, at a cost of £8000, and its 
weight wa.s diminished from 186 carats 
to 102^. 

There are also specimens of the 
mineral resources of the country. 
Among them will bo seen iron ore from 
Bajor. It is a magnetic oxide of 
singular purity. Antimony and lead 
01*6 also imown, and gold found in the 
sands of^the Panjab rivers in small 
quantities. Specimens of rock-salt of 
kinds, one from the hills between 
the Jheliim and the Indus, and the 
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other from the hills beyond the Indns 
ere shown. There is a fair collection 
of hirds and insects. 

Lahore possesses a flourishing School 
of Art, under tho superintendence of 
the Curator of the Museum. 

The Anarkali Book Club, 50 yds. W. 
of the Post Office, is said by some to 
have been built by Vazir Khan, by 
others, by llahi Bakhsh. It is a hand¬ 
some building, with four white cupolas, 
and contains .some valuable books. 

Not far off is the shrine of a Moham¬ 
medan saint called Mauj-i-Darya. Over 
the door is a Persian inscription which 
says it is the tomb of Saiyad Muhammad 
Shah M^uj-i-])arya, son of Nuru’llah, 
who was\ spiritual guide in the time 
of Akbar. 

Tho Native Town and Fort.—Tho 
picturesqueness of the old town must 
appeal to every one, but to artists 
it will be found of c.special interest. 
The balconies and projecting oriel 
windows of the irregular brick bouses, 
together with the variety and colour 
of the costumes of the people, form a 
striking picture. Travellers should 
not fail to drive through the bazaars 
on their way to (or from) tho Fort, 
entering by the Delhi gate. 

A narrow street leads to an inner 
gate which opens into a eJumJe or square, 
where is the very bcautifnl Mosque of 
Vazir Khan. It w'as built in 1634 by 
Hakim 'Alan-din of Chiniot, Vazir 
of the Emperor Shah Jehan. The brick 
W'alls are covered with beautiful inlaid 
work called Kashi or Nakkashi. It is 
a kind of mosaic of glazed pottery and 
tiles. The colours of tho tiles arc bunit 
in, and they are set in hard mortar. 
Over the noble entrance is written in 
Persian, “ Remove thy heart from the 
gardens of the world, and know that 
tnis building is the tnic abode of man. ” 
It was completed in tlic reign of Shah 
Jehan. The architect was Hidayatu 
Tlah, the faithful servant of Vazir 
Khan. In the centre front of the 
mosque is the Moslem creed, and in 
panels along the fa 9 ade are Ivfautifully 
written verses from the Koran. A 
Persian inscription gives the date 1646 
A*D. From gallery iH>und the 
' minaret, about 3 ft. broM, there is a 


very fine view over the oifcy, which is 
truly Orionial and pietureeque. 

Leaving the mosque of Varir Khan, 
and proceeding along a street remark¬ 
able for balconies richly carved, the 
visitor will come to the Sonali Musjid, 
or Golden Mosque, which has three gilt 
domes, and was built in 1753 A.p. by 
Bikbw'ari Khan, a favourite of the 
widow of Mir Manuu, a lady who 
governed Lahore some time after her 
busband’H death. He is said to have 
disploa.scd the lady, whosefomaleattend- 
ants beat him to death with their shoes. 
The situation of this inost^ue at tho 
junction of two streets is picturesque. 

Ill a courtyard behind the mosque is 
a large well, with steps descending to 
th e water’s edge. 11 is said to have been 
dug by Arjun, the fifth Guru. Passing 
along the narrow winding street, the 
visitor will now come to an open space 
called the llira Mandi, whence is a fine 
view of the Fort and the JummaMusjid; 
and turning to the right, under a gate¬ 
way between the fort and the mosque, 
he will enter the pretty garden called 
the Hazuri Bagh. The Normal School 
is ill the buildings near the gate¬ 
way. On the rt. (E. side) is the high 
crenellated wall of the Fort, and 
in its centre is the Akbari Darwazah 
(or Hazuri Bagh Gate), built by tho 
Emperor Akbar. It was formerly the 
entrance to the citadel, but isnowclosed. 
The towers of this building will attract 
attention by the peculiarity of their de¬ 
sign. Tho Hazuri Bagh forms an outer 
court to the mosque. In its centre is 
the h'arahdarif a beautiful pavilion, 
built by Ranjit with white marble taken 
from the tombs of the Emperor Jehangir 
and tho Empress Nur Jehan at Shah- 
dara. 

On the farther (W.) side of it is tlie 
Jumma Musjid, raised on a lofty plat- 
fom supported l3y arches. A vast mght 
of steps leads up to the gate of the 
mosque. In a chamber above the 
archway are preserved the dusty relics 
of the Prophet and his family. They 
consist of turbans of 'Ali and of his 
sons Hasan and Husain, a cap with 
Arabic writing on it, the prayer-carpet 
of Fatima, a slipper of Mohammed, and 
^the mark of his foot impressed in. a 
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stone. Tlieto are also a vestment of 

tho Fropbot, his piajcr-carpofr, and a 

g reen tufhan. Besides these there is a 
air of the Prophet’s heard, of a red 
colour. There were a dosen formerly, 
but all have perished except this one. 
There is also some red earth from Kar¬ 
bala. There is a decayed tooth, which 
is said to liave belonged to one of the 
Imams. The mosque was built by 
Aurangzib with the funds derived from 
the confiscated estates of his eldest 
brother Dara Shikoh, whom ho killed. 
It has consequently never been liked 
as a place of prayer. The revenues of 
Mooltan were assigned for its support. 
Over the entrance is written the Moslem 
creed, and then in Persian the date 
=1674. 

Of the four minarets, all of which 
are disfigured by the loss of one story, 
only that to the S.W. is open. The 
cupolas were so much injured by an 
earthquake that it was necessary to lake 
them down. 

The mosque is built of red sandstone, 
ami the facade of the mosque proi)er is 
beautifully adorned with white marhle 
flowers. It has 1 large and 10 smaller 
archways facing the court, and is sur¬ 
mounted by 3 white marble domes. 

The mosque is now very much ne¬ 
glected, from the reasons above de¬ 
scribed. Ranjit made a magazine of it. 
Its magnificent proportions excite ad¬ 
miration, and the quadrangle being 
overshadowed by fine trees produces an 
unusual and very pleasing effect. It 
was not till 1856 tliat the mosque was 
restored to tlie Mohammedans as a place 
of worship. 

On the N. side of tlie Hazuri Bagh 
are the cremation places of Ranjit, the 
Samadh of Kharg Sing, and of Nan 
Nihal Sing. 

The glittering white building rather 
out of keeping with the solemn mosque, 
its neighoour, is the Ranjit Sing’s 
Samadh, restored in part 1840. It 
faces the W. wall of the Fort, and is 
a square stucco building on a high 
platform of marble. The ceiling are 
decorated with traceries in stucco inlaid 
with mirrors. The arches of the interim 
are of marble, but strengthened with 
brick and cAunam, and clamped witl% 


iron, by ordet of Sir D. MT.eod when 

Lieut-Goyernor of the Fanjab. In the 

centre is a raised platform of marble, on 
which is a lotus flower carved in marlDlo, 
sun'ounded ^ eleven smdler flowers. 
The central flower covers the ashes of 
Ranjit; the others those of four wives 
and seven concubines who became sa^is 
and undci-went cremation with his 
corpse. 

Below this mausoleum, and by the 
side of the road leading from the 
Roshanai Gate to the plain, outside 
the Foi-t, is the Shrine of Arjon, the 
fifth Guru, and compiler of the 
Oravihy which is read in Ranjit’s Sam¬ 
adh daily, in a huge voIetdo over 
which attendants reverently wave 
chauries. 

Facing this building is the Roshanai < 
Gate of the Fort. A steep incline, 
made by the English, leads into the 
interior, but before ascending it, the 
attention of the visitor will be arrested 
by the peculiar decoration of the walls 
of the Palace of Akbar, which faces 
him. The facade i.s inlaid with a 
mosaic of incaustic tiles, representing 
grotesque figures of men, horses, and 
elephants, engaged in hunting, and 
also the angels, who, according to old 
Persian mythology, preside over the 
days and months. In spandrels over 
arca<lcd compartments in front of the 
part of the palace attributed to Jehan- 
gir are four representations of the rising 
sun. Other spandrels show cherubs 
like those in Christian churches, 
which were perhaps bonowed from tlio 
Jesuit church established by Portuguese 
missionaries at Lahore. In support of 
this it may be saiil that Benner men¬ 
tions that Jebangir, in compliment to 
the missionaries, placed an imago of the 
Virgin in a prominent position. It is 
worth while walking round the walls 
to the 1. to study these designs. 

The Palace of Akbar is on the ex¬ 
treme E. of the Fort. To it succeeds 
a part built by Jebangir, and then a 
curtain wall between two hexagonal 
towers ascribed to Shah Jehan, to 
which Aurangzib and the Sikhs made 
additions. 

Near the top of the incline, 1., is the 
Moti MuBjld, or Pearl Mosque, of white 
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mArblo, with three domes. Over the i 
arched entrance into the outei* court are' 
a Persian inscription and date corre¬ 
sponding to 1598 A.O. The inner door 
has four largo padlocks and four strong 
chains. Ranjit kept his treasure hero, 
and the British use it for the same 
purpose. Several sentries are posted 
in tnc inner court, in the jiassage, and 
at the outer door. 

Proceeding to the E., tlic visitor will 
come to a small Sikh temple built by the 
order of Dulip Sing’s motlier. 

Close to the Moti Musjid is the Shish 
Mahal, or Palace of Mirrors, which is 
the joint work of Shah Johan and 
Aurangziji. The E. wall of this build¬ 
ing did not exist in Ran jit’s time, ami 
there was an extensive court into which 
he used to pass from the Moti Moscpie, 
through a handsome folding - door 
studded with gilt bosses. 

In the centre of ilie W. side of the 
quadrangle is a beautiful white marble 
paviliou called Nau Lakha, as it is 
said to have cost 9 lakhs or 900,000 rs. 
This beautiful work of ai't is inlaid 
after the fashion so well kiiow'n at 
Agra. Between the pillars on the S. 
side of the quadrangle walls have been 
erected, and thus an Armoury (see 
lielow) has been formed. 

The Shish Mahal was the place whore 
the sovereignty of the Panjab was 
transferred to the British Government. 
Here too Ranjit held his receptions. 
Ill the small rooms leading to the upper 
tower the ceilings are cut into geo¬ 
metrical patterns. These paintings and 
the mirror w'ork with which the walls 
and ceilings are ornamented were 
done by the Sikhs, and ill agree v.'ith 
the chaste beauty of the Mogul archi¬ 
tecture. The windows look out towards 
the Bcuktmi Garden to the N. On this 
j^ain Ranjit used .to hold reviews. 
iTiere used to bo fountains in tlie centre 
of the quadrangle, and their basin still 
remains. In the inlaid w^ork of the 
pavilion there were formerly valuable 
stones, but these have been all picked 
out. (■ 

In the Armoary the visitor will re- 
mikrk the round shield of Guru Govind. 

of rhinoceros hide, and has a 
^g\d boss.' His battle-axe is also 


shown, the blade of which is of 
fine Damascus steel. Here too will 
be seen the arms taken from^ho Sikhs 
by ibo English; some of the helmets 
arc inscribed Akal Sipahi. The long 
gauntlotcd swords are merely used in 
fencing. There are many cuiras-sos 
which belonged to the regiments com¬ 
manded by French officers, with brass 
cocks upon them. There are also rings 
of steel which were used as missiles in 
war, particularly by the Akalis. Tlie 
crests of these soldiers, called Jikars, 
in the shape of a bar passing through 
two semicircles, and crowned with a 
ball, are exhibifod. There are also 
some cannon with barrels which turn 
like those of a revolver, and a number 
of camel guns and an obus, inscribed 
in Persian, “Path ya .shahid, 1815, 
victory or death.” Many coats of 
mail will also be observed. 

Parallel with the tower of the Shish 
Mahal was anothc.r tower called Saman 
Bnrj, of great height. 

Pass now in an E. direction to the 
Diwan-i-Khas. It is a beautiful build¬ 
ing of white marble, supported on 32 
columns, and is now used by the, English 
as a church. There is an ai)erture in 
the Jali or perforated screen, oii the N., 
about 2 ft. sq., at wliich the Emperor 
sat and hcaid his Arzhegi read the 
l>etitioiis, from the roof of a building 
now ruined, 24 ft. below. 

To the E. of this is the Akbari Mahal, 
au ornamented }Ii]u1u pavilion, now 
used as the apothecary’s quarters. 

Eiom the Diwan-i-Khas 67 steps lead 
down to the ditch between the outer 
>vall and the N. wall of the palace; 
about 20 yds. from this yon ])ass S. to 
the KhwobgoJi-i-Kalan, which is of red 
sandstone, but has beou whitewashcd. 
’Pho architraves of the pillars arc well 
carved in the Hindu fashion with repre¬ 
sentations of elephants and birds, as 
are also those of the Akbari Mahal. 

Near the centre of the Fort is the 
Diwan-i-'Am (now used as barracks). 
The building is of red sandstone, 
supported in the centre by 12 columns. 
The outer arches have been filled in to 
form walls, and the whole has been 
whitewashed. In the centre is the 
^akhtgah, or “throne place,” whore 
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the Emperor sat. The ascent is by 12 
steps, and there i^e several rooms be¬ 
hind. In the front of the buildinff are 
the remains of a red sandstone railing, 
inside which only the nobles could come. 
K. of this, where now stands a clump 
of trees, was a tomb, out of which a 
holy man used to warn the Emperor 
that he was mortal. 

To the E. is the Hospital, a building 
which was erected by Chaud Kauwar 
for her residence, and there she was 
coniiued by order of Shor Sing, and 
put to death according to liis commands 
by her handmaidens. E. of the Diwan- 
i-’Am and adjoining it is the house of 
Shcr Sing, wliich was four stories high, 
but only two now remain. 

The Central Prison, of Govern¬ 
ment House, and at the extreme S. of 
the Civil Station, is one of the best 
managed in India, and is capable of 
holding 2276 prisoners. It is unneces¬ 
sary to describe the building. 

During the Mutiny, 80,000 cartridges 
were made by convii;t mutineers, besides 
thousands of samlbags for the siege of 
Delhi. The most notable manufac¬ 
tures in the piison are tents, mgs, 
carpets, and scarfsif The carpets (only 
made to order) resemble those of Persia, 
and tradesmen in London and America 
purchase them annually to a large value. 

In the Lawrence Cardens, which 
cover 112 ac res, arc large varieties of trees 
and shrubs of different si)ccics. The 
visitor will remark the Finns lonrjifoUa, 
the Australian gum tree, and the carob 
tree of S 3 rria. Tliore is also a men agerie. 

At the N. side is the Lawrence Hall, 
built in memory of Sir J. Lawrence in 
1862, fronting the road; and the Mont¬ 
gomery Hall, built in 1866, in memory 
of Sir R. Montgomery, facing the central 
avenue of the gardens. A covered 
corridor connects them. Montgomery 
Hall contains portraits of many cele¬ 
brated Anglo-Indians. 

Government House is at no great dis¬ 
tance from the Lawrence Gardens to 
tlio H. It was the tomb of Muhammad ' 
Kasim Khan, cousin of the Emperor 
Akbar. Ho was a great patron of 
wrestlers, and bis tomb used to be called 
KuslUewotla Cfumbaz, or Wrestler’sl 
Dome. There are some noble trees iiy 


the grounds, and a good swimming 
bath. 

Near the S.W. corner of the Civil 
Station is a building called Chanburj, 
“ Four Towers,” which has been a gate¬ 
way to a garden, with 4 minars, whence 
its name. This beautiful building is 
faced with blue and green encaustic 
tiles. The greater part of the dome 
has fallen. 

Expeditions from Lahore. 

Shalimar Gardens are 6 m. E. from 
the milestone near the Tanksal Gate of 
Lahore, whence the measurements are 
made to Peshawar and other places. 
About ^ 111 . before reaching tlfem is the 
gateway to the Gulabi Bagh or Rose 
Garden, laid out iu 1655 by Sultan 
Bog, Admiral of the fleet to Shah Jehan. 
The Nakkashi work of coloured tiles 
on the gate is very beautiful, and hardly 
inferior to that on Vazir Khan’s Mosque. 
Oil the gateway is inscribed in Persian; 

Sweet is tliis garden, tlirough envy of which 
tlic tulip is spotted, 

The rose of the sun and moon forms its beauti¬ 
ful lamp. 

Opposite to the Gulabi Bagh, across 
a field, is the Tomb of 'Ali Mardan 
Khan, the celebrated engineer, who also 
laid out the Shalimar Gardens. Its 
lofty archway retains traces of ex¬ 
quisitely coloured tiles. Fifty yds. S. 
of this is the octagonal tomb of ’All 
Mardan, built of brick. 

There are many dargnhs and gardens, 
to w'hich on holidays crowds of people 
go on pilgrimage. 

The SJialimar Gardens were laid out 
in 1637 A.U. by order of Shah Jehan. 
They are divided into three parts, 
in tiers of various levels. The whole 
extent is about 80 acres, surrounded 
by a wall, with a large gateway and 
pavilions at each corner. Canals tra¬ 
verse the garden, and there is a tank 
in the centre, with an island and a 
passage across to it. There are 100 
small fountains in the first gardeu, and 
double t^t number in the tank. The 
trees are chiefly mangoes, and the 
gardeu is laid out in monotonous square 
beds. Once, when the cement was in¬ 
tact and the frescoes new, it must have 
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been a very pretty place, but now it is 
decayed and sbaliDy. 

On tlie opposite side of the'road are 
two Other garilcnO) the Slsdimiralao 
and Misr Bixj Lars; and to the £. 
there is also Jamadar Khushhal Sing’s 
garden, and across the road to the N. E. 
Lehna Sing’s. 


The military cantonment of Meean 
Meer is situated 3 ni. to the S.E. of 
the Civil Station (rly. sta. about ^ m. 
W. of cantonment on Mooltan Ely., 
Rte. 14.) 

The cantonment includes infantry 
and artillery practice ranges, liospital, 
bazaar, B.C. chapel, racquet-court, etc. 

About I m. to the N.W., on the rt. 
of the road leading to the cantonment 
is the Shrine of Meean Meer, a saint 
from whom the cantonment has its 
name. It stands in the centre of a 
quadrangle, 200 ft. sq., on a marble 
platform. Ranjit took away much of 
the marble for his barahdari in the 
Hazuri Ragh, and to make amends 
had the inside painted wdth ilowers. 
Over the entrance are an inscription in 
Persian and date = 1635 a.d. The loft 
side of the enclosure is occupied by a 
mosque. 

Returning towards the city, the 
traveller will pass on the right the 
village of Shaka-ki-Ghuri, where arc a 
number of large tombs, some with 
cupolas, but all more or less ruined. 
W. of the village, at 800 yds. from the 
main road, is tlie most venerated tomb 
in Laliore or its vicinity. It is called 
the Tomb of Bibian Fakdaman, * ‘ The 
Chaste Ladies.” This saint was the 
daughter of the younger brother of ’Ali 
by a different mother. Her real name 
was Rukiyah Khanum, and she was 
the eldest of six sisters, who are all 
buried here, and who fled with her to 
Baghdad, after the massacre at Kar¬ 
bala ; she died in 728 a.d., at the age 
of 90.. The road is narrow and bad. 
The place is remarkable for a number of 
very old fFanr trees. It is( expected 
that the visitor will take off his shoes. 
There are five enclosures, and the tomb 
»of Rukiyah is iii the fifth. It is of brick, 
wjhitewashed. 


Shah Data is situated beyond the 
Bridge of Boats on the right bank of 
the Ravi, about 1^ m. to the N. of the 

riiilway l/rldgu uvor that lifia'. Tho 

journey by rail is 6 in. to the Shah 
Dara sta., from which the tomb of the 
Emperor Jehangir is 1^ ra. It is more 
convenient to go in a carriage (about 
5^ m. drive). 

A small domed building will be 
passed on the 1. This is the tomb of 
Asif Khan (see below); and shortly after 
an enclosure will bo entered which has 
been tho sarai or outer court of the 
mau.soleum. An archway of white 
marble, and 50 ft. high, leads into the 
court of the mausoleum, which forms 
a garden. The passage to the tomb is 
paved with beautifully streaked marble 
from Jcypore and other places. The 
cenotaph is of white marble, inlaid with 
pictra dura work, and stands in tho 
centre of an octagonal chamber. On 
the E. and W. sides are the 99 names 
of Cod, mo.st beautifully carved, and 
on the S. side is inscribed, “ The Glori¬ 
ous Tomb of His High Miyesty, A.sylum 
of Protectors, Nuru-din Muhammad, 
the Emperor Jehangir," 1627 a.d. On 
the four sides arc ^quisitc screens of 
lattice-work. 

Just outside the entrance, and to the 
right of it, is a staircase which leads up 
to the flat square roof of the building, 
covered with a magnificent tessellated 
pavement. At each corner is a min¬ 
aret, 95 ft. high from the platform. A 
marble parapet ran round the pave¬ 
ment, but was taken away by Ranjit, 
and has been replaced by a poor sub¬ 
stitute of masonry. Tho minarets are 
four stories high, and are built of mag¬ 
nificent blocks of stone 8 ft. long. 
From the top there is a fine view to the 
S.E. over tho Ravi to tho city. 

Altogether this mausoleum is one of 
tho finest in India. It is vast and 
solemn. 

The Tomb of Asif Shan, brother of 
the Empress Nur Jehan, stands in an 
enclosure immediately to the W. of the 
sai-ai. It is an octagon surmounted 
by a dome. It has been utterly ruined 
aeid almost entirely stripped of the 
lovely Nakkaslii work which once 
^dorned it. In the portals some frag- 
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mentd still remain to shoiir how glori¬ 
ous it once was. Tlio cenotaph is of 
white marble, The Tughra writing on 

it is extremely fine, and resembles that 

on the tomb of Jehangir. 

Across the railway W. is the tomb 
of Nnr Jehan, wife of Jehangir, a plain 
building of one story, with four main 
arches and eight oblong openings in 
the centre, with three rows of arches 
beyond. It is huge but ugly. 

18 m. W. of Lahore is Shekohpura, 
the hunting-sent of Data Shikoh, the 
eldest brother of Auraugi'.ib. 

The road crosses the bridge over the 
Ravi, and at about 4 ra. enters a dreary 
tract of long grass and jungle. A 
bridge over the Bagh Bachcha, a branch 
of the Ravi, is then passed. At Man- 
diali Road Chauki there is a good D.B., 
standing 100 yds. back from the road 
on the rt., with a pretty little garden. 
Here horses are changed. 

On the 1. of the road is a garden- 
house, built by Rani Nakyana, queen 
of Ranjit Sing. At tlie S.W. corner of 
the garden is her Saniadh, an octagonal 
building. Tlie walls are painted with 
Uindu niythologicitl pictures. That in 
front is of Krishna dancing the Eas 
maudal with the Gopis. Over tlie door 
is a picture of the ten Gurus, with an 
inscription. Across the road is a voiy 
clean and comfortable house which be¬ 
longs to the Rajah, and is lent by him 
to travellers, 

Tho village of Shekohpura contains 
about 80 houses, and a ruined fort. 

There-is good shooting here. About 
2 m. from the town is a large tank 
surrounded by flights of steps with a 
throe-storied barahdari in the centre. 
A tall minaret stands near an entrance 
gateway N. of the tank. 


ROUTE 13 

Lahore to Peshawar (K.W. Rly.) 

Lahore to Peshawar is 278 m. by the 
North-Western Railway, and tho time 
occupied in transit 21 hours. 

5 m. Shah Dara sta. The tomb of 
the Emperor Jehangir, IJ m. off, is de¬ 
scribed m Rte, 12. 

42 m. Gujranwala sta.,:i^ (R.) D.B. 
This is the town where Ranjit was bom. 
At J m. beyond the station is the 
Samadh of M^ta Sing, father of the gi-cat 
Ranjit. It is an octagonal building, 81 
ft. high to the top of tho gilt^rnamcnt 
on the summit. Within are the sculp¬ 
tured rosettes or knobs which mark 
where the ashes aredexiositcd. The large 
rosette surrounded by twelve smaller 
ones, is inscribed Sarkar Ranjit Sing. 
That nearest the entrance is in memory 
of a blue pigeon that fell down into 
tho flames in which Ranjit and his con¬ 
cubines were being consumed. Other 
rosettes mark the ashe.s of Malia Sing 
Padshah, Maharaj Sher Sing, ami Sarkar 
Nan Nihal Sing Ji. There is a narrow 
but loft}’’ pavilion, covered with mytho¬ 
logical pictures, among which is one re¬ 
presenting Duryodhana ordering Drau- 
padi to be stripped. As fast as the 
clothes were pulled off her she was super- 
naturally re-clothcd. At 100 yards 
to tho E. is tho pavilion of Maha Sing, 
a handsome building, now used as the 
reading and meeting room of the Anjn- 
mau of the town. Close to the market¬ 
place is the Aowse where Bmtjit was bom. 

In this town is the Barahdari, or 
pavilion, of Ranjit’s famous general, 
Hari Sing. It stands in 40 acres of 
garden and gi'ounds. To the E. is a 
pavilion 12 ft. high, full of small 
niches for lamps. , On the £. wall is a 
painting of warriors and elephants, 
now almost gone. At 70 yds. to the 
N. of the house is the samadh of Hari 
Sing. A number of trees have grown 
through the platform and are breaking 
it up. A^the S. W. comer is a pavilion 
in which countless green parrots have 
their nests. The place where the ashes 
lie is marked by a knob shaped like a 
budding flower. There are ho sati 
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knobs. ^ Th6 first picture^ on the wall 
inside is a portrait of Hari Sin^ hawk¬ 
ing, with a string of ducks passing over 
his head. 

62 m. Wazirabad June. sta. (K.), D. B. 
(16,500 inhab.) From here a line loins 
N.E. to Sialkot and Jvmmoo (see below). 
This place, founded by Wazir Khan in 
the reign of Shah Jehan, became, under 
the rule of Eanjit, the headiiiiartcrs of 
Geueral Avitabile, who built a com¬ 
pletely new tonrn on the plan of a 
parallelogram, and surrounded by a 
wall. A broad bazaar runs from end 
to end. Close to'thc town is one of 
the most p[imous gardens in the Pan jab, 
laid out by Dowan Thakur Das Chopra. 
At Wazirabad is the great Alexandra 
Bridge over the Chenab, opened in 
1876 by the Prince of Wales. 

The Chenab is here a most difficult 
stream to deal wdth. The floods rise 
11 ft. above low-water level, and the 
velocity of the current then exceeds 
10 ni. an hour. The stream is more 
than 50 ft. deep, and drives the .sand 
in all directions; but the training w'orks 
in connection with the bridge have 
modified the action of the river and 
confined it. 

[An expedition may be made by 
branch line from Wazirabad to 

27 m. Sialkot .sta., D.B. A town 
with military station 1 m. N. (inhab. 
55,000). The Church is a striking 
object, having a steeple 150 ft. high. 
There is also a fort. The rly. con¬ 
tinues to 

52 m. Jummoo sta. This is the 
capital of the Jummoo and Cashmere 
state, which extends over an area of 
79,783 sq. m., with a pop. (1891) of 
2,507,240 persons., This state com¬ 
prises, besides Cashmere proper, Juni- 
moo and Punch. The governorships 
of Ladakh and Gilgit include Dardis- 
tan, Baltistan, Leh, Tilul, Sum, Zaus- 
kar, Rupshu, and others. Islam was 
introduced into Cashmere during the 
reign of Shamsu-din. In'* 1586 it 
was conquered by Akbar and became 
part of the Mogul Empire. In 1752 
it was conquered by Ahmad Shah 
'Duiraiii, , ana remained under the 


Afghans till 1819, when it was con¬ 
quered by Ranjit and remained under 

the Sikhs till 1845. In March 1846 
Gulab Sing, a dogra rajput, purchased 
Cashmere of the British for <6750,000, 
but he agreed to acknowledge British 
supremacy and to assist with troops 
when required. Accordingly he sent 
a contingent of troops ahd artillery 
to co-operate with the English army at 
the siege of Delhi in 1857. 

The Old Palace at Jummoo, at the 
E., close to the city wall, has no pre¬ 
tensions to beauty. It is entered by 
a large irregular quadrangle, on the 
I't. .side of which is a vast reception- 
room. The verandah of the small 
dining-room overlook.s the Tavi, and 
beyond the river are hills covered with 
jungle, in which are many wild beasts. 

To the N. W. of the city is a Pagoda 
covered with jdates of copper-gilt. A 
little to the E. of it is the new palace 
which was built for the Prince of Wales’iS 
visit. Close by to the E. is the old 
parade-ground, with the hospital and 
college to tbeS.E. The Cuviii Gate¬ 
way is that by which the city is 
entered from the S. in coming from the 
river Tavi. A short distance before 
reaching it is the chief temple. 2 m. 
Ixjyond this gate is a fine garden be¬ 
longing to the Maharajah. From the 
Giimit Gate there is a descent of 70 ft. 
down a rough I’oad paved with stones, 
then the path lies through thick woods. 

The most frequented trade-route to 
Sirinagar and the Cashmere valley starts 
from Jummoo, but travellers arc not 
allowed to go this way except with 
special permission from the Resident at 
Sialkot. The usual route for Euro¬ 
peans is by dak from the hill-station of 
Murree (see p. 210). The distancei- to 
be marched are long by whatever route 
is selected, and special arrangements 
must be made which are not possible 
for a hurried traveller. Servants, tents, 
and a pony will be necessary. De¬ 
tailed instructions for such a journey 
are outside the scope of this work.*] 

1 The modem writers on Cashmere are Dr. 
W. T. BlmsUe, Captain Dates, Dr. T, Ince, 
and Mr. Drew. Route maps have been pub¬ 
lished by Mr. John Collett, and Caj^ain 
'Montgomerie. 
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71 m. Chisexat sta. This is the chief 
toTfu »ud adminiatroptiTe headquartcra 
of a district of the snme name. The 
town (19,000 inhab.) stands on the 
ancient site of 2 earlier cities. The 
second, according to General Cunning¬ 
ham, was destroyed in 1303 A.D. Two 
centuries after this Sher Shah was in 
possession of the country, and either 
he or Akbar founded the jiresent town. 
Akbar’s fort stands in the centre of 
the town. It was first garrisoned 
Giijars, and took the name of Guzerat 
Akbarabad. Akbar'.s administrative 
records are still preserved in the fami¬ 
lies of the hereditary registrar-s. In 
1741 the Ghakkars e.stablished them¬ 
selves at Guzerat, and in 1765 the 
Sikhs acquired the country. The Civil 
Station, in winch is the D.B., lies to 
the N. During the reign of Shall 
Johan, Guzerat became the residence of 
a famous saint, Pir Sh.ih Daiilah, who 
adorned it with numerous buildings. 

The Bat tie-field.—Tlicdccisivcbattle 
of Guzerat was fought on the 21st of 
February 1819. The vilbgc of K.ilra is 

m. from the D.B. It was the key of 
the Sikh jiositiou. It is .a village of 
70 houso.s in a flat plain, wliore there 
are no natural advantages to assist 
an army in maintaining its position. 
Thence the Sikh.s retreated round the. 
'\V. and N. sidc.s of the town of Guzerat. 
Lord Gough’s camp on the 18th and 
19th of Feliruary was 9 m. to the S. of 
Guzemt, near the Chenab river. Tiieiico 
he advanced with seven brigades of 
infantry and a body of cavalry on 
each flank. 

The advance began at 7 A.jtf. The 
artilloiy went to the front and poured 
their fire on the Sikh army, which was 
drawn up a little to the N, of Kaira, 
and consisted of six brigades of infantry, 
with 59 guns, and four great bodies of 
Sikh cavalry, with 4000 Afghan horse 
(whereas the English army consisted of 
25,000 and nearly 100 guns). The 
heavy English guns opened on the 
Sikhs at 1000 yds. ana crushed their 
lighter metal. As the Sikh fire ceased, 
the English field batteries were con¬ 
stantly pushed forward. By 11.30 A.Mt 
most of thid Sikh guns had been with¬ 
drawn, dismounted, or abandoned. 
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The British Infantry then advanced, 

deployed, and carrieu the position. 

Next day General Gilbert, with 
12,000 men, pursued the enemy, and 
at Rawal Pinal received the submission 
of the entire Sikh army. Thus ended 
the second Sikh war. 

In the cemetery at S?iah JeJumgirt 
so-called fi’om a Fakir of that name, 
are the tombs of those who fell in the 
battle. Beyond to the E. are two 
mosques, one of which is rather remark¬ 
able. 

83 m. Lala Mnsa June. sta. (R.) A 
branch line runs W. on the left bank 
of the Jhcliim river to Kundian June, 
on the Sind-Savgar Ely. (Rte. 14). A 
traveller having, time at bis disposal 
can from this lino visit t\\Q hattle-field 
of Chilianvmla, the salt-mines near 
Pind Dadnn Kiian, and the fountain 
and temples at Katas. 

103 m. Jhelum sta.:^ is a modern 
municipal town, and the administra¬ 
tive lioiubpiartors of a district of the 
same ii.ame, but appears to have been 
built (311 au ancient site. The Civil 
linos and Cantonment lie 1 m. E.' and 
"W. of the town respectively. Many 
ancient pillars have been dug up near 
the rly. sta., and amongst them one 
with a human face in the Greek style, 
which is now in the Lahore Museum. 
One is to bo seen in the railway 
engineer’s compound. 

[Rotas is 11 m. N.W. of Jhelum. 
Carriage-road to the Kahan river, 8 m., 
and after that cart track along the 
river, and below barren hills 200 ft. 
high a bridle-path. This famous fort 
stands on a hill overlooking the gorge 
of the Kahan river. Its walls extend 
for 3 m., in places from 30 to 40 ft. 
thick, and enclose about 260 acres. It 
was built by Shor Shah as a check on 
the Ghakkar tribes. 

Tlie fort is partly hidden by the 
hills, stands high (130 ft.) above the 
ravine, it is quite possible to miss 
the gateway, which is to the left of the 
river. The entrance, up a steep path, is 
by the Khawas Khan Gate, on the 
N.E. of the hill. Tha Suhali Gate 
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‘(wlicirQ is the D.B.) is on the S.W., 
an4 is Teachotl through the town, with 
a deep fissure on the It., and on the rt. 
an inner wall with a lofty gateway, 
called after Shah Chand 'N ali. W ithin 
this stand the nilns of Man Sing’s 
palace, built after he reduced Kabul. 
The S.W. comer consists of a lofty 
barohdari, in which is a stone finely 
carved with figures of birds, etc. The 
S,E. corner is 160 ft. off, and consists 
of a smaller barahdari, about 26 ft. 
high. The wall between the two is 
gone. There were twelve gates to the 
fort, but they are now nearly all in 
ruins. The Shisha,Gato (an inner gate) 
was so called from the Harini's Hall of 
Mirrora, which adjoined it. J 

167 m. Labani sta. (a llag-station 
only), is the nearest point to Haiiik- 
yala Tope, wliich is 2 m. distant.^ 

[ManUcyala was first noticed by 
Monntstuart Elphinstouc in 1815, and 
afterwards thoroughly explored by Gen. 
Ventura in 1830. In 1834 the stupa 
was explored by Gen. Court, and 30 
years after by Gen. Cunningham. The 
date is uncertain. There arc coins 
taken from it of Kanerkc and Hoorke, 
which date from the beginning of the 
Christian ora, but with them was found 
a coin of Yaso Varmrna, who reigned 
not earlier than 720 A.D., and many 
silver Sassano - Arabian coins of the 
same period. Cunniiigham thinks that 
the stupa may have been originally 
built by Hoerke, who deposited coins 
of his own reign and of his predecessor 
Kanerkc, and that the stupa having be¬ 
come ruinous was rebuilt in its present 
massive form by Yaso-Varnnua, who re- 
deposited the relic caskets with the addi¬ 
tion of a gold coin of himself and several 
contemporary coins of Arab governors. 

The dome of the stupa is an exact 
hemisphere, 127 ft. in diameter. The 
outer circle measures 500 ft. in circum¬ 
ference, and is ascended by four flights 
of stops, one in each face, leading to a 
procession path 16 ft. in width, orna¬ 
mented both above and beiow by a 
range of dwarf pilasters, representing 

Conningham’fi Arch. Rep. vol. ii. p. 152; 
^Fer^qwon'a l?irt,'o/ Art^.; James Pnnsep’s 


I the detached rail of the older Indian 
monuments. 

Mr, Fergusson says; “ It is, indeed, 
one of the most marked characteristics 
of these Oandhara topes that none of 
them possess, or ever seem to have 
possessed, any trace of an independent 
rail; but all have an ornamental belt 
of pilasters, joined generally by ai*che8 
simulating the original rail. This can 
hardly be an early architectural fonn, 
and leads to the suspicion that, in 
spite of their deposits, their outward 
casing irniy be very much more modern 
than the coins they contain.” 

The circular gallery which runs 
round the great stupa is 6 ft. 2 in. 
from the ground, and 10 ft. broad. 
The row of pilasters that ^ round tlie 
hemisphere are 4 ft. high. The building 
is made of round rough sttmes, a foot 
in diameter, and the mortar is of an 
inferior kind. The whole was faced 
with smooth stones. The opening or 
tunnel made by Gen. Ventura is on the 
E. side, facing the present path to Man- 
ikyala. ^’lle stones wore not disturbed, 
but the tunnel was dug under them. 

At 2 m. to the N. of Ventura’s tope 
is Court's tope. Here the earth is of 
a bright rod colour, aiul therefore 
Cunningham identifies this .stupa with 
that mentioned hy Hiouen Thsang as 
“the stupa of tho body-offering;” 
while at 1000 ft. to the S. of it is Hiouen 
Thsang’s “ stupa of the blood-offering," 
which that pilgrim ignorantly attri¬ 
buted to its being stained with the 
blood of Buddha, who, according to a 
curious legend, is said to have offered 
his body to appease the hunger of seven 
tiger cubs. The 8tu])a of the body- 
oferiug was opened by Gen. Court, 
who found in a stone niche, covered 
by a large inscribed slab, three cylindri¬ 
cal caskets of copper, silver, and gold, 
each containing coins of the same metal; 
four gold coins of Kancrke were found 
in the gold box ; in the silver box were 
seven silver Roman denarii of the last 
years of the Rmmblic, the latest being 
M. Antonins TMumvir, and therefore 
not earlier than 43 b.o. The eight 
cupper coins in the copper box were all 
Indo-Sc)^thiau, belon^g to Kanishfea 
kand his immediate predecessors. 
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The iuecription has been deciphered 
and translated by Mr. Dowson, who 
made out the date to be the eighteenth 
year of Kauishka, and that it v^as the 
rottord of the monnstery of tho Huta- 
Miirta, or “body oblation,” including, 
of course, the stupa in which tho 
inscri{>tion was found. 

Cunningham ran trenches across the 
mound, which now represents the mon¬ 
astery, and brought to light the outer 
walls and cells of the monks, forming a 
square of 160 ft. In tho middle were 
three small rooms 11 ft. sq., which 
wore probably shrines for statues. 

Rather more than 1 m. due S. of 
Court's to]ie, is the mound of Sonala 
Find, wdiich stands on the highest iuid 
most conspicuous of all the sandstone 
ridges, and is thickly covered with Mo¬ 
hammedan tombs. This mound is IIS 
ft. long, 100 ft. broad, and 10 ft. high. 

About 400 yds. to the S.E. is a 
sandstone ridge, called Pari-ki-deri. 
It is covered with Moslem tombs, 
where Cunningham found the walls of 
a monastery ; and in tlie centre of the 
interior quadrangle he found the base¬ 
ment of a temple 30 ft. sep 

Numerous other oxeavalions have 
been undertaken, but with little result. 

The distance of the stupa of Manik- 
yala from Laban i is 2 m. Tho road 
leads for a few hundred yds. along the 
Grand Trunk Road, and then turns N. 
pver rough ground. There is a small 
village called Kalyal, with about 60 
inhabitants, 3500 ft. to the S. by W. 
of the larger village of Manikj’ala, 
which has about 1000 inhabitants.] 

174 m.Rawal Pindi Cantonment June, 
sta.^ (R.) (a branch line runs W. to 
Khusalgarh on the Indus river, 78 m.), 
D.I3. This is a modem municipal 
city, and headquarters of a district. It 
is also one of the largest military sta¬ 
tions ill India. Tho force consists of a 
R,H.A., 2 bat. R.A., 1 reg. Cav., 1 reg. 
Ifif,, 1 reg. B. Cav., 2 reg. N.I. Tho 
city itself has a pop. ol 73,460, the 
maijority of whom are Mohammedans. It 
received its name from Jhanda Khan, a 
Ghakkar chief, who restored the town, 
of Fatehpur Baori, which had fallen to 
decay during an invasion of the Moguls 
[ImitVi] 


in the 14th century. The Church is 
about 200 yds. from the D.B., and here 
is Bishop Milraan’s tomb. The For( is 
a little less than 1| in, from the D.B. 
to the S.S.E. It ia a atiBlig place 
though somewhat commanded hj hills 
to S.E. The town has nothing very 
remarkable in it. The Fublie Garden 
here is a park of 40 acres, with a low 
forest, well preserved. General Cun¬ 
ningham, Arch. Rep. vol. ii. p. 152, 
says that, in excavations near the Jail, 
amongst other interesting discoveries 
was that of an oil-lamp of classical 
shape w'ith an Aiyan inscription, said 
to be now in the British Museum, and 
a cup of mottled sienna-coloijjf'ed stea¬ 
tite. Every year after rain coins are 
found on the site of the present canton¬ 
ment, The ground is still thickly 
covered with broken pottery, among 
which fragments of metal ornaments 
are occasionally discovered. Several di- 
drachms of Hippostratus and Azas and 
a didrachm of Apollodorus have- been 
picked up on the Old Parade-ground. 

[Rawal Pindi is the starting-place for 
the I fill-station o/RLnrree (orMarree). ajt 
It is 39 m. by a carriage-road,—a 
journey of 5 hours. It is the great 
northern sanitarium of the Fanjab, and 
the summer resort of the General in 
coiumaud at Rawal Pindi. The site was 
selected in 1860, and in 1853 barracks 
for troops were erected. The houses 
are built on the summit and sides of 
an irregular ridge, and command uiag- 
uificcut views over forest-clad hills 
into deep valleys, studded with villages 
and cultivated fields, with the snow- 
covered peaks of Cashmere in the back¬ 
ground. The climate is well adapted 
for Englishmen, the lowest recorded 
temperature being 21°; the highest, 96°. 

The stationary pop. is only about 
3000, but in the height of the season it 
rises to 14,000 or 15,000. The station 
is 7507 ft, above the sea-level. The 
loftiest peaks behind the sanitarium 
attain a height of 8000 ft. There is 
very little ^^ine now to be found in the 
hills. Situated at convenient sites 
along the ridge in the direction of 
Abbotabad are several “Hutted Camps” 
|br the British troops in summer.] 

1 * 
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Rawal Pindi is also the starting* 
place for Cashmere by Mnrree and the 
Jholnm Yalloy. A tonga-road mns all 
the way to Sirinagar ; this is the best 
route into the country (See p. 206). 

Leaving Rawal Pindi by rail from 
Attock, Margala is passed 8 m. before 
reaching the station of Kala ko Sarai. 

On an eminence to tlie 8. is tlie iiioiiU" 

ment of General John Nicholson ; 

“Erected by friends, British and. 
native, to the memory of Brig.-Gen. 
John Nicholson, C.B., who, after tak¬ 
ing a hero’s part in four great wars, 
fell mortally wounded, in leading to 
victory the main column of assault at 
the great- siege of Delhi, and died 22d 
September 1857, aged 34.” 

194 m. Eala ke Sarai sta., D.B. At 
6 m, from this place is the beautiful 
village of Wah. 

203 m. Hasan Abdal sta., D.B., 
famous for the so-called Lalla Moohh's 
tomb, which is clo.se by; also on account 
of the spring of Babi Wali, or as the 
Sikhs call him, Panja Sahib. This is 
one of those attractive places to which 
each religion in succession has attached 
its legends, and it has been appropri¬ 
ated m turn by Buddhist, Braliman, 
Mohammedan, and Sikh. The shrine 
of this saint is on the peak of a lofty 
and jirccipitous hill, at the N.W. foot 
of which numerous springs of limpiil 
water gush out of the ground and fonn 
a rill which falls into the "Wah rivulet, 

I m. to the W. of Hasan Abdal. 

At the E. entrance into the town on 
the right hand, about ^ m, from the 
D.B., is the tomb of ofti^of Akhar's wives^ 
which the ignorant pcoi>le say i.s that 
of Nur Jehan. The road to it passes 
through roughly paved streets, and then 
leads down to a clear rapid brook, 
crossed by stepping-stones, a few yds. 
beyond a Sikh temple, near a beautiful 
pool of wat^p, canopied with mulberry 
and pipul trees of large size, and full 
of mahsir^ some of them as big as a 20 
salmon^ Walk now 250 yds. along 
iJi^treami^ past some ruins ^f the time 
of JefeSfll^L another pool to 

the 

stands in a gS^ife , 

with four glim 


comer: the enclosure is well filled with 
trees, amqngst which is a cypress more 
than 50 ft. high. From Hasan Abdal 
branches off the road to Abbotabad, 
D.B., a pretty hill-station and hcad- 

? uarters of the Fi’ontier Force Command, 
t is named from a Lieut. James Abbot, 
who reduced the district to order in 1S6S. 

232 m. Attock Bridge sta. (or At- 
tuk), D.B., If m. below the town and 
Fort Attock has seen the passage of 
every conqueror who has invaded India 
from the N.W. from the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great dovmw'ards; but inde¬ 
pendent of historical interest, the place 
is inviting to the traveller as being one 
of the most j)icturcsque in India. 

It is a small town and fortress of 
some militaiy importance, and head¬ 
quarters of a subuistrict of the same 
name (pop. 2000). The Fort, situated 
on a commanding height, (jverhang- 
ing the E. bank of the Indus, and 
a little to the S. of the point where it 
receives the Kabul river, is very ex¬ 
tensive and has a mo.st imposing appear¬ 
ance. It was built by the Emperor 
Akbar in 1583, who also cstablishca the 
ferry which it commands. Uanjit Sing 
occu[)ied the place in 1818, and it re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Sikhs till 
the British conquest of 1849. It is now 
held 1)y a small European detachment. 
Leave can be obtained to walk round 
the ramparts : this is well worth doing 
on account of the picturesque views to 
be obtained. 

The Indus is crossed here by a very 
lino Tran Rail way Girder Bridge, which 
was difficult to construct owing to the 
rapidity of the current and the licight 
above the water. The rails are on the 
top of the girders, and there is a passage 
for road-traffic below'. Each end is 
protected by a fortified gate. The 
river has been known to rise 90 ft, in 
flood near tho Fort, where the channel 
becomes very narrow. 

To tho N. of the Fort and on the S. 
side of a small ravine, overlooking the 
united river, at the height of 300 ft, 
is an old sarai, converted into the 
jaartiUory officers’ mess-room. 

Another ravine to the S, divides the 
sarai from the higher hill, on which is 
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tho Fort; and at its £. extremity, at a Outside tlieFortto theW.,and50yds. 
distance ofabout SOyds., isthe doivn, is the tomb of a Diwan of the 

(%wrcJh of St PeUr^ the top of ivhich is saint'Abdu’l Kadir GilanL It stands in 
about 1200 ft. above the sea. The a small enclosure on the edge of a 
general view is certainly one' of the cliff. 

nncst in India. To the N. are seen the [Persons wishing to undertake the 
snow-capped peaks of the Hindu Kush, somewhat rough journey down the 



S. of the Fort is a thin! ravine, whiidi Indus from Attock, viS, Kkusalgarh, 
separates it from the village of Mullah Makhad, Kalabagh, Kafir Kot, to Dcra 
Tolah. Ismail Khan D.B. (5 days), should apply 

The hills that lino the river near some days beforehand to the Assistant 
Attock have round towers and mined Commissioner at Findi, asking him 
fortsdottedaboutthera, and the Attock kindly tfumake arrangements for pro- 
Fort seen from them resembles some cuiiug a native boat and crew for the 
old baronial castle. It crowns a rook voyage. Dera Ismail Khan is within 
800 ft. high, and descends a consider- a few miles of iihakkur sta. on the 
able distance down its sides. ^ Siud-Saugar Bly. (see Rte. 14.)] 
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235 m. Ehairabad sta. (B.) 

251 m. Novshera sta.,3(c D.B., istlie 
headquarters of a subdistrict of the 
same uamo in Peshawar district, on the 
right bank of the Kabul river. I’lio 
cantoument is on the banks of the 

river. About 2 iii. distant on tlic 

Grand Trunk Road is a ruined fort 
built by the Sikhs. 

KEardan (18 m. from Nowshera) is 
the headquarters of tlie Corjm of Guides 
belonging to the Frontier Force. 

267 in. Fabbi [18 m. from here 

is Cherat, D.B., a hill-cantonment and 
sanitariiii^ for Peshawar, 4500 ft. above 
sea-level.'" It is on the W. of the 
Khatak range, which divides the dis-1 
tricts of Peshawar and Koliat. It was 
first tried in 1861, and since then troops 
have been annually moved up with great 
benefit to theirhealth. The temperature 
seldom excced.s 90’, even in the hottc.st 
seasons. A tonga runs between Pal>})i 
and the foot of the hills, whence a bridle¬ 
path of about 6 m, leads into Cherat,] 

276 m. Peshawar City sta. 

278 m. Peshawar Cantonment sta., ^ 
D.B., Peshawar (84,000 inhab., chielly 
Mohammedans), an important frontier 
and garrison city of India, is both inter¬ 
esting and picturesque. It stand.s upon 
a xdain, stretching towards the moun¬ 
tains, on the 1. bank of the Bara stream, 
13J m. S.E. of the junction of the Swat 
and Kabul rivers, and 10^ m. E. of .lani- 
rud B’ort, which guards the entranci! of 
the Khaiber Pas.s. (To Kabul 190 m.) 

Peshawar is the anient ca]iital of 
the Gandara Province^nd has at all 
later periods been historically import¬ 
ant ; hut although dating back to the 
6th and 6th cent., it retains scarcely 
any monuments of .antiquity. The 
modern city has bnt slight architectural 
pretensions. Q’he houses are built of 
small bricks or mud, bold together by 
a wooden framework, and the streets 
are irregular' and tortuous ; the whole 
being suiTounded by a mud wall 10 ft. 
high. It is not fortified, thJugli sur¬ 
rounded by watch-tow'ers, which are 
4 now in ruins or have been converted 
into police ]^sts. The Ghor Khatri, 


successively a Buddhist monastery and 
Hindu temple, is now a sarai. On 
rising ground just outside the city, N., 
i.s a square fort of sun-dried bricks, with 
walls 92 ft. high. From it there is a 
very good view' of the Peshawar Valley 
and hills. To the W. is the Jail. 

Fosliawar lias a great transit trade 

from Kabul and Bokhara and Central 
Asia. The Bazaars arc well w'orth a 
visit, both for the objects they contain 
—many of them not seen in Central 
India—and for the fierce-lookiug and 
picturesquely-dressed natives who fre¬ 
quent them, from Afghanistan and the 
surrounding districts, as well as from 
the centre of Asi.a. The traveller should 
drive through the town to the Old 
Palace, wlionco there is a lovely view 
in the early raorning. 

Tlio sjieciality of Peshawar is bright- 
coloured scarfs called lungis. Wax¬ 
cloth work and some ornamental needle¬ 
work are also made licre, as well as 
knives and small arms. The cemeteries 
are very numerous, and quite surround 
the city. 'I’he Grand Trunk Road ap¬ 
proaches Peshawar from the E., when, 
after passing the city to the N., it 
meets the Cireailar Road, which goes 
quite round the cantonment. Just 
where it comes parallel w'ilh the city 
is the missionary burial-ground. 

The Cantonments, 2 ra. W. of the 
city, are pleasantly situated on a slope 
looking t('ward.s l‘\^|Khaibcr Pass, and 
occupying one of the sites in the 

valley. They contain a Public Garden, 
aiid the main roads are lined with 
avenues of trees. Leaving the Fort and 
taking the Circular Road, the Race¬ 
course, the N.[,, Art., the B.S., and 
Nat. 0. S. Line.s are passed in succession. 

There are Anglican and R. CaZholic 
Churches. At the Missi,on connected 
w'ith the Church Missionary Society 
there is a scl\ool where a large number 
of natives are educated. At the Mission- 
house there is a considerable library 
and a good collection of Buddhist 
remains. They maintain also two guest¬ 
houses for natives free of all charge. 
gOne of the many victims of the 
fanatical Afghans i was Lieut.-Col. 
Mackeson, C.lX, Comnussioncr of Peslia- 
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war, mnrdered in 1853. An obolisk 
30 h. higli', in the centre of the Mall, 
marks the spot where he is buried. 

Hunting is carried on throjughout the 
winter, when the climate is often very 
cold, and it is well to be provided with 
warm clothes. 

The Khaiber (Khyber or Eiber) Pass. 

This expedition should not be 
omitted, as no description can convey 
a real impression of the Pass and its 
natural strength. 

Before starting, the traveller must 
apply to the officer in command at 
Peshawar for written permission to visit 
the Pass, and to drive ns far as the Fort 
of Ali Musjitl (16 m.) Only by special 
arrangement may he ride as far as 
Lundi Kotal. The l^ass is only open 
0 %, Tuesday or Friday for the beuclit 
of caravans, when it is guarded by the 
corps of Khaiher Jtijlcs, enlisted for the 
purpose. Several fortiiied posts, the 
chief of which are Ali Musjid and Lundi 
Kotal (1700 ft. above sea-level), are held 
by them. The I’ass is (luite safe to 
Europeans under escort. The tras’oller 
will probably accompany a long convoy 
of camels, oxen, asses,heavily laden with 
well-poised loads, climbing tlie defile. 

A 

lOJ in, byroad, Jamrud, D.l?., is the 
first place from which the Khail)cr ras.s 
may be seen. The carriage-road to tlii.s 
place runs due W. from tlie Inf. Lines. 
At night it is not safe to go bo^ ond the 
cantonment Police Post. A railway 
line to Jamrud has boon surveyed. It 
is believed that an easier line for a rly. 
may be found N. into Afghanistan 
following the course of the Kaliul river. 

The Fm't of Jamrud was built or 
thoroughly repaired by Ilari Sing, 
and gallantly held by him against the 
Afohans till April 1837, when he was 
killed in battle against troops sent by 
Dost Muhammad, Tlie fort has three 
encircling walls of stone, and stands on 
ground raised about 100 ft. above the 
valley. 

The Pass is a narrow winding defile 
wending between clilfa of shuleand lime¬ 
stone rock 600 to 1000 ft. high, stretetf 
ing up to more lofty mountama beyond. 
It was in the N. entrance that wo< 


suffered so dreadfully in 1841. 3 m. 
from Jamrud is a viUage on the top of 
a hill to the S.W., called Kadam ; and 
there is another at the very entrance 
to the Pass, called Gadr Arran, 

On 5th April 1842, the Khaiberees 
had blocked the Pass with a barrier of 

stones, mad, and Mes, and had heset 

the heightou both sides with marksmen. 
But our disciplined soldiers clambered 
round the heights with the greatest 
agility, took flie enemy in the rear 
from above, and scattered them. It 
was now time for Gen. Pollock to 
advance with his main body into the 
Pass—clearing the barricade before 
them. It w'as well thati<<iie moun¬ 
taineers had been driven off, for Pollock 
had a long convoy of provisions and 
ammunition for Sale’s garrison under 
his care, and nearly a whole day was 
consumed in reaching the Fort of Ali 
Musjid, whicli the enemy had evacu¬ 
ated in the morning. The heights 
being crowmod and held by our force, 
Jcllalabad was relieved the next day ; 
and the day after they sallied forth and 
defeated MuhammadAkbar’s force, 6000 
strong, burning hi.s camp and recaptur¬ 
ing 2 standards and 4 guns taken from 
the English. 

Bara, D.B.—A visit may bo paid to 
Bara, from which place delicious water 
has now been brought to Peshawar. 
There is a mud fort at 6 m. S. W. of the 
cantoumout, close to the pass from 
which the water comes. 

The conduit which brings the water 
is made of blocks of concrete. At 
intervals of ^ m. there are small 
towers for ventilation. There is con¬ 
siderable cultivation on the road. At 
Pusht-i-Khar, half-way between Pesha¬ 
war and Bara, is an aqueduct bridge. 
In Bara Fort there is a bungalow' for 
the engineer officer. At 300 yds. to 
the W. of the fort is tlie reservoir. 

There are other forts at the mouths 
of the passes, such as Michni, Shab- 
kadar or Shankargarh, and Abuzai, but 
an escorttind permission to visit them 
are necessary. 

Persons accustomed to a hard day in 
the saddle would enjoy a ride to Kohat, 
D.B., through the Kohat Pass. 
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ROUTE 14 

Lauoub to Kakachi by Rail 

4 m. Meean Bleer west sta. military 
cantouincut (see litc. 12). 

26 tn. RAdwind junc. sta. (R.) for, 94 
m., Ferozepur axiilAaJpiUana (see Rtc. 8). 

88 m. Gamber sta. [From this point 
may he reached Fak Fattan, 30 in. S., 
near the Ghara river, via Montgomery, 
llarapa, ATooltan (l)cra Ghazi Khan), 
Bahawalpur, Kohri, Sukkiir, Sehwan 
(Mauchhar Lake), Haidarabad, Tatta, 
etc. It is ail exbx’mely ancient place, first 
known iik history us Ajiidlian, and 
identified by General Cmininghaiu with 
one of the tow’iis belonging to the 
Sudrakce or Oxudrakto of Alexander’s 
historians. It was inijiortant at a 
later date as the chief ferry over the 
Ghara or Sutlej. Now it is best known 
on account of the Tomb of Farid-u-din, 
a klohammedan saint of the Chisti 
family. A groat pilgrimage of Moliam- 
medans takes jdace here at the time of 
the Muharram, as many as <50,000 
attending.] 

103 m. Montgomery sta. (R.), D.15. 
This place, created under British rule 
since 1855, is the headquarters of a 
district formerly known as Giigaira, 
situated in the Bari Do.ab, and stictch- 
ing across the Kavi into the Kechiia 
Doab. Sikh rule began in 1818, and 
British in 1849. On the opening of the 
railway the headquarters of the dis¬ 
trict were moved here from Gugaiia, 
and it received its, pre.sent name 
from Sir R. Montgomery, then Lieut. - 
Governor of the Pan jab. 

116 m. Harapa sta. A hamlet now 
of no importance, but identified by 
General Cunningham with the site of a 
town ill the territory of the' Alalli at¬ 
tacked and taken by Alexander the 
Great. The ruins, which are the most 
extensive of any along the banks of the 
Ravi, lie to the K. of the lino and close 
to it. On the N,W. and S. ^there is a 
continuous line of mounds 3500 ft. in 
length. On the E. side there is a gap 
of-SoO fb The whole circuit of tlie 
jruina is m. 


About the centre of the W. side are 
the remains of a ^cat Hindu temple, 
said to bo of the time of Rajah llarpal. 
The walk have been removed, and with 
the mounds have more than sufficed 
to furnish brick-ballast for 100 ra. of 
thfi Lahore and MooUan Rly. k 
little to the E. is a Naugaja (or “nine 
yarder ”) tomb, said to bo that of one 
Nur Shah. In the plain below are 
three large stones, one with a hole in 
the middle 10^ in. in diameter. They 
are called nal and manka, and are said 
to he the thumb rings of the giant 
buried in the Uaugaja tomb. 

General Cunningham 'attributes the 
dc.stniction of IJarapa to Muhamniad- 
bin-Kasim in 713 a.d. Haiapa has 
yielded thoiusands of Indo-Scythian 
cuius, but not a single Greek one. 

207 in. Mooltan {Multan) City 3^ and 

208 m. Mooltan Cantonment (R.) 
junc. sta. From here the Siiul-Saugar 
Railway runs W, (46 m. to Ghazi Ghat) 
for Dera Ghazi Khan, and N. {via 
Slier Shall jnne.) to Bhakkur for Dera 
l.smail Khan (see Rte. 13). 

Mooltan city (1). B. Ijf m. N. of rly. 
sta.) is a municipal town, with a pop. of 
71,.500, ofwhoiri the majority arcMoham- 
lucilaiib. It is the ca])ital of a district 
of the same nauio, and is 4 in. from 
the left bank of the Cheuab, and not 
far from the Ravi. It is a jilace of 
great antiquity, and supposed to be the 
capital o<' the Malli mentioned in Alex¬ 
ander’s time. Cunuiugham. supports 
thk view by bis discovery of a deposit 
of ashes and burnt earth at a depth of 
about 30 to 32 ft,, which ho thinks is 
the remains of a conflagration and 
wholesale massacre which took place 
during Alexander’s campaign, owing to 
the exasperation of his soldiers at his 
having received a dangerous wound at 
the capture of the place. It is said to 
have been founded by Kashypa, the 
father of Hiranya - Kashipu, and was 
probably the Kaspeira of Ptolemy. 

The first mention of Mooltan by name 
is by Hiouen Thsang in 641 A.i). 

' Istakhri, who wrote in 960 a,d., de¬ 
scribes the temple of the idol of Mooltan 
«s a strong edifice between the bazaars 
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of ivory deal^ and .the shops of the The first visit should be to the Fort, 
coppersmiths. The idol wiuola human Entering at the W. or De Gate (from 
shape, with eyes of jewels, and the Bewal—temple, because the ancient 
head covered with a crown of gold. Temple of the Sun stood here), on L 
Shortly after, Mooltan was taken by the is the Shrine of Rukna-dlB, aand- 
Karmatian chief, Jelum, son of Shiban, sou of Bhawal Hakk, commonly known 
who kil led the priests and broke the os Rukn-i-’Alamj “Pillar of the Woild." 
idol in pieces, It was restoiud in 1138. This is an octagon of red brick, bonded 
In 1666 A.D. Tbevenot describes the with beams of Sisu wood, and supported 
temple of the Sun God as still standing, by sloping towers at the angles. Over 
and the idol as clothed in red leather, tliis is a smaller octagon, leaving a 
and having two pearls for eyes. narrow passage aU round for the 

Muhammad Kasim conquered Mool- muezzin to call the faithful to prayers, 
tan for the Khalifs, and it was after- Above this is a hemispherical dome, 
wards taken by Mahmud of Ghazni, The total height is 100 ft., but it 
1005. Subsequently it formed part of stands on high ground, and it can bo 
the Mogul Empire. In 1779 MuzaiTar seen for 50 m. all round. One of the 
Khan, a Sadozai Afglian, made liimself towers was thrown dowi^when the 
ruler, but was killed with his five sons powder maga^llP blew up in December 
when Raujit’s army stormed the place in 1848, and was rebuilt in faithful imita- 
1818. Aiiraiigzib destroyed the temple tioii of the old one, including the timber 
afid statue of the Sun, and no trace of it bond.s. The whole outside is orna- 
was to be found when the Sikhs took merited with glazed tile patterns and 
Mooltan. In revenge they turned the .string courses and battlements. The 
toraboftho Mohammedan saint, Shams- colours used are dark blue, azure, and 
i-Tabriz, into a hall for reiuling the white, which, contrasted with the deep 
OraiUh. In 1829 the Sikhs appointed red of tlic finely polished bricks, give 
Sawaii Mall governor, lie w'as shot in a most pleasing effect. The mosaics 
1844, and was succeeded by his son arc not like those uf later days, mere 
Mulraj. lie resigned, and Mr. Vans plain surfaces, but the patterns are 
Agiiew and Lieut. Anderson wore sent raised from i an in. to 2 in. above 
down to receive the surrender of his the background. This adds to the 
office. They wore murdered with his effect. 

connivance, and war witli the liritisli This tomb was built by the Emperor 
ensued. On the 2d of January 1849 Tnghlak, 1340-50, for himself, but 
the city was .stormed by the army under given by bis son Muhammad Tugblak 
General Whish, and since then the as a mausoleum for Kuknu-din. 
whole district has been governed by To the N. there is a small mosque, 
tlie English. which has been dismantled, and over 

The heat of Mooltan is notorious, and the dome of which is a broken in- 
the rainfall is little above 7 in. The scription with the names of the four 
proverb says— first Khalifs. The door faces E., and 

Dust, bet-gars, and oemeterles, is made of very old Sliisham wood ; 

Are the throe specialities of Moultan. inside towards the W. is a recess 
The Cantmmienby to the W. of the with the Ayat-i-Kursi carved in largo 
town, was extended to the 8.W. and letters. 

made more defensible in 1888. The In an inner court to the right is an 
Lines of the N. Cavalry are to the Oheli^ about 60 ft. high, erected in 
extreme S. outside the cantonment, memory of Vans-Aguow and Anderson, 
with the Ai tillery Lines to tlicir N., and who were murdered, at the ’Idgah with 
beyond the.se, in tlie same direction, 7 cupolas ^ m. N. of the Fort, in 1848. 
are the TtospUal and D.B., with the R. On a white tablet on the W. face of the 
Catholic cemetery to the N.W., and pdestai is the inscription which tells 
the Mohammedan cemetery, the briefly an important chapter of the 
cemetery, and the English church in history of the Punjab. The concliidiug 
succession to the N. _ words are— 
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Th* nnnoxaiioii of iho Piuijivb to the Eiaplro 
Was the reanit of the War, 
or which their assassination 
Was the coiuiuenceroent. 

The Tomb of Bahau-d^n ZaJbeha- 
riya, “The Ornament of the Faith,” 
commonly called Baliau ’1 Hakk, or 
Bhawal Hakk, is as old as the reign 
of the Emperor Balban (1264-86), of 
M'hich period there is only one other 
architectural specimen. It was almost 
completely ruined duruig the siege of 
1848. It was afterwards repaired and 
plastered ovei’, but some glazed tiles 
remain outside. The lower part is a 
square ; above this is an octagon half 
the height of the square, and above 
that a hc^iii^herical dome. The son 
of* Bhawal Hakk, wIuqsc name -was 
SadrU'din, is buried in the same 
tomb. 

The cenotaph is adorned with bright 
green tiles. Opposite, in the corner of 
the vestibule, is the tomb of Nawab 
MuzafFar Khan. 

About 1 m. N. is Christ Church, the 
church of the Cantonment. 

The Tomb of Shams-i-Tabriz stands 
J m. to the E of the Fort on the high 
bank of the old bed of the Kavi. The 
main body of the tomb is a square sur¬ 
rounded by a verandah with seven 
openings in each side. Above is an 
octagon surmounted by a hemispheri¬ 
cal dome covered with glaz(*.<l sky-blue 
tiles. The whole height is 62 ft. The 
.saint lived in the time of Shah Johan. 
To the loft of the entrance is a small 
square building, dignified with tlie 
name of the Imainbarah. 

[Excursion to Dera Ohazi Khan.— 
Rly. VM 12 m. Sher /S'/iaA June., 37 m. 
Mahmud Kot to 47 m. Ghazi Ghat. sta. 
The Choiab, about 1 m. broad, is 
crossed at Slier Sliah, qh a splendid 
bridge of 17-200 ft. girders. Ghazi 
Ghat sta. is on the 1. bank of the In¬ 
dus, which has to bo crossed to 

Dera Ghazi Khan, a municj])al town, 
and headquarters of a district of the 
same name, containing an area of 4377 
sq. m. The city was founded- by 
a Balnch chief named Ghazi Khan 
AC^lorani in 1475 -a.d. The district 
consists of a narrow strip of land be¬ 


tween the Indus and the Sulaiinan 

Mountains., The sights of the ^place 
are some largo and striking mosqiics, 
the chief of which are those of (Biazi 
Khun, ’Abdu ’1 Jawar, and Chuta Khan. 
The civil and military cantonments are 
W. of the town, which is the head¬ 
quarters of the Church Medical Mission 
to the Baluchis.] 

Resuming the journey from Mooltau, 
tho line reaches 

218 111 . Sher Shah June, sta., D.B., 
whence the Siiid-Saugar Rly. branches 
off W. for Dera Ismail Khan and tho 
line N. to Bhakkur (119 in.) — see 
.above—and Lala Musa sta, (3-12 m.) on 
the Lahore and Peshawar line. 

269 in. Adamwahan Bridge, 4224 ft. 
long, carries the Indus Valley Rly. 
acro.ss the Sutlej river. Tho height of 
tlie roadway above the stream is 28 ft. 

272 in. Bahawalpur sta., D. B., is a 
town with about 20,000 inhabitants, 
and the cajiital of a native state under 
tlie ]»olif ical direction of thegoveriiineut 
of the Punjab, Its area is afiout 22,000 
sq. in., w'ith a ]iop. of nearly 600,000, 
of whom four-fifths are Mohammedan. 
The language is a mixture of Sindi and 
Panjabi. Tlie Nawab of Bahawalpur 
ranks third on tlic list of Panjab oliiefs 
next after Patiala. His ancestors came 
from Sind, and assumed indejicndeucc 
after the first expulsion of Sliali Sbuja 
from Kabul, 

In 18-17-48, Bhawal Khan, the then 
Nawdb, assisted Sir Herbert Eilwardes 
during the Mooltan rebellion, forw'hich 
be was rewarded with a life-pension of 
a lakh of rs. and the gift of the dis¬ 
tricts of Sabzalkot and lihaungbara. 
His son, S’aadat Khan, was expelled 
by liis older brother, and died a refugee 
in British territory in 1862. In 1863 
and 1865 rebellions broke out, but were 
crushed by the Nawab, who died soon 
after. 

Palivee of the Naioah, which is to tho 
E. of the town, cost about £30,000. 
It is a square pile, with towers at each 
09 rner. In the centre is ta hall for 
holding receptions. There is a fountain 
|n front. At the side are underground 
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rooms 'whsrs tho thermouuster remaiafl 
4 t 70“, while it rises from 100“ to 110“ 
in tho upper rooms. Ascending to the 
roof, tho visitor will have au extensive 
view E. towards the vast Desert of BicJe- 
ameer which stretches, waterless, away 
for 100 m. 

There is a Horse Farm,, where are 
many line animals, particularly brood¬ 
mares. 

The Jail is situated to the E. of the 
town. 

Following the course of tho Indus, 
through an uninturestlng tract, the 
rly. reaches 

417 ni, Reti sta. (R.), 4 m. S. of which 
are the vast ruins of Vijiiot, a chief city 
before? the Mohammedan Conquest. A 
mouth of the E. Nora Ganul (see below) 
is crossed 2 in. before reaching Rohri, 
and from Rohri runs due S. through 
Khairpur, and enters the Thar railcar 
district. Seen from a di.stancc, Rohri 
haa a striking a]>peai'ancc ; the houses 
being four and five stories high, with 
flat roofs siirrounded by balustrades. 

487 111 . Rohri sta., a municipal town 
(pop. 9000), the capital of a sulKlistrict 
of the same name, which has an area of 
4258 sn. m. It is on the left, or E. 
bank of the Indus, on a rocky eminence 
of limestone, intersjiersed with Hints. 
It is said to have been founded by 
Saiyad Rukim-din Sliah in 1297 A.T)., 
wliieli was more than 300 yo!ir.s after the 
Indus deserted its former bed at Alor 
and caiiio to Rohri. Tlic rocky site of 
Rohri eiuks ou tho W. side iii a precipice 
40 ft. high, rising from the river bank. 
Ill the latter part of the rains tho water 
mes 16 ft. above its lowest level. 

The Jumtna Musjid is a fine building 
of red brick, with throe domes, and 
coated with glazed porcelain tiles. A 
Persian inscription records that it was 
built by Fath Khau, an officer of the 
Emperor Akbar, about the year 1572 
A.D. One of the .sights of the idacc is 
the Mui Muhurak, or “hair of the 
Prophet,’’ in this case a hair and a half. 
They arc set in amber and preserved in 
a gold tube adorned with rubies. It 
is said that the Wav Mubarak, a build¬ 
ing 25 ft. square, ou the N. of the 


tQwn, ww creoted about 1510 by Mir 
Muhammad for the reception of these 
hairs. It appears they were brought ■ 
from Constantinople by one Abdu ’1 
Baki, whose descendants have ^till tho 
keeping of them. The 'Idgah was 
erected in 1593 a.d., by Mir Muhammad 
M’asum. Near Rohri are three forests 
covering 58,000 acres, or about 90 sq. 
m., which were planted in 1820 by the 
Talpur Amirs, and are now under tho 
control of the Sind Forest Department. 
Here tigers, panthem, lynxe.s, and wild 
hog are numerous. 

[Excursion to Alor.—While at 
Rohri, a visit may be paid the veiy 
ancient town of Alor, which is only 6 #i. 
distant to the This was the capital 
of the Hindu Rajahs of Sind and was 
taken from them by the Mohammedans, 
under Muhammad Kasim, about 711 
A.D. At that tira e the Indus washed the 
city of Alor, but was diverted from it 
by an earthquake about 962 A.D., at 
which time the river entered its 
present channel. 

The road from Rohri passes over a 
bridge about 600 ft. long, which is across 
the ancient channel of the Indus. Ou 
the farther sitle is a village with about 
100 iiihab., and from this an extensive 
j'ulgo of ruins runs in a N.E. direction. 
That which bears the name of 'Alamgirs 
Mosqiie is picturesque. Two of them 
are shrines, one to Shakarganj Shah 
and the other to Kutbu-din Shah. 
To the former tomb people of the 
neighbouring villages still make pil¬ 
grimages. it lias no domo or build¬ 
ing over it, but is a plain, white, neat 
tombstone, with a border of carved 
flowers.] 

Opposite to Rohri, in tho Indus, is 
the Island of Kkwajah Khizr. Here is 
a mosque of great apparent antiquity. 
It has an inscription, the date 952 a.d. 
Tlic shrine of Kliizr, who was also called 
Ziudah Pir, or “the living saint," is 
venerated by Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans alike. 

A little to the S. of the isle of Kbizr 
is the larger Island of Bhakkur. It is 
a limestone rock of oval shape, 800 yds. 

, long, 800 yds. wide, and about 25 ft. 
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high. Almost the whole of it is occupied 
by a fortress, which has two gateways, 
one facing Koliri on the E., the other 
Sukkur, on the W. The Amirs 
attached much importance to this fort. 
But on^ur advance to Kabul in 1838, 
it was placed at the disposal of our 
Government, and was used for some 
time, hrst as an arsenal and theu until 
1876, as a prison for Baluchi robbers. 

So early as 1327 a.i)., Bhakkur seems 
to have been a place of note, for 
the Emperor Muhammad I’ugblak sent 
}>er8on8 of importance to command 
there. Under the Samma pi'inces the 
fort changed hand? several times, 
being so^netimes under their rule and 
BCipietimes under that of Delhi. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Shah,,Beg Argun the 
fortifications were rebuilt, the fort of 
Alor being destroyed to .supply the 
requisite material. In 1574 it was 
delivered up to Keshu Khan, an olHcial 
of the Emperor Akbar. In 173G it 
foil into the hands of the Kallioras, 
and subse<iuently into those of the 
Afghans, who retained it till it was 
taken by Mir Rustam of JChairpur. 

The Indus, which runs here with 
great rapidity, is cro.sscd by the grand 
Lamdomie Bridge, erected on the cavti- 
lever principle, connecting Rohri with 
Sukkur (see below). The span is 840 
ft. from centre to centre of the canti¬ 
levers ; each cantilever is 320 ft. long, 
and the central ^rder connecting them 
is 200 ft. long. The roadway is 18 ft. 
wide in the clear, or enough for a line of 
carts in each direction. A single line 
of railway is laid in the centre. The 
cart traffic of course stops whilst trains 
are crossing, A path 4^ ft. wide for 
foot and pony traffic is also provided on 
each side outside the railway, and can 
bo used at all times. The total weight 
of steel and iron employed is within 
8000 tons. 

490 in. Sukkur sta. (R.) 

Sukkur, D. B. in the town, the head- 
4quarters of the Sukkur and^Sbikarpur 
Bubdistrict, stands on the rt. bank of 
the Indus, has a pop. of 13,000, and is 
^ell drained and clean. The locomotive 
the N.W. Ely. are here. Ayange^ 


of low limestone hills, without a blade 
of vegetation, slopes down to the Indus, 
and on this range - 

New Sukkur, as distinguished from 
the old town of the same name is about 
1 m. off. In 1845, owing to a fatal 
epidemic of fever among the garrison, 
it was abandoned as a station for Euro¬ 
pean troops. There is not much to be 
seen, except the tombs of Shah Khairu* 
din, built about 1758, and Muham¬ 
mad Masum, in the cantonment at 
Sukkur at the foot of a tower 90 ft. high 
which ho erected, and which overlooks 
the country for many miles. The town 
was ceded to the Khairpur Amirs, be¬ 
tween 1809 and 1824, In 1833 Shah 
Shuja’a defeated the Talpurs here with 
great loss. In 1842 it came under 
British rule. 

i nj. from Sukkur, at the mouth of 
tlic Eastern Nara Canal, 156 ft. wide, 
are the powerful Sluice Gatos which 
regulate the supi>ly of water from the 
Indus. When the.se gates are closed 
during inundations it is a w'ondcrful 
sight to see the fish trying to pass thorn. 
Millions collect on these occasions, and 
ill attempting to leap the falls, fall back 
into common Indian cots, made of rope, 
which ai-e suspended from the arches qf 
the regulator. The fishing is let out 
by yearly contract and yields a hand¬ 
some revenue to Government and local 
funds. 

507 m. Buk June. sta. (R.). From 
here tbe Sind, Fishin, and Quetta Rail¬ 
way brandies N. (see Rte. 15). 

640 m. Larkanasta. ,D.B., is a muni¬ 
cipal town (]) 0 ]). 11,000), the capital of 
a .siibdistrict of the same name, Tiic 
country surrounding it is fertile and 
populous, and perhaps the finest tract in 
the whole of Sind, The spacious walks, 
well laid-out gardens, and luxuriant 
foliage have gained for it the title of the 
Eden of Sind. It is one of the most im¬ 
portant grain marts in that country, 
and is famous for a species of rice called 
sugdasi. 

i There is a large local traffic in metals, 
cloth, and leather. The piincijpal 
manufacturoa are doth of mixed silk 
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and cotton, coarse cotton cloth, metal 
vessels, and leather goods. The fort 
served in the time of the Talpurs fs an 
arsenal, and under British rule it has 
been turned into a hospital and jail. 

There is no edifice in Larkaiia worth 
notice, except the tomb of Shah 
BaJuxrah. 

630 m. Sehwan sta. (D.B. in the old 
Fort). I’ho chief town (pop. 5000), 117 
ft. above sea, of a subdistrict of the 
same name in the Karachi district. 
The river Aral, which is crossed by a 
bridge with iron girders, formerly 
flowed close to the town, but has now 
quite deserted it. There are many pro¬ 
fessional mendicants, supported by the 
offerings of pilgiims at the shrine of 
Lai Shahhaz. The tomb of this saint 
is enclosed in a quadrangular building, 
which has a dome and lantern, and is 
adorned with beautiful encaustic tiles, 
with Arabic inscriptions. Mirza Jani, 
of the Tarkan dynasty, built a still 
larger tomb to this saint, which was 
cornploLod in 1039 A.». by Nawab Din- 
dar Khan. The gate ami balustrade are 
said to have been of liamincred silver, 
the gift of Mir Karam ’All Talj)ur, who 
also crowned the domes with silver 
spires. The chief object, however, of 
antiquarian interest in Sehwan is tlic 
Fort ascribed to Alexander the Groat. 
This is a)i artificial mound in tlic N.W. 

E art of the town, said once to have 
eon 250 ft. high, but now only 00 ft., 
measuring round the summit 1500 ft. 

X 800 ft. and surrounded by a broken 
wall. The remains of several towers 
are visible, but the fortifications are 
ruined. 

Sehwan is the centre of the Govern¬ 
ment system of CatbaU, 37 in number, 
of which the principal arc the W. Kara, 
30 m. long, and over 100 ft. wide at its 
mouth; the GItnr, 22 m. long, and 80 
ft. wide ; the Naumrufy a continuation 
of the Ghar, 21 m. long, and 90 ft. wide; 
the Birei-ji-Kur, 27 m. long, and 48 
ft. wide ; and the JCdcii IVah, 23 m. 
long. Tlic Indus here was very deep, 
aud daring the last five years it has 
changed its course, aud is now nearli^ 
3 m. distant from the towu of Sehwan. 
Half the houses in this town wer^l 


thrown down by a tremendous hill of 
rain in the end of July 1839. 

There is good Shooting to be had in- 
the Sehwan district; hyenas, wild hog, 
wolves, foxes, jackals, the hog-deer, and 
the cJvinkarobh, or “ravine aslope,” 
are common, but the tiger is unknown. 

[The Manchhar Lake is not very far 
from Sehwan to the W. It is formed by 
the expansion of the W. Kara Canal 
aud the Aral river, covering an area 
of 160 sq. m. in the wet season, 
but shrinking to about half that size 
at other times. Ifi the cold weather 
the traveller might halt for a couple of 
days to see the lake, where there is 
almiidanco of water-fowl shfloting, ajjd 
ail cxtraordinaiymn mbor of fine fisli. 

The fish arc generally caught with 
spears or nets. 'J’lie boat, which is 
flat-bottomed, is propelled by one man, 
while anotlier, armed with three or 
four light cane spears, 8 ft. long, aud 
barbed at the tip, stands at the prow 
watching tlie water; as soon as he 
secs a fish flash through the weeds, 
witli which the lake is covered, he 
hurls a handful of spears in that direc¬ 
tion, and is sure to strike one or two 
fi.sh, whicli, as the spear becomes en¬ 
tangled in the weeds, cannot go far, 
and arc followed and lifted into the 
boat. 

For the other method of catching the 
fish, an ingenious circular enclosure of 
nets supported by poles is laid down in 
the lake. A flotilla of small boats 
containing men with drums and other 
noisy instruments surrounds the en¬ 
closure at some distance and gradually 
draws nearer. 

“The fish, frightened by the din, and 
not daring to escape through the boats, 
press heavier and nearer to the net. 
Then when the boats approach, huge 
dambkros are seen Hinging themselves 
into the air to a height of from 3 to 4 
ft., hoping to jump over the lower net, 
but only to strike against the upper 
one and fall into the bag below, a self- 
made pi;cy. In the meantime, r»m 
with spears hurl them at the huge 
gandems, which are unable to leap, and 
lifting them high in the air over the 
net, deposit them in the boats. 
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Birera then go inside the net, and 
examine it carefully under water, secur¬ 
ing such fish as may be endeavouring 
to force a imssage through it. These 
itt their habits seem almost am- 
phibio® " [Gax. of Sindh, p. 710).] 

641 m. Laki sta.(R.), D.B. The Indus 
Valley State Railway runs through the 
Laki Pass, at an elevation of liOO ft., 
the Indus lyiixg below. This range of 
hills contains several hot springs, anil 
shows many signs of volcanic action ; 
various kinds of soa-.shell, including the 
oyster, we found. Lead, antimony, and 
copper are also found, though not in 
^eat iiuantities. Pas'sing 1, the battle¬ 
field of Af AUii, where Sir Charles Napier 
defeated a IJaliichi avtiiy, wo reach 

716 ui.Kotri sta.(R.), for ITaidarabad 
across the Indus. The steamer Madock 
has been converted into a flat, ami is 
stationed at the Bander R. sta, as a 
rest-house for travellers. 'J'licre i.s a 
booking-office on board. There arc two 
rly. stas., the Main Station (1^ in. from 
the town), whence there is a short 
branch to the Hander Sh^tion. Thi.s 
place witli its hamlets has a pop. of 
9000. ’I'he river bank prc.sent.s a very 
animated scene. Sidings convey goods 
from the railway to the river by zigzag 
routes, so constructed as to suit any 
condition of the stream in flood or 
drought. The civil station and Euro- 
ixean ipiarter are N. and AV. of the 
native town, and are well planted and 
well kept, and contain the usual 
Government Imildiiigs. 

From Kotri there is a Govemmeut 
st^m ferry to Bander, whence it is a 
drive of about 3^ m. along a fine 
avenue of trees to 

Haidarabad (Hydrabad), formerly 
called Mrankot, “ Water-fort,” or 
“the fort of Niran,” has a pop. of 
58,000 inhabitants. It is situated 
on a high part of the rocky ridge called 
the Gaiyah Hills, in an island formed 
by the Indus and the Fuleli, a branch 
which, leaving the main stream 12 m. 
^ovo the town, rejoins it 15 ri. below. 
The modern city of Haidarabad was 
fonnded by Ghiilam Shah Ealhora in 
17^8^ His tomb is at the N. W. of the 
pUt^u on.whicktho town stands. 


The Fort of Haidarabad is of a very 
irregular form, corresponding with tlie 
natural shape of the rock, on which a 
wall of burnt brick from 15 to 30 ft. 
high, thick at the base, but tapering 
upwards, has been built. It supports 
a (piantity of earth which has been 
piled against it inside, and is pierced 
with numerous loopholes. The bastions 
at the salient angles give the fortress 
an appearance of strength, but it could 
not withstand heavy artillery. The 
whole enceinte is about J m. in circum¬ 
ference, and is towards the S. of the 
plateau ; and at the S. extremity of all 
is the huge round tower, erroneously 
supposed to liave been the treasury of 
the Amirs. On the N. side a trench 
separates the citadel from the town. It 
is crossed by a bridge leading 1.o one of 
tho&c intricate gateways which have so 
often yielded to a coup de main. Every¬ 
where else is level ground. Where the 
walls do not rise immediately from the 
edge of the declivity, tlie defence is 
strisiigthe.ned by a ditch 10 ft. wide 
and 8 ft. deep. Witliin the walls of 
the Fort wore Ibrnicrly the residences of 
tho principal Amirs, with those of their 
families and nnmcrou.s dependants. 
The area, which is considerable, had its 
streets, its mosejucs, and ]Hiblic build¬ 
ings, and was iiuite a town, with a 
dense population. These buildings 
have now almost disappeared, and Ibc 
Coiujuissary of Ordnance and the Ex¬ 
ecutive Engineer divide the Fort be¬ 
tween them as an arsenal and store¬ 
house. Mir Nasir Khan’.s }>alaco alone 
is kept up, and is occupied by tlie 
Coinmis.sionor in Sind, on liis annual 
tour, and by other officers of rank, 
wlien visiting Haidarabad. Sir C. 
Napier frequently resided in this 
palace, and in it lie held his Gi-aud 
barbiu’ on 24th and 25th May 1844, 
when every chief in Sind came from 
far and near to stibmit himself to the 
conqueror. Most' of tho buildings in 
the Fort were painted within and with¬ 
out in fre.sco. The mosques were faced 
with Ilala tiles of the gayest colours, 
so that the whole had a moat gorgeous 
appearance. Time and neglect have 
made sad changes; but there is one 
room in Mir Nasir Khan’s palace 
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styled the Painted Chamher, which is religious feeling dis|>layed in the decoTa- 
still tolerably perfect, and gives some tions. Latticed window's in the lofty 
idea of what the effect must have been dome sparingly admit the light, and 
wlmn all was uninjured. In the re- sheil a subdued lustre over an exc^ui- 
cosacs various historical .subjects con- sitely carved marble tomb, at the same 
iiccted with tlie Talpur family are time revealing the rich fresco paintings 
delineated. In one recess is a very on the walls, w'ithout giving them too 
indifferently - executed jiicturo of au much prominence. The walls had in 
Euglish gentleman and an Amir, the many places cr.ocked, and bulge out; 
work of a native artist, who oblitcr- but Government has done what is pos- 
ated one of the least popular subjects, sible to arrest further decay. ITie 
aud introduced these figures, one of building is quadrangular, with a dome 
M'liich is intended for Colonel (Sir in the centre resenilding in miniature 
James) Outr.'im. Round the chamber what may bo seen in the Mohammedan 
is a balcony commanding a fine tombs of Bijapur. Over one of the 
panoramic view, and on the wooden arehways is .'ll! inscription in Persian 
balustrade were two sockets, cut by written by the orders of his son Sanra* 
order of Sir C. Napier. A telescope farz, whose tomb adjoins, a»i?^as built 
placed in one pointed to the battle-field in 1785 a.d. It- is painted inside, 
of Miani, and if moved to the other and is in good repair. There are 
showed the place wdicro the victory of four other tombs of the Talpur family— 
Dabo or Haidarabad was gained, that of Mir Karam ’AH, a domed 
Above the gateway of the fort is a room rectangular building, with a turret 
which looks down on the principal at each corner, built in 1812, with 
bazaar. From this room, in the after- marble fretwork, and roofed, with 
noon, it is worth while to watch tlie coloured tiles; that of Mirs Murad 
motley crow'ds of all nations, in various ’Ali, Nur Muhammad, Nasir Khan 
costunie.s, W'bich throng the mart below, and Slialidad Khan, built in 1847, 
The visit to the Foi t should concliufe with white marble tombs inside ; those 
Vr'itli a walk round the ramparts and an of Mir Ghulam Shah and Fazl 'Ali, 
ascent to the top of the circular tower, erected in 1855 ; aud that of Mir Mu- 
whcnce a rmo view of tlio surrounding hamuiad, built in 1857. All the Tal- 
country with the Fuleli, on one side, j pur tombs, except Karam 'All’s, are 
winding through tlie dusty ])lain, ami kept in good order, at the cost of sin*- 
on the other .side, of the rajud Indus, viving members of the family, 
with its buttress of rock in the back- The CaiUomnctU lies to the N.W. of 
ground, will be obtained. the town. iTlicre is a fine range of 

Leaving the Fort, the traveller should Barracks for Europeans. Not far off, 
pass through the bazaar to the market- overlooking the Gidu Bandar Road, is 
place, around which now Haidarabad the Church of St. Thomas, built in 
is fast rising up. As the old town was 1860, at a cost of 45,000 rs. It can 
crowded and difficult to improve, the hold 600 persons. It has several 
municipality Laid out new streets, aud memorial windows, and on the N. side 
erected a market-place, a school, and of the communion-table is a brass 
other public buildings. Beyond the showing the number of officers and 
Jail are the Tombs of the Kalhoras men wdio fell at Miani aud Dabo 
ami Taljnt.rs, wliich cover the northern (1843). 

I iortioii of the hill oii which Haidara- The Roman Catholics have had a 
jail is built. The tombs of the Talpurs church at Haidarabad from the time 
arc very beautiful, but arc not in such of the conquest, 
exquisite taste as that of iS'Afl'A The Jail can contain about 400 

Kalhora, the de.scription of which may prisoners. The Persian carpets and, 
serve for all. On eiitciiug the enclosure rugs made' by the convict.^ are very 
by a small but richly carved door, IheJ handsome and good. Mats also, anil 
visitor is impressed by the bcautifur a great variety of cotton clotlis are 
symmetry of the mausoleum, and the manufactured in the prison. 
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ifawt/oef'um.’—Haidarabad is fa¬ 
mous for its enibroideriea in silk and 
gold and its silvor tissues. There are 
four or five famous fabricants, each 

worMug With a different stitch. A 

table-cover costs from 50 to 100 rs., 
according to size ; chair-covt^rs from 25 
to 40 rs. Book-covers, slippers, etc., 
are made of endless varieties. All 
these arc worked on a simple wood 
frame, similar to that foimerly used 
by ladies for worsted work. Enum<el- 
linjg .—In the Amirs’ time there was a 
great demand for this manufacture, the 
principal sardars vying with each other 
in the beauty and costliness of their 
swords, matchlocks, and horse-trap¬ 
pings, w'Rlfeh were profusely <lccoratcd 
■with enamelled orna'^c«ts. In enamel¬ 
ling ongold, the colours red and crimson 
are chiefly used, and blue and green 
are the favourite colours with silver. 
This trade is now on the decline, as is 
also that of manufacturing arms. Hai- 
darabad was renowned for its sword- 
blades and matchlock ban-el.s, but there 
are now only one or two families who 
work in tliis line. Seal Engraving is 
a business of great importance in the 
East, where the Persians and the arti¬ 
sans of Delhi are celebrated for their 
skill in this craft. At ilaidarabad 
there arc very skilfid engiavcrs who 
work on cornelian, silver, and other 
metals, generally in the Persian or 
Arabic character. A small seal, with 
the purchaser's name in Persian, 
mounted on a handle of enamel-work, 
is a good memento of Ilaidarabad. Lnc- 
queredj wm'h is admirably executed here. 

If the traveller has time he should 
drive or ride down the Bellasis Road, 
along the bank of the river, and 
up by the entrenched camp to the 
Bandar Road Avenue, which is one of 
the most beautiful avenues in India. 

The climate of Ilaidarabad is very 
hot and unhealthy. The average rain¬ 
fall is only 6 in., while that of Karachi 
is 7 in. 

Before leaving Ilaidarabad the 
traveller might wish to visit the 
famous battle-fields of Miam\nd Daho^ 
on which, in 1843, was decided the fate 
bf Sind. The three places, Haidarabad, 
sMiant, and Dabo, form a triangle, Miani 


being 0 m. to the N. W. of Ilaidarabad 
and Dabo 4^ m, to the S.E. of Miani, 
and 5| m. to the E. of Haidarabad. 
The whole journey, therefore, might ho 
made in a day, starting very early in 
the morning. 

At Miani a monument marks the 
scene of this great action, and on the 
E. side of the pillar are the names of 
the officers who fell, and other informa¬ 
tion. The spot is enclosed in a well- 
kept garden. 

768 m. Jungshahi sta. (R.) 

[From hero Tatta (pop. 8000) can 
best be .seen—13 m. S. E. by a good 
road. The place is known locally as 
Nagar Thato. 

Tatta is .situated 4 m. W. of the Indus, 
and built on ground slightly raised by 
the ruins of former houses. Fever is 
very common, and a dreadful mortality 
took place in 1839 in the British canton¬ 
ment. According to Wacmurdo, it was 
built in 1522, and w.is destroyed by 
one of Akbar's generals iu 1591. Ham¬ 
ilton, who visited it in 1699, calls it a 
very large and rich city, about 3 m. 
long ami 1^ m. broad. He .states that 
80,000 i>ersons had just before bis visit 
died of the plague, and that it was half 
depopulated. Pottinger states that when 
Nadir entered at the head of his army 
in 1742 there wei'o 40,000 weavers, 
20,000 other artisans, and 60,000 
dealers iu various trades. These 
numbers have now dwindled to about 
300 weavers, 100 artisans, and 500 
traders. In 1854 a municipality was 
established. The ])rosent trade of Tatta 
mostly consists of silk and cotton 
manufactures. The lungis or scarfs 
arc much admired. 

In 1758 a factory was established 
here by the E. I. Company and with¬ 
drawn in 1775, re-established in 1799, 
and again given up. There is a tomb 
on the Makicalli Hill near Tatta, not far 
from the largo tombs of the old miens 
of Sind, erected over the remains of 
Edward Cooke, who was probably con¬ 
nected with the factory.' The epitaph 
is eulogistic, and concludes with the 
jivords— 

To whoRo memory his Servant 
Erected this 'fuinb. 
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The affectionate fidelity of the semnt 
who erected the tomb, but would not 

i w.rado hie own name, is deserving of 
astfing rouiexabrnuce. 

The most remarkable sights at Tatta 
are the Grand Mosque; the manufac¬ 
tures of silk Iwigis and stamped 
cottons; the tombs at the Mahhalli 
Hill ; Pir Pattan ; and Kalyan Kot. 

The Chrand Mosqm, near the centre 
of the town, was begun by Shah Jehan 
in 1647 A.o, and finished by Aurangzib. 
It has been a magnificGnt edifice, but 
is now much decayed. The roof is 
surmounted by 100 domes, each painted 
in a different way. The inscriptions 
carved round the groat stone arch, and 
those upon the two stones on whicli 
the date of the edifice is given, are 
admirably executed in large letters. 
Not far from this is the old house in¬ 
habited by Mr. Crowe, the first Kesident 
in Sind deputed by the British Govern¬ 
ment. His tomb may also be seen 
outside the walls. 

The MakkttUi Hill Cemetery is 
about li m. W. of the town. The 
range runs from W. to N., being 8 m. 
long and under 1 m. broad. The area 
of this vast cemetery is .said to be 6 sq. 
m. and to contain 1,000,000 graves, 
the (iustom of Mohammedans requiring 
that all tombs shall be single, and that 
none bo re-opened to receive more than 
one body. This place began to be used 
for interment aViout 1500 A.D., when 
Jaib Tamachi, of the Samma tribe, 
built a mosque upon the bills, and 
directed that Pir Panjah, which was, 
up to that time, the great buiial ground 
of the city, should l)e forsaken. The 
summit of the rocky ridge looking 
towards Tatta is crowned by an im¬ 
mense *Idgah, or place where public 
prayers aro recited on the two great 
Mohammedan festivals called 'Id, or 
Easter. The building consists of a 
long wall, with a low flight of steps 
leading to the central niche, where the 
preacher stands, and tall slender 
minarets of elegant form springing 
from either extremity. The inscrip¬ 
tion is iu beautiful largo NasValik 
characters, giving the date 16?J3 
A.V. 

Behind this building vaulted domes^^ 


arches and towers, porticoes, gateways, 
and va.st colonnades rise in ap^rently 
endless succession above shapeless 
mounds of mins. Many of the edifices 
must have boon the protracted labour 
of years. In some the cupola is sur¬ 
rounded by a ring of smaller domes, 
with a single or double coloimade, en¬ 
closing: a gallery and platform, broken 
by pointed arches in each of the font 
fronts. Others are girt by lofty stone 
walls, forming square courtyards, with 
entrance gates leading to the different 
doorways. Some consist of heavy 
marble canopies, on fantastic columns. 
Many are built of coloured and glazed 
tiles and bricks, the work mobably of 
Persian bricklayers, who iK^renowned. 
for their skill-«il»fi o skilfully and care¬ 
fully made are these bricks, that each 
rings like metal, and breaks as clear 
as glass. Nothing can be richer than 
the appearance of the inscriptions on 
the bricks, in large white letters, upon 
a dark purple ground. 

Kalyan Kot, “Fort Prosperous,”— 
not as Sir A. Biirnes and Lieut. Wood 
write it, Kalan Kot, “Groat Fort,”—is 
called by the Mohammedans Tughlaka- 
bad. lit is a ruin, somewhat less than 
1 TU. S. of Tatta, and according to .some 
it was erected by Alexan(ler the Great. 
However that may be, its antiquity 
cannot bo doubted. The name is Sans- 
scrit, and from its plan it may be fairly 
inferred that it was built before the use 
of cannon.] 

787 m. Dabheji sta. is the place 
from which Rambura may be visited ; 
it is 6 m. distant. 

[Bambura is supposed by the natives 
to be the site of the most ancient sea¬ 
port in Sind. It may have boon the 
ancient Debal, the first city captured by 
Muhammad Kasim, having its name 
from a temple in the fort of great 
celebrity. It is unquestionably of 
great antiquity, and the remains of 
ramparts, bastions, towers, etc., prove 
its former importance. Many coins 
also havc^at different times been found 
among its ruins. The town of Gharo 
is about 3 m. to the £.] 

819 m. Karachi {Knrraelm) Can- 
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tonment (or ftere Stareet) sta. 

Tho is'iiooa or city sta, is 2 m. farther 

on towards the harbour. 

Karachi, lat. 24° 47', long. 66“ 56' E., 
pop. 104,000, distance from Loudon 6283 
rn., is thc_^ chief town in Sind. It is 
situated at the N. oxtrcnuty of tho 
delta of the Indus, and the lioad- 
uartera of tho Connuissioncr, tho 
udicial Commissioner, and Brigadier- 
General. Karachi existed as a mere 
fort from 1725 to 1842, when it 
w’as yielded up by the Talpur Meer.s 
to the British Government. Then it 
began to rise rapidly as a flourishing 
sea-port with a trade whose annual 
value exceeds £4,000,000. N. of the 
sta. are tK::^Napier Barracks, a fine 
block of buihlings ejskeiijling over tlio 
maidan fur 1 m., with acconunodation 
for 1500 European troops. W. of the 
Lines are the B. C. Church and General 
Hospital. In front of this line, in. 
from the rly. sta., is the Frere Hall 
(built in 1865 in honour of Sir Bartle 
Frere). The building contains a large 
ballroom, a public meeting-room, the 
Karachi General Library and Museum. 
In front of the Hall i.s the bandstand, 
where the European regimental baml 
plays on Saturda)' evenings betweem 6 
and 8. Adjoining tho Frere Hall com¬ 
pound are the handsome buildings and 
gardens belonging to the inenibors of 
the Sind Club (see Index). I’a.s.sing 
beyond it is the Masonic Hall, and 
in front of it, on the road leading to 
the sea, is the Gymkhana and Ladies’ 
Club, standing in a well-kept garden. 
To the W. and in a line wdth the Gym¬ 
khana is the compound of 

Government House, built by Sir C. 
Napier, bought from him by Govern¬ 
ment, and now the residence of the 
Coinmis.sioncr in Sind. Behind it is 
Trinity Church (the garrison church), 
with its square tower, 150 ft. high, 
'riiis chuiv.h contains a line stained 
glass window put up in honour of 
Sir C. Napier and tho victors of 
Miani. Beyond, W., are tho Artillery 
Mess-house, Barracks, and Arsenal; 
and a few yds. farther is St. Andrew’s 
Scotch Church. 

Here is tho heart of the busy Sudar 
BasaaTf with ito Post Office, Telegraph 


Office, and Victoria Markeij —a veiy 
fine building with high clock tower, 
Near tho market is the Bduyei Dui- 
shaw Dispensary, — a building of 
graceful proportions. 1 m. W* of tho 
market arc tlio Government Gardens, 
where the Native regimental band 
plays. The Zoological Collection in 
the gardens is considered tho best in 
India. 'Ihe road S. from the gardens, 
by the banks of the Layari river, leads 
to the C. M. S. Mission Church and 
School. This is the commencement 
of the Native town, where are situated 
tho offices and godowns of the European 
merchants. Past the Mission Church 
on the r., we are at the Civil Hospital, 
rhe Government High School, Native 
General Library, Small Cause Court, 
and Max Deuso Hall. On the S. is 
the melancboly-looking Jail, flanked 
by its four Sind mud watch-towers. 
Good carpets, etc., can he purcdiased 
hero at very reasonable prices. Near 
at hand are the shops of the far-famed 
Sind silversmiths. 

From Govcmiucnt House the ISI'Lood 
Road to tho sea leads to a fine block 
of buildings containing the quarters of 
the European and Persian Gulf Tele¬ 
graph Staff, the General Post Office, 
and the Municipal Offices. On the 1. 
of the road is the Karachi City Rly. 
Sta. 'rhe late rapid extension of rail- 
way.s ha.s made Karachi the gateway of 
Central Asi.a,—a fact foretold more than 
(50 years ago by that far-seeing stotes- 
mau Sir C. Napior. Within easy wfilk 
of the City sta. arc the Court House, 
containing the .ludicial Omimissioiier, 
District ,1 inlges, and Town Magistrate's 
offices, the Bralton Market, the. Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, and the Custom 
House. 

Passing the Customs 2 in. along tho 
Napier Mole is Kiamari (4 m. from the 
cantonment, carriage fare 2 rs.), a busy 
shi])ping port, with its long line of 
wharves, and connected with the can¬ 
tonment and native town by rail, 
tram, road, telegraph, and telephone. 
In the old days this was an island. At 
Kiamari the Karachi Harbour com- 
n^nces. It is a first-cla.ss harbour, 
capable of accommodating the largest 
steamers, There is veiy good sea- 
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llsliinu to lie liarl in tlio barbourj and 

a good supply of boats. Karachi is 
famed for its iish and oysters. Near 
the Napier Mole, on the backwater, 
is the Sind Boat Club House. The 
defences of the harbour consist^ beside 
the marine defences, of three largo 
forts. At the Manora headland, the 
entrance to the harbour on the W., 
the largest of the three forts is situated. 
Near the seaport of the Panjab is a 
lighthouse showing u fixed light 120 ft. 
above sca-lovcl, visible 17 in. in clear 
weather. On the meridian of Karachi 
there is no land between Manora and 
the South I’olo. 

Karachi is one of the principal ports 
of the B. I. S. N. C}^., by means of 
whose excellent service of steamers 
regular and direct communications arc 
kept up with England, with the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf Ports, as well as 
with Bombay, Madras, Burmab, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, etc. 

P. & O. S. N. Cy. to and from 
Brindisi weekly (transhipping mails 
and passengers to B. T. S. N. Cy. 
steamers at Bombay). The run from 
Bombay to Karachi takes 48 hours. 

Messagorics Maritimes monthly to 
and from Marseilles, calling at Aden, 
Suez, and Port Said. 

Hall Line, Clan Line, Macivor Lino 
monthly to and from Liverpool. 

The route vid Kai'aclii is the most 
economical for passengers and goods to 
Quetta, Mooltan, Lahore, and the North- 
West Provinces of India. 

Very little rain falls at Karachi; the 
average for the year being about 7 in. 
The showery months arc July and 
August, and there are one or two 
heavy showers about Christmas. The 
end of May and part of Juno and first 
fortnight iil^ October are hot; Nov., 
Dec,, Jan., and Feb. and March deliglit- 
fnlly cold and dry ; remaining months 
damp with constant cool sea breeze. 

Clifton, 3 m. S. of the cantonment, 
stands on the sea, and is approached by 
a good road. There is a fine sandy 
beach here extending S.E. for miles— 
oil this beach thousands of turtles in 
Aumxst, Sept., and Oct. come up at | 
night to lay their eggs ; and the turtle* 
turuiim picnic parties arranged for 
pVirfia] 


laoouIigUti nigUte are among tho Htaud- 
ing aniusements of the place. During 
the cold weather the tanks and joela 
about Karachi swarm with small game 
birds, while in the Beluch Mountains, 
26 m. W. of Manora, good ibex shoot- 
lAg is obtainable. In the Hub river, 
the boniidary between India and Bela- 
chistnn (20 m. from Karachi) good 
mahsir fishing can bo had. 

[Magar Fir, 7 m. N. of Karachi, is 
well worth a visit. For a detailed 
account of this curious place sec Dry 
Leaves from Yoiiny Egypt, p. 218, and 
Burton’s Sind, vol. i. p. 48. As the 
place can be comfortably sg^n in an 
afternoon from Karachi, "uiere i.s no 
necessity to stC7-<STarc, the dharwsala., 
or rcst-hou.so, not being comfortable for 
Europeans to stay at. The road out 
ill parts being very sandy, an extra 
horse is attached to the carriage; the 
charge for the trip being generally 
12 rs. 

From the roots of a clump of date 
trees gushes out a stream of hot water, 
tho temperature of which is 133“. 
On the W. side of tho valley is a 
temple surrounded by a thick grove, 
and close to a swamp caused by the 
supcrlluous waters of the spring. 
There is also a tank surrounded by a 
5 ft. mud wall, and containing some 80 
or 90 alligators, which, as they attract 
a considerable number of visitors, the 
Mohammedans in charge of tho Pirs 
Tomb regard as sacred, for a brisk and 
remunerative business is dqne by thesjo 
custodians in killing goats for visitors 
to see tho alligators fed. It is a 
curious fact that the so-called alligators 
are really crocodiles, and are a different 
species from the long-snouted Ghaviul 
of tho Indus. J 
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Ruk Junction to Siiikamur, 

Jacobawad, Queita, an;:> Chaman 

Buk jimc. sta. (R.) is 15 lu. on tlio 
Karachi side of Suktur (soo Kte. If). 
Proceeding by the Siiid-Pishin Rly. 
we reach 

11 m. Shikarpur sta. D.B., a muni¬ 
cipal town and headquarters of a district 
of the same name. The pop. 43,000, of 
whom 16,000 are Moliammedans. Tlic 

f ;roat trade road to Baluchistan, Kanda- 
lar, and Central Ask, and the Bolaii 
Pass, foi;^vliich Shikarpur 1ms been the 
depot, paksirs through it. Tlie railway 
encourages direct t::v’^ig, and is likely 
to injure the commerce of the ])lacc. 
The town is situated in a tract of low- 
lying country, annually flooded by 
canals from the Indus, and only 100 
ft. above sea-level. 

The Chhoti liegari, a branch of the 
Sind Canal, flows to the S. of the 
town, and another branch, the llaisicah, 
passes on the N. The soil in the 
vicinity is very rich, and produce.s 
heavy crops of gi'ain and fruit, especially 
dates, mangoes, oranges, and mulberries, 
all of which are excellent. 

Up to 1865 Shikarpur was not a clean 
town, but in that year the Municipal 
Act was brought into force, and since 
then groat sanitary imnrovements have 
been effected. The old bazaar has been 
lengthened, and the prolongation of it, 
called the Stewart Oanj Market, after 
a popular district officer, is avoU built 
and commodious. To the E. of the 
town are three large tanks, called Sai war 
Khan’s tank, Gillespie, and Hazari 
tanks. • There is abundance of water 
for irrigation and other purposes, but 
the climate is very hot and dry, and 
the rainfall for twelve years averaged 
only 6"IS in. 

In the Jail, postins, or sheepskin 
coats, baskets, reed chairs covered with 
leather, caq)ets, tents, shoes, etc., are 
mode by the prisoners. 

There is a legend which ascribes the 
foundation of Shikarpur to the Baud 
Tutras. The history of the place up 
to ‘1S24 is, hpwevor, uncertain, but if 


that year it came into the peaoealde 
possession of the, Amirs of Sind. In 
1813 | with tlw riJBt 9f the country, it fell 
to the British. 

36 m. Jacobabad sta. 3^ (R.) This was 
the cliief military frontier station before 
Quetta was occupied. It is a mnni- 
cipal town, and capital of the frontier 
district, which contains an area of 475 
sq. m. The stiition itself, including 
the military camp, has 11,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, of whom 7000 belong to the 
town. 

The town was planned and laid out 
on tlie site of the village of Khangarh 
by General John Jacob, the distin¬ 
guished frontier officer and commander 
of the Sind horse, said by Outram 
to be, after Lonl Napier of Magdala, 
the best soldier in India. He built at 
tlio place a Residency of considerable 
size, which has a library and work¬ 
shops attaclied. The military lines for 
Sind horse and infantry extend for tvro 
m,, and contain a number of bouses for 
the officoi's and an English school, 
wliicli they support. When General 
Jacob first arrived in Upper Sind, the 
whole country about Khangarh was iii 
a state of anarchy, bodies of mounted 
robbers, Bugtis, Dumkis, Burdis, or 
jllaris, swept the plains and robbed and 
murdered those they encountered. 
Khangarh itself offered a stout resist- 
aiice to the 5tli Bombay N.I., but 
Geiicfiil Jacob’s rule jmt an end to all 
these troubles, and to him more than 
to any other officer the peace of Upper 
Sind was due. 

121 m. Mithri sta. 

133 m. Sibi jinic. sta. (R.), D.B. 
This place is in the valley of the river 
Nari, in the territory of the Khan of 
Khelat. It is just at the entrance of 
the Bolan Pass. Sibi was occupied by 
the British in the name of Shah Sujah 
from 1839-42. The old fort was used 
as a commissariat dep6t. The place 
was ceded to the Briti.sh by the Treaty 
of Gundamuk in 1879. 

■ From Sild to Sostan June, there are 
two lines—the Northern or Sind-Pishin 
Railway by Ifamai, which has maxi- 



gradieilta of 1 in 45 aa^4 traverses 
a-oountry iuhalnted by Fetbsuis. The 
Soathcinn Hne Ib carried through the 
Bolan Pass, and is called ike QiteUa 
Loy} Line. Ita steepest gi'adionta are 1 
in 25. The inhabitants are all Baludiia 
The Southern Railway is in many places 
a mere surface lino, and is injured by 
every heavy flood of the Bolan river. 
Both roads ai’o full of interest. There 
are spots on the Harnai lino where the 
scenery is unsurpassed in the whole 
world for its weird gi'andeur. The 
traveller must at any sacrifice of time 
arrange to see these routes by day¬ 
light. 

A word of warning is necessary to a 
visitor starting on this journey. In 
the winter cold of from 22" to 23" 
F. below zero is not at ull un¬ 
common oil the higher parts of the 
lino, whilst in summer 128° inside 
the house is not an unfrequont tem¬ 
perature at Nari. It is scarcely neces- 
sjiry to siiy that the consequences 
of insullicieiit clothing may be very 
serious to travellers or their servants 
who make this trip as part of a cold 
w^‘ather tour. 

Tlie JIamai limte. —Leaving Sibi 
the first 7 in. are in open country. 

At 140 m. (from Ruk) Nail, the 
road enters the hills and traverses most 
difficult passes, constaiitl}' crossing and 
re-crossing the Nari river and its tribu¬ 
taries. 'file difUcultics of construction 
on this part of the lino were very great. 
The scenery will reward sustained at¬ 
tention to 

162 m. Eochali sta. 

191 m. Haruai sta. D.B. A good 
road diverges here N.E. to the military 
cantonment of Loralai on the frontier 
road that runs from Dera (rhazi Khan 
K on the river Indus to Pisliin in the 
W. 

197 111 . Naeak Frontier sta. 

208 m. Shahrlg sta.^ where a halt is 
made for refreshments. ^ 

225 m. Dirgi sta. Thence to 



230 .m. Banri sta. the scenery is 
unequalled. “ l^e whole is absolutely 
barren, and it lobks like a great store¬ 
house of the earth’s material rather 

than a finished portion of our world.” 
Jn this length the Chappa Rip, is passed. 
Here a huge mountain has the appear¬ 
ance of having been cracked from top 
to bottom through the solid mass of 
limestone. The rift itself is passed at 
nearly 300 ft. above the bed of the 
stream, and the traveller at several 
places seems suspended in the air. In 
approaching and leaving the rift the 
train constantly runs in and out of 
tunnels and across high bridges. The 
mountainous country continues to 

252 m. PiiPg^-finmp sta. From 
there to 

268 m. Bostan junc. sta. (for Quetta) 
(K.) it is comparatively open. 

Leaving Quetta behind for the time, 
the traveller may continue his journey 
to the Afghan frontier on the way to 
Kandahar. 

About 14 m. beyond Bostau junc. 
the Lora River is passed, the first stream 
the traveller will have seen on the 
Central Asian watershed, all tlic rivers 
be has hitherto crossed draining into 
the Arabian Sea. 

298 m. Gulistan sta. In the infancy 
of these lines a short surface railway 
was laid from hero towards the Gwaja 
Pass, ail alternative route to Kandahar. 
It is not now used, the main line 
turning duo N. to 

306 m. Killa Abdulla (R.) Passen¬ 
gers are not carried beyond this point. 
Beyond this the rly. is only used for 
military xmrposes. 

366 m. Shela Bagh is at the foot of 
the Koiah Pass, and.near the S.E.- end 
of the tunnel passing under the Kwaja 
Amrau Mountains. This tunnel is 2| 
m. long. Passing through it w'e reach 
the present ending of the line at 

371 ra.^ihaman sta., where there is 
a small military Outpost. 

The Kojak Pass is surmounted by a 
fine military road, and those w'ho have 
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fe'OppOTtunity shovlid a;8<joiidit(7500' ently placed m regards Khclat, ^om 
tt.) to see the mapifioent view, W. over which it is distant 103 m. N. The 

the Kadomi Plain, and N. beyond Kan- town is surrounded by a mud wall, and 
dahan which is hidden by intervening has two gates, one to the E. and another 
hill#' to the S., whicli latter is called the 

When the line is continued to Kanda- Shikarpuri Gate. “ N.E. stands the Mvri 
har it will necessarily make a long bend or Fort, a former residence of the Khan 
to the N. to obtain length for the of Khelat, from whicli there is a very 
descent into the Kadanai Valley, which extensive view of the neighbonriug 
lies far below Chaman. and tlie distance valley. It is now used as an arsoneu 


descent into the Kadanai Valley, which 
lies far below Chaman, and the distance 
to Kandahar will be about 85 m. 


extensive view of the neighbonniig 
valley. It is now used as an arsoneu 
for the force. Ucleli is another artifi- 


The traveller mast now retrace his cial mound in the lines of that name, 
steps to Bostan June., and is advised Quetta is surrounded by strongly-forti- 



StanfordJs Qratj^ Kstai'London 

Quktta. 


to return to Sind hy the Quetta Loop fied lines, and commanding, as it does 
Line, which traverses the Holan Pass, with its strongly-fortified outpost of 
The railway line from Bostan to the both the irq/aA;and i?ofrt7i Passes, 

Bolan traverses the .Qnetta Valley, it forms ono of tho most important 
which is fertile and populous. It has frontier posts of our Indian Empire, 
been administered hy British officers It has rapidly increased and pi'osperoil 
since 1877. Passing 7 m. Euchlak, since the British occupation, ana now 
and 13 m. Belch, w’c reach contains about 12,000 to 15,000 in¬ 

habitants, of whom many are Afghans. 

21m.Quettasta.Xc(R.)»^B. Itisso In summer the cUmate considered 
called by the Afghans, but is designated very pleasant, the heat being tempered 
^'thcBrahuiSithepeopleofthecountry, bby cool breezes from the lofty bills 
iPutl, -It^ sitoiated at the N. end of which surround the valley, bat in 
the flhal Valley, and is very couveni^l winter the cold is very severe, On the 
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whftla, the station is now regarded as 
one ef tbo best tn our Indian Empire. 

Kuroeroua gardens and orchards abound 
in tlie suburbs, and the water-supply 
is good. 

Quetta was occdFiiied by British 
troops in the first expedition to Kabul, 
and Captain Bean was appointed the first 
Political Ageui Since 1876 a British 
political oiiicer has again resided at 
Quetta under the ofiicial designation 
of the Govcrnoi-Goneral’s Agent for 
British Baluchistan, a district ceded to 
Us by the Tieaty of Gundamuk. Dur¬ 
ing the Afghan campaigns of 1878- 
1880, Quetta formed the base of opcia- 
tiohe for the Bombay column, it is 
now the headquarters of a stiong 
brigade, and a fiouiishing native town 
has sprung up clase to the cantonmoiits. 


para was infested by plundering Baldlw 
cliiB and DiahuiOf who lived by robbing 
caravans, and deten-ed peaceably dis* 
posed tribes fiom settling m the valleys; 
but since the British occupatiom^these 
depredations have been coni])1etely sup* 
pressed. Trade is prospering in ttta 
{HISS, and cultivation, so far as climate 
and soil permit, is progressing. Prom 
Bibi Nani a mountain load loads to 
Kholat, di.staut 110 ni., vid Barade, 
Ruclbar, Naiiuah, Takhi, and Kishan. 
The bottom of tlio })ass is reached at 
Bindli,and there arono sjtccial obstacles 
on the way into Sibi. 


47 m. Eotal Darwaza sta. Looking 
back on the ascent to this place there 
is a beautiful view of tlio Qiiotta Valley. 
From this commences the Bolan Pass. 
The ruling gradient of the railway is 1 
in 40, hut in ]>lacc.s it is as steep as 1 
in 25. The passage of this defile occu¬ 
pies an impoitaut place in the histoiy 
of all our Afghan campaigns. 

The Bolan Eiver, a toiront using at 
Sir-i-Bolan, flows through the whole 
length of the pass, and like all mount¬ 
ain streams, is subject to sudden floods; 
in one of which, in 1841, a British de¬ 
tachment w'as lost with its baggage. 
When the stieam was not sw'ollcn, 
however, artillery wasconveyed through 
without any sei ious difficulty. In 1839 
a Bengal column, with its artillery, 
consisting of 8-iii. moitais, 24-ponndor 
howitzers, and 18-pouudor guns, w'eiit 
through the Bolan in six days. The 
narrowest parts of the pass are just 
above Khuudilani, and beyond Sii-i- 
Bolan. At the Kliunddani Gorge the 
cliffs of conglomerate on either aide 
rise to a height of 800 ft., and when 
the stream is in flood it completely fills 
the gorge. At Sir*i-Bolan the rocks 
are of limestone, and the passage is so 
narrow that on^ three or four men can 
ride abioaet. The temperature in the 
during summer and autumn is veiy 
nigh; water is abundant and good, but 
firewood is scarcely procnrablo. Th| 


ROUTE 10 

.S\llAnANI>UU, HY OUDH \?JI) Roiitl- 
(rsjj Railway, 'io HAjinwAn, 
Baueilly, Li (KNOW, Evzabad, 
Beeaii]<.s, and Mogul S4KAI. 

Saharanpore sta. ifi (see Rte, 11 a). 

22 m. Boorkee sta. {Kurki), D.B., a 
modern manufacturing toivn and rnili* 
tary station, stands on a ridge overlook¬ 
ing the bod of the Solani river. Up to 
1845 it was merely a mud-built village, 
it is now a flourishing town of 16,000 
inhabitants, with broad metalled load- 
ways meeting at right angles, and lined 
with excellent shops. The Ganges 
Canal passes to the E. of the towm 
between raised embankments. It is 
the headquarters of the Ganges Canal 
worksho})S andiron foundiy, established 
in 1845-1852. 

The Thomason Civil Engineering 
College, was founded in 1847. The 
students arc paitly English youths born 
in the country, iMiitly Eurasians and 
nacives u with special classes for soldiers 
picked for their ability. There are a 
Church, Dispensary, Police Station, 
Botanical Gardens, Post Office, and a 
Mission School of the S. P. O. Thera 
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i3 also an oxcellent Meteorological 
Observatory. 

33 111 , Lhaksar jnne. sta. [A branch 
line from here runs N. 16 m. to Hard- 
war, giving access to Dera Dan and 
the hill-stations of Mussoorie, Landour, 
and Cliakrata (see Rto. 17).] 

73 m. Nasina sta. (R.) 

120 m. Moradabad sta. lies at the 
S.E. of the city, J in. S. of the 

S uction with the Meenit road. The 
.B. is nearly IJ ni. due N. of the 
railway station. But at the railway 
station arc Rooms which perhaps a 
traveller iuPj' be allowed to occupy. 
Moradabad (pop, is on the 

nght bank of the Rainganga river. 
Beyond the jail, to N.W. of town, are 
the Cantonments and civil station. 

St, Paul’s Church is W. of the D.B. 
About i m. N. of the railway sta. is the 
American Church, built by theii- Metho¬ 
dist Mission in 1874. It is used as a 
school, except during hours of service. 
The Mission has also a vernacular school 
in the city. The office of the Tahsildav, 
on the opposite side of the road, is a 
handsome white building. 1 m. 
from this church is the Zil’a School, 
on the banks of the Ramganga, 
which is hero crossed by a bridge of 
boats. To the W. of the school is the 
Badshai Musjid. The date is in the 
reign of Shah Jehan, 1628-58 a.i>. 
The principal mosque, to the S. of the 
school, is a plain large building, with 
an inscription in the central alcove 
inside in Persian. The date corre¬ 
sponds to 1636 A.D. N. of the school 
are the ruins of Rustam Khan’s fort, 
the walls of which ai*e of burnt brick, 
and are from 4 to 6 ft. thick; it is 
quite close to the Ramganga. A large 
well here is called the Mint Well, be¬ 
cause it si^plied water to the Mint 
in which Rustam Khan coined his 
money. 

What occurred at Moradabad during 
the Mutiny has been told by^Kaye in 
his (Sliwtw War, vol. iii. p. 252. The 
29th B.N.I., posted at this station, 
wisre for some time kept steady by Mr. 
OrUtiitoft .Wilson, the Judge, but the 


gunners of the N. Artillery showed 
from the first unmistakable signs of an 
inclination to revolt. On the 18th of 
May a regiment from Meerut, which had 
mutinied, came down upon Moradabad, 
and arrived .at tnc Gangau Bridge. 
They had with them a considerable 
treasure, which they had carried off 
from Zafarnagar. Mr, Wilson moved 
against them with a detachment of 
the 29 th, under tvro excellent officers, 
Captain Faddy and Lieut. Clifford, and 
a body of Irrcg. Horse. Ho surprised 
the 20th asleej), and eiglit or ten of them 
were seized, one shot dead by a trooper, 
and the treasure captured. Next day 
the mutineers of the 20th entered 
Moradabad, wdien one was shot dead 
by a Sikh Sepoy of the 29th, and #bur 
were made prisoners. The slain man 
was a relative of one of the 29th, who 
prevailed on a number of his comrades 
to go to the jail and get his body, and 
also to rescue the military prisoners. 
The guard at the jail fraternised with 
these men, and all the prisoners in the 
jail were released, but the Adjutant of 
the 29th and Wilson with a few Sepoys 
and a few Irregulars captured 150 of 
the prisoners, and lodged them again 
in the j.ail. In this manner Wilson 
continued to make use of the 29th, 
though in a dangerous mood, and he 
even disarmed two companies of Sappers 
who marched in from Roovkee and had 
mutinied. Bat when the news of the 
mutiny at Bareilly arrived it became 
impossible to restrain the Sepoys any 
longer, and Wilson had to make over 
the treasure to them, and escape with 
the other civilians and their wives to 
Meerut. 

147 m. Chandausi June. sta. (R). [A 
branch line from here runs S.W. 60 
m. to Aligarh on the E. I. Rly. near 
Dhanasi .sta., 19 m. from Chandausi. 
Good snipe and duck shooting may bo 
had ; no accommodation. ] 

191 m. Bareilly June. Bta.>4( (R). 
[From here the Rohilcund and Kamaon 
Railway runs N. to 66 m. Kafih^ydarn,, 
under Naini Tal, and 30 m. to PhiU- 
hhset, D.B. (see Rte. 16A).] 

( Bareilly was the chief city of Rohil* 
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ound, and long hod a bad name for 235 m. ShaUaliaiiimr ata.)^ (B.) 
disaffection. In 1816 an insurrection Chief town of a district with citril ste. 


broke out, in consequence of the im¬ 
position of a now tax on houses. A 
MufHt named Muhammad Aiwaz, a 
man of great ago and reputed sanctity, 
encouraged the popular excitement. 
He was soon joined by 6000 armed 
men. They attacked the troops, but 
after a sharp conflict were disj)crse(}, 
with the loss of several hundred men 
killed and wounded. 

Some remembrance of this affair, no 
doubt, lingered amongst the pop. of 
Bareilly when the nows of the outbreak 
of 1857 at Meerut and Delhi arrived. 
There was a small fort to the S. of the 
city, and one-sixth of a mile to the E. 
of Ihe railway station, which had been 
built by Government for a citadel, 
after the insurrection of 1816. It 
was quadrangular, with a good ditch 
and two bastions projecting from op- 
)osite angles, but nothing seems to 
lave been done to place it in a state 
of defenco. In cantonments there W'ero 
native troops only. There was a large 
cluster of civilians, and altogether there 
wei’e nearly 100 Christians, exclusive of 
women and children. On the 31st May 
the outbreak took place, I’arties of 
the 68th set fire to the English houses, 
they then shot down every white man 
they met. Major Pearson and four 
other officers of the 18th escaped from 
the ground, but were killed by the 
villagers of Kampatti. The Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Alexander, escaped to Naini 
Tal, as did Mr. Guthrie, the Collector 
and Magistrate; and the Joint Magis¬ 
trates, Mr. Parley and Mr. Currie. 
The Judges, Mr. D. Robertson, Mr. 
Tlaikes, and also Dr. Hay and Mr. Orr, 
were all killed. Thus the higher 
civilians, with several subordinates, 
were slain, as were many merchants 
and traders, with their wives and 
children. Khan Bahadur Khan, a 
descendant of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the 
famous Rohilla chief, was proclaimed 
viceroy, and he ordered all Christians 
to be killed. Mr. Handsborough, the 
Superintendent of the Jail, who had 
defended himself for a full day, vws 
then brought to the Nawab and cut to 
pieces. 


and military cantonment. Pop. 78,000. 
The station contains an English church 
and three churches for native converts 
belonging to the American Methodist 
Mission, which also supports several 
schools. The principal local manu¬ 
facture is sugar. The Rosa sugar fac¬ 
tory and rum distillery is situated on 
the Garra river a few m. from the city, 
with which it is connected by railway. 

274 m. Hardoi sta. (R,), D.B. 

337 m. LUCKNOW junc. sta. (E.)3it 
[Branch S. W. to Cawupore.] The city 
covers 36 sq. m., and has a of272,600 
including thc^jsgtpnmcnts, of whom 
three-fifths ar^findus. It is the largest 
city in the Indian Empire after Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. It is the capital 
of Oudh, a province with an area of 
26,131 sq. m., and has been so since 
Asafu-daulah in 1775 moved the seat 
of Government to it. It is situated ou 
the right bank of the Goomti, but there 
are suburbs on the loft bank. The 
deepest interest attaches to the ruined 
Residency and its crowded cemetery, 
and to every stage of its defence by a 
handful of men against a large army. 
No Englishman can fail to be moved 
by the memories of the deeds done in 
Lucknow when Henry Lawrence, Have- 
lock, Outrain, and Colin Campbell 
commanded, and brave men served 
with devotion and gave their lives 
ungnidgingly. 

The traveller must not expect to 
find in the capital of Oudh the beauti¬ 
ful architecture of Northern or Western 
India, or the elaborate carvings of the 
South. The buildings of Lucknow are 
oor in design and execution, but are 
escribed to assist the visitor who has 
time to devote to them. Should, he 
be hurried he must remember that a 
day spent in Agra, Delhi, or Ahmeda- 
bad will disclose to him more to admire 
than a month in Lucknow. 

On tlm rt. bank of the Goomti is the 
Chatr Manzil Palace (see below). It 
used to be the city Residency,—hot to 
bo confounded with the cantonment 
Residency, S. of the city, on the S. banks 
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of Haidar’a or Gliazin d’-diu’s Canal, 
and here desci ibed. 

Before visiting the Residency, the 
traveller should on no account fail to 
stoi) at the Ajaib Ohar Museuiu, in 
order to study the Model of the 

Residency made by Chaplain Moore. 
By so doing he will start with a far 
better grasjj of the relative positions of 
the buildings and of the scenes of tlie 
memorable siege than ho would other¬ 
wise have. Itreprc.sents the Rc.sidency 
before the clcai’auce.s ■were made. It 
shows the great disailvantages under 
which the besieged fought, as tl>c 
enemy were close to .them all round, 
and under cover. But this model is 
not the onl«4»ttraction to the Museum ; 
it also coiitafus an ^aiicmcly int(!i'e.st- 
ing collection of Buddhist sculptures 
and fragments of architecture from 
Muttra ajul other ]»laccs whicih have 
been brought together licre. Amongst 
them is one fragment, unearthed in 1891 
by Dr. A, Fiihrcr, which possesses very 
considerable archa’ological interest. It 
is a toraua hearing a relief re])resciiting 
a stupa worshipped by Centaurs ainl 
Marines, or, ns the Hindus would s.ay, 
Kinnaias, and Oarudas or Siipanias. 
Centaurs have hecji found on the 
Buddhist sculptures at Bharluit and 
Gaya, while Muttra has furnished tlie 
Silenus groups and Hercules strangling 
the Nemcan lion. This find is a 
further addition to the moniiinents 
which prove the influence of Hellcn- 
istie art among the Hindus of the last 
centuries preceding our era. 

The Residency.—This place and its 
environs demand the first attention of 
the traveller. The Residency itself, 
with its vai'ious dependencies, such as 
the Baillie Guard, the Barracks, the 
Ho^ital, etc., is 2150 ft. long from 
N.W. to S.E., and 1200 ft. hrojid from 
E. to W., that is, from the Baillie 
Guard to Gubhins’ Battery. The first 
thing the traveller will see on his visit 
to the Residency is an Obelisk, erected 
by Lord Northbrook, in front of the 
Baillie Guard, with an inscription in 
memory of the native officers ana Sepoys 
who died near this spot nobly ])erfonn- 
igg their duty. 

On the evening of the 17 th of May 


a part of the 32d Foot, with guns, had 
been brought into the Residency from 
the cantoTiments (see Kaye, vol. iii. p. 
437), andwith them came great numbers 
of Englishwonien and children. Tlie 
Treasury couhinifd over 60 lakhs 
of rupees. A guard of Sepoys had been 
in charge, hut a European guard was 
now substituted. The dcfouces of tho 
Residency and its buildings, beginning 
from the Baillie Guard on the E. and 
proceeding to the N., were, 1st, 
Alexander’s Battery; 2d, Water Gate 
Battery; 3d, Redan Battery; 4th, a 
palisade; and then turning S., the 
Innis Garrison, the Bhusa Guard, 
Ommaney’s Battery, tho Gubhiiis’s 
(larrison, .and Gubhin.s’s B.atic^, the 
Sikh Square; and turning to tho E.,ithe 
(’awnpore Battery, Thomas’s Battery, 
Anderson’.s Garrison, Tost Office Garri- 
.son, .ludicial Garrison, Sago’s Guard, 
and Financial Garrison, 'riie gateway 
of the Baillie Guard was an ordinary 

g. atcw'ay, commanded by Lient. Aitkcn. 
On eii Leri rig through it, Dr. Fayrer’s 
hou.se will he seen to the left, 50 ft. 

h. ack. In a room in this house Sir 
Henry Lawrence died, and a written 
notice calls attention to the fact. At 
100 ft. from the Baillie tfu.ard is a 
small ]ullar in.sci'ihGd “Financial I’o.st,” 
and this i,s the first of a series of such 
pillars which surround tho Residency, 
and mark the spots where tho difieTent 
detachments of the garrison were posted. 
The ground to the W. of this pillar 
risiis iif mound.s, and a little way to 
the S.E. of this iiillar is another with 
“ Sago’s Tost ” ; then comes “ Ger- 
mou’s Post.” At the top of the slope, 
and to the rear of Germon’s, was 
“Rc.sidency Post.” To the N. is 
“ Post Office Post,’’ and in lino with 
Oermon’.s is “Anderson's Garrison.” 
To tho W. of Anderson’s, in the same 
line, is the Cawnporo Battery pillar. 
This was tho most dangerous post of 
all. The mutineers had rifles fixed in 
rests in the house /jpposite, and swept 
the road that led through the Residency 
enclosure here. To show one’s self in 
that road was certain d eath. At 50 ft. to 
tlve N.W. is Duprat’s pillar. Dupratwas 
a gallant Frenchman, who had served 
yi tho French army.' On yiiT. aide of 
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it was the “ Martinl^re Posi” The hoys 
of the Martini^re School wore employed 
iw many ways, but took no part in tlie 
actual tigliting. Johannes’s house is 
30 yds. to Llio S. In rear of it is Liike’s 
Battery. In the extreme W. is a pillar 
marking Gubbins’s house, and in rear 
of it is the pillar of a Sikh regiment. 
To the E. is Omnianey’s house, and E. 
o$> it Begam Kothi, a large building 
in W'hich the ladies were quartered, and 
wJiero they were comparatively safe. 
At the extreme N. is a mandir or 
temple. Beyond Begam Kothi to the 
N. W. is the Residency, the finest build¬ 
ing in Lucknow, with a .subterraneous 
apartment, in which the w^omen of the 
32(1 were loeatc/h. "Close to this 'is an 
aiuJiciai mound 30 ft. high, wdiich now 
harS a handsome wdiite marble Cross, 
20 ft. high at the summit. Tliis is the 
Lawrence Memorial, and on it is in¬ 
scribed— 

In ineniorv nf 

MAJOH-GEN. KIR UKiNUY LAWRENCE, 
K.C.JJ., 

And tlio bravo iik'ii who fidl 
In (Icfcnoo of the Rosidciwy, 

1S.17. 

Tlic traveller slioiihl go round the 
entrenchments of the Rosidoncy, and 
will do W'(‘ll to ascend the tower, which 
is propped up, and ft. high. There 
is a fine view from the top. Below it 
is .spread out the Cemetery, the most 
interesting spot in Lucknow, where 
2000 heroic men ami women lie. It is 
shaihid with tall tr(!(.‘s, festooned with 
creepers, and laid out witli flowers and 
walks. The monnment.s are numerous 
and interesting. A simple tomb marks 
the spot where Henry LawTcnee lies 
buried, and on it is inscribed the touch¬ 
ing epitajili, dictated by^himsclf— 

Hero lies 

HENRY LAWRENCE, 

Who tried to do his duty. 

May tlio iMi-d have mercy on his soul! 

Born 28th of June 1800. 

Died 4th of July 1857. 

Hero follow's a very brief account of 
w’hat took place before the attack on 
the Residency and during its siege- 

The first startling event that occniiacd 
was the mutiny of the 7tli Oudh Irreg. 
Infantry, 7th May 1857, at Musa Bagl^ 


a palace of one of the ex-lcing’s wives, 
situated at m. from we Resi- 
deucy. Major Gall, commanding the 
4tli Irreg. Cavalry, on being informed 
of the innninent danger of the Eiiro- 
pean officers, galloped up to the vicinity 
with his troopers. Soon after Sir H. 
Lawrence arrived with a mixed force 
of Europeans and natives. The mu¬ 
tineers tlicn broke an'd fled, but some 
were made prisoners, and others gave 
up their arms. Sir H, Lawrence, a 
few days afterwards, held a darbar in 
t}>o Cantonment Residency ; the troops 
were drawn up, and two native officers, 
w'lio had given information qf the 
intended outbreak. 

Sir 11. La\>ronc'e IiarangNpr the troops, 
and the. ntjiiyTani tranquil for some 
weeks afterwards. On the 23d of • 
Alay, two detachments of cavalry were 
sent to Cawnpore, to clear the road 
b(jtwccn it and Agra. Near Mainpuri 
the troopers mutinied, and killed ono 
or morcof their officers, the rest escaping 
by flight. 

On the 30th May the Mutiny began 
in the cantonments, and quickly became 
general. Brigadier Haudscomho was 
shot dead, as was Lieut. Grant, of the 
71st. The mutineers attacked Sir Henry 
and his staff at tlie artillery ground, 
but wore d riven'off wjth some rounds of 
grape, w’hieh killed many of them. On 
the 31st of May a Mr, Mendes was mur¬ 
dered ill his own house, in the city. 
Martial law was now proclaimeft ; 
but Sir Tleury was of opinion that the 
Residency w'onld stand only a fort- 
night’.s siege. Owing to Sir Henry’s 
fovesiglit, and by his orders, supplies of 
wheat and all sorts of provi.sions were 
brought into tboResidencynndMachchi 
Bliawaii, ■which had belonged to Nawab 
'Ali Khan, and was bought by Sir 
Henry for 60,000 rs. It was snr- 
roumled liy high walls ami towers. 
Towards the N. it commanded the 
Iron and Stone Bridges. The place, 
however, proved of little service. The 
cholera soon broke out iu it, and there 
were uohsufficieut mentoliold the place. 
Conseipiently, on the 1st of July, the 
garrison having been" ■withdrawn, the 
Machchi Bhaw'ah was blown up. On 
the 11th of Juno the cavalry of the 
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Military Police mutinied, and. the 
infen tiy followed their example ; hiit 
one SuhaKdar, one Jam’adar, six Tla- 
waldars, and 26 Sepoys remained faith¬ 
ful, and continued to guard the jail. 
Meantime, very large bodies of mutin¬ 
eers were advancing on Lucknow, and 
on the 30th of June Sir Henry, with a 
small mixed force, marched out to dis¬ 
perse them. Ho was defeated, losing 
some mins and 119 English soldiers. 
The rebels now pressed the siege of the 
Residency with vigour. On tlic 2d of 
July Sir Henry was wounded while 
resting on his couch in his room by a 
shell ;_and after ho bad made over the 
*o?!ioe'^''t*higf Coilllllliisioncr to Major 
Banks, and ai&feiTcd the chief military 
command on Colondt’^iB^as, he passed 
away on the morning of the 4th July. 
The Coolies who had been building the 
works of defence all fled, and ivitli 
them went most of the domestic 
servants. The strongest po.sl that the 
besieged had was the Redan Battery, at 
the N.E. angle, built ami fortified by 
Captain Fnltou, of the Enginecr-s. 
It formed rather more than three- 
fourths of a circle, and wa.s elevated 
considerably above the street below. 
It was armed with two eight ceu-pounders 
and one nine-pounder, which could play 
on the whole river’s side and the 
buildings on the opposite hank. Along 
the Redan, as far as the hospital, was 
a wall of fascines and earthwork, with 
loopholes fonned by sandbags, tlu-ough 
which the besiegcil fired with certain 
effect; and outside the Residency and 
the hospital, and as far as tlie Baillio 
Guard, was a clear space, 1000 yds. 
long and 400 wide, which, being ex¬ 
ceedingly low, formed a glacis for the 
entrenchments above. 

The Residency, with its lofty rooms, 
fine verandahs, and large porticoes, its 
range of subterraneous apartmont.s, its 
ground floor ami two upper stories, 
afforded accommodation to nearly 1000 
persons—men, women, and children. 
The hospital, formerly Hie banqueting 
hall, had only two stories. Tkc front 
rooms were given to officers, the Imck 
part was made a dispensary, and tlio 
other rooms allotted to soldiers. A 
battery of throe guns was placed be¬ 


tween the Water Gate and the hospital. 
The right wing of iho hospital wtW} 
used for making fuses and cartridges, 
and in front of it was a battery of throo 
mortars. The Baillie Guard was a 
continuation of the hospital, but on 
much lower ground. A part of it was 
used as a store-room, part as the 
treasury, ])art as an office, and the rest 
as barracks for the Sepoys, who 
visoned it under Lieut. Aitkeii. Dr. 
Fayrer’s house, like the Baillio Guard, 
faced the. K. It was commanded by 
Captain Weston and Dr. Fayrcr. Tho 
Tost OfKce was a very important 
position, commanding tho jail and 
mosque to the right, and the Clock 
I Tower and oflices of the Tara Kothi to 
the left, all being outside tho entrench¬ 
ment. It was made a barrack-room for 
the soldiers, and was armed with three 
gums. The Financial Office out])ost 
was commanded by Captain Sanders of 
the 13tli. It was a large two-storied 
bouse, and well barricaded. The Bcgam 
Kotlii was nearly in the centre of all 
the defences. A double range of oiit- 
officcs formed a .s( pi arc within a square, 
one side of which was an Iniamharah, 
afterwards converted into an officers’ 
hospital. 

Oil the 2d of July, the day of Sir 
Henry’s being 'wounded, the rebels 
aitac.ked the Baillie Guard Gate. The 
deaths now aveiagcd from 15 to 20 
daily. Mariv were killed by an African, 
wholirejl from Johannes’s bouse, outside 
the entrenehment, without ever miss¬ 
ing, On the 8th, Captain Mansfield 
and three other officers, and Maycook, 
a civilian, sfillicd out, spiked a gun, 
and killeil about 40 of the rebels with¬ 
out losing a man, though three were 
wounded. Off the 9th another sortie 
was made, when a private named 
0‘Keene spiked a gun. On the 10th, 
the ammunition of the rebels’ cannon 
falling short, they began to fire pieces 
of wood, copper coin, iron, and oven 
bullock’s horns. On the 14th the 
enemy made a general attack. On the 
16th the rebels made a night attack on 
Gubbins’s Battery, but were beaten 
beftk. On the 20th of July they ex¬ 
ploded a mine near the Redan. They 
aittcinpted to storm the Baillie Guard, 
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andmaacthoiraMiHiltfromeTerjrpoUit, Muntormining '>5'C*]***’'' M*®” ^ 
pouring ia voiuys of muskotiy, and tho Engineers, the place must ha 

Lniliiis shell after shell into the en- fallen. 

A, they approached On the lOth of Ao^t thc« ™ 


Sff Vy the EngUeh riflemen. As the easily heaten off. On the same My a 
fire of the enemy became more and mine was exploded at ^^8° s ® » 

more intense, even the wounded and sick and blew down some oat-hou , 

Bli'glisli rose from their couches, seized English soldiers were int 

muskets and fired as long as their air, but both escaped. 
strength allowed. The mine the rebels between the Brigade Mess and the 
fired Sar the Redan did no harm to that Cawnpore Battery blew dowm J 
batteiy, but they, supposing a breach ^e, and the 

to have been made, rushed up the but were repulsed. The 8-iii. howi^r 
glacis at tho double, with fixed bayon- which the rehels 

fts Hundreds were shot down; but played on Innes s post w^fatal effect, 
tiic'ir leader, waving his sword, on bringing do^W a«ef 
which he pleoe.1 his Mp, shouted to Uth. 

them to come on. Again they ad- of August^^^^^^^^ 

vanced, but the grape made huge gaps On tho 14th Captain 

in their ranks, and a n iiRon exploded a miife under a house 

their leader. then retreated, near Sago’s garrison, which was blown 

leaving licrqis' of slain and wounded, up, .md in it were buried from 40 to 60 
■ A£ this time a furious attack was made of tho enemy. On the 18th the 
on Iniics’s outpost, where Lieut. Lough- Second Sikh Square, garrisoned by 15 
nan, of the 18tb N. I., with 24 English Ctiristian drummers and musicians, 
soldiers, 12 civilians, and 25 Sepoys, and 15 Sikhs, was blown up by the 
beat back a whole host of rebels, who rebels, aiul buried 7 Christians and 
at last slowly retreated, carrying off 2 Sikhs under its ruins. A large 
100 of their wounded comrades. At breach was made, and the enemy tried 
the Financial and Sago’s Posts the to cuter, but their leader was killed 
column of rebels with the green standard and they retired. Captain Fulton 
was after some hours' hard fighting with a uiimher of volunteers then 
beaten off, with tho loss of all their sallied, destroyed a number of houses, 
connnanders and about 60 men. Tho and blew up the .shaft of another mine 
iiglit ended at 4 r.M. begun by the rebels. 

Though beaten at all points, on the On the 20th the house called Johan- 
20th the enemy maintained a furious iies’s was blown up by Captain Fulton, 
cannonade, and planted new batteries, killing 60 to 80 of the rebels. Captain 
Brigadier Inglis assumed command on Fulton then headed a sally, and after 
the 21st. Owing to the fire of the driving out the insurgents from several 
enemy, the windows had to be barri- buildings, blew them up. Lieut, 
coded, and even then mCh were shot in Macabo headed another party and 
their beds. One great torment was spiked two guns. Previous to this 
the flics, which swarmed in incredible Lieut. Macabo of the 32d had attacked 
numbers. The ground was black.with Johannes’s house, and bayoneted a 
them. The besieged could not sleep, number of the enemy, who were found 
they could scarcely cat on account of asleep, and amongst them the African, 
them. On the 25th a letter was re- who had pickedoft dozens of the English 
ceivod from the Quartennaster-Geiicral during the first days of tho siege, and 
of Havelock’s force, tolling the besieged had be >ii christened by the soldiers 
to be of good cheer, for a relieving force “Bob the Nailer.’’ At tliis time a 
was coming in largo numbers. Bht sergeant of the Bhusa guard named 
days passed and the rebels were busy Jones, and 10 others, mostly native 
with their mines, and but for'tbi Christians, deserted, but wore killed 
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by thfi insurgentB. On the 29th of I 
August Angad the spy brought a letter 
from Cawnpore saying that the relief 
would take place in three weeks. Ou the 
5th of Soptcmber the rebels made 
another attack, having previously ex¬ 
ploded three mines. 1 liey advanced to 

the Brigade Mesa boldly, bnt were 
driven back with the loss of 100 men. 
They then attacked the Baillic (Juard 
and several other places, but wci-c 
similarly repulsed. On the 14th, 
Ca]itain Fulton was killed at Gnbbins’s 
Battery, where a 9-pound shot took 
liis head completely off. Ou tlie 23(1 
of Septemljer a furious cannonade 
raged outside the city from 10 a.m, 
P.M., aK'^^ confirmed the news re- 
i6_(ths.ani« (tay bc£,"’’«^hat Oulraiu 
ceived thon Oo..ora nomiiig to relieve 
and Havelock uoin? o.-.k and 

the besieged. On tlie . 

the crack of mnskotry showocl lAWi 
street-fighting ivas going on. The lire 
advanced stead ilj'^ and gradually to¬ 
wards the entrcuclnnents, and at last 
a loud shout proclaimed the arrival of 
the long-exiiectcd reinforcements. 

This relief w'as not, however, efl'ected 
withoutmoslseriousloss; forSOOodicers 
and men were killed and wounded. 
Among these Brigadier-General Neill 
and Iilajor Coupnr were killed, and 
ten other officers fell, besidt's tliose who 
died of their wounds. At this time 
the houses wore all perforated with 
caunou sliot, and the Cawupore Battery 
was a mass of ruins ; the out])o.st at 
Innes’s house rootless ; and out of the 
Brigade Mess alone 435 cannon balls 
were taken. The besieged were not, 
however, free. Those who rclicveil 
them had possession of the Tara Kothi 
aiul the Farad Bakhsh Palace, as also 
the Chatr Manzil Palaec, which were 
on the river’s side, and from which the 
enemy's fire had been most fatal, par¬ 
ticularly from the Clock dower. 
Though the garrison had extended 
their positions, the enemy were far 
from aWdonhig the city, and Outram 
and Havelock with their troops were 
themselves blockaded. On tiic 26ih 
OT September a sortie was made, and 
OUT men spiked two mortars and blew 
u» a powder magazine. Captain Lowe 
bfou^t in as tijophies an 18-pounder, 


a 9-poundcr, and five smaller guns, 
After this the garri.son frequently took 
the ofibnsive and captured several posi¬ 
tions. Attempts were then made to 
oiien communications with ’Alarn Bagb, 
where the relieving force liad deposited 
thoir Imggagc and ammunition, with 4 
guns and 300 men as an escort. The 
attempt failed, for an intervening 
mos(jUc was filled with riflemen, and 
too strongly fortified to be taken 
without very great loss. The be¬ 
sieged now re 
and extended t 
by taking am 


[laircd their defences, 
lem near Innes’s post, 

..„ __ fortifying a mound, 

vliich became one of tlieir strongest 
losilions. Figliting went on inccs- 
lautly. Provisions had again become 
icarce. I'he palaces which had boon 
;aken bj' our troops continued to be the 
ib.iect of severe attacks. Ou the 10th 
jf ljrovcmher Sir Colin Campbell reached 
Akni Bagli, ^« garrison 

lesiegctl there. At iamo_James' 
Kavaiiagh, an imcovcnanted oflicor WdO 
liad distinguished himself in several 
sorties, oftered to carry de.spatc.hes from 
Sir .lames Outram at Lucknow to Sir 
Colin Campbell at ’Alain Bagh, and 
owing to his courage and a(l(lrc.s.s sne- 
:eedcd in conveying them through the 
hies of the enemy. Sir Colin, leaving 
iis baggage in the ’Alain Bagb, pro- 
:ec(]odto tlie Dilkusha, in which move¬ 
ment his advanced guard encountered 
1 licavy fire, but drove the rebels ]mst 
the Martiniero College. On the 12th 
in attack of the rebels uas repulsed, 
ind on the 14th the rearguard joined 
Sir Colin. On the 16th Sir Cohn’s 
whole force, except the 8th, left to 
guard the Dilkusha, advanced against 
the Sikandava Bagh. After a desperate 
conflict, the 4th Sikhs, the 93d High¬ 
landers, and the 52d, broke into the 
entrance, and next day 2000 dead 
bodies of the rebels told the result. 
While this battle was raging, the 
Fnglish suffered much from a mur¬ 
derous fire dii-ected upon them from 
the Shah Najaf mosque. This place 
was next taken by Peel’s Naval Brigade 
and the 93d. The troops then rested 
fo!f the night, though fli’ed on con¬ 
tinually from the adjacent buildings. 
Qn the I7th the Mess-house, a large. 
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two-storied, flat*roofed honse, flanked 
by two s<|aare turrets, was stormed. Ta 
keep tip a line of communication with 
the Ditknsha waq the next object, 
and was eflccted with some loss. The 
cuomy then made a fioroo attack on 
the Mesa-house and the Highlanders 
in the barracks taken on the 16th, but 
were repulsed with great loss. On the 
afternoon of the 17th of November 
Sir Colin met Outrain and Havelock, 
and loud shouts ]>roclaimed that the 
relief of Lucknow had been effected. 
The British loss was 467 killed and 
wounded, of whom 10 oflicors were 
killed and 33 wounded. That evening 
Sir Colin commanded the sick an<l 
wounded, women and children, .should 
be moved from the Residency to the 
Dilkiisha. This was carried out on 
the 22d. The enemy continued liring 
into the old positions long after they 
had boon abandoned. On the 25th of 
November General Havelock died. 

The Machchi Bhawan and Great 
Imambarah^ are N.W. of the Re.sid- 
ency. This fort was blown up on the 
night of the 30th of Juno 1857, at the 
commeuceinont of tlve siege of the Resi¬ 
dency. It has now been repaired and 
extended, and includes the Great Iniam- 
barah. The Rumi Darw'aza, or Coji- 
stantinoplo Gate, the W. entrance, is 
said to have been built by Asafu- 
(liiulah in imitation of that gate at 
Constantinople from which the Turkish 
Government derives its name of “Sub¬ 
lime Torte." This gate is 220 yds. to 
the W. of the street leading to the 
Imambarah. Entering under an arch, 
you will find on the rt. a large mosque, 
and ascend a number of stops to the 
Imambarah, which faces N., and is saiil 
to have cost a million sterling. 

Tho central or groat ]la,ll i.«i 163 ft. 
long, and 53 ft. broad. The ceiling of 
the octagonal room adjoining is hand¬ 
somely decorated, but not coloured. 
A perfectly plain masonry slab, without 
any inscription, marks where Asafu- 

1 Literally the chiefs (Imam) enclosure. 
The word is “applied to a building maintained 
by Bhi'a counnunitleH in India for the express 
purpose of celebrating tho Muharram cere¬ 
monies ” in comraomoiatlou of the martyrdom 
of the Sons of Ali (see Yule's Glossary of 
Anglo~lndian Words, etc.) ' • • 



daulah was interred. From tho 
terraced roof of the Imambarah is a 
magnificent view over the city. The 
Imambarah was built in 1784 A.n., the 
year of the great famine, to afford relief 
to tho people. 

A few yds. to the left is an extensive 
and oldBaoli, which is very picturesque. 
The inoscpie clo.se by has Persian verses 
over tho door, with the date 1250 A.U. 
= 1834 A.». 

The original Machchi Bhawan was 
built by the Shaiks, called also the 
Shahzadahs or princes of Lucknow, 
about two cciituiies ago. All that is 
left of tiicir building istheround earthen 
bastions on the S. of the road. The 
high ground acro.ss the lifSfl within the 
fort surmounted 'igy a small inosipie, i.s 
Lakshmaii Tila, where Lakshraan,. 
brother of Rainchandra, founded the 
village of Lakshinanpnr, the first in- 
liabitod spot of the city whence it 
derives its name. The mosque was 
built by Aurangzib. 

i m. W. of the Rumi Darwazah is 
the Jumma Miesjid, or principal 
mosrpic, the most bcimtiful building 
in Lucknow. Not far olf is the ffusai-n- 
((bad hiircmbarah; built by Muhammad 
’Ali Shah, 1837 A.i>., a.s a bunal-place 
for himself. It consists of two large 
enclosures, one of which is at right 
aiiglc.s to the other. This Imambarah 
is small in comparison with that iu the 
Machchi Bhawan, but has some beauty 
of execution and finish in detail. It 
stands in a large quadrangle, which 
has p marble reservoir of water in the 
centre, crossed by a fanciful iron bridge. 
The Imambarah is filled with mirrors 
and chandeliers. The throne of the 
king, covered with beaten silver, and 
his wife's divan, with solid silver §uj)- 
iKjrts, arc to bo seen hero. There is 
also, not far off, a seven-atoried w'atch- 
tower, also commenced by Muhammad 
’Ali Shah, but interrupted by his death. 

The Iron Bridge. —This bridge over 
tho Goomti was brought from England 
by order of the king, Ghazin-din 
Haidar .j At 1^ m. to tho E. of it, on the 
right bank of the Goomti, is tho Tam- 
wali Kothi, or Observatory {lit. Star 
House), now occupied by the Bank of 
Bengal, built by Nasiru-din Haidar. 
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The ihstmmcnta disappeared iu the 
Rebellion. The rebel MauWi Alima* 
duTlah, of Fyzabad, made it his hcad- 
(j^uarloiiij and the rvbfrl council OftOll 
met there. The space in front of it, 
between it and the Raiser Bagh, is 
where the prisoners, men and women, 
sent iu by the Dhauahra Kajali on the 
24th September 1857, were massacred 
on the 16th November 1857. Here, 
opposite the door to the Kaiser Bagh, 
is the Orr Monument, which marks the 
spot whore the pool' victims foil. 

The Farad Bakhsh Palace is next to 
the Observatory to the E. It was the 
royal palace from the time of S’aadat 
’Ali Khan II. till Wajid ’Ali built the 
Kaiser Bagl'^ The part which over¬ 
looks the river wasJ.niiH by General 
Martin, and sold by him to the Nawab. 
The rest was built by S’aadat ’Ali Khan. 
It is the building referred to in The 
PriwXc Life of an Lastern King. 
The throne-room, known as the Kasr- 
i-Siiltan or Lai Barahdari, was set 
apart for royal darbars. At the acces¬ 
sion of a now king it was the custom 
for the Resident to seat him on the 
thi'one, and then present him with a 
Nazoi- or “oircriug.” In this room 
the BacLshah Bogam, after she had 
forced oiien the gate with an elephant, 
endeavoured to compel the Resident, 
Colonel Low’e, to place Mnuna Jan, 
the illegitimate son of Nasiru-din 
Haidar, on the throne, 

The Chatr Manzil (Gnihrclla House) 
is E. of Residency. It was built by 
Nasiru-din. The best rooms are 
now used by the Unii^d Service Club, 
and for reunions and theatricals. 
During the Rebellion this building 
was surrounded by a high brick w all, 
of which the rebels availed themselves, 
and during the advance of Havelock 
it wras heavily cannonailcd. 

The N.E. gate of the Kaiser Bagh, 
a stucco palace built 1850, faces the 
open space in front of the OUser- 
vatory, now the Bank of Bengal. At 
the entrance is the tomb of S’aadat 
'Ali Khan II. The road through the 
large court leads across tnc Chiui 
Bagh to the Haa-at Bagh. There on 
j&e right hand is the Chandiwali Barah- 
wi, which used to be paved with 


silver, and the Khas Makam and Bad- 
shah Manzil, formerly the special resi¬ 
dence of the king. On the loft is the 

GliauMlii, built by ’ Azimu ’llab Kliau, 

the royal barber, and sold to the king foi« 
4 lakhs. Here msided the (hieen and 
her chief ladies. During the Rebellion 
she held her court here, and in a stable 
close by our prisoners were kept for 
w'eekrf. The E. Lakhi Gate, so called 
from having cost a lakh, opens into the 
large square of the Kaiser Bagh proper, 
the buildings round which were oc¬ 
cupied by ladies of the harem. Hero 
the Great Fair was held in August, and 
all the pco]ile of the city were admitted. 
After pas-sing through the W. Lakhi 
(Jatc, the visitor will come to the 
Kaiser Pasand, or “ Cmsar’s Pleasure,” 
surmounted by a gilt semicircle and 
hcmisjdiero. As the visitor passes out 
of the Kaiser Bagh ho faces the ShirDar- 
wazah, under which General Neill was 
killed, by a discharge of grape from 
a gun placed at the gate of the Kaiser 
Bagh. In the Ilazratganj Road, W'hich 
])ass(!s the N. face of tlic Kaiser Bagh, 
is the mausoleum of Anijad ’Ali 
Shah. 

The Moti Mahal includes three 
buildings. The one properly called 
Moti Mahal is at the N. of the en¬ 
closure, and w^as built by S’aadat ’Ali 
Khan. It is said it was named because 
its dome, now de.stroyod, resembled a 
pearl, 'riie ceiebratod vrild-bcast fights 
took place in the Shah Manzil. But 
the hj^lits between elepbants and rhino- 
ccropos W'ere exhibited in front of the 
Hazuri Bagh, on the other side of the 
Goomti, and the king and his court 
watched them from the verandah of 
the Shah Manzil, where they were 
safe. 

The Shah Najaf was built by Gbaziu- 
din liaidar, the first King of Oudli, 
in 1814, and is now his mausolouui. It 
is situated about one-fifth of a niije to the 
E. of the Moti Mahal, and 180 yds. to 
the S. of the right bank of the Goomti. 
It is a white mosque of scanty elevation 
compared with its immense low dome. 
Inside it is filled with Taziydhs or 
paper pageants, and small pictures of 
the different nawabs and Kings, and 
^hejr favourite ladies, 
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Here the advance under Sir Colin 
Campbell received a severe check. 

The Ehurshid Manall is in rear of 

the Moti Mahal, and hotiroou it and 

the Observatory. It is a strongly*built 
plain, house, which was fortified by the 
rebels. It is now a Girls’ School affili¬ 
ated to the Martini&re. It was atoiined 
by detachments of the 53d and 90th, 
and the Naval Brigade, with some 
Sikhs. It is interesting because here 
Outram and Havelock met Sir Colin 
Campbell, after severe loss in j)assing 
the lire of the rebels. 

Sikandara Bagh (Alexander Garden) 
is about one-third of a mile to the E. by 
S. of the Shah Najaf, and between them 
lie the gardens of the Oiidh Agri-horti- 
cultural Society which are very exten¬ 
sive. TheSiliaiulaiaBagh is 120 yds. sc]., 
and is surrounded by a high solid wall. 
It was built by Wajid ’Ali, for one of 
his ladies, named Sikandar Mahal. 
During the Rebellion a body of Sepoys 
retreated to this garden, under the 
belief that there w'as an outlet to it, 
through which they might e.sc{ipB. 
They were hotly pursiied, and were 
unable to close tlie gate before two 
officers of the 93d, and a gigantie 
Suhahdar of the Ban jab Rifles, and 
another tall jiowerful officer of that 
regiment, made a rush at the gate, and 
with their bodies prevented its being 
closed. The Suhahdar and one of the 
officers of the Rifles W'erc shot dead, hut 
the others got in and were followed by 
their regiments, who bayoneted every 
man inside the enclosure. In it is a 
tomb to Lieut. Dobbs and the meu who 
were killed in the action. 

The Mariinihre is m. to the S.E. 
of the Sikaiidara Bagh. It is an irregu¬ 
lar building, in a sort of debased Italian 
style. The basement story is raised 
to a good height above tbc ground, and 
has extensive wings, but • the super¬ 
structure is bizarre, and has uot in- 
con'octly been styled “a whimsical 
pile,” tliongh there is something strik¬ 
ing in its great central tower. There 
are four towers and a central one, sup¬ 
ported by flying buttresses. The college 
contains from 120 to 180 boys, who qp- 
tain a substantial and useful education 
free of expense. This iusti|;utiou«ivf;^ 



founded by Major-Goneral Claude Mar¬ 
tin. His tomb is in the E. crypt 
of the chapel, a plain sarcophagus, 
gviarded .by a marble grenadier, with 

arms reversed, at each angle. Tills 
tomb was restored in 1865. 

General Martin W'as the son of a 
cooper, and served as a soldier under 
Laliy ill the regiment of Loriuino. Ho 
and some of his comrades formed a 
company of Ghassours under Law', and 
garrisoned Chaudernagore, till taken 
by Clive. He then entered the British 
army, and rose to the rank of captain. 
In 1776 ho cntoml the service of the 
NaWiibs of Oudh, but the British 
Government allowed him to retain his 
rank, and to enjoy p;; 2 motion. In 
1783 he forc'd acquaintance of 
Do Boigne, and took part with him in 
cultivating indigo and lending money 
to the Nawab, by ivliich he acquired 
a large fortune. It is said that Asafu- 
daulah offered him 1,000,000 sterling 
for the Martinierc. But the Nawab 
died before the bargain was completed, 
and General Martin hini.solf died before 
the building was finislied, and lie 
directed it should be completed out of 
the funds left to endow a school there. 
The visitor should ascend to the roof, 
where he will see the damage done by 
the rebels to the building and statues. 
They broke ojieu the tonib of General 
Martin, and scattered Ids bones about, 
hut they were collected and replaced 
by the British. In the Martinierc Park 
are the tombs of several oificers killed 
in action at this time. 

Ditkusha, or ‘ ‘ heart - expanding,” 
was a villa built by S’aadat ’Ali Khan, 
in the midst of an extensive deer-park. 
It stands about m. to the S. of the 
Martinierc across the railway. It was 
captured on the 12th of November 1857. 
Hero, on the 24th, General Havelock 
expired, as is recorded in his epitaph at 
the ’Alam Bagh. The building is now 
a ruin. 

1Vi)igfield Park is to the W. of 
Dilkusha. It is very pretty, and is 
adomecL with many white marble 
pavilions and statues, and has a large 
imilion in the centre, surrounded % 
80 acres of grounds and flower-gardens. 
One statue represents a man attacked 
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]by k wolf, and has on it, “Tlio first 
Premium adjudged to J^T. Read, by the 
Society of Polite Arts, 100 guineas, 
1761 A.i).” There is said to be a 
statue by Cauova. This park w'as 
named after Sir C. Wingfield, Chief 
Commissioner. 

'Alain liagh .—This place is li ni. 
S.W. of the Oudli and Robilcund 
railway station, and is in a walled en¬ 
closure of 500 sq. yds., and commands 
the road to Cawnporo, for which reason 
it was cliosen for Sir J. Outrain’s ])osi- 
tion, when, on Sir Colin CampbeU’s re¬ 
treat wdtb the women and the wounded, 
ho was left behind to keep the rebels in 
cheek. It Avas built by Wajid 'Ali as 
an occasionST'.esidonce for a favourite 
wife. Hero is GeneHii fho; clock’s tomb, 
surmounted by an obelisk 30 ft. bigh, 
with an inscri])tion recording his death 
on the 24th of November 1857. 

Christ Church is situated near tlie 
Post Office, and near the liotels and 
shops. It is a neat building with 
a tower. The church compound is 
prettily laid out with many Mowers 
and creepers. There ai*e a number of 
interesting tablets on tlic Avails. Those 
in memory of Sir James Outram and 
Sir H. Ijawrciioe deserve particular 
attention. 

Badsfuihi Bngh is on the left bank of 
the Goomti, and 1100 yds. from the 
Residency. The nuitinecrs had a 
battery liere, and from it came the 
shell Avhich killed Sir Henry LaAvrence. 
The remains of aqueducts and water¬ 
works show that it must have been a 
cool and delightful place before the 
Mutiny. 

About 3 ra, from Lucknow are the 
Klephanl SUihUs of the Government 
Commissariat Department, containing 
at least 30 fine animals. 

416 m. Fyzabad June. sta. (R.), D.R. 
A short branch' rly. from hero to 
AJodhga (see below) joins the Oudh 
aud Rohilcuud Railway to the Bengal 
andN.W. Rly.] 

, Fyzabad is a municipality, tko capital 
pf a district, and the headquarters of 
the Commissioner. The city lias fallen 
liitp dec^ siuce the death, in 1816, of 
Bahd ' Begam, Avho resided here for 


many years. The pop. of Fyzabad and 
Ajodhya (see below) is 79,000. There 
are 86 Hindu ’ temples, of which 25 
are to Shiva, 10 to Vishnu, and one 
belonging to the Nanak Shahis. Tliero 
are 114 mosques and one Iinambarah. 
The Ramnaumi Fair is attended by 
500,000 pilgrims. Fyzabad is bounded 
to the N. by tlxo Gogra river, which 
lioro divides into two streams, both 
cro.ssed by pontoon bridges. The 
Cantonment lies to the N.W. of the 
Indian city, at the S.W. corner of 
which the railway from Benares to 
LucknoAV jiasses. 

, The Mausoleum of the Bahu Begam 
is about 1J m. to the S. E. of the D. B. 
She was wife of Shuja’u - daulah, 
Nawab of Oudh, and mother of Asafu- 
rlaulah. It is by far the finest 
mansolcnm in the province of Oudh 
and its neighbourhood. Tlie cenotaph 
is of marble Avithout inscription. The 
total height m.ny lie taken at 140 ft. 
1’here is a very fine vicAV from the to]>. 
The Mausoleum of Shuja’u - daulah 
is close by, and is something like the 
Bogam’s, but not nearly so grand or 
imposing. At each of the four comers 
of the building are an oblong reservoir, 
ami a squai’e one. In the centre space 
on the ground lloor are three tomb¬ 
stones without any writing.. The 
centre slab is that of Shuja’u - daulah. 
His motlier’s is to tlie W., and tliat of 
his son, Mansur ’Ali, to the E. In the 
W. sidn of the enclosure is a mosque 
at the end, Avith an Iinambarah on 
the S- The place for a tablet is scon 
in the E. face of the mosque wall, 
but so carelessly Avere things done in 
Oudh that it has not been filled in, 
and novAdiere is there any inscription, 
though the huildiug cost a vast sum. 

The Divisional Jail is only ^ m. to 
tho N.W. of the mausoleums; the 
Church-, St AndrcAv’s, about 1 ni. to 
tho N.W, of the D.B. The cemeteiy 
is a little way to the N. of it The 
Civil Station cantonments aud cuAdrons 
are beautifully wooded with innumer¬ 
able tamarind, mango, aud other trees. 
The Museum is interesting. 

' It is a short drive by Fort Calcutta, 
Avhenco will be seen the bridges over the 
(Gogra, to the Gupta Park, which is 
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prettily laid out. At the S. end of the 
ark is a temple, where they say-Ram 
isappeared. The first Nawab of Oudh, 
S’aadat ’Ali Khan, seldom resided at 
Fyzabad, though it was his nominal 
capital, nor did his successor Safdar 
Jang; but in 1776 Shuja'u-'daulah, 
who succeeded, took up his permanent 
residence there. When defeated at 
Buxar he fled to Fyzabad and con- 
stnicted the lofty entrenchment whose 
ramparts of ranimcd clay frown over 
the Gogra, and have been rendered 
famous by the oratory of Burke and 
Sheridan. At his death, in 1775, his 
widow, the Balm Bcgam, remained at 
Fyzabad, while Asafu-daulah, the then 
Nawab, removed to Lucknow. 

[Fyzabail is the nearest station to 

36 m. Bulrampur. Camel dak to 

28 m. Goonda, thence by palki or 
elephant.] 

[6 m. Ajodhya sta., Sanscrit 
Aywlh'jfa, on the bjinka of the Gogi-a, 
is where the great Ram ChUndra once 
reigned. In the Gazclteer of Oudh^ vol. 
i. p, 2, it is said that this town is to the 
Hindu what Mecca i.s to tlie Moham¬ 
medans and Jerusalem to the Jews. 
The ancient city Is said to have covered 
an area of 48 kbs, or 90 m., and to liavc 
boen the capital of Koshala, “ the re¬ 
splendent,” the country of the Solar 
race of kings, of whom Maim was the 
lirst. Fergusson .says that from this 
city Ayuthia, the capital of Siam, takes 
its name. It is doubtful for what 
reason the Solar race di.spersed, but it 
is certain that on leaving Ajo<lhya tlie 
ancestors of the rulers of Oodeypur, 
Jodhpur, and other Rajput cities 
w'andered with their followers over 
India, until they at last settled in 
Rajpntana. For some centuries the 
Buddhists, under Asoka and his 
successors, were supreme. Vikramajit 
is .said to have restored Brahmanism, 
and to have traced the ancient city by 
the holy river Sarjn, which was the 
aneient name of the Gogra, and to 
have indicated the shrines to which, 
pilgrims still flock. Tradition says 
that Vikram ruled for 80 years, and 

r-r. 1 • "I 


was succeeded by the Jogi Samundra 
Pal, who spirited away the Rajah’s soul 
and entered his body. He and his 
successoiu ruled for 643 years. This 
dynasty was succeeded by a Jain 
dynasty, the Shri Bastam family, and 
these again by the Kanau,] dynasty. 
A copper grant of Jai Cband, the last 
of the Kaiiauj Rathors, dated 1187 
A.D., was found near Fyzabad. This 
date LS six years before his death (see 
As. Soc. Jourii, vol. x. part i. p. 861). 
Koshala was the cradle of Buddhism, 
for Shakya Muni, its founder, was 
bom at Kapila, in the Gorakhpur 
district, and preached at Ajodhya. 
Hero, top, w'as born Kikhab Deo, of 
Iksbwaku’s royal rVice, ..iTo founded 
the Jain fnitlij** Tl»Chine8e traveller, 
Hiouen Thsang found at Ajodhya 20 
Buddhist monasteries with 3000 monks. 
According to him, the celebrated Tooth¬ 
brush Tree of Buddha grew here. 

The road from Fyzabad cantonment 
to Ajodhya (4 m.) is excellent, and 
it m.iy be found more convenient than 
the railway. On entering Ajodhya, 
turn to the left up a narrow street to a* 
]dacc where there are a few shops; 
then turn again to the left, and ascend 
some steps, opx)osite Man Shig’s house, 
to a platform, wdierc is the Janam 
Sthan Temple. In the sanctum, the 
door of which has a silver frame, are 
images of Sita and Ram. Ram has 
a gleaming jewel of largo size, whicli 
looks like a liglit-coloured sapphii'e. 
The temple is an oblong of aWit 
200 ft. X 150 ft. The walls are 45 ft. 
high, and seem strong enough for a 
fortress ; which justifies its name of 
HanumanOarh, ‘‘Hanuman’s fortress.” 
It is also called Bamkot, and is said to 
bo of Aurang/.ib’s time. The neigh¬ 
bouring trees swarm with middle-sized 
gray monkeys of grave demeanour. 

To the N. W. is the temple of Eanak 
Bhawan, or Sons Ka Garb, with images 
of Sita and Ram crowned with gold, 
whence the name “Fortress of Gold.” 
This is said to be the oldest temple 
here. ^ 

The Janam Sthan, or place where 
Ram Chandra was born, is 4 m. W. of 
the Hanuman Garh. Close to the 
i^oor, and outside it, is a Mohammedan 
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cemetieTy, in which are buried 75 
Mohammedans *who were killed in a 
fight with the Hindus for the possession 
of the temple in 1855. Up to that 
time both Hindus and MohAiumcdans 
used to worship in the tetnplc. Since 
British rule a i-ailing has been put up, 
within which the Mohammedans iiray. 
Outside, the Hindus make their oller- 
ings. The actual Jatiam Bthan is a 
plain masonry platform, just outside 
the mosque or temple, but within the 
enclosui'e, on the left-hand side. The 
primeval temple perished, but was re¬ 
built by Vikram, and it was his temple 
that the Moh.ainmedans converted into 
a mosque, Kuropeaiis are expected to 
take off th'flfe'! shoes if they enter the 
budding, which is«!putof*plaiii, with the 
exception of twelve black pillars taken 
from the old temple. On the pillar on 
the left of the door on entering may be 
seen the remains of a figure which ap¬ 
peal’s to be either Krishna or an A])sara. 

At about J ni. to the N. of 
.Tanam Sthan is Swarga Dwara, or 
Kam (ihat, where Kama bathed; and 
one-eighth of a mile to the S.W. of it is 
Lakshman’s Ohat, where Lakshmuii, 
the lialf-brother of Rama, used to batlie. 

1 m. to the S. of Hanuman Garb is the 
Mani l*arbat, and to its S. again is the 
Kuver Parbat and Saijrio Parhat, hil¬ 
locks of great antiijnity. The Mani 
Parbat Hill is 65 ft. high and is 
covered with broken bricks and blocks 
of masonry. The bricks are 11 in. sq. 
and 3 iii. thick. At 46 ft. above ihe 
ground, on the W. side, are the remains 
of a curved wall faced with Kankar 
blocks. To the S., at the distance of 
500 ft., is the Kuver Parbat, 28 ft. 
high. The history of these mounds is 
obscure, and the traditions concerning 
them are eonilioting. Cunningham 
supposes that the great monastery 
described by Iliouen 'Phsang is the 
Sugriv Parbat, which is 560 ft. long 
by 800 ft. broad, and that the Mani 
Parbat is the Stupa of Asoka, built on 
the spot where Buddha preached the 
law duriug his six years’ r|sidcnce at 
Saketa. 

. . Hlear the Lakshman Ghat is a largo 
temple, built by the Rajah of 
l^riyeL 300 yds. from this is a hil}, 


90 ft. high, with a small Jain t^ple 
sacred to Adinath, At the Swairga. 
Dwara are the vast ruins of a mosque, 
with an iron post 21 in. long and 6 in. 
broad and two minarets 40 ft. high. 
They are probably of tlie time of 
Aurangzib.] 

500 m. JAUNPUR City sta. (R.), D.B. 
(There are 2 stations at Jaunpur—the 
Civil Lines, or Zafurabad sta. is 4 m. 
farther on.) 

Jaunpur is a jdace of much interest, 
and was the capital of an independent 
Mohammedan kingdom (the Shargi 
dynasty) from 1397-1478, and i-etaiued 
a partial independence until finally 
compicred by Akbar. The first thing 
to l>e seen is the famous Bridge^ 
over the Goointi, erected by Akbar. 
It consists of 10 spans besides those 
standing on the land; the middle 
group of 4 being larger than the 3 at 
each end. It was dc.signcd by ’Afzal 
'Ali, a Kabuli architect at the expense 
of Aluiiiro Khan, one of Akhar’s high 
officers. It i.s constructed jirineipally 
of stone, and ivas commenced in 1564 
and conipletod in 1568. Formerly 
there were sho[)s on either side, but 
these wore destroyed during the llooil 
of 1774. It is said to liave cost 
£300,000. Approaching it from the 
C!ivil Ijines and what was formerly 
tlic cantonments, the traveller passes 
liencath the laigo gates of tlie Sarai, 
on the first of w’hich is recorded 
the “ Flood Level ’’ at this point in 
1774 ciuring the groat inundation, 
when most of the minor houses were 
swept away. The water rose to a 
height of 18 ft. 

Some 200 yds. to the N. after crossing 
the bridge, and not far from the To&t 
Office and I'owu Hall, is the N. enti’ance 
of the Atala Muajid, erected on the 
site of an old IJiiidu temple dedicated 
to the goddess Atala Deri, which was 
destroyed in Sultan Ibrahim’s reign 
and the materials used up and converted 
into a mosque. On the principal 

1 Some of the piers and arches are inserihed, 
,aa(l have been fully dealt with in a volume 
published by Fiihrerand Bmithofthe Archsool. 
Survey of India, entitled the Shnrgi 
t*re 0 /Jaunpur (TrilbnOrk 
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Kihn^ bnilt of black marble, immedi- condition, and were probably .destroyed 
ately in the centre of the main W. wall by Sikandar Lodi. The N. and S. 
of the Musjid proper in which the entrance gates have been restored and 
prayers are said, is a verse from the are surmounted by domes. In the 
Koran, and above it the creed. The cloisters and walls many stones from 
fai}ado is 75 ft. high. Almost in the Hindu temples have been iitiUaed* 
centre of the lai^e courtyard and to Its general arrangement resembles that 
the N.E. of the musallah or praying- of the Atala and the Lai Daiwaxah 
ground is a well with a hne citron- Mosques (sec below), and the facades 
leaved Indian iig-treo {Ficus vmosa). arc not unlike, although the cloisters 
At the S.W. corner of the largo square here have 3 tiei-s, whilst those at the 
is a chamber screened by a lattice of Atala have only 2. The mosque proper 
stone, intended for tlie women. Lead- is very massive, almost fort-like in con¬ 
ing from it to the roof is a staitrase. struction. It measures 59 ft. x 235 
Jichind the pro])yloii screening the ft., including the thickness of the 
dome from the courtyard and .suri'ound- w’alls, but not the bastions at the angles, 
ing 3 sides of the drum of the dome, It is divided into 5 compartments on 



West half of Jumnia 


is a chamber some 11 ft. high and the gi-ound floor, and above are 2 zenana 
6 ft. wide. chambers, one on each side of the grand 

At the end of a narrow lane, raised dome, with splendid stone carved ceil- 
on a platform some 20 ft. in height ings. On the E. side is an immense 
is the splendid Jumma Muejid, built iiropylou 80 ft. high divided by string 
by Husain Shargi, commenced 1438, courses into 5 stories, 
finished 1178. Some attribute the N. of the mosque is the burial 
design to Ibi'iihin], as his family lie in ground of the Shargi kings, the walls 
the cloistered court of a building of which ai>proacli the N. wall of the 
adjoining the N. aide of the Musjid. mosque within 30 ft. In the quadrangle 
Oil entering the S. gate the visitor will is the tomb of Ohulam 'Ali with a 
notice on one of the outer voussoirs fine Persian iuscriptiqn. In the centre, 
of the exterior arch an inscription beyond this tomb, is that of Sultan 
(upside down) in Sanscrit of the Ibrahim ShaJi. The only inscription 
8th cent., another in Tughra charac- is on ^ round stone in the centre, 

, tera over the top of the central mihrah, which has the Kalmiah. 
aud a third in Arabic characters arouitd Next to the tomb of Ibrahim is that 
the outer fnareiii of the arch. The N., of his son Sultan Hashim Shah, with 
S., and E. sides are in a dilapi(biitc|^ an inscription of the date 1568. 
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Tlie Fort of Feroz, known as the 
Fort Musjid, and the earliest building 
in Jaunpur of note, was built about 
1860, and was almost entirely con¬ 
structed from ruined tcmpics. Tlic 
f^tranco gate, 47 ft. high, is covered 
with has^ni hcik, a sort of blue and 
yellow enamelled bricks, of which beau¬ 
tiful portions remain. The inner gate 
has many stones of Hindu temples 
built into the walls, on some of which 
is carved a bell. At 200 ft. from this 
gate is a lowmosouo, 130 x 22ft., divided 
into 8 chambers tiy lateral walls, with a 
reservoir in front, and a remarkable 
Lat, or minar, apparently unaltered 
since its erection and beautifully in- 
jf scribed. Tlicf'*iver-faee of tlic Fort is 
300 ft. beyond this^llai'5’ It is 150 ft. 
in perpendicular height, and commands 
a noble view of the country and city. 
Before reaching it the visitor will see 
a round tower called the magazine, 
with a hamnimn-t or bath, on the left. 
At a market-place at the S. end of the 
bridge is a stone lion somewhat larger 
than life, w'hich was found in the fort. 
Under it is a young elephaut, •which 
it is .supposed to have seized. From 
this all distances in the city »?>d ])ro- 
vinco are calculated. The Church 
(Holy Trinity) contains a tablet to 
Manton Collingwood Ommaney, B.C.S., 
Judicial Commissioner of Oiidh, who 
rebuilt it in 1862, and dieil at Lucknow 
during the siege. With him are buried 
lii.s two suns. 

Besides the ino-sques already men¬ 
tioned, there arc six others : 1. Mosque 
of Malik Ehalis Mukhlis, built on tlie 
site of the favourite temple of Vijaya 
Chandra, which was broken down by 
Malik Khalis and Malik Muklili.s, by 
order of Sultan Ibrahim. They built 
this mosque ill the place of it. In one 
of the pillars is a black stone, still 
worshipped by the Hindus. 2. Chachak- 
pur Mosque, called Jhaiijhri Musjid, 
on account oftn the “ screen-like ” 
appearance of its ornamentation, was 
a temple built by Jai Chandra, and 
converted by Ibrahim into af.niosque. 
8. To'the w. of the city is the Lai 
Darvatah Mosque, so called in memory 
0 & the "high gate painted with ver¬ 
milion belonging to tlie palace 


erected close by at tho same time by 
Bibi Kaji, Queen of Sultan Miihamniad, 
son of Ibrahim. This is the smallest 
of the Jaunpur mosiiues. The style 
of architecture is the SaMfi ftS that 
of the Jiimma and Atala Musjids, 
but the building threughoiit is on a 
less massive and much lighter scale. 
The date is uncertain, though prob- 
ablyatho cloisters of llie court were 
erected about 1447. On the N., S., 
and K. sides of tho court are massive 
gate entrances. The cloisters are 2 
bays deej), and tho W. walls as well as 
tho cloisters are panelled. The columns 
should be well studied on account of 
tlicir variety: they have once formed 
part of Hindu fanes. Some are in¬ 
scribed ivith valuable iiiserijdions. 
Tho propylon, the principal feature 
of the building, standing in the centre 
of the W. fa<;ade is 48 ft. 6 in. high, and 
is wider at the base than the top. The 
towers contain staircases leading to a 
mezzanine iloor, on eacli side of the 
dome. The principal mihrab is of black 
stone. On the top of the architrave 
is an Arabic inscri]>tion. 4. Mosque of 
Nawab Muhsin Ehan. Sukh Maiulil, 
wlio was the Diwan of Khan Zaman 
Khan, Imd l)uilt a pagoda wlierc this 
mos(|uc stands, and when Khan Zaniau 
was killed tho building came to Muhsin 
Jihan, who was one of Akbar’s courtiers, 
and he destroyed the ])agoda, and built 
a mosque. 5. The Mosque of Shah 
Eabir, biiilt by Baba Beg Jalagur, 
govonjor of Jaimi)u]' in Akbar’s reign, 
in 158.3, in honour of the saint Shah 
Kabii-. 6. The ’Idgah Mosque, built 
by Sultan Husain, and repaired in 
Ak bar's reign by Khan Khaiian. It 
then fell into a ruinous state, and was 
deserted till rc dored by Mr. Welland. 

504. Zafarabad sta., for tho Civil 
Lines of Jaunpur. 

536 m. Benares sta. (see Rto. 1). 

546 m. Mogul Saral June. sta. with 
the East Indian Railway (see Ilte. 1). 

t 
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FitoM BAREiLiiY Junction by the 
BoHlliOUND KUMAON RAILWAY 
TO Naini Tal, Almobah, and 
Ranikhet. 

Bareilly (see Rto. 16).. 

12 m. Bhojeepura jane. FroNFhere 
the lino runs N. to . 

66 in. Eathgodam (R.) terminus 
sta. sje The journey from here to Naini 
Tal takes 5 hrs.; the distance is 14 m. 
The first 9 m. in tongas, the last 3 m. 
in dandies or on ponies. From the rly. 
sta. the country is Hat for 2 m. .as far 
as Jiajuhfujh D.B. The road then 
ascends the valley of the Ralaya, amidst 
picturcsfme scenery, with watorfalJs 
flowing dow'ii deep ravines, to (11 ni.) 
the Brewery. Here are refreshment 
rooms, and ' here a more circuitous 
route from Rambagh falls in, and the 
steep ascent of the ghat (3 m. to Naini 
Tal) conimences. On the way up 
“Douglas Dale,” a idcosant haltiiig- 
plsico, is piissed. 

4 Naini Tal, ^ D.B., is a favourite sani¬ 
tarium of the N.W. Provinces, and the 
summer residence of the Lieut.-Gover¬ 
nor ; also a small military station. It 
is extremely picturesque, and the lake 
forms one of its most striking feature.^ ; 
but for travellers with a limited time 
at their disposal it docs not possess the 
attractions of Darjeeling or Simla. 

^ The Lake is nearly 1 m. long, and 
400 yds. broad, with an ai'ea of 120 
acres. The flood-level is 6410 ft. above 
the sea. The depth ranges from 5 
fathoms at the N. end’to 15i in the 
broadest part; and there are Sidphar 
Springs at the end near the Convales¬ 
cent DepOt. The total area of the 
settlement is 6^ sq. m. 

The chief population is to the N.W. 
of the lake, where are, close to the lake, 
the Asmnhly Brntm with JAlrary, and 
the Masonic Hall, about 1J m. from the 
D.B. The Club about 4 ni. fartlier, 
the Post Office lying on the w^, aiM 
some European shops. The CHcket, 
Polo, and Aatmi Teimis Grounds ; thq 


BacquM'<ourt, Bathinff Sheds, Billiard 
Booms, and ^blie OaJrdens are all near 
the Assembly Rooms on the N.W. 
There are numerous EdvxaMaml m- 
sitiuUoTts, including a Kindergarten, 
and Lady Duflerin's Hospital, openg^ 
in 1890. The highest peaks are to the 
N.W., as China, which is 8588 ft. 
above sea-level, Deopathar, 7589 ft., etc. 

The Chwrdh of St. John in Ihf 
Wilderness, 4 m. beyond the Club, is 
built of stone. It has a roof of dark: 
coloured wood, and has two stained- 
glass windows. There is a handsome 
brats under the window, on the N. aide 
of the communion-fable, in memory of 
Cuthbert Bensley Thornhill, C.S.l. 

On-18th September *880 a frightful^ 
catastrophe ^ccuvllid at Naini Tal. 
On Thursday the 16th of September, 
rain fell in torrents, and continued to 
fall during Fri. and Sat., when in the 
24 hrs. 33 in. had fallen. The Victoria 
Hotel, which stood about 280 yds. to 
the N. of the N. corner of the lake, had 
a lofty hill at its back. At 10 o'clock 
on the moming of Saturday, the 18th, 
a slight landslip occurred on the spur 
of the hill, behind the hotel, cinishing 
in thafouthousos and a portion of the 
rear of the premises, and burying 
several natives and one European child. 
Assistant-Commissioner Mr. Leonard 
Taylor, with some police and labourers, 
came at once to render assistance, and 
sent for tlie military, who hastened to 
the spot under the command of Captain 
Balderstonc. The work of extricating 
the dead and wounded went on till 
1.30 P.M., when in a moment the whole 
precipitous clilF overhanging the spot 
fell with a tremendous roar, burying 
at once the hotel, the soldiers, the 
assembly rooms, library, orderly room, 
road, and garden. Almost every person 
in the buildings and grounds was en¬ 
tombed. The place shook as with an 
earthquake, and the waters of _ the 
lake were driven to tii0 S. part of it in 
an immense w’ave, while vast clouds 
of dust rose from the falling ma^es 
like voli»nca of smoke after a terrible 
explosion. 

There is a pretty ride on-the W. side 
of the lake, where the visitor may 
ascend to a considerable height. But 
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tlie finest views will be obtained on 
the E. side of the lake, snoh as from 
Shor ke Danda, whence the snow^ 

inuuiiUiiis beyoud Alniorali ami Ham- 

khet may l)e seen. The visitor who is 
vigorous and fond of sport will <lo welj 
to go to Ranikhct and Almorah for a 
short tour by the bridle-paths as 
below:— 


03. 

Names of Villages. 

Miles from 
Villjige to 



Village. 

1 

Frntii Naini Tal to 



Khyrna D.U. 

12 

‘2 

From Kliyrna to liaui- 



khet . . .' . 

18 

3 

From , Haiiikliot to 



Maykliiiii . . 

Maykhali to Abiioralr. 

8 

4 

10 

5 

From Almorah to Pcoia 

0 

6 

From Peora to Ilamgarli 

l‘J 

7 

From Ramgarh to Naini 

13 


Tal .... 



Total distance from Naifli 'I'al and 
back to it, 88 m. There is a good cart- 
road from Nuini Tal to Rauikliet, about 
60 m. 

Almorah, D.B., the chief town 
of the liislrict of that name, 6500 ft. 
above sca-level, pop. 7500 ; a station 
for 2 battalions of durkhas, is famed 
as a residence for ])ersons w’ith weak 
lungs. The view's of tlio snows are 
fine. In the neighbourhood are the 
JulvM and Binmr fniii orchards. 

Almorah to Pindri Glacier, 6 marches; 
D.B. on the way, but no supplies or 
attendance. Make arraiigeincuta with 
Assistant Commissioner at Naini Tal or 
Almorah. Best time of year September 
or October. Shooting plentiful. 

Banikhet, D.B., an important mili¬ 
tary hill station. Pop. 6000. Elevation 
between 6000 and 7000 ft. The views 
|of the Himalaya snows from this station 
|aro very grand. This place is reached 
by dandy or p6ny from Kathgodain 
ste. cither via Naini Tal (Tonga Dak 
to Brewery) or via Bliiin Tal. 


ROUTE IT 

LiiAKRAii .Juno. to Haiiuwau, 
Duera Dun, and the iiill- 

S'fATIONS OF MuSSOOKIE, LaN- 
DOUll, AND CflAKUATA. 

Lhaksar, on the Oudh and Rohilcund 
railway. 

[Bfauch line to 16 m. Hardwar ^ 
sta. (pop. 28,000). The height above 
sea-level is 1024 ft. It is situated on 
the right hank of tho Ganges, at the 
southern l)a.sc of the Siwalik range, at 
the moutli of a gorge through which 
that great river enters the plains. 
The Ganges here divides into several 
channels, intercepted by largo islands, 
Tnany of whicli are placed beyond the 
roaeli of higli-llood w'litcr. One of these 
channels commences about m. .above 
Uanhvar, and llow.s by it, and by 
Maya]mr and Kankbal, rejoining the 
parent .stream a little below the last 
town. 

It is from a .spot on this bank 
between Mayapnr and Kankbal that 
tho head-w'atcis of the great Ganges 
Uanal are taken. 

The town is of great anticpiity, and 
has borne many names. It was origin¬ 
ally known (»s Kapila, or Gupila, from 
the sage Gupila, who passed a long 
))eriod here in religious austerities, at 
a spot still called Kapila Sthana. 

In the 7th century a.d. the Chinese 
pilgrim Iliouen Thsang visited a city 
w'hich ho calls Mo-Yu-Lo, which 
General Cunningham identifies with.^ 
Mayapnr, a little S. of the modern 
Hardvrar.^ 

Hardwar was visited by Raper in 
1808, who calls it a sinaH ])lace, “ having 
only one street about 16 ft. in breadth, 
and a furlong and a half in length. 
Most of the houses liave the upper 
part of brick and the lower part of 
atone, which is of good quality.” 
Tho street is now fully | m. long, 
Tho name of Hardwar, “ Door of Hari 
or Vishnu,” is comparatively modern, 
and probably does not date farther 
back than 1400 A.D. The followers of 
Bhiva assert that the proper name is. 

\ For the ancieut history of Hardwar $ee 
Rep. voh ii. p. sail. 
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Hai-adwava, “ the Door of Shiva,” -It 
was, however, the scene of sacred rites 
long before the worship of Shiva 

and Yiahuii cxielcd in tliuir yrcaonl 
form. On the left is the Chandi Pahar, 
on the top of which is a temple con¬ 
nected with those in Hardwar. 

The great object of attraction now is 
the temple of Oungadwara (see below), 
and the adjoining bathing ghat. This 
ghat has ite name from the Cliaran, or 
footprint of Vishnu or Hari, impressed 
on a stone let into the upx)er wall, which 
is an object of great veneration at 
the annual gathering. Each pilgrim 
struggles to be first to plunge into the 
j)Ool after the propitious moment lias 
arrived, and stringent police regulations 
are renuired to prevent the crowd from 
traiiipung one another to death and 
drowning each other in the sacred 
W'ater. In 1819, 430 persons lost their 
lives in this manner; after which 
accident Government built the present 
enlarged ghat of 60 stops, 100 ft. wide. 
The great assemblage of pilgrims take.s 
place on the 1st of llaisakh (March- 
April), when the Tliudii solar year 
begins, and the day on which the 
Ganges is said to have first appeared. 

The exact time for bathing is the 
moment when the sun enters Aries. 
Hut this day no longer corresponds 
with the vernal solstice. The Hindu 
calendar makes no allowance for the 
precession of the equinoxes. Their 
New Year’s Day has accordingly 
gradually receded from the true period 
until the dilferenco is now as ranch as 
twenty-one days, the great bathing day 
having been for many years past on the 
11th of April. The ad van tages supposed 
to be derived from bathing in the Ganges 
aic the cleansing from all sins. This 
belief wa.s as strong in 634 a.d. as it 
is now. 

Every twelfth year the planet Jupiter 
being in Aquarius, a feast of peculiar 
sanctity occurs, called a Kumhli-Ttiela, 
attended by enormous crowds. In 
ordinary years the pilgrims amount to 
100,000, and at the Kuinhh-meH to 
300,000. Riots and bloody fights used 
to be common; in 1760, on the lost 
day of bathii^ (10th April), the rival 
mobs of the Gusain ana Bairagi fecfia 


HARDWAR ' ’a47‘ 

i 

had a battle, in which 18,000 are said 
to have ]^rished. In 1795 the Sikh 
pilnims [^ew 600 Gnsains. 

Tho Hardwar mh or fair w also im- 
ortaut in a mercantile point of view, 
eing one of the principal horse fairs 
in Upijer India, where Government pur¬ 
chases remounts for the cavsury. 
Commodities of all kinds, Indian or 
European, find a ready sale, and the 
trade in food-grains is lucrative. 

From Hardw’ar the pilgiims proceed. 
to visit tho shrine of Kedarnath, a 
name of Shiva; and that of Bhadri- 
nath in Garhwal. 

Within the limits of the old city 
are the ruins of an oid fort 750 ft. 
square, attributed to Bitjah Ben, and 
several loftj^ mo (Bids covered with 
broken bricks, of which the largest and . 
most conspicuous is just above tho 
Canal bridge. There arc also three old 
temples, to Narayana-shila, to Maya- 
devi, and tit Bhairava. A great variety 
of old coins are found here every year. 

The Temple of Narayana-sMla is 
made of bricks 9^ in. srpiare and 2| in. 
thick, and is plastered on the outside. 
The Temple ofMaya-devi is built entirely 
of stone, and General Cunningham 
thinks it may bo as old as the 10th or 
11th century. Tho principal statue, 
which is called Maya-devi, is a three- 
headed and four-armed female, in the act 
of killing a prostrate figure; in one hand 
is a discus, iu another what resembles 
a human head, and in a thh-d a trident. 
General Cunningham points out that 
this cannot be Maya, tlie mother of 
Buddha, and thinks it may be Durga, 
to whom Vishnu gave his discus, and 
Shiva his trident. Close by is a squat* 
ting figure with eight anus, which must 
be Shiva, and outside the tonuple is the 
bull Nandi. Outside the Temple of 
Sarvvanath is a statue of Buddlia under 
the Bodhi tree accompanied by tw’O 
standing and two flying figures. On 
the pedestal is a wheel with a lion on 
either side. 

(Javyndvtiira is celebrated in tho 
Puranaf as the .scene of Daksha’s 
sacrifi^ce, to which ho neglected to in¬ 
vite sWa, the husband of his daughter 
Sati. Sati attended the sacrifice in 
spite of Shiva's warning not to do so, 
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and ms so shocked at her father’s 
disrespect that she went to the bank 
of the Ganges and by her own splen- 
donv consnmod her body. Eurngod at 

Sati’s death, Shiya produced Vira- 
Bhadra, who cut off Daksha'a head 
and threw it in the fire. Shiva restored 
Dakslia to life, but as his head had 
been consumed, replaced it with that of 
a goat or ram. The spot where Daksha 
is supposed to have prepared his sacri¬ 
fice IS now marked by the Temple ef 
Daksheshwara, a form of Shiva. It is 
at the S. end of Kankhal, m. below 
llie bathing ghat. Around the temple 
are several smaller ones, of no interest.] 

Returning to Lhaksar, the line con¬ 
tinues N.W. to 

11 m. Roorkee sta., D.B. 

33 m. Sahaxanpore sta. if. (Ktc. 11 a) 
(R.) There is a good carriage road 
from here to Dchm Dun (4» m.); 6 m. 
farther at Rajpore, if at the foot of the 
hills, the carriage must be .abandoned 
for jhampau, dandy, or jiony. An 
ascent of about 4 m. brings the traveller 
to Mussoorie. 

There aroD.Bs. at the following places 
en rovie : 1.5 m. Futtehpore; 28 in. 
Mohun; 35 m. Assarorce; 42 m. Dehra 
Dun ; 48 m. Rajporo. The journey 
from Saharanpore to Mussoorie occupies 
13 hrs. 

Dehra Dun (or Doon)^ is the ca]>ital 
of the Dehra Dun district. Dehra 
itself (19,000 inhab.) is prettily situated 
in the midst of a mountain valley, 2300 
ft. above sea-level. It ivas founded by 
Guru Ram llai, who settled in the Dun 
at the end of the 17th century. IJis 
temple, in the stylo of the mausoleum 
of the Emperor Jehangir at Shah 
Dora, forms the chief ornament of the 
town. To the W. is the cantonment. 
There are an English church, a mission 
of the American Presbyterian Church, 
and various chapels. 

In the earliest ages of Diudu legend 
Debra Dun formed part of a region 
known as Kedarkhand, the abode of 
Shiva, from whom also the Siwalik 
Hills are called. Here Rama and his 
brother are said to have done penance 


for killing Havana, and hero the five 
Pandas stopped on their way to the 
snowy range where they immolated 
thomsolvcs. Aiithontic history knows 

nothing of Dehra till the l7th cen¬ 
tury. Ham Rai, who was driven from 
the Panjab and the Guruship on account 
of doubts as to his legitimacy, founded 
Dehi-a. In 1757 Najibu Daulah, 
Govenior of Saharanpore, occupied the 
Dun, but ho died in 1770, when the 
country was swept by various invaders. 
Last of all came the Gurkhas, with 
whom the British went to war in 
November 1814. At the end of 1815 
the Gurkhas coded the country to the 
British, who liad easily occupied 
Dcliva, aud taken the strong hill 
fortress of Kalanga after a gallant 
defence, in which Sir Rolo Gillespie, 
a gallant soldier who suppressed the 
mutiny sit Yellore, was killed. There 
i.s a monument to the slain a short 
distance from Dehr.a. Those of the 
gfirrison who survived entered the 
service of Kaujit, and died to a man 
in battle with the Afghans. It is prob¬ 
able that the inhabitants have trebled 
since the introduction of British rule. 
The climate of Dehra is excellent. 

The approach to Mussoorie from Dehra 
is ])y Jiajporc if (6 rn.), a large native 
village, and at an elevation of about 
3000 ft. The road from Rajpore to 
Mussoorie is very steep. 

About ]) all-way up is Jarapani, 
a halting-place whore there is water 
and a Ivzaar; and here, at an (deva- 
tion of 5000 ft., are the first houses of 
the European residents. 

4 m. Mussoorie, a hill station, 
and iMTidiniTt the adjacent Convalescent 
Depot for British troops, are situated 
upon one of the outer ranges of the 
Himalayas, which lie to the N. of Dehra 
Dun. The hill on which Mussoorie is 
built rises from the plains in the form of 
a horse shoe, gradually ascending to the 
centre, and enclosing in the liollow a 
number of ridges which lose themselves 
in the mass above. Ridges also run 
down from the back of a hill to a 
valley in which flows a tributary of 
Vice Jumna; between the ridges N. 
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And 9. ace deep wooded gorges. The 
greater number of the houses are built 
at an elevation of from 6000 to 7200 
ft., mainly on the S. side of the hill, 
no view from Mussoorle over the 
valley of the Dun and across the Siwalik 
Hills to the plains is very beautiful, as 
also is the view towards the N,, which 
is bounded by the peaks of the snowy 
range. The hills, on the side nearest 
the plains exposed to the prevailing 
winds ai’e nearly bai-e, and the visitor 
misses the pine and deodar forests 
which form so beantifnl a feature at 
Simla and other Himalayan stations. 

To the N., however, not far below 
the ridge, trees are plentiful. They 
are principally oak, rliododcudron, and 
fir. In sheltered places apricots, 
apples, pears, and cherries llonrish, 
together with many English annual 
and perennial plant's. The climate is 
delightful. Towards the end of Novem¬ 
ber snow falls, and from time to time 
during the succeeding three nionth.s. 

Landmirif. is a little to the S.E. of 
Mussoorie, connected with it by a 
narrow spur from 20 to 30 yd.s. in 
breadth, with a sheer precipice of from 
80 to 100 ft. on either side. It is 200 
yds. long, and rises rather abruptly to 
the Landour hill, the highest point of 
which is about 900 ft. above the average 
of the Mussoorie ridge. 

Tlie houses and barracks at Landour 
arc built upon the ascending slope of 
the sjmr, and upon the precipitous 
slopes of the ridge. The barracks face 
the S. The very limited area of Lan- 
doiir is no small disadvantage. 
Slight attacks of fever occur both, at 
Mussoorie and Landour, but very 
serious cases of jungle fever happen to 
Europeans who venture on shooting 
expeditions into the valleys. There 
is a permanent Anglo-Indian popu¬ 
lation at Landour and Miissoorie, 
and a largo influx of visitors during 
the hot season. English and Roman 
Catholic churches exist at both places, 
with numerous schools aud boarding¬ 
houses, and at Mussoorie a public 
library, masonic lodge, club, brewery, 
aud tWe banks. • 

There is a good road (16 marches, 48 
m.) N.W. to Simla nia Ohakrata^ 


The accommodation on the way is 
scant. Tents, food, aud servants 
should be taken. The places on the 
road are as follows ?— 

16 m. LakwaVi D.R 

11 m. Nainghat, D.R. 

21 m. Chakrata, D.B., a military 
hill-station 7000 ft, above the sea in 
the centre of the district of Dliera, 
Dun called Jaunsar Rawar. It is 77 ‘ 
m. from Saharanpore, with vrliich it 
is connected by a cart-road. I’his 
station was founded in May 1866. 
There are linos for a European regiment, 
and a native town has^thered round 
the cantonment, ^’here is nothing to 
lie seen at Mussoorie, Landour, and. 
Chakrata but the scenery, which is very 
beautiful. Largo game shooting can 
be had by those who can climb. 

* 

15 m. Kanqmni, Forest Bungalow. 

21 m. Maindroit, water and good 
camping-ground ; 9 m. Mwxdal, D. B.; 
12m. Peontree.^ water and few supplies; 
10 ni. Chcpal, water and few supplies. 
Cross Patioualla mt. (9368 ft.), 23 m. 
Synj, water and supplies; 8 ra. Fegu, 
D.li.; 12 in. iS'MiiZrt (.see Kte. 11). 
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DkTiFii to Tundla Juno, kou Auka, 
Cawnpouis, and Allahahad, by 
T iiK East Indian Railway. 

From Delhi 12 m. Ghaziabad June, 
sta. From here the North-Western 
Railway^uns N. to Meerut, Um^lla, 
and Peshawar (see Rte. 11 a). 

78 m. AlilOABH junc. sta. (R.), D.B., 
betw'cou the civil sta. and the city. A 
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line from here runs N.E. to the Oudli 
and Hohilinind main line. 

Aligarh^ “tlielilgk fort,’* is the name 
of the considerable fortress which ad¬ 
joins and protects the town of Kol or 
Koil situated in the well-cultivated 
plain between the Jumna and Ganges. 
This town (60,400 iiiljab.) is of un¬ 
doubtedly great antiquity, and IJud- 
dhist remains liave been found in 
excavating the eminence on which 
the citadel of Koil stood. Authentic 
history commences with the Moham¬ 
medan historians. Hasan Niicami 
writes that in 1194 Kntbn-diii marched 
from Delhi to Koil, “.which is one of 
the most celebrated fortresses of Hind.” 
In 1252 A.D. f>liiyasu-din Balban was 
governor of Koil. *'He s!bt uj) a great 
minaret, wliicli was inscribed witli the 
name which lie had before he ascended 
the throne—“Hahau-din iShamsi,” and 
dated 1254 a.T). In 1862 this pillar, 
by an extraordinary act of vandalism, 
was pulled dowm. 

Ibn Batnta mentions Koil in his 
account of his embassy from Delhi to 
China, 1342 a.i>. He culls it a ruic 
town surrounded by mango groves. In 
the 1.5th century Koil became the scene 
of many a battle between the armies 
of Jaiinymr and Delhi. An inscription 
in the fort of Koil records its construc¬ 
tion during the reign of Ibrahim Lodi 
1624 A.T). In 1759 a.d. the Afghans, 
under Ahmad Shah, expelled the Jats 
from Koil. About 1776 A.n. Najaf 
Khan re})aired the fort of llamgarh, 
and changed its name to Aligarh. 
About 1785 Maharajah Siudia captured 
Aligarh, iu which he found treasure in 
specie and jewels amounting to a kror 
of rs. Ill 1788 Aligarh was taken by 
Ghulam Kadir Khan, and retaken by 
Sindia, and here, with the aid of Dc 
Doigne, that prince organised those 
battalions after the Enroj^ean fashion 
which did such good service on many 
a hard-fought held. In 1796 De Boigne 
was succeedeil by Perron. 

In 180.3 the British declared war 
against Sindia, Perron took refuge with 
the British, and Aligarh was stonlied 
and taken after a stout resistance. 
WWheb the news of the mutiny at 
'arrived^ on the 12th of May, 


Aligarh was garrisoned by 300 Sepo^ 
of tho 9th N.I., who mutinied on the 
19th. On the 28ih Lieut. Oreathed 
reached Aligarh, with 40 volunteer 
horsemen, and information being re¬ 
ceived thatRaoBliupal Sing,aChaiihan, 
had proclaimed a Rajput government 
at Ivhair, 14 m. W. of Aligarh, tho 
volunteers went there, and Mr. Watson, 
with a few of them, rode straight 
through the town to the Tahsildar’s 
ollico, captured Bhiipal Sing and 16 of 
his followers, and Inanged him on the 
spot. IJj) to the 21st of June the 
voliin tool’s held their ground at 
Aligarh, but the Lieut.-Governor of 
Agra then recalled most of them. 
The remaining few moved to Mandrak 
7 in. from Aligarh, on the Agi'a Road, 
and ocijnpicd the deserted factory there. 
On the 2d of July the volunteers wore 
surrounded, hut mounted and charged 
and disjierscd the mob. They were, 
however, soon after obliged to retire to 
Agra. On the 5th of October Colonel 
Groathed’s column occupied Koil. 

At tlio 3d milestone S. of Aligarh on 
the Agra Road is a Ficm rcUgiosa ol' 
enormous girth, and 100 yds. from it 
on tlic left of the road is a garden, in 
which a body of Gbazis concealed them¬ 
selves during tlio rebellion, and rushed 
out on a detachment of our troops, 
intlictiug much loss before they vrorc 
despatched. A few yds. beyond tho 
milestone stands a Maltese cross. 

The Civil Station is admirably kept 
and well plante<l with line trees. On 
one side of a large central space are 
private residences and the Post Office, 
and on tlie other, the Public Offices, Law 
Coui-ts, Zil’a School, the cemetery, and 
tho Aligarh Institute, founded in 1864 
by tlie well-known Saiyad Ahmad Khan, 
K. C.S. 1., LL. D. The Libraiy contains 
more than 2000 volumes, and the 
reading-room is furnished with tho 
leading English and vernacular payiers. 
The Institute has a printing press and 
a newsijaper of its own, called the Ali¬ 
garh JmtUvic Gazette. Tho f^all 
Library was founded by the Hindus of 
iBigarii, andl is built in the modern 
Saracenic style. The old cemetery of 
48(K2 lies towards the Fort. 
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' Thoobjoctof chief interest at Aligarh assault of Aligarh and in'*the Battle of 
is the i^lo-Oriental College (about Laswari in 1803. 

1 m. from the rly. sta.), for the educa- In the City of KoU (pup. 02,000), at 

tion of Mohamraedana of the upper the top of a long and rather steep slope, 
class. It owes its foundation to the is the principal inosc^ue, with three 
patriotism and energy of Sir Saiyad central domes, two side domes, and 
Ahmad Khan, already mentioned, who four minarets. It was built by Sabit 
personally superintended its construe- Khan in 1728 during the pign of Mu- 
tion and organisation. The building hammad Shah. The architecture is in 
is on the plan of an Oxford or Cambridge the debased style of the last century, 
college, and is surrounded by gi-ounds yet the mostpio is by no means without 
covering about 100 acres. It was opened beauty and even dignity. The emin- 
in 1875, and has since made rapid pro- once on which it stands is called the 
gross. It consists of 2 departments, a Bala Kilah, and in it have been dis* 
college and a school; and its inmates, covered remains of Buddhist and Hindu 
some 200 boys and 80 young men, come temples, some of which have boon 
from all parts of India. The subjects placed in the compound of the Insti- 
taught are English, Sanscrit, Arabic, tuto. The domes are oS4)rick, the rest 
Persian, history, and mathoniatics. of the building is blocked kankar 
The.Principal and 2 Professors are Eng- and red sandstone, and the pinnacles 
lisli university men, and the Headmaster are gilt. The mosque is not in good 
of the school is also an MnglishTnan. repair. 

It is governed by a body of Moham- S.E. of the great mosque is the Afoti 
luedaii trustees, and is in no w'.ay con- Miisjul, or “Pearl Mosque,” In the 
nected with the state ; and unlike the city is a fine tank surrounded by small 
Government colleges, ivhich are unsec- Hindu temples and shrouded by magni- 
tarian, here the Mohammedan religion ficmit trees swarming with monkeys, 
is taught. Considerable i)roiiiiiienci! There are nearly 100 Tinainbarahs m 
is given to the eneouragoment of manly the town. The tomb of Gisu Elian is 
sports; and altogether the institution the most hcautiful. It is an open- 
marks a iicvr departure in the methods ])illarcd chattri, and is close to the 
of Indian education. ’Idgah. About i m., W. of the chief 

The Fort of Aligarh, 2 m. N. of tlic mosque, is a curious group of tombs, 
town of Koil, originally Imilt in l.'i21, 1’he central one is called the Shrine of 
was reconstructed by French engineers Shah Jamal, who is said to have lived 
in the 18th century. It is surrounded before Koil was taken by ’Alau-dm 
by a ditch 18 ft. deep and from 80 ft. Ghori. 

to 100 ft, wide. Tlic Fort is an oblong On the occasion of the Aligarh 
in plan, with an inside area of about annual Fa>ir (bold early in Feb.) a 
20 acres. At the N.W, angle there small temporary town is constructed 
are bomb-proof magazines. There is of bamboo, and surrounded by hundreds 
no garrison. The main entrance to tlm of tents. Shopkeepers bring the best 
Fort is on the N. There were barracks Indian art ware and fabrics from all 
in the Fort, but they have been pulled parts of the country for sale and ex¬ 
down. Perron’s house is | m. to the S. hibitioii. A horse fair is held at the 
of the Fort. same time, and an exhibition of agri- 

Botvveen the College and the Fort is cultural implements and prodiice. 
the House or a French There are also horse-races, wrestling- 

officer in the service of Sindia 1796- matches, and other entertainments, in 
1808. It has a square gateway in front, which the English re.sidents os well as 
with an arched cnti'ance and a guard- tlie natives take part. The occasion 
room above it. In the garden is a olTers %u unrivalled opportunity for 
well with a Persian inscription. witnessing tho inner life of an Indian 

The Jail is 1 m. 8. of muTon’s houfie. district. 

Outside the S. angle is a monument to 

tho memory of officers who fell in^tlw 97 m. Bathraa June, sta. The East 
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Indian, Eaih^y is here crossed by the 
Cawnpore-Acbnera line of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Hallway. 
From this junction Muttra and Bin- 
dnthan (lUe. 10) may easily be visited. 

The thriving town of llathras is 6 
m. from the Sta. It possesses a large 

tank and a municipal building for the 
benefit of ollicers on tour, 

127 m. Tundla June. (R.) A line from 
here runs W. into A(jra (Rte. 9), dis¬ 
tant 15 m. 

184 ni. Etawah sta.s^c (R.) (| m. N. 
of the town), properly Ilawah, from Ii\i, 
“a brick” (35,000 inhab.), has been the 
hcadcpiartcrs the district of the same 
name since 1856, loforc cvhieh Patiala 
and Sirhpura held the place succes¬ 
sively. It is said to have been founded 
about five centuries ago by Sangram 
Sing, a Chauhan chief, descended from 
the famous Prithi Kaj, King of 
Dcllii. 

The City stands picturesquely 
amongst a network of ravines on the 
N. bank of the Jumna, at a point 
where it bends sharply backwards on its 
own course, and between the river and 
the rly. It is divided info two parts, 
a ravine from N.W. to S.E. separating 
the old city on the S. from the new. 
The roads from Mainpnri unite outside 
the new city to the N.W. and form 
the which in the centre is 

cAit at right angles by the main road 
from Farrukhabad to Gwalior that 
traverses Etawah from N.E. to S.W. 
In the centre of tho city i.s lluim Cmtj, 
a public sipiare where tho corn and 
cotton-markets are hold; and adjoining 
it is a Sarai with a fine gateway. Half 
a mile of broken country extends 
between the city and the river to the 
S. On the W. is a barren plain with 
wildly rugged ravines, and 4 m. to the 
N. lies the Civil Station, with church, 
public garden, racket court, etc.; it is 
Weil ]>lautod with trees, and there is a 
belt of dark woods on the N. and E. 
sidcit. Ill a grove to the W. is the 
Asthdla, ail important Hindu mniple of 
the last century. 

The Jxmtm Mus^id, on high ground 
to >the ft. of tljie Qwalior Road going 


towards the Jumna, is an old. Buddhist 
temple, altered by the Mohammedans 
about 1430 a.d. According to Mr. 
Hume, it dates from the 5th century 
A. I), (see As. Soc. Jmmi. vol. xxxv.) 
The screen, 47 ft. high, before the dome 
is siiniiar to that of the Atala and 
Jumraa M usjids of Jaunpur. The lai;;ade 
is 130 ft. long, but only 20 ft. deep. 
Tho main portion is of block Icankar, 
wdth fragments of blue-stone in the 
walls, and with portions of ten granite 
columns. There are also plain pillars 
of light and red sandstone ; some have 
been cut in two, and used for various 
purposes. 

1 in. from the mosque the ruins of 
the Fort, built by Samarsi about 1120 
A. 11., stand on an eminence about 100 
ft. above the river. A comparatively 
modern and plain building—tho Barah- 
dari—crowns the hill, and commands 
a fine view over the Jumna to the S. 
The S. face of the fort is the most per¬ 
fect, with a bastion 33 ft. high, and 
another 24J ft. 'J’he Dutch traveller 
Johannes do Lact, in 1631, says : “ It 
is surrounded by a doulile wall. On 
it.s gate a human face is .sculptured, 
wdiich the Indians regard with awe, 
and worship it by anointing it profusely 
with oil.” The remains of the gate 
are still to be seen on the side of the 
hill. Tho well in it is 120 ft. deep. 
The fort w'as destroyed by order of 
Shiija’u Daulah. 

Tlie Bathing Ghats on tho Jumna 
just below tiic fort and along the hanks 
are picturesque and worth a visit. 
From tliem will be seen the conspicuous 
while spire of a modern Jain temple. 

271 in. CawNPORE {^Kanhpur) junc. 
sta.3ic The junction of four railways 
—East Indian ; Cawnporo Aebnora ; 
Cawnpore Lucknow ; Indian Midland. 
Comfortable and convenient waiting- 
rooms, and carriages easily obtained. 

The City (pop. 182,000) is situated 
on the right bank of tho Ganges; old 
Cawnpore is 2 m. to the N.W. of the 
IiTcsont city. The name means City 
of Kanli or Krishna; Karih meaning 
‘yiusband.”% It is a great emporium 
for haimess, shoes, and other leather* 
4voak. The sole interest attaching to 
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tliQ |)lace oriaoa from tho frightful 
maaaacres of tho Mutiny. 

The Mutiny.* 

The cantonment at the time of the 
Mutiny straggled for 6 or 7 ra,, and 
though containing an unusually large 
non-combatant population, was impru¬ 
dently garrisoned with about 3000 
Indian soldiers and only 60 Europeans. 
The Nana Saldb, the adopted son of 
Haji Rao Peshwa, whose claims to suc¬ 
ceed to the largo ]»ensiou enjoyed by 
tho ox*Peshwaliiul been ignored by tlie 
Rritish Goveniment, was living near 
at IMtImr, on friendly tonns with the 
English at Cawnporo. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler, a gallant veteran, 
tho general commanding the division 
in the spring of 18.57, doubting the 
fidelity of the Sepoys, resolved to store 
with provisions ono spot which should 
be a rallying point for those under liis 
charge. Tho natuml position to select 
was the magazine in the N.W. corner 
of the military lines, which rested on 
the river, and was surrounded by 
strong walls. But Wheeler decided 
against it, as he would have to with¬ 
draw the Sepoy guard, and feared that 
by showing his mistrust lie would 
hasten the rising. Tlio s]>ot ho chose 
was the centre of a plain where there 
were two barracks. Here he raised 
some earthworks about 4 ft. high, the 
ground being so bard tliat it was almost 
impossible to dig it, and so friable, that 
wlien dug, it ■w'ould not cohere. Ho 
applied to Sir H. LaAvrence for roin- 
forcemeuts, Avliicli were generously sent 
under Lieut. Ashe, and with Captain 
Fletcher Haye,s, military secretary, a 
man of rare courage and capacity. 
Wheeler, much against advice, asked 
Nana to lend a body of his own retainers 
for the defence of the Treasury and the 
Magazine. The same day (U2d May) all 
the non-combatants betook themselves 
to tho miserable entrenchment, which 
tho worst rider on the worst horso could 
have jumped over. Then took place 
such a frightful scene of confusion, 

1 For a Maphic account of the siege of 
Cawnpore, the traveller cannot So better than 

.ndvT. R. E. Holmes's Hintofy of the Indian 
Allen and Co. 


fright, and bod mana|oTnent, that 
Hayes wrote to the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment that he had never seen the like. 

On the night of the 4th of Juno the 
2(1 Cavalry rose and galloped off to 
Nawabganj, where tho treasure was. 

The 1st Ite^meiit N.J. followed them, 

and burned and plundered as they 
went. They sacked the Treasury, 
threw open the Jail, burned the Public 
Offices and the Records, and captured 
the Magazine with all its ammunition 
and artulery, with which they prepared 
to mai'ch to Delhi. The 53d and 56th 
eventually joined them, all but 80 men, 
who remained faithful to the'end of thoir 
lives. The whole body of mutineers 
then started on the majeh to Delhi, 
but Avere persiaidcd i.y'Nana’s emissary 
to rctuiD, and on 6th June Wheeler 
Avas Avarned by the Nana to expect on 
attack; and by noon tho siege of 
Cawnpore had begun. 

Never had a besieged garrison been 
called upon to do gteater things than 
this little body of about 300 English 
soldiers, hampered by eveiy di.sadvan- 
tage and exposed to the continuous lire 
of 3000 trained soldiers, Avell fed, 
lodged, and armed. Tho total number 
in the e7itrcnchmcnt is estimated at 
1000, aud tlicrc Averc heroes among 
them Avho livalled or even outdid all 
that had been done by En^lishnien 
before. To Captain Moore of the 32d 
has by common consent been assigned 
the first place in these ranks. Tltcre 
was only one Avell Avithin the entrench¬ 
ment, reached by passing over tho most 
exposed portion of the position. Before 
long provisions were scarce, and the 
barracks containing stores and surgical 
instruments (Saught fire on 13tli Juno. 
From tho first day the casualties were 
considerable and at dead of night the 
bodies Avere carried to a well outside 
tho ouclosure and lot down. Over 250 
were disposed of in this way in three 
weeks. 

On the 23d of June the enemy made 
a general attack, but were repulsed at 
all points ^ On the 25th a slip of paper 
AA’as bi'ought by a woman into the 
entrenchments od'ering a safe passage to 
Allahabad to all not '* connected with 
the acts of Lord DaUiousic/’ On the 
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pRlV w«8 an. armistice, and it was 
proposed that the British should sur- 
rciiuor tliolr fortified position, tliclr 

guns, and treasure, and sliould inai'ch 
out with thei)' arms, and 60 rounds of 
animuuittou for each man. The !Naua 
would give them safe conduct to the 
river-side, and supply boats to take 
them down tlie (lauges. Tliis was 
agreed to, and next morning, 27th 
June, those who liad survived marched 
down to the Sati Cliaura Ghat, and got 
into tho boats. It was 9 a.m. before 
the wlmle W'oro einbarkcil, and then a 
bugle sounded, tho native boatmen 
clambered -out of tlie boats, and a 
murderou.s firo of grape sliot and 
musketry ojiy.icd upon the wretched 
passengers, who Iwkd thiw been brought 
to tho sliambles. The thatch of the 
boats took lire, and the .sick and 


where, between the 7th and 14th of 
Jiily, 28 died. 

But retribution viiis at haudi On 

tlic 7til of July Gen. Havelock 
marched from Allahabad with 1000 
British soldiers, 130 Sikhs, 6 guns, and 
18 volunteer troopers. On llie 12th of 
July at 7 A.M. they halted at Belindah, 
4 III. from Fatehpur. Hero they were 
attacked by the Nana’s army, but it 
sullVrcd a crushing defeat, and Fatehpur, 
where great atrocities had been com¬ 
mitted by the rebels, was sacked by 
Tlavclock’s men. On tho 16th of July 
Havelock again defeated the rebels and 
di-ovc them over the bridge across the 
I’aiidunadi. The Nana was living 
riotously in a ]ialaco over tho iirisou, 
and learning that Havelock w'as ad¬ 
vancing upon him, issued an order to 
I massacre the women and children in 


wounded wore burned, while the Sepoys 
jumped into the water and butchered 
the rest. Orders then came from the 
Nana to kill no more ■women, and 
about 125 women, wounded and half- 
drowned, were then carried back to 
Cawnpore, 

One boat drifted down the river. 
Those on board propelled it as they 
could, but their numbers wore rapMly 
diminished by tlie lire from the hanks. 
For 36 hours they floated down stream 
pursued and attacked hy the enemy on 
all sides. On the second morning they 
woke to find ilieraselves in a side stn-am 
with Sepoys on the banks ready to ovia- 
whelm them. Tlie 11 soldiers who 
alone remained gallantly leapt ashore 
under 2 officers and dispersed the 
astounded erowd. But the boat had | 
drifted down stream out of sight and 
was lost to them. Four of these men— 
Mowbray Thomson, Delafoase, Privates 
Muqihy and Sullivan—being strong 
swimmers, reached the Oudh shore, and 
alone lived to tell the’story of Cawn¬ 
pore, The boat was subscc^uently over¬ 
taken hy the enemy and 80 people w'ere 
brought back. The men wore then by 
order of the Nana all shot, and the 
women and children sent to ^le Savadu 
to join tlie 126 whom for his own pur- 
'poaeo Nana had rescued at the Massacre 
, Qhat. T'hey wej^ afteiwards removed 
: to a smaU houro called Bibi-garh,, 


the Bihi-garli, The few men among 
tlic luisoncis wore brought out and 
killed in liis presence. A jiarty of 
Sepoys were then ordered to shoot tho 
w’oiiicn, but they intentionalJy missed 
tlieir aim. Then a party of butcliera 
wore .sent in with swords and long 
knives. Soon the shrieks ceased, but 
groan.s continued all through the night. 
In the morning the dead and dying, 
and a fl'.w ehildrcu almo.st unhurt, 
were pitched into an adjoining vii'elL 

The Nana then went out to oppose 
llavoloek with 5000 men and a foniiid- 
ablc tiuin of artillery, but the battle 
(16th of July) ended in the confused 
flight of the rebels. On the 17th 
Havelock marched on to occupy the 
cantonment, but ere he reached it he 
learned the mournful story of the 
massacres. 

Four months later Cawnpore was 
the scene, once more, of bloody engage¬ 
ments. Sir Colin Campbell marched 
thence on tho 9th of November 1867 
to relieve Lucknow, leaving belaud him 
for tho protection of Cawnpore, his base 
of operations, 450 European infantry, 
47 men of tlie Naval Brigade, and 20 
gunners, who with a few Sikhs manned 
a baitei-y of four ^ins, commanded by 
Major-Gen. Windliam. On the 27th 
/>f November Sir, Colin marched back 
to Cawnpo:^ having with him, 2000 
. wpraen, children, si^, and wounded, 
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and the treasure whieh had been rescued 
from Ludmow. On near^ the Bridge 
of Boats, on the 28th, Sir Colin saw a 

conflagration, which proved that the 
enemy had taken the city of Cawnporo. 

Tantia Topi, at the head of the 
Gwalior insurgents, about 15,000 men, 
had marched on Cawupore, and by 
well-concerted movements, completed 
on the 19th of November, iiad cut off 
Cawnporc from all communication with 
the W. and N.W., from which its sup¬ 
plies had been obtained.^ On the 26th 
Windham engaged Tantia Topi’s ad¬ 
vanced column of 3000 nu'u and 6 
heavy guns. A flerce battle ensued, 
and Windham’s forces were eventually 
driven from their positions, and thence 
almost to the Ganges. It was a decided 
defeat, and the enemy took posses.sion 
of the town, and committed it to the 
flames, and the town of Cawnpore, tlie 
theatre, the clothing, and stores pre- 
j>ared for the refugees from ImckiiOAV 
foil into the hands of the rebels. Soon 
after sunset Sir Colin anived. Having 
despatched his convoy of ladies and 
wounded to Allahabad, Sir Colin on 
December 6tli took the initiative. His 
arrau^ments for the battle were most 
skilful and completely successful; the 
Gwalior camp, with all its .stores ami 
magazines, was taken, and the enemy 
routed with great slaughter. 


Sights of Cawnpore. 

On the "way from the rly. sta. to 
the Memorial Church an enclosure is 
passed containing some, interesting 
monuments and heart-rending inscrip¬ 
tions. 

The Memorial Church is built in the 
Romanesg^ne style, it cost over £20,000, 
and was consecrated in 1875. It adjoins 
the site of General Wheeler’s entrench¬ 
ment, and contains a series of inscrip¬ 
tions to those who fell near here in the 
Mutiny. The best view of Cawnporo 
is obtained from the belfry. To tlie 
S. W. is seen among the trees the Savada 
Kothi, where the fugitives from Fateh- 
garh were killed by the Nana’s order. 
To the W. is the Railway Station ;afto 

1 For graphic accounta of this period see 
ffoio I won m V%a<ivia Crow.—Kavanagh. « 


the N. of it the Goverjftment Steam 
Flour Mills ; N. of these, again, is the 
City, marked byimmerouswbiteMOdas 

and minarets in this direction; and 
N.W. of the church is Christchurch, 
the church of the Civil Lines; due N. 
is the Memorial School, not far hrom the 
bank of the Gauges ; and in the same 
direction, but nearer, is the Metbodist 
Chui-cli. N.E., about 260 yds. from 
the Memorial Church, is the old church, 
a small ugly building, and S. £. of it are 
the Artillery Lines; the N. 1. Lines are 
due S. of the church. Outside the 
Church i.s a railed memorial slab w’ith 
an inscription commemorating “those 
who were the first to meet their death,” 

Jline 1857. A few yard*ifrom the porch 
of the Churcii is anfftliOT enclosure with 
a cross marking where 

" Lie the remains of 
Major Euwaru Vibart, 

2ii Regt. Jjight Cavalry. 

An<l about 70 officers and solcliors, 

Wlio, after cscajiing from the 
Massacre at Cawnpore, 

On the 27tli of June 18fi7, 

Were captured by tlie ix*bels at Bhivrajpnr, 
And murdered on the 1st of July.^'^ 

Beyond this, on the S. of the Church, 
i.s the .site of the Entrenchment where 
Wheeler with his small band of soldiers 
and the EuroTiean and Eurasian resi¬ 
dents for 21 days were exposed to the 
cruel fire of Nana’s troops. It is a mere 
bare field, and within the enclosure is the 
well where so many women and children 
wore shot whilst getting water. A few 
yard.s N. stood two barracks; one of 
them w'as the hospital of Wheeler’s 
force, and both were exposed to a merci¬ 
less fire from all sides. 

The Masnao'c Ghat is about jj m. N. 
by E. of the church. A grassy road 
between banks 10 ft. or 12 ft high 
lined with trees, among which toe 
murderers concealed themselves, leads 
down to the river. On the bank is a 
temple to Shiva, of hexagonal shape, 
old and going to min. Steps lead 
from this temple to an enclosed flight 
of steps, which in the cold season 
descent^ to the water, but in the rains 
are covered almost to the top. 1 m. 
up the stream is the fine bridge of the 
Oudh and Bohilcimd Railway. Close 
to this was the pontoon, or Boat 
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J&ridget over^liich the convoy, 3 m. 
long, of women and wounded, brought 
from Lucknow by Sir Colin, passed, 
and here "Windham had a small en¬ 
trenched camp on the Caw:i[>ore side, 
into which, as has been previously 
narrated, bo was driven after three 

days’ lighting witli Uie relifils, riniii ilie, 

2(>th to the 2Uth of November 1857. 

ChrhtcJi'urch; close to the Bank of 
Bengal, is the ('ivil Station church, and 
has no pretensiona to architectural 
)>eauty. It contains Uiblcls to persons 
killed in the Mutiny. 

'I'ho Memorial Jl'eH and Gai'dens are 
about a furlong to the E. of Christ¬ 
church. They extcml '<»ver 80 acres, 
Iirettily laid i^^t, and over the fatal 
well a mound lSi«»l>een «ais(‘d, which 
slopes u[)W!irds until it is crowned by 
a handsome octagonal flothic screen 
designed by the late Sir Henry Yule, 
R.K., 0.15. In the centre of tlio en¬ 
closure, on the actual well, containing 
the botlics of some 200 victims, is the 
figure of the Aujje.l of the Jirmrrent ion 
in white marble, by Maroclu.tti, witli 
arms cvos.scd on her breast, as if resigned 
to the Al I nighty W ill, c.'ich 1 iiiiid h (ild i ng 
a palm, the emblem of peace. Over 
the arch is inscribed, “Tlvcse are they 
which came out of great iiihul.atiou.” 
Arouml the wall which nmrks the 
circle of the well is; “ Saered to the 
jterpetml Memonf of <i ijrt/tf com^Htinf tf 
Chrislian people, chiejhj U'vinrn, and 
Childrni, who vear this sjiot vrre crvrlhf 
murdered by the folloiccrs of the rebel 
Kana JJhuudtt ]‘ant; of Jiilhnr, and 
cfiM, the dying with the dead, into the 
well heJo'iv, on the, urth day of July, 
AWCCCLrjf." Close to the inoiiii- 
inent is a small enclosed cemetery, filled 
with bright llowcis and shrubs. Tw'o 
of the tombs are to the memory of tlie 
w'oraen and children of tlie 1st Com¬ 
pany, 6th Battery, BcngM Artillmy, 
and those of lI.M.’s 32d Regiment, who 
■were .slaughtei-ed near this spot, 18ih 
of July 1857. 


The Ganges Canal, which coT«mcnces 
At;|rtiniwar, terminates at Cawnpore. 

1^90 m. lUahAbad jnne. sta. (see 

11 ^* 1 ). 
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Calcutta by the Eapt Irdian 
Railway loop line to Azimoanj, 
MiriisHEDABAn, andBEIIIIAMI'UU, 
AND TO MAI.DAH, GaUR, AND 
BANDirAH, IIEJOTNING THE MAIN 
I.TNE AT LuCKEESERAI. 

From the Howrah sta. Calcutta it is 

75 m. to Khana June, (see Bte. 1). 
Here the looji line branches off N. to 

145 ni. Nalhati June. sta. 

[ricro it is necessary to change again,, 
leaving the loop line and hranclung. E. 
along the Nalhati State Kly. to 

27 m. Azimganj, on the rt. bank 
of the Bhagiratlii river, opposite Mur- 
.shcdabiid. This is a clean, well-kept 
town, inhabited by Jain merchants, 
who came originally from Ajmere 200 
years ago, and have built several hand¬ 
some te.ui])l('.a. The Bliagirathi is hero 
700 ft. bvo.ad, and mes in the rains 25 
ft, when the current runs 7 m. an hour. 
To roach Murshedahad it is necessary 
to cross this river by a ferry. On the 
farther (E.) side tlicro is a metalled 
road W'hicli j>{Uises through stiuggling 
bazaars, and past some tine houso.s 
belonging to the leading Kyans, for 5 
m, to 

Murshedahad on the 1. bank of the 
Bliagirathi, chief city of tlic district 
of the I'anio name, an uninteresting 
]>laec of ai.out 39,000 inhab. It is the 
ivsidfcn',c of the Nawab of Bengal, and 
is called after the great Nawab M urshed 
Kuli Khan, though originally the name 
w'as JMaksndabad. It was a prosperous 
place in the last century, and owed much 
of its wealth to its being upon the lino 
of trado from the interior of Asia to 
the European settlements on the 
Hooghly. 

Tliough the population is decreasing, 
a good many wealthy Jain mei’chants 
may yet be found here, who deal in 
car vedivory—a speciality of the place, — 
embroideries, musical instruments, etc. 

^he Jtaft Festival is still celebrated 
hei'e, in honour of Khwaja Khizr (the 
yrogliot Elias). On^ certain nights 
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during the rainy soiMon thourands of has been lifted np 6 ft. in the air by a 
litUe rafta, each bearing one or two vast tree which has grown up from a 
sweetmeats and each caiTyine a lighted seedling beneath it. The inscription 
lamp, are set adoat down the stream, is in rersian, with the date 1637. 
At the same time thero is a great dis- S.W. of it and 2 ra. S. of the city 
]»lay of Jh’oworks from a huge raft is 

hearing a mock fortre.ss upon it. The Motijhil, or I’earl Lake, a beauti* 

Nuttierous brick buildings stand ful spot; but hardly a relic remains of 
along the banks of the river, some with its former splendour, when it was sur- 

g ai-dens, and all in a dense jungle of rounded by palaces. It contains a good 
amboos and other trees, which com- many alligators, 
plotely hide the dwellings below when The Khmh Bagh, “Garden of 
seen from the roof of the palace,—the Happiness,” the old cemetery of the 
best place for a view in the neighbour- Nawabs, is opposite to the Motijhil on 
hoo<l. the rt. bank of the river. It consists 

The chief object of interest is the of 3 walled enclosures. The enti’ancc to 
PaloM of tlic Ndwal), which with the the outer one, planted with flowers 
surrounding buildings enclosed by a and shady trees, is irgi&t the E., close 
wall goes by the name of the Nim7iuU to where sorlfe ruined ghats stretch 
JCiln. It is situated on the river-bank, down to the deserted bed of tlfe Bhagi- 
aliont ibo centre of the town, and is in ratlii, which now flows in another 
the Italian style, somewhat resembling channel. In the central enclosi\re are 
Government House at Calcutta, and was the tombs of the good Nawab Ali Vardi 
built in 1837,.it a cost of i^l67,000. Khan and his grandson Siraiu Daiilah. 
The architect was General Maclood of They arc almost level with tno ground, 
the Beng. Eng. It faces N., and is 80 and .arc covered with chadars of gold 
ft, high. In the entrance room is a embroidery. The third enclosure con- 
picture of the Nawab Nazim aiul tains a tank and Mnzalfar K,hana, The 
(General Macleod. Thero is a circular /Mian Bagh is also a cemetery and 
Darbar room, and a Hanqncting-room well-shaded garden. 

290 ft. long, with a i)icture of the burial The Kiztvinat College is exclusively 
of Sir .John Moore, by Marshall, at tlie for relatives of the Nawab. 

W. end. The Armoury is quite worthy The Ceineterif of JTafar Ounj, about 
of a visit, and the jewels are remarkaldy 1 m. to the N. of the palace of Mursheda- 
line. In the Library are some very bad, is that of the Nawabs Nazim 

rare MSS. Altogether the palace is a appointed by the English ; it diflers in 

fine modern building, and there are some respects from all others of the 
good views from it over the river and kind in India. Opposite the. gate, and 
surroundings. on the farther side of the road, is a 

The Zenana is to rt, of the main handsome mosque. Tlie person in 
entrance at the back of the palace. charge of the cemetery, which covcm 

In the same enclosure witli the several acres, has a plan which shows 

palace is the Tnmmharah or house of all the tombs. These are very well 
prayer, built 1847. kept, and almost every inch of ground 

.Tnst outside the city S. E. is the is occupied. The farthest tomb at the 
Kuttara (or Kutra) containing the E. end is that of Gaiiharu-nisa Begam, 
Tomb of Mnrshid KuU Khan. It was who was the daughter of Nasiru’l mulk. 
constructed on the model of the Great There ai“e seventy-seven Karis or Scrip- 
Mos<jue at Mecca, has 2 minarets 70 ture-readers at this cemetery, who reM 
ft. high, but is now in ruins. the Koran in three portions, so that 

Near this, and 60 yds. from the road, every third day the whole Koran is 
is the the sister gun to that read through, 

at Dacca, It is 17^ ft. long, with a Murshedabad district is noted for 
l^irth of 6 ft. at the broach. T^e calibre^ silk industry. The villagers rear thJ^ 
IS 6 in. This cannon, which had been silkworm at home, and sell the cocoons 
left lying on the ground for many years, deo the spinners, who export it. Silk- 
[JndiaJ a 
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clotk and handkorcliiofs are Troreii 
here on hand-looms. 

The principal Indigo Factories in the 
district arc at Akraganj, Patkabuvi, and 
Dumkol. 

There is still Pig-dkking to be had 
in the district. 

The Nawab’a Stables for clcpliants 
and horses are on the road to licrhain- 

E nr, 5 ni. below Murshedabad on the 
bank of the river. 

At 3 in. S. of Mnrshedabad, 1. of the 
road, is a magnificent avenue of deodar 
trees, extending fi'om 2 to 3 in. This 
avenue leads to Maidajnir, the old 
civil station, now abandoned. 


BerhampufVsp.lk, is a town of 
23,000 inhabitants, aiiti is the civil 
headquarters of the district. After 
the battle of Tlassey, as the factory- 
house at Kasim IJasiar, 'where Wairen 
Hastings rested, had been de-stroyed by 
Siraju Daulah, Iicrhain})ur was idioson 
as a hcaltliy site for 

Tho I{u7Tae^s, which cost £302,270 
to build. The cantonments of liurham- 
pnr will always bo notorious as the 
scene of the first overt act of mutiny 
in 1857.’ On the ‘25th of February the 
19th Kcgt. N. 1. refused to receive 
their ammunition, for which they were 
marched down to liai-rackpur and dis¬ 
banded. The great square, formed by 
the barracks is calleil Cantonmoni 
S(jnare or Barrack Stpiare. 

The A'ijto Ccimlcrif is \ in. to the 
N.K. Here arc said to be interred 
(see Shd. Aw. of Beng. vol. ix. ]». 77), 
George Thomas, the iamous Irish ad¬ 
venturer, wdio' made for himself a 
principality in Rajputana, whhh he 
failed to keep; Creighton, the ex¬ 
plorer of Gaur, and tlie hero of Mrs. 
Sherwood's well - known tale Lillie 
Jfenry and his BcAirer. 

There is an old English Cemetery at 
Kasim Bazar, about 3 m. to the N.W. 
of Barrack Srniarc. lu it arc the tombs 
of Warren Hastings’s first wife (d. 
1759) and daughter. 

. The Dutch Cemetery, which is rn. to 
tho W. of the English, contains 43 
i^^CHnbs, of which only four are in¬ 
scribed. 

■ See KayVs Sepoy War. • 


PlafiBGcalled from Palast the Btiim 
frondosa tree, is 25 m. by road S. of 
Kasim Bazar. It is a bad road, and 
three relays of ponies are required to 
make the jouniey. Clive’s position is 
marked by a mound close to the river, 
on which ho placed his gnus, and by a 
simple monument raised by the Bengal 
Government. It a])})cars from old 
maps tliat at the time of the battle the 
Bliagirathi flowed more to the W., 
where, in fact, an old channel can be 
clearly traced.] 

The traveller must return throngh 
Murshedabad to Nalluiti in order to 
rejoin the ily. and continue along the 
loop lijic to 

195 m. Tin Pahar junc. sta. 

[A branch line runs N.E. (7 m.) to 

202 m. Bajmahal sin., a sub-dis¬ 
trict of the Santal I’arganahs. The 
town stands on the W. or right hank 
of the G.angcs. This place was once 
the cajutal of Bengal, aiid has many 
historical associations. The traveller 
will here have an opportunity ofsoeiiif 
Ihc remarkable tribe of Santals. 

I’aimahal up to 1592 A.n. was known 
as Agiiialial, but when Rajah Man Sing, 
Akbar’s famous Raji>ut general, re¬ 
turned from tlu! conquest of Orissa in 
1.592 A.I)., ho made it the scat of his 
government, and changed its name to 
Rajmahal. He also began to build a 
palace and a Hindu tem]dc, but the 
report having sju-ead that he w'as build¬ 
ing an idolatrous temple, to avoid the 
wrath of Akhar he turned it into a 
mosjpie, and ehaiigod the name of the 
tow’n to Akhainagar. In 1607 Islam 
Khan transferred the seat of govern¬ 
ment to Dacca, but it was again brought 
to Rajmahal by Sultan Shuja in 1639. 
In the beginning of the next century 
Murshed Kuli Khan transferred the 
government to Murshedabad, and Raj¬ 
mahal fell into decay. In 1863 the 
Ganges abandoned its channel and 
Bajmahal was left 3 m. distant from the 
main stream, only to be approached by 
^steamers during the rain.s. This much 
accelerated the decay of the pfaco. 

• On the opposite side of the ro^ froin 
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Station an? 1/1)6 Oollector's Office and was the scat of tiulring cotton and 
other public buildings. Not far from silk manufacturesj and the French and 
the rly. ata. arc remains of a building Dutch had factories at it. The English 
calledthcjS'wgfijDa^a'/i, “hall of stone,” factory, established in 1666, how- 
It is 100 ft. long from N. to S., and ever, was always at English Bazar, 
has three doors of black basalt in the lower down the Mahananda, and on 
ceiitre. This is said to hav«i been part the opposite bank of the river. The 
of the palace of Sultan Shuja, son of pop. is 4700. The Golden Mosque at 
Jehangir, and Governor of Behar. Old Maldah is scarcely worth a visit. 

The Maitui Tank is | m. duo W. of The ruins of Gaur and Panduah, suc- 
the CutcJierry. At its S. end is a ressive capitals of Bengal, are interest- 
massive brick building, with an Arabic ing only to the anti/piarian. The sites 
inscription in the Tughra character; of these old cities are being rapidly 
and 100 yds. to the S. is the Maiua turned under the plough, and the dense 
Mosque. jungles which 30 years ago sheltered 

T’he Iladaf is 4 m. to the N.W. tigers and leopards no longer exist.' 
The road leads through a forest of tall 

trees, with ruined buildings at inter- Gaur was the metadjOlis of Bengal 
vals. At li m. it passes a solid brick under its Hindu Enigs. Its most 
building on the.right hand, oaPed the ancient name was Lalchnauti, a oor- 
Taksal, or IMint, with walls 5^ ft. ruptioii of Lakshmaiuiwati. But the 
thick. The Hadaf ruins are about 200 name of Gaur also is of primeval au- 
yds. off the road to the left through a tiquity, as is found in the Quariya 
thick low jungle. The entrance is by Brakmana. Its knoivn history begins 
the £. gateway, which is much injured, with its conquest in 1204 a.d.^ by the 
The traveller then finds himself in a Moliamincdans, who made it the chief 
quadrangle. The mos/jne proper has centre of their power in Bengal for 
a fa(;ade 200 ft. long, with seven arches, more than three eenturicjs. When the 
cacli 22 ft. high. In the coiitre of the Afghan kings of Bengal became inde- 
quadraiiglc is a reservoir, with ste])s ])cudent, they made Panduah their 
(lown to the water. The whole i.s now capital, and for building purposes they 
much mined and covered with jungle, robbed Gaur of all the material that 

The distance from Kajmabal to could bo removed. TI)is accounts for 
Kuglisli Bazar, the head/iiiartcrs of the number of sculptured Hindu stones 
the Maldah district, is 24 m. There is amongst the ruins of Panduah. When 
ii steam ferry across the Ganges at Panduah was in its turn deserted, Gaur 
Kajinahai. again became the capital, and was called 

.laniiatahail, “tcrresfvial paradise,” 

English Bazar (12,500 inhab.) is which name occurs in the.4m-i-yfl"6«ry. 
situated on the rt. bank of the Mahan- Daud Khan was the last of the Afghan 
anda about 4 m. below Old Mahlali, kiug.s, and his state w'as absorbed into 
from which tlie district takes its Akbar’s empire in 1.573 a.d. 
name. The place is not frequented The dimensions of the city proper, 
by travellers, and arrangements for the within the great continuous embank- 
journey should bo made by writing to ment, are 7i m. from N. to S., and 1 
the magistrate at Maldah a week before- to 2 m. broad. The W. side w'as washed 
hand. The distance from English by the Ganges, which flowed where the 
Bazar to Gaur is about 8 m. as the channel of the little Bhagirathi now 
crow flies, and to the Adina Mosque at is. I’he E. side was protected by the 
Panduah, 12 m. Mahananda and by swamps. On the 

Old Maldah is at the confluonce of S. the Mahananda joined the Ganges, 
the Knlindri with the Mahananda. It and left kittle space for an enemy to 
i» an admirable position for river-traffic, encamp. On the N. a fortification 6 
and probably rose to prosperity as the m. long extends in an irregular curve 
port of the Mohammedan capital of j niocliiTiann says 119 Sa.d. ; Mr. Tljoreas 
Panduah. During the last century-^ 1202 ; Major Raverly, 1194. 
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froln the old channel of the Bhagirathi 

at Sonaiala to ]iear the Mahauanila 

and Bholahat. This rampart is' 100 
ft. wide at base. At the N.E. part of 
tlic curve is a gate, protected Ijy a 
strong outwork in tlie form of a (luad- 
raut, through whifjh a higli emliankcd 
road passes N. and S. In this outwork 
is tli6 tomb of a MoliammctJun saint. 
Near the N.E, corner, at the continence 
of the Kalindri and tlio Mahaiiainla, 
aro the ruins of a mivar. N. of the 
rampart aro the remains of the palace of 
Balal Sen, an early Hindu king. 

Behind the rampart lay the N. 
suburb of the city, in \yhich is tlic most 
celelmilcd piece of artificial water in 
Bengal, the D^, 1600 yd.s. 

long by 800 broad. It <lates fi'om il26 
A.i). The water is still i)uro and sweet. 
On the bank is the tomb of Makbdum 
Shaik Akbi iSiraju-din and a .small 
mosque. Both building.s are endowed 
and kept in fair lepair. AV. of thi.s 
suburb is a [/htU called S’adu’llali|)ur 
leading down to the sacred jiver ; .ami 
S. of it lie the ruins of the city, defended 
by a strong rampart and ditch, to¬ 
wards the Mahanamla the rami)nrt is 
double, ami in most parts there have 
been two iiumouso ditches, ami in places 
three. 

To the S., on the Bhagivallii, w.as 
the (iitjvir.l, 1 m. long from N. lo 
S., and from 600 to 800 yd.s. broad. 
The brick wall has been very strong, 
with many Hanking angles, and round 
bastious at the corners. Outside the 
N. entraiieo have been several fine 
gates or triumpluil ai'chcs. In the 
S. E. eorner of the citadel wjus the 
palacc, surrounded by a brick wall 
66 ft. high, and 8 ft. thick, with <au 
ornamented eorni»‘e,—hence calleil the 
“Boris Gaji” wall. A little N. of 
the pabice arc remains, of tlio royal 
tombs, where Husain Shah and other 
kings were buried. In the citadel are 
two .mosques ; tho^,smaller one, called 
the Kadam llanul, built by Husain 
Shah, is kept in good repair by an 
endowment. Mr. Feignssoii^.ays of its 
btylo: “ It is uoithcr like that of Delhi 
nor that of Jaunpur, nor auy other 
atvle, bqt one purely local, and not 
considerablo merit in itself 


its principal characterlsrio being 

lieavy, slioit Pinal’s of stone support* 

ing i>ointed arches, and vaults in brick. 
The .solidity of the supports goes far to 
redeem the inherent weaknc.SH of brick 
architecliiro. It also presents, though 
in a very subdued form, tsho curved 
linear form of the roof, wdiich is so 
eharaeteristic of the style. The 
Kadam Ra.sul was built % Nusrat 
Shah, in 937 a.h. ==1530 a.d.” Just 
outside the E. wall of tlie citadel i.s a 
lofty brick tow'cr, knowm as IHr ’Asa 
Minar, which had a chamber wuth four 
windows at the to]), to which access 
was gained by a winding stair. Dr. 
Hunter .says : “One of the most inter¬ 
esting of the antiquities of the place is 
a 'm inar. For two-thirds of the height 
it is a ])olygoii of twelve sides j above 
that circular until it attains the height 
of 84 ft. The door is at some distfince 
from the prcsiuit leve.l of the ground ; 
ami altogetluM" it locks more like au 
Iri.sli round tower thaua'»i/j/flr.r.” There 
is or was an iiiHcri])tiou on tliis inonu- 
ineiit, which ascribed its erection to 
Feroz Sliali. 

Tlie finest ruin in Oaur is Ihat of tlie 
GoUlni Mosque or liarah Dimonzah. 
It is close to tlie N. E. comer of tlie 
citadel. It measures 180 ft. from N. 
to S., 69 ft. from E. to W., and is 20 
ft. high. The entrance is by au arched 
giitcway of stone 26 ft. in licigbt, 
.and 6 ft. in breadth. The mosque 
in plan is oblong, and originally con¬ 
sisted of four sc])arate colomiado.s, 
arched ami roofed over, and covered 
by haiidsomo domc.s, in all 44 in 
iininber. Six minarets or c.olumns of 
brown stone faced with black marble 
adorn the building; bands of blue 
marble about 12 in. in breadth embrace 
tlie column from the base to the capital, 
ami .arc adorned wuth a profusion of 
flower-work carved in marble. The 
dome.s arc built of brick. The whole 
a])j)oarancc of this building is strikingly 
grand, exhibiting the taste and munifi¬ 
cence of the prince who erected it. The 
oorridor is so large that one can ride 
through it on an elephant, and so enter 
^he Dakhil or “ Salami Gate,” the N. 
entrance to the forfr. This beautiful 
gifte is built of small red bricks, and 
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has been adorned with embossed bricks, 
wKich can still bd seen on the towers 

at the four corners. The arch of the 
gateway is about 30 ft. high, and forms 
a corridor H2 ft. long. 

The Sultan Mosque is also called the 
painted mosque, from the bricks being 
enamelled in green, yellow, blue, and 
white, and arranged iu bands. The 
effect must have been very striking. 

The Jemti^ra mosque is remarkable 
for the specimens of embossed brick¬ 
work with which the front is adorned. 

About li m. N. of the Citadel is a 
space of 600 sq. yds., bounded by a 
rampart and ditch, known as the 
Flower Garden. Between it and the 
Citadel is the Piyaswari, “Abode of 
Thirst,” a tank of bad w'atcr, wliicli is 
said to liave been given to condemned 
criminals. Major Francklin describes 
it as excellent water. 

Ill the S. wall of the city is a fine 
central gate called the Kottvidi Dar- 
imzahy and S. from it 8tretchc.s an 
immense suburb called Forozepur. In 
it is the lesser Golden Mosqioi, wliicli 
Buchanan Hamilton praises, and 
itavenshavr calls ” the gem of Gaur.” 

Pauduah is 20 m. N.E. from Gaur, 
and 12 in. N.E. from Maldah. It was 
called by the Mohaiiunedau.s Ferouibad, 
The first independent King of Bengal 
made it his capital. A road paved 
with brick, from 12 ft. to 15 ft. wide, 
passes through Pamliiah. Almost all 
the monuimuits are on the borders of 
this imd. Near the middle is a bridge 
of three arches, the materials of which 
have evidently been brought from the 
Hindu temples at Gaur, as figures of 
men and animals are sculptured on 
them. On approaching the ruins from 
the S., the first objects that attract 
attention are the 17th eent. shrines of 
Maklidum Shah Jalal, and his grand¬ 
son Kutb 'Alarm Shah, w'hich are en¬ 
dowed with 28,000 acres of land. To 
the N. stands the small Golden Mostpic, 
with granite walls and ten brick domes. 
An Arabic inscription says that it w'as 
bnilt by Makhdum Snaik, son of 
Muhammad Al-Khalidi, in 990 a.h.* 
N. of this mosque is another, called 
JBSdakhh having cost a lakh. It us 


perhaps one of,the finest examples of 

the Bengali tomh. It ie 60 ft. aq.,' 

covered by one dome, and contains the 
remains of Ghiasu-din, his wife, and 
his daughter-in-law. It is completely 
covered with trees, which axe growing 
out of it and will destroy it. 2 m. 
beyond it is the tomb of Sikandar, 
father of Ghiasu-din, and tlie greatest 
of the monarchs who made Fanduah 
their capital. It forms part df the great 
mosque, called the Adina Uusjid, 
the finest specimens of Mogul archi¬ 
tecture in Lower Bengal. It was built 
about 1360 by Seeuuder Shah, and 
shows traces of having been constructed 
out of Hindu and even Buddhistic 
remains. The “Bjji^’lhist railing" 
round the Wffrontlfs incapable of any 
otlier explanation. The Kiblah and 
Aliinbah (pulpit) are gems of stone 
carving. According to Mr. Ferguifson 
the ground-plan and dimensions are 
exactly siiuilav to those of the Great 
Mu.s(}uc at Damascus. It extends 500 
ft. from N. to S., and 300 ft. from E. 
to W. This .space is subdivided by 
Lransvej'se brick walls and stone pillars 
into 127 squares, each covered by a 
dome. On tlie outside are many small 
windows, highly decorated with carved 
tiles <lisposed in arclies. The mosque 
pro[)cr is composed of a central apart¬ 
ment and tw'o wings. It is 62 ft. 
high in the centre from the floor to the 
middle of tlie dome. 

The only other ruin of note iu 
I’audiiah is the Sataisgarh, said to have 
been the king's palace. It is situated* 
opposite the Adina Mosque, and is 
enveloped iu the mo.st dense ju^lo. 

There are a great luimher of tigers 
and panthers in and near Gaur and 
I’auduah, and in the Bariudra tract and 
the jungles E. of them; but the English 
sportsman who desires to hunt them 
must be prepared to .spend time and 
money, and must take advice from 
experienced Nimrods who know the 
locality.] 


Fi*om Tin Fahar sta. tlic loop l^no 
continues N. to 

291 m. Jamalpore sta. (R.), and re¬ 
joins the main E. 1. Ely. at 
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India 


\262 m. La^eeserai June. sta. (see j tho N'orthern Bengal Railway com* 
1). meiices; it is metro gauge. 

' I 

At 24 m. from Sara Ghat is Nattore 
sta. (Ft.), D.B.1 

111 m. Parbatipur Jiino.t'sia. (R.), 
from whence tho line towards Assam 
runs B. through Ruugporc. 

173 m. Jalpaigu]!l sta. (R.), D. B. A 
town with a poj), of 8000. Formerly 
a military cantonment, hiit now a civil 
.station ; chief place of a district of the 
.saiue name. 




ROUTE 20 


FttOM Calcutta by Kv.stkrn Bkncal 
Railwav to Darjkeuxcj 

3atc 

Rte, 1) by the Seiiidiih .stl/tion 


196 m. Silliguri sta. (R.), D.B. The 
The travollei'‘^iavc.s Carcutta (end of 1 y. term inns of the Northern Bengal 

liv till' 8ii>'!Liil!i.h sWinimi. 


45 ni. Ranaghat junc. .stii., D.B. 
[Branch lino Jfi. for Bongong and 
Khoohia.] 

103 in. Poradaha junc. .sta. [Brandi 
line E, for Goulnndo Ghat (50 m.) on 
the Oange.s, Rte. 20i).J 


120 m. Damookdea sta., on the right 
.bank of tlio Gjingu.s. Here a .steam 
feiTy is in readiness to take passengc.rs 
across the river to Sara Ghat. The 
distance from the station to the steamer 
varies from time to time, as all the 
rivers in this part of India have a 
tendency to cliauge their com’.so. The 
variations in tho bed of the Ganges at 
^ various places connocted with this 
: :milway, by necessitating changes of 
mlway stations, and the removal of 
lines of rail, have caused great ein- 
barras^ent. Sir William irnntcr.say.s: 
“Fluvial changes on so great a scale 
had boon onooiintered at the river- 
orossing, where the Northej*n Bengal 
; Railv^ay begins and the Eastern Bengal 
Railway ends, that no costly or 
permanent terminus has yet becu 
attempted.” 

The distance from the right bank 
. sta. jbo Sara Qhat sta., on tlic left bank, 
is about 13 m., of which a eoii.sidorahlo 
. distance is Oljt temporary raiK laid on 
. ,th^A:.saud . ...dry season. The 

by feny steamer occu- 


Railway. 

From thus place to Darjeeling the 
journey is unule by the Hiinidaynn 
Uuilwtuj on a gauge of 2 ft. The' 
di.stance i,s 50 m., and the Unm occu[iied 
eight hour.s. 

'file lino is e.onstruc1.»!d in tho most 
snlistantial manner, with' heavy .steel 
rails ^ 10 lbs. to tlie yd.) The loco- 
motive.s, .speciiilly dc.signed by Messrs. 
Sharpe and Stewart of Manche.stcr, 
weigh 10 tons. The .speed of the trains, 
hoth up .and down, is not allowed 
to exceed 7 m. an hour, alLhough on 
.special occasions 16 m. has been easily 
attained. By the present speed 
travellers .ascend over 1000 ft. an hour. 
It is worthy of note that this is the 
first work of tho kind for which the 
capital ve.'juircd has been raised entirely 
in India. 

It i.s o.s.s‘mtial to m.akc thi.s journey 
l:y daylight. Travelin's arc strontfli/ 
advised to have extra warm clothing at 
hand, also a warm wrapper for the feet, 
as the transition of temperature from 
the plains to the mountaius is very 
groat. Tlicy should jiroyide themselves 
■with veils, as tho dust and blaek.s from 
th('. engine fly into their faces. Those 
who ait on tho front seats of the open 
carriages are e.spccially inconvenienced. 


At Sookna sta., 7 m. from Silliguri, 

the cars begin to ascend. The turns 
(, ■ 

■ 1 A bcll.will be ma^ at Nattora to arouse 

p At .smT^i a*”" *“ 
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are very sharp, and at each a fresh 
landscape of surpassing beauty is 
opened out. The sides of the mountain 
are clothed with lofty trees and masses 
of jungle, with graceful tree-ferns in 
the gullies at the higher altitudes. At 
about 15 ni. the cars pass round a spur 
which projects from the mountain, ajul 
the line runs on tlio edge of a precipice 
of 1000 ft. Breakfast can be taken at 

19^ m. Teendaria (R.) 

At 30 m. Kurseong sta. ^(R.), D.B., 
there are tea-gardens, with Eiirop(;aTi 
managers and medical men residing on 
them. Kurseong is 5000 ft. above sea- 
level. Those who stray olf the main 
])aths in damp weather must take pre¬ 
cautions against the leeche.s, which are 
umnerous. There arc no tigers, but 
j)anthors sometime.s carry off cattle. 

50 m. Darjeeling sta. I'ln*. beauty 
of its situation, u])oii a narrow ridge 
high (0000 ft.) above the bed of the 
tireat Raiijit River, the mouiitaiii- 
sidc scattered over with villas and 
buiigalow.s, and the colossal background 
of llimalayan giants lowering above 
it: these, together with il.s moderate 
temperature, which neither exceeds 80" 
in summer nor falls below 30° in w inter, 
tend to make Darjeeling a most agree¬ 
able residence, and have rctulorcd it the 
mo,st im])ortant sanitnriuin of Bengal. 

Tbc District of Darjeeling (pop. 
over 155,000) is divided into tivo por¬ 
tions : the N. is froiri 4000 to 9000 ft. 
above tbc S(!a-lcvol ; the. S., or Mwnwjt 
consists of the spurs of the iirst range 
of the Hiniiilayas and the idain-s thence 
to the Zil’a of lliingporc. Mountains 
which rise to between 12,000 and 13,000 
ft. divide it from Nipal. When Dr. 
Campbell took charge in 1839, there 
were only 20 families in the whole 
district: he i-emained superintendent 
for 22 years, built the bazaar, the cut- 
eberry, and cbmeh, made roads, and 
established a coiivaldscont dcy)0t at 
Jelapahar, the Military Canlonment 
S.- of Darjeeling. 

The Town. On the Mall is thef^and- 
steiid and a drinking fountain erected 
to the meinojry of Ashley Rden. i)The 
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old Secretariat i.s a fine^arge bungalow 
on a wide plateau, which looks ui^rc 
secure from a landslip than any other 
house about. 

Above the Secretariat is St. AfSAreyfs . 
Church ; the foundation-stone of which 
w'as laid by Bishop Milinan in 1670. 

The old church dates fl^in 1843, 
'J'hcro are tablets in it to George W. 
Aylmer Lloyd, C.B., Licnt.-Gen. H.M.’8 
Bengal Army, who died at Darjeeling 
1865, aged 70. To his personal influ¬ 
ence with the Rajah of Sikkim, Bengal 
is indebted for the sanitarium of Dav; 
jecling. 

Another tablet is— 

In Mcmnriftm 

CIIARLO'l'TK, CO^TEHS CANNING, . 

« NovwAocr 1802 . 

Tijere is also a Union Chapd, in Attpk-" 
land Road. About ^ m. beyond the 
elmrch is The Shrahbery, the laige and ', 
cf)mfortablc residence of the Limit.- 
(iovci'nor of Bengal, who spends May 
aiul Juno, ,Se])tembcr and October here. 

The Ellen Sanitarium or Gonnaleicent 
J[os}ntal is a most corispicuoiVJ^'build- 
iiig: it is in the charge of the Olewev 
,Si.stci’.s. 

Tlie principal Bazaar is in the centre - 
of the town, and is w'ell w'orth a Visit. 
On Sundays the bazaars are so thronged 
tliat it is diilicult to make way through., 
them. There will be seen numbers of 
jdclurcsque natives from 'IHI parte— ■ 
Lcpchas, Limbus, Bhntias, Thibetans. 
!Nipalesc, and Baliaris mixed up with 
the Indian servants of European gen^- 
men and Hindus as w'cll as iRa'iMisi 
Cashuu!i ic.s, and Tarsi sliopkeepeiu. 

There is an interesting Buddhist 
toinjile of a distinctly Thibetan type in 
the pictures(|ne village of Bbutia Buatl, 

1 m. from Darjeeling. It is worthy of 
a visit not only bn account of the 
temple, but also to see the hilLpeople 
who inhabit the small village. 

The Botanical Gardens at Bttnganm 
contain an interesting collection of 
trees and plants peculiar to the 
Himalayas. 

Rfbm Darjeeling the highest Moixu- 
tain Feaka in the world can be seen 
of these the loftiest is M<mvt Everest^ 
29,002 ft., visible from THger 3Ul (afl 
m. ride from Darjeeling) or from Jekh. 
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pahatf the military cantonment, though I 
the dietanco is at least 1*20 m. The | 
other peaks visible from Darjeeling or 
Jelapahar are: Kinchiujaiiga, 28,156 
ft. high, 45 in. distant; Janr, 25,804 
ft. ; Kabrn, 24,015 ft, ; Chuinalari, 
23,943 ft., 84 ra. distant; Pauhaiiri, 
23.186 ft.’ ; Donkin, 23,176 ft. 73 ni. 
distant; Baudlm, 22,017 ft.; Narsingli, 
19,146 ft, 32 m. distant; lllack liock, 
17,572 ft. ; and Chonuinko, 17,325 ft. 

Consequently the great attraction of 
Darjeeling is its unrivalled Scenery, 
which is unspeakably grand and im¬ 
possible to paint in words; but there 
are many views, ami particnlarly that of 
Kiiicliinjanga, whieb inipre.ss the mind 
more .and inorccv^^yy time tbfit they are 
seen. Too often, nlimrluiiaLely, clouds 
veil the highest peaks for days together, 
but at times tlie.se roll away, and dis¬ 
play the bare granite .summits. One 
looks over the lofty hills and across a 
vast chasm to the line of perpetual 
snow, about 17,000 ft. high, on the 
side of the stupendous Kinebiujanga. 
Above that rises a glittering white 
wall, and then it seems as if the .sky 
were rent and the view' is closed by 
enormous masses of bare rock. 'I’lierc 
is one special feature in the summit of 
Kinchinjanga, and that is a lofty wall 
of granite of prodigious breadth, which 
appears to divide the summit into two 
portions, ^ 

The elfcet is much more gr.and than 
11 it were one great mass of snow. The 
extraordinary grandeur of this scene is 
heightened by the colouring given to 
it by the rising and setting sun, or by 
the moon. 

The chief industry of Darjeeling is 
the cultivation and manufacture of Tm. 
The date of its commencement is 1856, 
when the first tea-garden w'as opened. 
There are now nearly 200 covering ,an 
area of some 50,000 acres, tind the out¬ 
put in 1882-3, a particularly favourable 
year, was over 8,000,000 lbs. 

There is not much game to be had 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Daijeeling, but to the able pedostoian, 
the botanist, the lover of the pictur- 
esmie, . there are endless 

KOUridoiu to be made oil foot. 

(1^7 A good rider, or strong Alpine 


climber, may make an interesting ex¬ 
pedition of 4 days by Tongluto Fh^lut, 
in the heart of the snows. The dis¬ 
tances are to 

Toiiglu (10,070 ft.) 23 ni.; thence to 

/SWtfitfcpAo (11,975 ft.), 15 m.(pas.sing 

JCala Pakri (10,130 ft.)); thence to 

Phnllut (11,811 ft.), 13 m. (passing 
Suhirhim (11,684 ft.)). The views 
arc niaguificciit. Tlntre is a good D.B. 
at each of the above stations. Pro¬ 
visions and bedding must be taken. 

(2.) Another very favourite and in¬ 
teresting excursion is to the Cana 
Bridge oixr the. Great liavjit River^ 
6000 ft. below'. An excellent road has 
been made, by which the w'hole descent 
ciiu be easily performed on ponies, the 
distiince by the road being 11 m. The 
zones of vegetation .are clcsirly marked, 
first by'’ the oak, chestnut, and mag- 
noli.a, which grow from 10,000 ft. to 
7000 ft. ; .secondly, below 6500 ft. by 
the Ahoi)hila (jiqnntr/e or tree-fern (to 
be seen from the Himalayas to the 
Maliiy'an Peninsula, .Jav.a, and in Cey¬ 
lon) ; thirdly, by’^ the Calamus and 
Plftctocomiii palms (6500 ft. is the 
upper limit of palms in Sikkim); 
fourthly, by the wild plantain, which 
in lower elevations is luplaccd by a 
larger kind. At 1000 ft. below Darjeel¬ 
ing is a line wooded spur called Liboug, 
w’licrc English fruit trees flourish, ami 
the tea-plant also succeeds admirably. 
Helow is the village of Oing, surrounded 
by steeps cultivated principally with 
tea, also with rice, maize, and millet. 

At 10 u*. distance from Darj('eling 
is tike junction of the Banjit with the 
Bangmp. The Tinnjit’s foaming stream 
runs through a liensc forest. From the 
opi»osite direction the Rangmo comes 
tearing down from the top of Sonchal, 
7000 it. above. Its roar Ls heard and 
its course is visible, but its channel is 
so deep that the stream itself is no¬ 
where seen. Cane bridges are made by 
stretching two parallel canes across the 
stream; from them hang others in 
loops, and along tlio luoj^s are laid one 
or two bamboo stems for flooring. 
Cross pieces, below this flooring, hang 
from*the two upper canes, and servo 
to keep them apart. The traveller 
graaps 9jie of the canes in either hand 
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and walks along tbe loose bamboos laid 
on tbe swinging loops, the rattling of 
which is not calculated to inspire con- 
iideiice. Even with bare feet it is 
often dillicult to Avalk, them being fre¬ 
quently but one bamboo for the feet, 
and if the fastening is loose it tilts up, 
leaving the traveller snspended over the 
torrent by tbe slender canes ; yet here 
a Lepclia, carrying 140 lbs. on bis back, 
crosses without hesitation, sloAvly but 
steadily and with perfect contidence, 

Earther down is tfte jwieMon of the 
Banjit with the Teesta, which is sea- 
green and muddy, while the Great 
llaiijit is dark green and very clear. 
The Teesta is much the broader, 
deeper, and more rajdd. This expedi¬ 
tion Avill take two days. 

If time pcniiits, it is well worth 
following down the Teesta valley to 
Silliguri (see above) instead of return¬ 
ing by train from Darjeeling. 

(3.) Senchal, 8610 ft., is clearly seen 
from Jclapahar, and is about 6 in. off. 
It used to be a depot for European 
troops. The water for Darjeeling is 
taken in jiipes from the Senchal springs. 
An expedition may be made to it, start¬ 
ing early in Llio morning. It is com¬ 
paratively easy of access, and from .lela- 
pahar the path along tbe ridge of the 
inoiiiitains may lie seen. This path 
abounds in rare and beautiful jilants, 
and traverses iiiagnificent forests of 
oak, magnolia, and rhododendron. 

Oaks, laurels, maples, biroh, chestnut, 
hydrangea, a species of lig, and tlircc 
Chinese and Jajianese kinds, arc the 
l)rinci})al trees ; tbe (•omiuon busbe.s 
being Ancnba, Skimmia, and the 
curious Helwingia, with little cluster 
of flowers on the centre of the leaf, 
like Butcher’s Broom. In sjiring im¬ 
mense broad-leaved arums .spring up, 
Avith green or purple-striped hoods 
that end in tail-like threads, 18 in. 
long, which lie along the ground ; and 
there are various kinds of Con vail aria, 
Baris, Begonia, and other beautiful 
flowering herbs. Nearly thirty ferns 
may Iw gathered on this excursion, 
including many of great beauty and 
rarity, but the tree-fern doesmot asennd 
so high. Grasses are very rare in 
these woods, except the dwaif bambes, 


now cultivated in thS open air in 
England. 


ROUTE 20a 

The A.ssam Valley and Braiima- 
ruriiA — Calcutta to Dibru- 
GAiin hyGauhati (for Shillong). 

^,^'hc Vnlley 

A traveller Avisbiiig to visit the As¬ 
sam valley, if unencumbered with heavy 
luggage and not averse to many changes 
of conveyance, AA'ill find the mail route 
the most expeditioAis. Whethev coming 
from Calcutta or Darjeeling, he leaves 
the main line of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway at Farbatipur junc. sta. (see 
Ktu. 20) and proceeds along the bmuch 
line E. to 

23 m. Bungpore stn., D.B. 

33 m. Kaunia sta., D.B., on the banks 
of the Teesta river. Here there is a 
Avide ferry to * 

Teesta, D.B., on the E. bank of the 
river (a line branches N. to Magalhat 
in 2 hr.) The Eastern Bengal Ely. 
(iiortheru section) continues E. by tram- 
Avays, Avith changes at river-crossings 
ac(‘,ordiijg to tlio season of the year, to 
KuTitjmm, on the Dharla river, and to 

Jatrapur, on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra river. Hero the River 
Steam Navigation Co.’.s AA-oH-ai)pointed 
steamers ^ arc in readiness to take pas- 

I Tlie.se steamers, or others in connection 
with Uiein, start daily every morning from 
the terminus of the E. Bengal Bly. at Goa- 
himU) Ghat (sec Rte. 20b) for Dhubrl, where 
passengers change on to the mail steamer. 
This v(‘Ate into Assam (though many lioiirs 
longer) is preferred by some to that via, Buug- 
poi-c and Kaunia, as it avoids the crossing of 
the two great rivers, the Teesta and the 
Dharla, and the consequent changing and re- 
changing hrom txains to ferry-boats. ■ 
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sengcrs and niaila on board. These 
ttteainora tough at the civil station of, 

Dhubrl, Jjt D. B., on the right bank of 
the Brahmaputra river, in lat. 26“ 2' N., 
and long. 90° 2' E., at tlio point where 
the great river leaves the Assam valley 
and turns S. towards the Bay of Bengal. 
The steamer roaches Goalpara about 
noon the day alter leaving Dhnbri, and 
(Jmihati the following nigbt. The 
traveller can proceed the next day to 
TezporCf the day after to JVif/riling for 
Manipur, and about 24 hrs. later he 
will reach IKbnajarh, the present limit 
to the navigation. 


The Smh'V^apKtra IHvei' 

The time occupied in a ^journey up 
the Assam valley is so considerable, 
that travellers are not recomnicmled 
to nndertake it if they liavo no interi-st 
in the Viovince or no friend to visit. 
If they do ascend the river, they must 
remember that the cold wind eau.sed 
by the movement of the vcs.sel is most 
penetrating, and warm clothes are 
absolutely necessary. I’lio scenery, 
however, in many places i.s striking: 
on the rt. (1. bank) arc the Oaro Hills, 
and away on the 1. the grand range of 
the Himalayas, and thewooilcd Bhutan 
Hills in the middle distance: the snowy 
range is kept in sight all the way up 
the river, and is .seen to s])ecial advaii- 
iage at sunrise. At Goalpara, D.B., 
situated at the foot of a conical hill (1. 
bank), may be seen picturesque native 
merchants and wild hill tribesmen, who 
come down from the mountains to ti-adc 
in skins, etc. Near the little station of 
Gauhatl,}^ O.B.(]. bank), the scenery is 
beautiful. The river there assumes the 
appearaneo of an extensive lake with 
mountainous and wooded 8hor&.s, but 
except at Goalpara, Gaubati, and two 
or three other places there are no per¬ 
manent buildings on the banks or any¬ 
where in sight. On the sandbanks 
alligators arc to be seen basking in the 
sun. Close to Gaubati is Pencock Island 
in the middle of the river with #temple 
upon it, and at a sbhrt distance from 
tne station there is another temple at 
tbb top of a hill, approached by nights 


summit. There is a railway in contom- 
platibn from Gaubati N.E. to Oolaghat 

.and S.W. to Nigriting, Calcutta, and 
Chittagong, 

['I’hei-e is a very good road 63 m. from 
Ganhati S. to 

Shillong, i/c. D. B., the headquarters of 
the Assam Government, and a military, 
cantonment. The mad-side vegetation 
in itself makes this journey a pleasure. 
There is a daily tonga-ponv-sorvicc iu 
8 hr. to Shillong, hut if t&e traveller 
tlesircs to bo independent, he should 
engage a tonga beforehand by address- 
the manager of tonga service at 
Ganhati. There are small D.Bs. at 
Bavni Hat, 16 in,, at Naya Bungalow, 
45 m., aiul Bor]iani, 54 ni.; and at the 
half-way house, Nang])oh, there is a 
very comfortalilo Imngalow, with ser¬ 
vants and all nece.ssarics. After the 
last bungalow at Borpani the ascent 
becomes nearly continuous, and the 
pine forests (^Pinns Kasya) give the 
lam [.scape a European appearance. 
Height of Shillong is 4900 ft. above 
sea-level. Average rainfall 87'll in. 
The temperature seldom reaches 80“ 
E. There is an almost total ab.scnce 
of mist, the great drawback of Indian 
hill-stations. M'hesocircuimstances make 
Shillong one of the most desh'ablo hill 
residences iu Iiulia.] 

About 75 m. above Ganhati is Tezpore 
(rt. hank), D. B., and about the same 
distance farther is Nigriting (1. hank). 

[Here pa3,scjjgcis for (2104 m.) Mani¬ 
pur leave the steamer. There is a good 
road to (17 m.) Golaghat, thence to 
Samaguling in 67 m., good road, ex¬ 
cept during the rain.s, through dense 
jungle. 34 in. farther is Kohima, 
tolerable road hut hilly, and 92| in. 
beyond, through hilly but well culti¬ 
vated country, is Manipur, the scene 
of the lamentable disaster in 1891, 
when Mr. Grimston the Resident, Mr. 
Quinton the Commissioner, with several 
British officers and their men, wore 
treacherously maissacred by the natives. 

Manijmv can also ho approached from 
CacLar (Silchar) (see Rte. 20n).] 

At Dibrugarh, D.B. (about 70 m. N.E. 
of*Kigriting), there are thbusands of 
acres under tea-cultivation,traversed by 


ste]» wliioh wind round to the rf^rafiroad which runs through the dis- 
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trict. The Goal Mims in the neigh* 
bourhood are extensive and are said to 
be UUitiUe of their hind, and there^re 
also Petroleum. Sprhigs. 

Tea PlantaMons 

There are centres of Tea-growing all 
along the upjwr Brahmaputra valley. 

The first of importance is Tezpore, 
about 260 in. above Dhubri. From 
there they extend all the way as far 
as Dibnigarh. 

Persons who wish to visit the Tea- 
districts should furnish themselves with 
introductions ^ to some of the planters, 
who are very glad to receive visitors 
properly accredited. 'Fhcre are immcr- 
ousD.Bs. scattered over the countiy, 
with bridle-roads to all, and driving- 
roads to most of the Tea-gardens from 
the stations on the Brahmaputra. A 
note to the manager of an estate en¬ 
closing &n introductioii would eussure 
the visitor being met at the station by 
a carriage. If the traveller wishes to 
be independent, it is a good ]dan to 
take a pony nj) from Calcutta (ota 
(loalundo) and ride from one plantation 
to another throughout the district: the 
owner will have no dilliculty in .soiling 
it, if it is a good one, before lie returns. 
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CALfUj'iTa TO Dacca and >SYUiKr 
VALTiKY nvGOALUNDO ANll NAR- 
AINOAN.T. 

Dacca and the Sylhet Valley 
I For Hue from Calcutta to Poradaba 
jimc. sta. (103 ni.) see Rte. 20.] 

150 ra. Gldalimdo Ohat sta. if., the 
terminus of the Eastern Bengal- Kail- 

1 From personal flriends or from the London 
and Calcutta agents. 


DACCA AISTD miBM VALLBt 

^Bkj, is close to the‘function of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers, which ' 
below this point are called the Meghna 
river, and form a very large body of 
water several miles across. 

Goaluiido has no permanent build¬ 
ings, as the river banks at this point 
have for many years past changed con¬ 
stantly and destroyed everything that 
lia.s been built. 

“ During tlie rains the forces work 
with uncontrollable fury. The now 
(railway) terminus at Goalundo has 
sufiered from a disastrous accident. 
Up to 1875 the Goalundo station stood, 
upon a ma.ssive embankment near the <• 
water’s edge, protected by masonry 
spurs running out+ the river. About 
£130,000-'had b«ilii spent upon these 
protective works, and it was hoped 
that eugiiiecriiig skill bad conquered , 
the violence of the Gangotio floods. 
But ill Augii.st 1875 the solid masonry 
spurs, the railway station, and the 
magistrates’ court, were all swept away» 
ami dccji water covered their site. A 
new Goalundo terminus had to be 
creeled 2 m. inland from the former 
river-bank ” (Hunter). 

There are plenty of native boats at 
Goalundo, and a regular daily .service 
by steamer to Naraiugaiy (104 m.) 
and to Dliubri for Assam (3 or 4 days), 
see rte. 20r«. 

254 ni.Narainganj, D.B.,is the port of 
Dacca, and the terminus of the Narain- 
iianj-JJacca-Myinensing Eailway (pop. 
13,000). There are several old forts in 
tlie neighbourhood, built by Mir Jumla 
in the 17 th century ; and almost opjmsite 
stands the Kudam Mosul, a small 
mosiiue held in great repute by the 
local Moliamniedaii.s. 

[10 ni. Dacca {DJtakah) sta.,D. B. 
(83,760 inbab.), was fonnerly a city of 
groat importance, but lias fallen into 
decay owing to the fact that the river- 
system of this part of India has com¬ 
pletely changeil w'ithin tliis‘century, 
aud..Dacca, oiicc the cajiital of Bengal, 
is now cut off from the rest of the 
Province by a vast body of water diffi¬ 
cult and often dangerous to navigate in 
small craft. 
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The city looKd well from the river, Tlie Fort was built hy Ibrahim Khan* 
haring many fine modern buildings the fifth Moj^il governor, in 1690. In 
facing the stream. First there is the 17||^ J’afar Khan remored the court to 
So\m of a rich Hindu Seth, then comes Murshedabad. 


what was the House of Zamindar Wyse, 
an Englishman who acquired a largo, 
fortune, and possessed extraoi-dinary 
inflnence ; not far off is the Palace of 
the Nmoab, whose family is one of 
the most distinguished in Bengal, and 
celebrated for thebr clmritalde acts. 
Beyond the palace is the Milford 
Hospital, a fine building. 

The two principal streets of the city 
cross each other .at riglit angles. One 
extends from the Lai Bagh palace to 

the Solai creek, and is uver 2 in. long, 

It runs parallel t»\jthe river, and has 
branch streets leadi% to the landing- 
places. The other leads to the canton¬ 
ment N. of the town, and is 1^ m. 
long. At the junction of tlie streets i.s 
a square, with a garden in the centre. 
The Church is 100 yds. S. of the Coin- 
mis.siouer’s house. 

At ^ m. from the church is the well- 
kept C&inetcry. It contains a small 
tank, and some fine trees. In the centre 
is a handsome stone gatcw'ay, which 
marks the limit of the old cemetery. 
The older tombs arc within thi.s gate¬ 
way. Tlierc is a finely sculpturetl 
mausoleum here 40 ft. high, with 
columns of a })cculiar kind, pro])ably 
the tomb of some Mohammedan of 
rank. In 1575, w'hon Akbar’s generals 
reduced Bengal, Suiiliargaoii was the 
chief commercial city ; the Emperor 
Jehangir mode Dacca the rositleuce of 
the governor, and called the city Jeliaii- 
giniagar. 

Notwithstanding the riches and 
celebrity of Dacca, there are few old 
buildings of any importance left. On 
the S. bank of the river, near the centre 
of the city, is the great Kntra (built 
in 1645 A.!)., according to Hunter), 
which means “arched building.” It 
bears an inscription with the date 1625. 
The small Katra was built by Aniiru’l 
umra Shaistah Khan, in 1663. 'I’o tlie 
K. of the town is the Lai Bayh, Ljguii 
by Muhammad ’Azim, son of Shah 
Jehah, in 1677, and probably never 
finished., The walls are of rod brick, 
and ver^vsolid. 


A considerable quantity of gold and 
silver pliUe of original design and 
excellent workmanship is still made at 
Dacca, cliiefly for export to Calcutta ; 
also gold and silver filigree work of 
great excellence. The manufacture of 
shell bracelets is a speciality. 

The once celebrated - Dacca muslins 
— ahrawan, or “ running water,” 
howa, or “woven &iv" subhanam, or 
“eveningdew'”—are almost a thing of 
the ])ast; and the demand in Europe 

for the old cotton flowered and spiiggcd 

muslin has almost entirely fallen off. 
But there is a brisk and inci'casing 
domand for tussore embroidered imisliiis 
{kiisidas) ; and other kinds of muslin, 
striped {dorias), checkered {charkana), 
and figured (Jamdani), are still made 
here. 

The most pleasant drive at Dacca is 
round the Itace-coiirse, about 1 m. W. 
of the church. S. of it is a fine country 
villa holouging to the Nawab, 

Dacca is a good place for Pigsticking 
and Tiger shooting. Tlicre are cxteii- 
aivo ruins at Suiihargaou, but they can 
be visited only on an elejdiaiit. 

Much of the country about Dacca is 
under water hi the raiuy sea.soii, from 
June to October. 

Tlie rJy. from Dacca proceeds N. to 

85 m. Myrnensing sta. (II.)] 

Tliere is a daily steamer from Nar- 
aingLMij N.E. to Fenchuganj in Bylliot 
Disirict, tho head of the navigatioji on 
tlie Kusiara river in dry weather. Tlic 
journey occui»ie.s 2 days. (Fenchuganj 
is in a direct line 14 m. S. of Sylhet.) 
In dry weather it is necessary to take 
country boats from here to Caebar 
(Silchar). 

In tho rainy season there is direct 
steamer communication betw'een Nar- 
ainganj as far as Cachar. [From 
Cachar td Manipux (see Bto. 20i\) the 
distance is lOS m. ; there are several 
officers’ Best Houses along this rte., 
but the road, in places, is Tittle better 
than a jungle track.] In connection 
witD tke daily service a steamer runs 



once or 

Oachar to CJhatacSiP??'^ 
the di7-weather navi§S-<^®» of 
Surma river. v.,. 

From Cbatack a boat 
steamer) takes a trovoUer in Jialf a^y 
to Co'mpanyganj, whence there is a stearfi' 
tratftway to Teria Ohat,T). H.,at the foot 
of the likhaBia Hills. At this place there 
*ia a small D.B. From Teria Ghatto 
Cherra-Funjl^, D.15., on the crest of 
the hill, there is a fjood but very steep 
bridle-path. 'I’ho distance is 10 m., the 
ascent 4500 ft. Special arraiigeraenta 
would have to be made for ponies, but 
coolies can bo got at Teria in the 
morning. 

From May to October the traveller 
must expect heavy rain on the southern 
face of the Khasia Hills, and all baggage, 
specially bedding, must bo ])ro])(jrly 
jnotooted by waterproof covering of 
some sort. Tlic nature of the rain can 
be understood by the fact that the 
aremijR yearly fall measured at Cherra- 
rnnji from i877 to 1881 was 4G3 in. 
It is said that in 18<)1 Iho total rainfall 
WHS 806 in. There is a good seam of 
coal from 3j| to 4 ft. at Cherra-l’unji. 

The distance to Shillong (sec Kto. 
20a) is 32 m. by a good road. A tonga 
may bo obtained by adilrcssing the 
manager of tonga service at Shillong. 
There is a .small D.B. at Scrarim, 8 ni. 
from Cherra-ruiiji, and a good one at 
Dampep, half-way to Sliillong. The 
journey from I'cria to Shillong is fatigu¬ 
ing, and the tiavellcr may have to 
rough it and to wait in .some discom¬ 
fort the arrival of hi.s luggage at the 
different stages, hut the scenery is 
magnificent and the c.limato very de¬ 
lightful. "Warm wraps are absolutely 
necessary., 

Shillong is much more conveiiieutly 
reached from the H. via Dhuhri, iho 
Brahmaputra river, and Gaiihati, as 
described in Rte. 20a. 


ROUTE 21 

Calcutta by Fat.sb Point to 

(Jagannatii), Black PagojSa, 
Bhuvane-siiwaii, and Cuttack. 

^ Much time is saved, in this journey 
traveller can find a steamer that 
touotlift. at Puri (Jagannath), but his 
doing so'^dijicertaiii. If he does not, 
he must revelfi,? the route here given, 
laud at Fahe and proceed 

to Cuttack. Tiio 'distances are as 


follows:— 

'' V 


Distaiiees inMUcs 

I’laccs. 

from Fort Wiiliun 


by river. ^ 

1 

• 

___ ___ 

** Miles. Furlougs. 

Kitlflerpnr 

1 0 

. Otirdcn House 

2 . 7 

llaigiinj . 

5 6 

■ Falta House . 

28 6 

1 Lower Falta . 

35 0 

; Dianioml Harbour . 

47 6 

Kedgeriic 

07 0 

Fal-su Point Light- 


house . 

216 * 0 

Puri 

276 0 


I'hcre is a rly. from Calcutta to 
Diamond Harbour (38 ni. in 2 to 3 
hrs.) The steamer will probably 
anchor for the first day at Kedgeree, 
near the iiioiil li of the Hooghly, and will 
reach False Point the next evening. 
From November till the middle of 
March the sea is generally calm, with 
light winds, and it is during this period 
that the voyage should be made ; after 
that the surf becomes very heavy along 
the coa.st, and sometimes excnssivoly 
dangerous. 

False Point Harbour. — Large 
steamers are obliged to lie out at some 
distance from its mouth. For small 
vessels the harbour is safe and conveni¬ 
ent, being foriue<l by two spits—Long 
l.sland and Dowdeswell Island.. The 
Harbour - master’s house is now 2 m. 
from Point Ready, at the end of the 
spit, and the station is called Hookey- 
tollah, which there is a post and 
telegraph oifibe. Hookeytollah was 
completely washed away, and the 
Harbour-master, his wife, and 3 chil¬ 
dren, moat of his staff, and aliout 90 
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natives, were drowned by the Cyclone 
Wove of the 22d September 1886. The 
wtion has since been rebuilt, and a 
l^e masonry refuge house surrounded 
with a good bund faced with stone has 
been erSited, also a D. IJ. 

From Point I’almyraa to False Poijij^ 
Light is only about 30 ni. as the c»dw j 
flies, and False Point Lighthouspirre now- 
6i m. os the crow flics from l>jfnt Ready. 

The locality derives kfs nainc from 
the circumatanoo ahiiis procce<liiig 
N. fre(iuontly wtistook it for Point 
Palmyras, a«^'acgrce farther N. A 
Liijhilmi^^\\as been erected about 
4 the crow flies from Point 

This lighthouse is built of 
*^re(idish gi'anito,o with a large while 
star in the centre, and is '<129 ft. higli. 
It was lighted in 1838, and has a white 
flashing ligh^ False Point Liglit is 
now a first order Dioptric Occulting 
Light, visible 26 sees., and dark 4 sees., 
and can be seen 19 m. 

In the dense jungle round the light¬ 
house timers arc to be found, but should 
not be traeketl except in tlie company 
of exiwriencod hunters. Tlio alligators 
are of prodigious size, some Limes 30 
ft. in length. One was killed with 
40 lbs. weight of women’s bangles in 
its stomach ; two of tlioso bangles 
weigh 1 lb. There are excellent fish 
in the harbour, hut few or no lisher- 
pien. Good oysters are obtainaldc in 
the harbour. It is not possible to 

proceed to Fiiri (Ja<faiinatii) by land 

from Dow'deswell Lsland, as tlie Devi 
and 4 other rivers intervene. There 
is no regular accommodation of .any 
description for travellers at False Point, 
but a steam launch from Cuttack (65 
m. from tlie harbour) generally meets 
the weekly steamers ifrom Calcutta, 
which invariably touch at False Point; 
but even on this launch passengers 
have to supply their own food, as none 
is carried on board. 

Failin^he launch there are, how¬ 
ever, plenty of masavlah boats, wliich 
opme off to ships unleas the surf be 
^igry bad indeed. Even in the »calmcBt 
"wifiather thS surf extends about 80 yds., 
imd the boat is thrown up at such an 
^igle, that it appears as if the crew 
mtLat be precipitated into the water. 


PURI,* D.B. T1m»' distance from 
False Point Harbftfir to Puri i.s 68 m. 
There is no abpitKV w'hatever for a vessel 
at Puri. Circuit Home is near the 
ia roomy, and Eiiglislimen 
fmAj'^rometimes allowed to stop there, 
j^ho Church is about 80 yds. distant. 

The town of Puri is about 1^ m. in 
breadth from E. to W., that is, from 
tlie sea to the Madhupur river, and ^ 
3J m. long from N. to S., that is, from * 
Ihilikhand to Loknath Temple. The 
pop. is 22,000. But during the great 
festivals this number is increased by 
100,000 pilgrims. The town covora 
an area of 1871 acres, including the 
Kshetra, or sacred jirecincts. It is a 
city of lodging-houses, and the streets 
are. mean and narrow, except the Bara- 
daml, or road for the Rath of Jagan- 
natli, w'hen he goes from his temple to 
his coniitry-house. This road run? " 
through the centre of the town N. and 
S., and is in ])liiccs ^ furlong wide. 
The town is destitute of commerce, 
and is entirely imiintaiued by the 
income of the Great Tem'^le, and 
the otierings made to it, Tlie cu- 
clowmeiits of the temple provide a 
total annual income of £31,000; and 
the oUcriiigs of pilgrims amount to 
at least £37,000 a year : no one comes 
empty-handed. The richer pilgrims 
heap gold and silver and jew’els at 
the feet of the god, or spread before 
him charters and title-deeds, convey- 

ihg lauds iu distent provinces. Every 

one, from the richest to the poorest, 
gives beyond liis ability ; many cripple 
thoir foriuiics for the rest of their lives ; 
and thousands die on the way home. 
Ranjit Sing bequeathed tlie Koh-i-Nur 
to jaganiiath, though fortmiately it 
never readied its destination. Thera 
more than 6000 male adults as 


are 


priests, warders of the temple, and 
pilgrim guides, and, including the mon¬ 
astic establishments, and the guides 
who roam tlirough India to escort pil- 
grimsjihero are probably not less than 
20,00(rmeu, women, and children de¬ 
pendent on Jugannath. The immediate' 
attendants on tb aged are divided into 86 
orders and 97 claves.. - At the head of 
all is the Rajah of'Etifirdlia, whq re* 
tprcBents the royal house of Orissa, and 
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wno is the Uetb, swEer pilgrims rash forward to ^aw ^i sCWM 

temple. There ^ gets of may have fallen accidentally beaeath its 

servants to put the fa . ^ ^ wheels. In some inetaneos also yotar- 

ancl bathe him, and a been known to throw them- 


<-o bod, to dress wheels. 

® mini*'K riViiAMtt 1*10 rl in.4 bfkV( 


Jagannath (Juggiiruatli) (Sansfik. ' giving rise to the popular notices of 
“ Lord of the Universe ”) is a name o> ^he Car of Jagaunath. The number of 
Ki’ishna; worshipped as Vishnu at the g^i^iJes,'however, has been gi'eatly 

famous shrine of Puri, in Orissa. The exagm».jraied ’ and since Orissa came 



Si nil’ 200 f * lo fix' Iiip1> 


Tcini>le of Jiif^annatb (from Perpisson’s Tndtan Arch.) 


imago so called is an amorphous idol, 
a rudely carved log,^ wliich some learned 
men believe to liave been a Buddhist 
symbol: it has been adopted as iin object 
of Brahmanical worship. This’idol is 
annually dragged in procession on a 
monstrous car, and as crowds of fanatic 

1 Strictly spoakii^, there are three of theSe 
^rtisgustlng idols, via, Jagannalh, his hroUier! 
BaUhhadra, and his sister Subhadra. « • 


under British rule the number has been 
much reduced. In 1818 Mr. Stirling 
the Ilesidcnt had witnessed iflly three 
instances of such immolation daring 
four years. The annual mortality of 
the pilgilms amounts to thousands, b^, 
it arises from the pestilential air of Pu^ 
from famine, and poverty. 

The Tem^ is situated in the centre 
of the town, nearly 1 ra,, a.<i the crow 





jnum 
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; form, with 

flieg, from the B.B. It stands upon lions of the conventil^iiich stand one at 
rising ^und, which is called Nilmri, one paw raised^jf>fhe entrance. As the 
or the Hue Hill, and is surrounded by either side ^rff npen. it is possible to see 
a square enclosing stone wall about 20 door stand|jfl(is of pilgrims within, but not 
ft. high, with a gateway in the centre the^vj^temples, ofwluch,heside.sthe GreiUt 
of each side. The E. gate is always tlujiW’agoda, there are moi-e than 100, 13 
open. AVithin is a scooiul oiidosuToJjj^ of them being sacjud to Shiva. Them 

sufi oimded by a double wall liavins ffes, and is also a temple to the Sun. 

interval of 11 ft. botw'een the^llque ])ropcr. There is a street about 46 ft. broad 
mthin this again is the temjjlf Jiog Mandir all round the temple enclo.suro. Turn- 
Tho Hall of Offeri‘ngs^js0^tin built by the iiig to tlic left, from tlie Liou Gate 
(D),^ is said to havo^j^st century, at a cost along this road, tlio visitor comes to 
Mai‘atha.s in tlmi^rs. It was part of the the S. gate, where steps lead up to the 
of 40 lakhs^Kgoda of Kouarak, and was entrance. The entrance itself is 16 ft. 
Black thence by them. The Nath high, which is ornamented with many 

bvouoJ^ffjirfir (C), or daqcjjjg-Ivall, also of figures. Above arc deideted scenes 
4/V^^late date, is a^'cniaro hall measuring from the life of Krishna. The .supiiorts 
' 69 ft. X 67 ft. ilislde. The Wfills are of the inas.sive roof are of iron. 

plain, with only two figures of dwarpals, Tt often hajipens that while the 
called Jaya and Vijaya, and a marble visitor is viewing the building, a 
figure of Garnda, 2 ft. high. couple of men will pass by, carrying 

The Jagamohaii (B), or Hall of a bundle by a pole, which is passed 
Audience, w'here the pilgriuis see the through it; the bundle being a corpse 
idols, is 80 ft. sq. and 120 ft. high, rolled up in a cloth, and so carried to 
The Baraderoal (A), or Sanctuary, be burned. 

where the idols are, is also 80 ft. S(|. 1 in. S.W., on tlie .sea-shoro near 

This part is surmounted by a lofty the Circuit House,is the Aimn/asThcnrc’, 
conical tower or vimanah. or “Door of Paradise,” where, when all 

The idols themselves, that is to the ceremonies arc finished, the pil- 
say, Jagannath, with hi.s brother grims hathc in the surf and wash away 
Balabhadra and his sister Siibhadra, their sins. Tlicre is a st!imp of a jullar 
am frightful logs, witliout hands or 4 ft. high on the right hand, near a 
feet, coarsely carved into a wrctclied small tomplo. On this pillar offerings 
likeness of the liuniau bust. The are placed, which are eaten hy the 
tower is 192 ft. high, black with time, crows. On the left is what is called the 
and surmounted by the ’Wheel and Tialioro Math. Within the enclosure 
Flag cf Vishnu. The date of its erec- is a well, n ith excellent fresh water, 
tion is 1198, and it cost about half a, which seems wonderful, as the sea is 
million sterling; but it has since been not 100 yds, off. Opposite will bo 
repeatedly repaired, to “ the ruin of the seen hundreds of men and women 
temple as a work of art.” bathing, the surf rolling over them in 

The only beautiful thing to ho its fiu'y. Afterwards they make little 
seen at Puri is an exquisite Fillar lumps of sand, aud stick httlo pieces^of 
brought from the Blaclc Pagoda at wood into them. 

Konarak. It stands outside the Lion To the N.E. of the city, passing on 
or E. gate of Jagaunath’s temple, on a the left the Chandan Tank and Temple, 
platform of rough stones, and reckon- to the W. of which are the Mitiani 
ing to the top of the seated figure of Tank, and the Maikhand Tank and 
Arana, or the Dawn, which surmounts Temple, is a Bridge said to have been 
' it, is 35 ft. high. The Lion Gate, made by the Maratlias, but probably 
Oh entering which the pilgpms are repaired by them. It was built, ap> 
/slltehtly struck with a wand by an cording to Rajendra Lai Jlitra, 1088-60. 
o^ied, has its name from two large lA is 278 ft. long by 38 ft. broad, and ; 

ITlieso letters refer to ce^HpoiwllDg baa 19 arches. Over this the mam 
letters pa the;p!an.j . ’•oarl to Cuttack iwases. 
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S«£. firom is the Garden House, 
tq whicsh the GSkjjrf Jagaunath is 
brought at the CarT%»stivaI, in June 
or July, when pilgrims coone trooping 
into Puri by thousands a The 

Oardm House stands at the end dr"-v.tlie 
broad sandy avenue called the Biira- 
da'iidf 1 111 . from the Gi’cat Temple. 

The house is a teiiinle within a garden 

enclosed with a wall 15 ft. higli. The 
iriucilia 1 gateway faces the temple, and 
las a pointed roof, adorned with con¬ 
ventional lions. The gates to this 
temple are Imilt npoii the Hindu arch 
system, w'ith .a series of slabs siijiport- 
iug the roof, each a little longer than 
the other, and projecting beyond it. 
This is saiil to be a very old tein|»le, 
but it lias not imieh ])ietcnsioii to 
architectural beauty. On the side of tlio 
temple there is a plain raised scat 4. ft, 
liigh and 19 ft. long, made of chlorite, 
and this is called the Ibitnavodi, the 
throne on wliic.h the images are pbieed 
when brought to the temple. 

The great Car is 45 ft. higli and 35 
ft. 8f|., and is supported on 16 wheels of 
7 ft. diameter. Tlie brother and si.ster 
of Jagaunath have sejiai'ato ears a few 
ft. smaller. Tlie car is dragged by 4200 
‘“professionals, who come from the ueigli.- 
boiu’ing districts, and during tlie 
festival live at Puri gratis. 

Tlie legend is tiiat ludradyumiia 
pitclicd his eamp liero when he arrived 
at Puri, and set up an imago of Nav- 
sing. Here the Sacred Log from the 
White Island stranded, and here the 
Divine Carver made the images of 
Jagannath, etc., and here Indradynmna 
performed the horse sacrifice a hundred 
times over. On the walls arc some, 
fine eaiwings of horsemen, etc. Out¬ 
side, over tlie door, are iron figures 
of women 2 ft. high, suiiporting the 
roof; also carvings of Brahma with 
lour heads, worshipjnng Narayaii ; of 
Krishna playing to the Gopis, etc. 

Tho Baradand is more than 1 m. 
long. It is 180 ft. broad in some 
places. According to Kajeiidra Lai 
Mitra, Jagannath and some of his 

S iouliar ceremonial observances are of 
uddhist origin, and the Car Festival 
marks the anniversary of Buddha’s 
birthday. Besides the Gar Festival 


there ate the following holy days: (I). 
Ghomagi, ‘*warm clothing festival,” 
when the images are dressed in shawls', 
(2) Abisheka, sacred as the anniversary 
of Jagannath’s coronation; (3) Makara, 
when the Sun enters the sign Capricorn. 
.^This corresponds to the Strente of the 
JWnnaus. (4) Dola Yatra, or Hoi/, to 

celctoi^ the retui'n of spring, tho 

Carnival' India. It falls on the full 
moon of Pliiudgnna: next to the Car 
and Bathing Festivals, this is the most 
important at Puri. • Ramavavani, 
birthday of Kama, wlien-y Jagannath is 
dressed as Kama; (6) Damahd»,-bhauijka 
Yatra, anniversary of the dcst^-nction 
of a demon named Damanika; v^7} 
Chandana Yatra, the J'lorialia of the 
Romans, au(]«tlie M«J^)olc of modern 
Km‘o])e, a feast of flowers ; (8) Rnkmiui 
llaraua, anniversary of Riikinini’s 
elopement. She was the daughter of 
Bhishni, King of Berar, and was be¬ 
trothed to Sliislmpal, but ran off with 
Krisiiu. (9) Snaiia Yatra, or “Bathing 
Festival,” wlicn the image.s are brought 
to tho N.K. corner of the outer enolos- 
ure and bathed at noon, then dressed 
and decorated with a proboscis. After 
tlii.s tile images ai‘c removed to one of 
the side I’ooms for a fortnight, and 
their room is calletl Andur Gliar or 
“ sick ckambor,” and the divinities are 
said to bo laid up with fever in conse¬ 
quence of tlieir unusual bath ; tlio real 
object is to wash off the dust and soot 
of the year, and to re-paint the idols, 
10 is the Car Festival; 11, tho Sayana 
Kkada.shi, on the 11th of the first half 
of Ashadli. This marks tho day when 
Vishnu falls into his four months’ 
slumber. The images are put to bed, 
and said to sleep for four montbs. (12) 
Jbulana Yatra, on tlie 11th of the first 
half of Shravana. Madanamohana, 
tho proxy of Jagannath, is every night 
for five nights placed in a swing ami 
entertained with singing and dancing. 
(13) Janarn, birthday of Krishna,—a 
priest acts tho father, and a nautch girl 
the mother; (14) Parshvaparivartana 
Ekadasli^ 11th of the first half of 
Shravana, in honour of Vislmu when 
asleep turuing ou to his right side; 
(15) Ealiya Damana, on the day when 
i}Crishua killed the black serpent. 

T 
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Dip. Hunter supposes this to be the 
anniyorsary of a victory over the 
aboriginal Kagas, by the Aryans. (16) 
Vamana-jauam, anniversary of tlie 
birth of the fifth incarnation of Vishnu. 
Jagannath is dressed like a dwarf, and 
provided with an umbrella and an urn. 
(17) Kuar Punai, at the full inooi)„, 
Ashvina, when the discus of V^,'.- ^ 
carried in procession, 
the Buddhist rite of the, 
the Wheel of the Law„i,->- procession of 
Ekadashi, the LI*-';: " ’ Utthapana 
Vishnu wakpr,;>tli ^^^rtik, when 
sleep. f “-oni his tour months 

ap- 

^'t'lLS m. N.E. from Puri is Konyak . 

‘*^cclebrated foivits so-calletl Black 
Pagoda, than wMuli, wk.li the single 
oxcexitiou of the temple of Jagannath 
described above, there is no temple in 
India better known or about which 
more has beoii written. Tlie traveller 


134 from Puri. 
100 yds. broad 
oold season 
swift, but^v i„ 
frora+i-^"^y- 


v| 


!ae rivet is about 
rains, but in the 
re ai*e three streams, 
1 ft. deep. About 1 m. 



Qf temple there arc a few clumps 

V.ees on the right, one thick enough 
('•’to give shelter from the sun. 

At first sight the Black Pagoda 
is disappointing. It has on the N. 
side a heap of ruins, 45 ft. liigh and 
about 70 It. long, sloping down at a steep 
angle. This was the tower that con¬ 
tained the idol. In front of it is the 
Jagamolian, or porch, now the only part 
standing, and much ruined internally. 
It has a s(|iiai’c base of 90 ft., is built 
of red lateritc, and is called black 
on account of the deep shadow it 
casts. 

The whole roof is excessively beau¬ 
tiful, and covered with elaborate carv¬ 
ings, and Mr. Eergusson says of it that 
tlii'i'ii is no roof iu Iinlia where the 


should on uo account omit to visit it. 
The cost of the trip is about as follows:— 




Remarks. 

Conveyance! 

16 Itearers J ’ 

2 torch*bearei'.i 

Oil. 

6 coolies . . . 
Ointuity at 1 \ 
aims each / 

rs. ns. 

9 0 

1 2 

0 8 

3 6 

1 8 

No supplies can 
he got at Ktni- 
arakcxi;c]>t milk 
.and perhajis eggs. 
Tlielravolle-rwill 
do well to cany 
even drinking- 
water with him. 

Total . . . 

15 8 


If a pony can be procured, it will be 
best to ride, l)ut otherwise tlio journey 
may be made in a ]>alki with eight 
bearers, three coolies to carry provisions, 
etc., and two torch-bearers. The start 
should be made at 3.30 a.m. As Uriyas 
do not understand Hindustani, much 
less English, an interpreter is necessary. 
The path at first runs N. for about 2 
m., and then turns to the right and 
goes direct E. The whole way lies 
through a fine grassy plain, in which 
are innumerable herds of black buck, 
which are so tame, that oven the noise 
of the hammals, who chant a monoton- 
jOUS song, does not scare tljj^m away. 
There ^ould be a relay of bearers 
at 10 m. from Puri. The trees are few 
far between, and there is only one 
I^Sjyjrhich isiiear the river Knshbhadra,t, 


same play of light and shade is ob¬ 
tained, with an equal amount of rich¬ 
ness and constructive propriety, nor ' 
one that sits so gracefully on the base 
that .supj)ort8 it. The traveller who 
has seen the Hindu temples of Northern 
and 'Western India will not he prepared 
to find iron employed in such stnic-"" 
turos. Ill Orissa, however, this has 
been the case. Fergusson says of this 
building : “ Internally the chamber 
is .singularly plain, but presents some 
constructive peculiarities worthy of 
attcntioii. On the lloor it is about 40 
ft. sq., and the walls vise jdain to about 
the same height. Here it begins to 
bracket inwards, till it contracts to 
about 20 ft., where it was ceiled with 
a flat stone roof, sumtorted by wrought- 
iroll beams. . . . snowing a knowlCilgo 
of the ]n'opertios and strength of tlio 
material that is remarkable in a people 
who are now so utterly incapable of 
forging such masses. . . . The employ¬ 
ment of these beams here is a mystery. 
They vrere not wanted for strength, as 
the bijilding is still firm after they 
have fallen, and so expensive a fal^ 
ceiling was not wanted architecturally 
to roof so idaiu a chamber. It seems 
g;o bo only another instance of that 
profusion of labour which the.-Hindhs 
Iqyed to lavish on the temples ol' thehr 






gods” {Hia. 4^8). The a structure. He has {troblbljrassigned 

entrance of the temple is on the £. side, the true cause for the fall of the build- 
l^e interior of the hall is filled to the ing, but as we know that the Marathaa 
height of 8 ft. with huge stones, which oanied off large portions of it, it is 
liavo fallen from the roof or sides, niore,than possible that man assisted 
Most of them have holes in them, very signally in the destruction. Over 
showing that they have been clamped the -E. entrance used to be a chlorite 
with iron. £. of the £. door are two slab, on which the Emblems of the days 
stone lions, with strongly marked of the week, with the ascending and 
manes, and one paw lifted up; they descending nodes, were carved. Some 
rest on the backs of elephants, which English antiquaries attempted to ro* 
are smaller in si/e. The height of the move it to the Museum'at Calcutta, 
entrance, which has no door, is 16^ but after dragging it 200 yds., gave 
ft. The roof of the entrance is sup- up the attempt, though the Indian 
ported by two rafters of iron and four biiilder.s, alter excavating the block in 
of stone. In front of the entrance, the Hill States, and carving it, had 
amongst the stones, lies a bar of iron carried it 80 in. across swamps and 
23 ft. long, and Hi in. thick and uiibridged rivers to I^siiarak. It lies 
broad. now about 2§0 yds.*1:o the E. of the 

'J^he sides of the entrance are oriia- Great Tree, and is 20 ft, 2 in. long, 4 ft. 
meuted with eiglit rows of patterns, deep, and 4 ft. 10 in. broad. It is sadly 
very finely executed. The temple was disligured with oil and red paint, with 
j dedicated to the Sun, whieli divinity is wliieli tlio TTiiulns have bedaubed it. 

' said to have hero cured Sambu, sou of At tlie Jagaiuohan itself, the traveller 
Krishna, of a leprosy of twelve years’ should notice the spirit with which tlio 
standing. As the E. door wns guarded horses at the S. face are carved, and 
by lious, so that to the S. was by also the device on one of the shields, 
horses trampling down armed men, of two climbing lizards. The sea, 
who from their tusk-liko teeth, crisped about 2 in. off, is not visible from 
hair, and Kukri knives and shields, are Koiiarak.] 

Tjvidciitly intended for aborigines. The 

N. door had elephants before it. Those J^TShuvaueshwar (pop. 4000), 4 m. 
and the horses remain, but ca.st downjrN7\fV. ofSardaipur. Start early, as the 
at a distance from where they stood, country is rough and a troublesome 
The W. door is closed by the vast heap stream is twice crossed. Many ruins 
of niin.s, of the gi'eat tower. and tonn)le8 are passed before reaching 

To the S. of the Jiigamoban is a the Town, once the capital of a large 
very large banyan tree, under which is and lloiirishing kingdom, but now 
a good place for the traveller to take interesting only to the antirpiarian. 
his meal; and near the groat tree is a It occupies the central area between 
glove of palms and smaller tiees; and the temples of Rameshvara, Bhuvan- 
a garden with a maih, or devotee’s eshwar, Kapileshvara, Bhaskareshvara, 
ve.sictence; also a square temple, without and Rameshvara. One half of the 
any idol in it. Milk and eggs can be community are priests or temple ser- 
procured at or near this place, where a vaiits, who rank amongst the most 
tout might bo pitched. Stirling fixes persistent beggars in the world. • 
the date of the Black Pagoda iu the The first mention of Bhuvaneshwar, 
year 1241, but Mr. Fergusson attributes in the Records of the Temple at Ja- 
it to the latter half of the 9th century, ganiiath, dates from the reign ofYayati, 
When he visited Konarak in ^1837 n 474-526 a. i)., the first of the Kesaris, or 
portion of the Great Tower was still Lion dynasty of Orissa. He expelleil 
standing. Ho is of opinion that the the Yavaiias, thought by Stirling and 
destruction of the temple was owing. Hunter to be the Buddhists. His suc- 
not to earthquakes, or man’s violence,* cessora reigned in Bhavaueshwar until 
hut to the nature of the soil, which was Nripati Kesari in 940-50 a.d. founded 
not solid enough to beax so enormoutS Cuttack and made it his capital. 
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7000 shrink once encircled the sacred 
lake; now but 500 remain in various 
stages of decay, exhibiting every phase 
of Orissan art “ from the rough con¬ 
ceptions of the 6th cent., through the 
ex<iuisite deswiis and ungrudging 
artistic toil of the 12th, to tllB IlUITieil 
dishonest stucco imitations of the 
present day." It is easy to perceive 
that there arc two styles of architecture 
which run side by side with one 
another. The first is represented by 
the temples of I*arashuramcshvar.a 
and Mukteshvar.-i; the’second by tlie 
- Qieat Temple. Tlicy are not antagon¬ 
istic but sister styles; and seem to have 
liad different origins. “'VVo can find 
affinities with'^the first two, Imt I 
know of nothing like the QrcaL Temple 
anywhere else.” 

“The Great Temple is,” says Fer- 
gnsson, “perhaps the finest example 
of a purely Hindu tcm[>lo in India.” 
Unfortunately none but Hindus may 
approach the entrance of the enclosure, 
the high walla of which are 7 ff. thick 
and of large e-ut stones without mortar. 
From the top, however, of a ladder 
placed against tlie N. wall a view of 
the interior may be obtained. Within 
are also many smaller temples, of 
which a plain one 20 ft. high is the 
oldest. At the N.E. corner of the 
enclosure wall there is a pavilion per¬ 
haps built for a nuwic hall, but now 
containing an image of 1‘arbati. 

Tlio Great Temple was built by Lelat 
Tiidra Kesari (617-657) and consisted 
originally of only a vimanah and 
porch; the beautiful Nat and Bliog 
inandirs were added between 1090 and 
1104. The presiding deity is Tribhuva- 
neshvara, “Lord of the Thrco Worlds,” 
generally called Bhuvaneshwar. lie 
IS represented in the sanctuary by a 
block of granite 8 ft. in diameter, and 
rising 8 in. above the floor. It is 
bathed with water, milk, and bhang. 
There are twenty-two dhupas, or cere¬ 
monies daily, consisting in washing the 
teeth of the divinity, moving a lamp in 
front, dressing, breakfast, et . 

The Great Tower can be seen from 
outside the wall. It is 55 ft. high, and, 
though not so large, is decidedly finer 
' in design than that at Tapjoro. ‘ * Every 


inch of the surface is covered with 
carving in the most elaborate manner; 
it is not only the divisions of the 
courses, the roll mouldings on the 
angles, or the breaks on the face of the 
tower, but every individual stone in 
tllG lower liaa a pattoni oai-vcd 
it.” Especially in the perpeiuiicular 
parts seen from the courtyard “ the 
sculpture is of a very high order and 
great beauty of design." The top of 
the spire is flat, and from the centre 
rises a cyliiuliical neck, supporting a 
ribbed dome, over w'hich is plae,ed the 
Kalasha or ‘ ‘ pinnacle. ” Twelve statues 
of lions seated suijport the dome. Over 
it is a broken trident. 

The Nat Mandir is elegant, of course, 
but dillbrs from the style of the porch, 

“ ill that all power of expression is gone 
whieli enabled the early architects to 
make small things look gigantic from 
the mere exuboranoe of labour bestowed 
on them.” 

Outside the enclosure are many small 
subterraneous temples, and at the N.E. 
corner is a platform with, beyond to the 
E., a very liaiidsome tank surrounded 
by a row of 108 small temples. The 
jungle to the S. of the Great Tower, to 
the exiciit of 20 acres, is said to be the 
site of Lelat liulra Kesari's palace, and 
exhibits everywlicre the remains of 
foundations and pavements. N. of 
the tein])le i.s the very fine tank called 
Vindus(i.u<jnr, “ocean drop.” lu the 
centre is a Jal Mandir, or “ Water 
Pavilion,” consisting of several shrines, 
on wliich perch numerous cranes iu 
motioiilcs.s repose. In front of the 
central ghat of this tank there is a 
magnificent temple, with a porch, a 
more modern dancing-hall, and Ifliog 
Mandir. All I'ut the Bhog Mandir are 
iThed with brick-red sandstone, elabor¬ 
ately sculptured. The temple is sacred 
to Vasudev, or Krishna, and Ananta oi* 
Balaram, and no ])ilgrim is allowed to 
perform any religious ceremony in the 
town or to visit Bhuvaneshwar without 
praying for permission here. P;i.ssittg 
along the E. side of the tank, the 
traveller will see several temples of the 
same shane as the Great Tower* About 
) m. to tiro E.N.E. of the Ananta and' 
Yasudev Tom^e is ono about .40 ft. 
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high to " Tho lord and attacking an armed mant * a figure 

of ten millions bT*sacrod''poote." It is of Annapurna presen^g alins to 
evidently built of stones from some Shiva; females, half-serpents, canopied 
other edifice, i m. to the E. of this is under five or seven-headed cobras; 
the Temple of BraJm^eehmra, on a high lions mounted on elephants, or fighting 
mound, formed into a terrace. It is with lions; damsels dancing or play- 
most sumptuously carved, inside as well itig on the mridartig’, an emaciated 
as out, and was erected at the end of hermit giving lessons. The scroll- 
the 9th century A. D. W. ctf the temple, work, bosses, and friezes are worthy of 
close to its terrace, is a tank called note. The chamber of the temple is 
Brahma Kunda. N.E. of the Great 7 ft. sq., but outside measures 18 ft. 
Tower is an old ruined temple to Bhas- In front of tho porch is a Toran 16 ft. 
kasTCshyar^, “Sun-god,” of basalt,'and high. It is supported on two columns 
said’id belong to the close of the 5th or of elaborate workmanship, unlike any- 
tho beginning of the 6th century. thing of the kind at Jlhuvaneshwar. 

^, 4 m. to the W. of Bliaskarcahvara is Over it are two reclining female figures, 

the once magnificent Temple of Baj It is said that it is usm for swinmng, 
Bani. Mr. Fergusson says of it {Hist, in the Dol Festival. Close behind the 
of Arch. p. 421) that “the plan is temple is a tank shaded by a Nagakesh- 
arranged so as to give great variety vara tree {Mesuu ferrea) of remarkable 
and j)]ay of light and shade, and as the size and beauty ; 30 ft. to the S. is the 
details are of tlie most exquisite beauty, Gauri Kunda tank. The Avater is 
it is one of the gems of Orissan Art.” beautifully clear, tepid, and full of fish, 
It faces the E., and has a porcli in and the best drinking water in the 
front, both of dressed briek-red sand- locality. Water flows into it from the 
stone. The niches arc filled with first-named tank, but a much greater 
statues 3 ft. high, executed with great quajitity flows out, sufficient to irrigate 
vigour and elegance; one of them closely 2.0 acres of arid lateritc soil. It is said 
/ resembles the statue of V^enus de Jlcdiei. to have been excavated by the goddess 
General Stewart and Colonel Maekenzio tjauri, and that it bestows beauty, good 
"carried away numbers of statues and fortune, and freedom from all sin. 
sadly defaced the building. Observe Eedareshvara.—Close by this Kunda 

tho pillar with 3 kneeling elephants is the Kedareslivara Temple, and near 
and lion.'s, Avith above a Nagiii or it against the outer AA'au of a small 
female Naga with her seven-headed room is a figure of Hanuinan, the 
.snake hood, and over the doovAvays the monkey-god, 8 ft. high, and one of 
Navngraha or 9 planets. Dtirga, standing on a lion, Her statue 

About 300 yds. to tlie W. of the Raj is or chlorite, and has the finest female 
Rani is a grove of mango trees, culled head to bo seen in BhuvaficsKwar.' Tlie 
Hiddhfimnya, “Grove of tho perfect Kodareshvara temple is 41 ft. high, 
beings.” Here many temples AA'cre and has an almost circular ground-plan, 
built of AA’lnch more tlian 20 remain This temple is probably older than the 
entire. Of these the most remarkable Great Tower, and possibly dates from 
are Mukteshvara, Kedareslivara, Sid- the middle of the 6th century. It is 
dheshvara, and Parashurameshvara. very sacred. 

)!^ Mukteshvara is the handsomest, H.W. of Mukteshvara is Siddesh- 
' though the smallest. It is 36 ft. high, vara, which is very ancient, and was 
and the porch 25 ft. high. The floral once the most sacred spot on this side 
bands arc better executed than in of Bhuvanesliwar. It is 47 ft. high, 
most of the temples; tho bas-reliefs and has a well-proportioned porch, 
sharp and impressive ; the statuettes Farashurimeshvara, 200 yds. to tho 
vigorous and full of action, with W. of tl|p Gaiiri tank, Fergusson con- 
drapery w'ell disposed, and the dis- siders the oldest temple at Bhuvan- 
position of the whole elegant and moat eshwar. “ The aciilpthres are cut with 
effective. Among the subjects are: a'delicacy seldom surpassed.” The 
a lady mounted on a^caring eleph^t4 ground-plan is a square, tho porch is 
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oblong and (covered with bas-reliefs 
representing processions of horses and 
elephants in the upper linear bands 
under the cornice, and scenes from the 
life of Rama in the lower. The roof is 
a sloping terrace, in the middle of 
which is a clear story with a .sloping 
roof, flat in the middle. As the roof- 
stones project beyond the openings, 
neither direct rays of sun nor rain can 
penetrate. This occurs nowhere else 
except in the Mohan of the Vaital 
Temple. 

AlahuJcdthvnra is of rod sandstone, 
and stands to the N.E. of the last. 

Vaital Dewal stands on the roadside 
to the W. of the Vindnsaugar tank. 1 ts 
spire is four-sidpd, and ends in a long 
ridge profusely carved an4 inobably of 
the 9th century. 

Sonifisfivara stands to the S. of the 
last named. It is 33 ft. high and 27 
ft. square, and richly carved all 
over. 

A list of 81 other temples will be 
found in the Antiquities of Orissa, vol. 
ii. pp. 97, 98.] 

[The Caves of Udayagiri and Khan 
dagiri lie about 4 m. to the N. W. 
thi-ongh low jungle, wbicli gradually 
increases till the hills are roaclicd. 

Udayagiri is 110 ft. high, and the 
naves exist in eight stages. The lowest 
being the Rani Naur, or fjuoen's Palace, 
called by Fergmsson the Raj Rani Cave, 
near the guide’s but. “ It consists of 
two rows of cells, one above the other, 
shaded by pillared verandahs, with a 
courtyard 49 x 43 ft. cut out of the 
hillside." The up]»cr story, which 
faces E., has eight entrances. There 
ore two dwarpals, rcqiresenting men iu 
what appears to bo Grecian armour, 
with buskins and greaves, cut out of 
the’’solid rock in alto-relievo. The 
verandah gives acce.ss' to four small 
cells, and at either end is a rock lion, 
executed with some spirit. The back 
wall of the verandah is an extensive 
series of tableaux, difficult to make out. 
First on the left arc men carrying fruit, 
a CToup of elephants, and soldiers armed 
with swords. 

The lower stoi^ also has eight en¬ 
trances. The ground-floor front vras 


formed of a colonnaded verandah 44 ft. 
long, having a raised seat or berme 
along its whole inner line. It was 
formerly supported by a row of eight 
square pillars, of wdiich only the two 
end ones remain, and oy>oncd E. into 
an oblong chamber, and N. into throe 
rooms. Here there is an extensive 
frieze, much dila])idatcd, so that only 
four fragments admit of description. 
The firot represents a house, and a female 
figure looks out of each of the 3 doors 
and one from the balcony, which is 
protected by a Buddhist rail. A 
similar rail runs in front of the lower 
stoiy, with a largo tree by its side. In 
the second fragment a saint or priest 
holds a piece of cloLh in his left hand 
and extends the right as iu the act of 
blessing; one servant liold,s an um¬ 
brella, and another carries a sword. 
Lt. is a devotee on his knees, and be¬ 
yond two kneeling women bring ofler- 
ings, one dusting tlie feet of a boy, who 
has one hand oii her head. In the 
third IVagmeiit is a saddle-horse with 
throe attendants, and the holy man 
with an umbrella held over him, and 
two attendants with swords. In the 
fourth fragment there is a group of six 
women, three carrying pitcliers on tlieir'" 
beads, one knooliiig and offering her 
pitcher to a figure, which is lost. 

Uunesh Qumpha (or more correctly 
Gupha) is almost due N. of the Rani 
Naur Cave, and much higher in the 
hill. It ha.'s only one story, hut tAvo 
coinpoTtinents, with a A'orandah in 
front. There arc three pillars in the 
front of the verandah, square and 
massive, but two others have fallen. 
The pillars have brackets, with female 
figures carved on them. The flight of 
steps leading to the verandah has a 
crouching elephant on cither side, each 
holding a lotus in his trank. The 
verandah is 5 ft. 4 in. high, and its 
wall is ornamented with a aeries of 8 
tableaux in alto-relievo. This frieze 
and that in the Rani Naur Cave repre¬ 
sent the same story, the main difference 
being that in this cave the figures are 
more classical and better drawn, and, 
therefore, Mr. Fergnsson tliiuks, more 
modern. In the feini’s cave they ere 
ce|;tainly more Hindu. Of the -story 
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from which these designs are taken, 
nothing is known. 

60 yas. W. of Rani Naur Cave is a 
flight of steps whicli lead to a two- 
storiod cave called SwargapvH. Both 
stories have two rooms, with a verandah 
in front, which has been supported by 
pillars now broken. There is no carving 
or inscription except on some ])ilasters 
near the door, from the top of which 
runs a line of Buddhist rails, sur¬ 
mounted by an elephant in bas-relief, 
with what is perhaps a human figure 
and a tree behind it. 

N. of these are the Jaya Vijaya, or 
Caves of ffansapur. There is a frieze 
with three com])artmcuts, the ba.se 
being formed of a line of Buddhist 
rails. In the central compartment is 
a Bo tree. Ihiside the tree are two 
male figures, tliat on the left with 
fohlod hands, and that on tlie right 
holding a bit of cloth tied to the tree 
and a small branch. Near the men 
arc two females bringing trays of 
olferings. The scroll'-work on the 
Borak'ircular bands over the doorways 
are dilferent, and beyond t.lunn arc two 
tiirbaned figures carrying trays of 
offerings. At the sides of the facade 
• are a man and woman, (? ft. high, in 
alto-relievo. To the left is a small 
cave called Dwarka|mva. 

Oopalapnm .—To the N.W. are hvo 
gronj)S of cave.s, named Gopalaimra 
and Muncbapiira. On the piers of the I 
ball arc two inscriptions in the Lat 
character, now illegible. 

VaihinOta .—This and two other 
caves, Patalapura and Jamapura, are 
a little to the N.W. They are much 
defaced and are now nnintcre.sting. 

75 yds. to the N.W. is the Ifathi 
Giipha, or “Elephant Cave,” of which 
Mr. Fevgusson says; “It is an extensive 
natural cave, unimproved by ai-t ” {Tree 
aiul Serpent Worship^ 2d ed. p. 267). 
To the left is a bonhler wliich has been 
hollowed out into a cell 5 ft. si]. Over 
the entrance, cut into the scarped rock, 
is an inscription in the most ancient 
Lat character, perhaps the oldest 
Indian engraved document that has 
come down to us. This long inscriptifin 
is an account of the grandeur and piety 
of Aira the King of j^linga. • 


“All who take inter|st in Indian 
antiquities,” says Prinsep, “will at 
once see the value of the above 
record, perhaps the most curious that 
has yet been disclosed to us.” lia,jen- 
dra. Lai Mitra supposes that Aira men¬ 
tioned in the inscription lived within 
the hundred years preceding the acces¬ 
sion of Chandragupta to the throne of 
Magadlia, in 31 6 r.c. There are several 
smaller inscriptions within the cavo, 
some in ill-formed Gupta character, 
others in equally degenerate Kutila. 
They wore i;ut probably by idle monks 
or visitors. A few yds. IT. of the 
Elephant Cave is the Pavana Gupha, 
or “ Cave of Purification.” 

About 75 ft to ^he S.W. of the 
Pavana Gup}ia is the Sarpa Gupha, or 
“Ser])ent Cave.” On the top of the 
entrance is a rude carving of the hood 
of a tliroc-headcd cobra. Under tliis 
is the door, through which a man Can 
.I’list crawl; the interior is a cube of 4 ft 
llcside the door is an inscription thus 
translated by James Prinsep; “The 
unequalled chamber of Cbulakanna 
and the appropiiato temple of Karma 
Risbi.” Near this is the Bhajana 
Gupha, or “Cavo of Meditation.” 'A 
little to the N. is the Alakapuin., or 
“Palace of Ijulra.” Neither is of any 
iin])ortanco. 

Bagh Onpha, or “Tiger Cave.”—At 
.50 ft. to the N, is the very interesting 
Tiger Cave, cut externally into the 
shape of the upper part of a tiger’s 
bead, with the jaws at full gape. 
The eyes and nose of the monster are 
very well marked, hut the teeth are 
now imperfectly discernible. The 
head at top, where it joins the hill, 
is 8 ft. 8 in. broad. The gape is 9 ft. 
wide, and the entrance to the cell 
occupies the place of the gullet. To 
the right of the entrance is an inscrip¬ 
tion in the Lat character, which says, 
“The Cave of Sasevin,” a fierce oppon¬ 
ent of the Vedas. At the beginning 
of the inscription is a Buddhist mono¬ 
gram, and at the end a Svastika. A 
little ]^. of the Tiger Cave is the 
Urdhabahu, a onc-storiecl chamber, 12 
ft. X 6 ft. wide, with a verandah 
faced by pillars with lion capitals and 
brackets carved like female figures. 
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It has an ill^ible inscription in the and the other hanging.* Below are 
Lat chai'actor. llous couchant. 

Khawiagiri IJill .—This hill is 133 From this to the top of the hill is 
ft. high, and faces E. It is thickly a stiff climb, and the steps in one place 
covered with trees. Tho path which arc very steep. On the .summit oi the 
leads to tho top is steep, and at .the hill is a plateau and an 18th cent, 
height of about .50 ft. divides into two, temple to Parasnatli. From it is a 
one branch leading to the loft, and to magnilicent panoramic view 15 m. all 
a range of cavo.s cut in tho K. face of round. The groves of mango and jack 
the hill (see below). trees are most beautiful. In front of 

Tho path on the right loadvS to the the temple is a tine terrace, 50 ft, sq., 
yfriajiia cave, which is a narrow excava- with a rahsod masonry seat all round, 
tion, with hair doorways and a verandah To the S. W. of the temple is a smooth 
with pillars. Instead of a capita.!, terrace of 150 ft. diameter, gently 
those have a projecting bracket, shaped .sloping to the W., called the Deva 
like a woman, 'fhe architrave is heavy, Sahha. In the centre is a small square 
and over it is a parapet supported on jullar, with a bas-relief of Buddha on 
corbels. In the peutre of the back Avail each side, and round it Jour circles of 
of the cave is a BiuUlha ^iii bas-relief. (IhaiLyas. 'J’hreo small boulders, set 
'I'he frieze is in five (’onipartmcnts, and in a tiiangle ami covered by a dolmen 
repre.sonts figures running Aviih trays of samlstone, stand in the inner circle, 
of offerings, athlcte.s fighting with bulls E. of the Deva Sabha, at 100 yds., is a 
and lions, and two lines of geese running tank eut iii the .solid rock, called the 
with spread Avings, each with a llower Akasha (hnigo, or “heavenly (Jftngcs.” 
in its hill. Noiiee in the .semicireular liiunedi.ately beloAv tho tank is a cave, 
space under one of the arches -i mule Avliero the rem.ains of Rajah Lelat Indra 
female standing in a lotus-bush, .and Ke.sari .ire said to rest. Rajeiidra Ijal 
holding a lotiw-stalk in either hand. Mitra believes the Avholc of Ihe oaves- 
Two elephants are throwing water over to be originally Buddhist, and to have 
her with their trunks. Thi.s is cither been oonstructed from 340 to 320 n.o. 
Basuli, an aboriginal goddess men- lie .sees in them no connection with * 
tioned by Mr. Be.ames, or Lakshmi. (Jreek arehiLeeturc and sculpture.] 

In the back aa'hII of the A’crambah are 
two insoriiition.s, one in the hat eliar- 
aeter, and the other in the Kutila. 

Now turn back to the place where 
the path dividw? and proceed to the left 
to a modern gallery, and to the B. 
to a range of three openings. TJiere 
is hero a Ban.serit inscription of the 
12tli century in Nagri, which says 
the cave belonged to Acharya Kala- 
chandra, and his pupil Vellachandra. 

No.vt comes a range of caves facing the 
E., diA’ided into two eompartment.s by 
a partition in the middle. On the 
back wall is a roAv of seated Dhyani The road from Savdaipur to the 
Buddhas, and some new images of river at Cuttack is good and avcU 
Jinna Deva. At the E. end is an shaded. The lu.spoetion House at 
altar of masonry, on Avhich are ranged Raslambadi, where the traveller can 
a number of Jain images. The second alight and stop the night, is 150 yd.s.' 
comiiartment is very similar. On the off the mad to the left, a little past tho 
back wall is a 1 * 0 w of Dhyani Buddha.s, 11th milestone from Cuttack. The 
1 ft. high, and below females seated dj^tane.© thence to the Katjuri is done, 
on stools, some four-handed, others in a palki in two hours. lu the cold 
ei|lit-handed, with one leg crossed ^eaijijni the channel of this rh'er con- 
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sists of one'ihird. of a niilo of sand and 
150 to 200 yds. of water 1 ft. deep. 
The banka are high, and in the rainy 
season the river is pei’liajis ^ ni. broad 
and 15 ft. deep. 

Cuttack, 34 c D.B. (pop. 61,000), is 
situated at the apex of the delta of tlie 
Mahanadi river, vrhich riso.s in tlie 
Raipur distidct of the Central Provinees, 
and has a length of 529 in. It ])Ours 
down upon the delta through thenarrow 
gorge of Naraj, 7 in. W. of the town 
of Cuttack, and, dividing into two 
streams, encircles the city on the N. 
nn«i E., and on the W. by its brsindi, 
called the Katjuri. The river during 
tho rain pours down a prodigious Hood, 
and to in’event its sweeping away tho 
city, an important .stone cuibaiikinent 
has been erected on the spit of land 011 
which the city lias been built. 

The D.B. is in the middle of the 
Cantonments, on the right of the road 
going down to tho Fort. About one- 
lifth of a mile beyond it is tho Parade- 
ground, with the Jinr/fish Church, N., 
limnnn Catholic Chapel and Oiphanagc, 
W., and Baptist Mission, S. 

The Fort is called Barabati, ami 
i.s all that remains of one tlionglit by 
■ Stirling to liave boon built by Rnjah 
Auang Bhim Deo, in tho 14th century. 
He says: “Tlie square sloping ba.s- 
tioiis and general stybi bc.spoak a 
Hindu origin.” M. la Alotte, who 
travelled in 1767 A.i)., tljought the 
Fort like the W. .side of Windsor 
Castle. It has now been converted 
into an unsightly .series of earthen 
mounds; tlie stones of the, moat hav¬ 
ing been taken in 1873 to build an 
hospital, and those of the Fort to con¬ 
struct the lighthouse at False Point. 
The only objects of interest which 
remain are the grand arched Galeway, 
flanked by two lofty square towers, in 
the E. face, added hy the Mohammedan 
or the Maratha governors of Orissa in 
1760 A.n., as mentioned in Persian in- 
sciiption.s, and the Mosque of Fa th Khan. 
In the Ain-i-Akhari it is sai<l .that 
there was, within the Fort, the famous 
palace of Rajah Mukimd Deo, nine 
stories high. This has utterly perished, 
but from tho ruins have been dug up 
fragments of cornices, and a mas^vei 


candelabrum of line indi|i'ated chlorite. 
Tho top of the mined citadel is 100 ft. 
above the level of the river. 

On the way to tho Fort, before 
entering the Cantonments, close to the 
bank of the Taldanda Canal, is a garden 
named after Mr. J. Beames, a former 
collector. At the W. extremity is a 
beautifully carved arch 9 ft. high, and 
several carved stones, all of which were 
brought from Alti by Mr. Bearnes. On 
the side pilasters arc five rows of orna¬ 
ments deserving attention. 

After crossing the bridge over the 
(•■anal, the Commissioner’s Cutcherry, a 
largo building, is passed on the right- 

The stone lacing of the Katjuri river 
was made by the Marathas. I’be bank 
is in placc.s ^ ft. high, and is faced with 
fine blocks of laterite and sandstone. 

IFrirs .—Near Cuttack are import¬ 
ant weirs for regulating the flow of tho 
rivers. Two of these, the Bimpa and 
Mahanadi, may be seen in quitting the 
place. The traveller can drive along 
a road a little to the N. of the Taldanda 
(^anal to tho Jobra Ghat, where ai-e 
the Great D. P.W. Avorkshops, tho Muh- 
anadi Weir, and the place of starting 
of the launches for Chandhali, False 
Point, and Bhadrak. The Birnpa river 
htaves the Mahanadi on its right bank, 
and the weir there is 1980 ft. long and 
9 ft, high. Of the four canals which 
foi'in tho Orissa Irrigation System, two 
take off from tho Birnpa Weir, and 
one Avith its branch from tho Mahanadi 
Weir. Tho tAVo former are the High 
LoA^el Canal and tho Kendrapara, tho 
latter is the Taldanda. The Mahanadi 
Weir is 6400 ft. long and 12^ ft. high, 
and cost in round numbers 13 lakhs of 
rs. It was begun in 1863 and completed 
in 1869-70. 

Stminers, etc. 

The launches of three companies 
leave Cuttack every Wed, conveying 
passengers to Chandhali, where tho-y are 
transferrcil to sea-going steamers for 
Calc.ntta ; every Sat. a launch leaves 
to rueot^ sea-going steamer at Aavo, 
which starts for Calcutta on Mon.; and 
twice weekly a Govt, launch leaves for 
Bhadrak, travelling by the High Level 
Canal,—a picturesque journey. 
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The 8team%i-3 of the B,I.S.N. Co. 
call regularly at False Point ou their 
downward jouniey for Madras and 
coast ports, but not on their return 
journey to Calcutta.] 

[CutiaeJe to False Poi)d. 

A steam launch runs between Cut¬ 
tack and False Point in connection 
with the steamers from Calcutta and 
Horn bay and coast ports. The distance 
between Cuttack and False Point is 
64^ m. ; of this 54 ni. is by canal. 
The journey is generally performed in 
24 hours. Half an hour after leaving 
Cuttack the boat will pass the first 
lock, and enter the Kenilrapara Canal, 
which is here about 80 feet broad. It 
takes about 6 hours to reuch the place 
W'hcre the canal bifurcates, and live 
locks are psissed, each causing a delay 
of 7 to 10 minutes. Where the canal 
branches into two, the riglit branch 
leads to Marsugliat, and the left to 
Awa for Chandbali. There arc three 
more locks before reaching the Jambn 
lock, where tidal waK.rs arc reached 
about 6 in. from llonkqitoUah, the 
great station for False Point harbour. 
Since the calamitous cyclone of 18S5, 
a substantial Refuge lfon.se has been 
erected at Hookeytollah.] 

[Cuttack to Jajpiir. 


The stages arc as follows :— 


Names of Stations. 

Milr.s. 

Cuttack to Tanglii 

. 11 

Tanglii io Uarnliaii.i . 

. 10 

Bnrcliana to Dhai amsala . 

9 

Dharamsala to Jojpiu- 

. 14 

Total . . . , 

. 44 


The distance, as the crow flies, is 
about 35 m. Leaving Cuttack at about 
5 P.M., you will bo able to eros? the 
Mahanadi during daylight, and ])roceed 
during tho night 34 m. up the Grand 
I'runk Road, passing tfiree Inspection 
or Dak Bungalows, at Tanghi, Barchan.a, 
and Dharamsala, whore the palki will 
01*083 tho river Brahinani in a ferry¬ 
boat. 3 m. farther you leave tlio Trunk 
Road at Kuakhia, turning rt. There 
is a short cut after ci'ossiug the river, 
bat it is not advisable to take it. The 
road then proceeds 10 m. to the E.,^ 


crossing en ronie three rivers unbridged^ 
but fordable in the cold weather; and at 
sunrise you reach 

Jajpur.—Yayati Kesari, coming 
from Piohar, found .lajpur a place of 
im])ortan(je, and made it his capital for 
a lime. It was close to Dantapura, 
where the sacred tooth of Buddha was 
kept, and in the 4th and 5th century 
A.T). it was called the navel of Bu(l- 
(lliism. Yayati subdued it, and con¬ 
verted the sanctuaries into Hindu 
daces of wor.ship, but in 1558 Kalapa- 
lar, a famous champion of Islam, de- 
fi-atcd the Hindus in a groat battle at 
Galivai’a Tckri, 4 in. to the N.E. of 
.Jajpur. It is believed that whole 
armies are buried here. Kalapaliar 
demolished all the Hindu temples, and 
the accumiiliiti'd treasures of art of 1000 
years were lost for ever. 

Jajpur (pop. 11,000) is situated on 
tlic S. bank of tlie Baitarani liver. It 
was the capital of Orissa until tho 11th 
oentiiry, when it was superseded by 
Cuttack. With the aid of a ]>alki, or 
a pony, tho visitor can see all that is to 
be seen at Jajpur in one day. Close 
to tlie D. B. is a noble mosque, huM by 
Nawab Abu. Nasir iw 1681 A.n. out of 
the .stones of Hindu iialacosand temjdes.* 
Adjoining the inos(|iie is the resulenee 
of the Magistrate, in whoso compound 
are to be .seen three nfumolithLe-sUdue-s of 
blue chlorite.^ One i.s Indrani, wife of 
India, the air-god, afour-arincd godde.ss, 
with an admirably-cut elephant as her 
footstool, 'rhe earth godde.ss, Vaiahini, 
the wife of Vishnu in his boar incarna¬ 
tion, sits with her infant on her knee. 
Tlie most striking of the three mono¬ 
liths renibSPiits Charaiiiida, the wife of 
the All-Destroyer, a colossal naked 
skeleton, w’ith the skin hanging to the 
hones, and tho veins and muscles 
standing out in ghastly fidelity. These 
figures are finely carved, and the details 
of tho ornaments are worth observa¬ 
tion. A temple to Vishnu, in his boar 
incarnation, crow'ua a flight of stairs 
leading up from the river. 

1 They were t)ronght from the Cenotaph of 
Saiyad ‘All Mukliari, a rathnn saint, who ac¬ 
companied Kalapahar, and when his hearf was 
cut off; at the siege of Daraliati, rode without 
it |o Jajpur, and was buried there. 
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Jn, a~ gallery overlooking the dried-up 
bed of the river are seven idols, elabor¬ 
ately carved, and each made of a block 
of chlorite 6 ft. high. Mr. James 
thinks they have been collected from 
Viiiions desecrated shrines, and that 
some pious Hindu, seeing them placed 
against a wall, erected a vaulted roof 
over them, and a wall in front. Six 
of them arc goddesses with four arms 

each, the seventh is Parsing. Tim 

first goddess is Kali, or Charaunda, 
treading on her husband Shiva. Tlio 
next is the wife of Yaina, or “Death,” 
with a swine’s head; at her feet is a 
buflixlo. Next is the wife of India; an 
elephant serves her as footstool.' Lakh- 
shmi ooraos next; with tw'O hands she 
holdsa child, in a tliird Vishnu’s AVheel, 
and in her fourth a shell. Beneath 
her feet is Gariula. Next is a naked 
emaciated old hag, the Mother of Death, 
squatting down. Below her are two 
votaries, and between them throe kinds 
of bells—the bell of yaina.that of Kali, 
and that of Vislmu. Savitri, the wife 
of Brahma, comes next. Barbati comes 
ne.tt, with a bull at bei’ feet. Below 
Narsiiig arc two groups of worshipiicrs 
and female attendants waving the 
cJiniiris. 

Olose to the gallery is a temple con¬ 
taining a large image of Gaiipati. 
Opposite the gallciy, in a wooded 
island in the iniildle of the river, is 1 he 
second great temple, dedicated to Ihe 
boar incarnation, and gioiijis of smaller 
temples. Beside the main llight of 
steps which lead np from the river ap 
tw’o roolless tem})lc.s, over the gate of 
which is m effigy of the Sun driving 
siui homes, and a bull in the midst. 

S, about H m. along the Bingapur 
high road, turn 1. to the most beautiful 
object in Jajpnr—the Gnruda Pillar, 
32 ft. high ; the base is .5 ft. .5 in. 
high, square, and composed of large 
blocks of stone without any ornament. 
The shaft and capital arc 26 ft. 7 in. 
high, and appear to be a monolith.^ The 
capital, of exquisite proportion, is carved 
to imitate lotus blossoms, and adorned 

1 The Bix-sidod shaft is about IT It. Tin. 
high and is in one i>iece with an octagonal 
base on a Bnuere, the whole being about 19 ft 
8 in. over all. • 


below with lions’ heac^, from whose 
mouths depend strings of roses or beads. 
The capital once was crowned with a 
figure of Garuda. The Garuda is said to 
have been hurled from the summit of the 
pillar by tlie Mohamraedan.s, who at¬ 
tempted also to destroy the itillar itself. 
The Garuda, or a fac-simile of it, now 
stand.s in the ante-rhamber of a small 
temple of Narsing, in Madhnpur, a 

Village ahouL 1 m. to tlie 8.B. of the 

temple of Jagannath at Jajpnr. It is 
a fine piece of sculpture 4 ft. high, 
carved out of black clilorite, and repre¬ 
sents a human figure resting on one 
knee, the palms of the hands pressed 
together iu an attitude of devotion. 
Short Avings are attached to the 
shoulders, nid wdiile the hair of the 
fore part of the head is dressed in the 
sliajie of a mitre, the back ]>art of the 
head is covered with a profusion of 
curls. The face and attitude are 
majestic, but the nose is lengthened to 
imitate a buxl’s beak. It rests on a 
pedestal which is an exact duplicate 
of the capital and upper shaft of the 
l>illar. 

Kctnrn now to the Bingapur road, 
iind proceed to the Maratha Jiridge, a 
fine sjipcimen of architecture. It is not 
so large as the bridge of the same name 
at I'uri, but has tw^elve horizontal 
arches, and is built in precisely the 
same fashion. It appears to be of 
extreme antiquity, and has been re- 
jiaired Avitb fragments of carvings in 
relief taken from temples. It also goes 
by the name of the Devidwar, lit. 
“ Goddess-door Bridge,” from its prox¬ 
imity to 

The Temple of Biraja, “ the Passion¬ 
less One,” 500 yds. farther on through 
beautiful groves of palms and mango 
trees, and opposite the Brahma Kund, 
a tank faced witll stone. Hindus alone 
are admitted to the temple, but through 
the breaches in the enclosure o.an bo 
seen the Hall of Audience and the tall 
spire. There are some curious sculp¬ 
tures let into the wall at the portico. 

Bega^p the higlnvay, and a little be¬ 
yond the second milestone, 200 yds. 
from thoroad, on the left-hand side, is the 
Temple of Triloedian, or the three-eyed 
god, i. e. Shiva. The base of the original 
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tower, which « now about 60 ft. high, 
has survived the general ruin, and for a 
height of about 14 ft. from the ground 
atilT stands, richly carved as of yore, 
giving some uloa of the past glories Of 
Jajpur. The rest of the building i.s 
covered with stucco. 

Between the Temple of Trilochan 
and the road, in an iindcrgiound cham¬ 
ber, is a very holy and friglitfiil image 
of Kali with eighteen arms. In a temple 
on the other side of the road are some 
line sculptures. A pipul tree growing 
on the top of the sjnre of this temple 
has gradually forced its roots to the 
very bottojn, and is slowly rending it 
asunder. 

Jaj])ur formerly stood on the main 
road to Puri, and the pilgrims to .la- 
annath used regularly to resort to it, 
ut the sanctity of the place has niucli 
diminished. It is, however, worthy of 
inspection by all who take an interest 
in Hindu autitpjities. Many fragments 
of halls and temples, all built of line cut 
stone, are to be found in the town. A 
nantch at this idaeo is very dilfcrcnt 
from the dull, stupid ceremony which 
passes under that name at Calcutta 
and in the rest of India. The ancient 
jMilace at Jaipur wus destroyed by the 
otlicers of the English Public Woiks 
Department, who built bridges along 
the Trunk Road with the. stones. At 
14 m. to the E. of Jajpur a colossal 
figuro of Padma]>ani was dug up ; the 
feet are lost, but the total height must 
have been about 17 fl. 6 in. This hguro 
is now called Shanta Madhava : it has 
Seen removed to the Magistrate’s com¬ 
pound. 

Should the traveller prefer it, ho 
may return to Calcutta via Balasore; 
which is only 65 m. in a direct line 
from Jaipur to Chandba]i(46 m.), from 
which steamers run every week.] 

Balasore, D. B. This place was once 
of great commercial importance, and the 
Dutch, and the Danes also, had a factory 
here. Tlie French still possess a small 
territory of some 100 acres at Palasore ; 
where the Chnrruck Pnja, long stopj^d 
throughout British India, is annually 
. cdobrated. 


ROUTE 22 

Bomuay to Mabkas by tuk Bor 
Ojuat 

Rail 794 tn. Mail train about forty hours 
in tnausit. 

For the jonruey as far as 34 n\. 
Kalyan juuc. sta. see Bte. 1; from 
Kalyan one branch of the railway goes 
N.E. up the Tal Ghat to Allahabad 
.and Calcutta, whilst the S.E, branch 
ascends the Bor Ghat and posses 
through Poona to Madras. Proceed¬ 
ing by the latter we roach at 

i 

38m. Ambamath sta., “Immortal 
Lord,” a village of 300 inbab. It gives 
its name to the district in which the 
towai of Kalyan is situated. 1 ra. E. 
is the temide of Ambarnath in a pretty 
valh'.y. Dr. Wilson regarded the temple 
as decidedly Shivito. In a niche on 
the N. side of the .adytum is a Trimurti, 
or “ threc-headed Shiva.” The figure, 
from its multijilox and fictitious heads 
ami skeleton legs, is as deformed as can 
be imagined. The tcmjtlo is an object 
of considisrable interest as a specimen 
of genuine Hindu architecture : it fae.es 
W., but the vmnda}>am, or hall, in 
front of the shrine ha.s doors also to 
the N. and S. Tlio roofs of the porti- 
eocs between the lintels are covered 
by carved .slabs with beautiful designs, 
in which birils ami the heails of the lion 
of the south arc introduced. The door 
from the portico into the temple is 
riclily carved. The roof of the hall is 
.supported by four el.al)oratc]y-carved 
columns. So rich and varied is the 
sculpture on those pillars that no 
(lc.scri])tion could j^ive an adequate 
idea of it. The peiliment of the door¬ 
way leading into the vimanah is orna¬ 
mented with elephants and lions, and 
in the centre with figures of Shiva. 
Tlic interior of the .shrine shows how 
carefully the long stones of dark basalt 
were jointed and bedded, mortar not 
being in use among the Hindus until 
the .Mohammedan conquest. Like all 
Hindu temples of the northern style, 
the outside of the building is a series 
uf projecting corners. The base is a 
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series of projecting and receding courses, 
one of the upper ones representing a 
stiing of curious horned and bat-liko 
faces; then comes a band with 

olopliauia’ hcadH and small linmnn 
figures; next a band with half-goat, 
half-bat-like faces; then a deeper course 
with innumerable human figures. A 
curious belt of beautiful carving inns 
up each face of the vlmanab. An 
inscription inside the lintel of the N. 
door gives the date of the building of 
the temple as =860 a.d. 

54 m. Neral sta. (R. ) [Passengers for 
Matheran leave the rail at this point. 
The station-master or the superin¬ 
tendent at Ahathcran should be written 
to beforehand to have a pony or a 
tonga with beiirei’.s ready to take the 
traveller up Ihc hill. The asceut (8 ni.) 
is by a very good bridle-path, and 2^ 
hvs. must be allowed from the rly. sta. 
to the hotebs at the top of the hill. 
The path passes through Neral and 
begins to ascend at tin; end of the 1st 
ID. ; during the. 2d in. it asceiid.s 550 ft. 
amongst roeks. In the 3d m. tlm path 
climbs tins bouldcr-.strewn hill.side to 
the height of 075 ft.; and at the 4t]i, 
rising to 1525 ft., enters the Ne.ral wood. 
At the end of the 5th m. the height 
is 2138 ft. The 6th ni. brings the 
traveller to the ])lateau on the top of 
lilatheran Hill, wliieh is 2283 ft. aliove 
the sea-level. The 7tli in. reaches 2375 
ft.; and the 8th in. dcseeiid.s to 2109 
fl. From the 3«1 in. the ascent is very 
steep indeed, hut for the greater jiart 
of tile way luxuriant trees clothe the 
side of the bill, and cloak the preci¬ 
pice. 

The hill-station of Mathcran stands 
upon a .spur of the Sahyliadri range, ami 
is an agreeable airy summer resort for 
the people of Bombay. There are a 
Okiwch, a Suhscri'iilion Librunj, and 
grounds for croquet, badminton, and 
laim tennis. The summit of the lull 
where the station is situated forms a 
narrow tableland running N. and S., 
with offshoots in many directions, 
limited on all sides by precipices some¬ 
times 1500 ft. hmh, and temiinatiag 
abruptly in bluffs called “Points.” 
One of the first siiots to visit is .^ex* 


andra Point, which is at^ut m. from 
the church to the S.; then 1 m. to 
Chauk Point, to the S. of the main 
plateau. The view is very hcautifiil 
re-sembling those from Sydney am 

Elphinstone Points at Mahahaleshwar. 
To the right of the traveller as he looks 
down from Chauk Point will be seen 
the old road to Chauk, by which Hugh 
Poyntz Malct ascended when ho dis¬ 
covered Matherau in 1860. There is 
a thick belt of primeval forest half-way 
up the mountain through which the 
road passes. This old road is most 
dilOcult and steep. Chauk is a stillingly 
hot village about 14 ni. N. of Panwell, 
on the old road to Poona, and about 
5 m. S.S.W, of Chauk Point. About 
1J m. to th« left the traveller wdll .see 
Charbat Point, from which a long 
narrow ridge runs tapering down into 
the low country, ami this ridge bounds 
the view in that direction. Another 
ride should be to raim-ama Point, 
whieb is to the N.W. of the bungalows. 
I'ho distanec is a little over 4 in. 
The road leads through a thick jungle 
of beautiful trees, and about J m. from 
Panorama Point conies to ii point 
par.allel with Porcnjjine Point, whore 
a preeiyiice descends abru]»tly 1000 ft. 
At 100 y«ls. from its termination the 
road goe.s (piitc round the brow of the 
peak, ami here there is a truly beautiful 
liaiioiamie, view of the country from 
which the ])oint gels its name. To the 

l. is Hart Point ami Poroupiuo Point. 
Far in the distance is Prabal Point, where 
thei c is a fort of the same name, which 
signifies “Mighty.” BetweenMathertm 
and Prabal the mountain sinks down 
abruptly to the plain. Below and to 
the N. of Panorama Point is the Bhao 
Mallin (or Bawa Malang) Range, 10 

m. long, with strange cylindrical or 
bottle-shaped pealcs. The huts of Neral 
village lie directly below, and beyond 
them is the curving line of the G.I.P, 
Rly. Matherau is 28 m. due K. of 
Bombay, w'hich may bo seen with its 
shijiping on a clear day. lu the even¬ 
ing a rjfle may be taken to the new 
Bund, an embankment of very hard 
blue stone, which is quarried on the 
spot. It is 100 ft long and 3 ft. broad 
at top. There are other points which 
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may be visited in the hills, but none 
equal to those already mentioned.] 

62 m. Eaxjai June. sta. From hore 

a short line runs S. 9 in. to Campoli, 
but it is only used in the dry season. 
At Karjat the engine is changed for 
one much move powerful to ascend the 
Bor Ghat. The ghat begins 1 in. from 
Karjat, The gradient is 1 in 42 ; the 
trains are furnished with powerful 
breaks. The cirimitous line passes 
through, to Lonauli'(l7 in.), a succes¬ 
sion of short tunnels with beautiful 
view.s between of green valleys and 
rocky wooded mountain sides, down 
which, in the rains, innumerable water¬ 
falls descend. After rising about 1000 
ft., the Flag staff and D.ll.'it Khandala 
are seen far u}) on the left., and on the 
right tho level valley from Panwell to 
Campoli. The latter is a large and 
very pi-etty village, with a fine tank 
and temple to Malnadeo, built by the 
celebrated Maratha minister, Nana 
Farnavis. Campoli is 23^ m. from 
Panw'ell.^ The scenery is beautiful. 
At the back of Nana’s Temple tho 
ghat vises perpendicularly and scorns 
to overhang it; ove.r the lake spread.s 
a magnificent banyan tree, and near it 
is a grove of mango trees. 

The Government Bungalow at Khan¬ 
dala, the lowest point on the tableland 
reached by the rly., is 1800 ft. and at 
Lonauli the ghat is 2037 ft. above the 
sea. 

Thti total length of tunnelling is 2.'>35 
yds. The estimated cost of this incline 
was £597,222, or £41,188 a mile. 

The beautiful scenery of the moun¬ 
tains, and the peculhir character of tho 
incline, make tho passage of tho Bor 
GJmt one of tlie most remaikable stages 
in Indian travel. At tho reversing- 
station, one portion of the incline is, 
Eis it were, terraced 1400 ft. directly 
over the Konkan. In some parts the 
line is one half on rock benching, while 
the other half is supported by lofty 
walls of masonry, or in places where 
the height is too great for a<*'?all, by 
vaulted arches. The viaduct that 

,4 inbc old route to Poona from Bonilwy wa.s 

boat aeroBS the harbour to Pan well, and 
^titence to Oampoli. 


crosses the Mhau ki Mali Khind is 163 
ft. high above tho footing, and consists 
of eight semicircular arches of 60 ft. 

spall. 

At 1350 ft. above the sea the train 
halts for ten minutes at the reversing- 
station ; the bait being for the engine 
to pass to the other end of the train. 

78 m. EJiandala, D.B. This 
beautiful village has for long been a 
favourite retreat for the wealthy in¬ 
habitants of Bombay from the dis- 
tre.s.sing heat of the summer months. 
It presents many attractions to the 
tourist and the sportsman. Tho village 
itself is large. On the left of the road 
is a bungalow built by General Dicken¬ 
son, of the Bombay Engineers, who did 
muc-h to make the place known, and 
to imiu’ove tlie roads. 'J'he site is well 
chosen; it overlooks a tremendous 
ravine, the sheer depth of which is in 
gi-eat ])aTt concealed by luxuriant trees. 
At the bottom winds a small silvery 
stream. About J m. from this stands 
the D.B., also on the edge of the 
ravine; and on the right is a large 
tank, adjoining w’hich is the bimgalcw 
of Sir Jamshidji .Jijibhai. Beading 
pa,st this, to the E., is a road to a 
nia.guificent hill called the Duke’s 
Nose, whence is a fine view over the 
Konkan, similar to those at Mathoran, 
already described. There is a Conva- 
lencr.nt HonpHaJ at Khandala iii chai'ge 
of the “All Saints’” sisters (from 
Margaret Street). 

Bo/Olid the tank is the village of 
Kluiiidala; and still farther on the 
Kiirli Road is the beautiful wood of 
Lanauli. 

Tho IFaterfall is distant from the 
D.B. about \ III. on tho op|)Ositc side 
of the ravine. To reach it, it is neces¬ 
sary to go about Ill. round the head 
of a watercourse. In the monsoon tho 
distant view of tlio fall from the top 
of the ghat is very fine. There are 
then two cataracts, divided into upper 
aud lower by a short interval. Tho 
upper cataract has a sheer fall of 300 ft 

•SO in. Lonauli sta. ifc (R.) Here is 
the G.I.P. Railway Company's School 
»nd. Church, and froiA this place or 
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from Khandala the tall precipice called 
the Duke’s Nose, which is about 4 m. 
off, may be visited. The ascent is by 
th® S. shonldei*, and is very steep. 
A traveller desiring to see the caves at 
Karli should bear in mind that few 
trains stop at Karli station, but all 
stop at Lonauli. The caves are only 
6 ni. from Lonauli, which is a good 
place to start from. A pony can be 
ridden all tlie way, whilst a t^ngu can¬ 
not go within 14 in. of the caves. 
But where ladies are concerned the 
[deasantest way is to take a tmiga to 
the foot of the hill, and ride up the 
ascent of about 600 ft. 

85 in. Karli sta., D.B. Here is a 
barrack for 200 men, with a small 
village to the right,hidden among trees. 
The cehbnded caves arc on a hill about 
2 m. to the N. W. of the bungalow and 
6 in. from the rly. sta. 

The following is from Mr. Fergusson’s 
description of the Karli cave:^ “The 
great cave of Karli is, witliout excep¬ 
tion, the largest and finest chailya 
cave in India, and was excavated at a 
time when the style was in its greatest 
purity, and is fortunately the best pre- 
• served. Its interior dimensions arc 
124 ft. 3 ill. in total length, 81 ft. 3 
in. length of nave. Its breadth from 
wall to wall is 45 ft. 6 in., while tlic 
width of the central aisle is 25 ft. 7 in. 
The height is only 46 ft. from the iloor 
to the apex.” Tlio same writer say.s : 
“ Tlic building resembles an early 
Christian church in its arraugemenls, 
while all the diinousioiis are similar to 
those of the choir of Norwich Cathe¬ 
dral.” Tlic nave is separated from the 
side aisles by fifteen columns with 
octagonal sjjafts on each side, of good 
design and workmanship. On the. 
abacus which crowns the capital of 
■ach of tho.se are two kneeling ele- 
])liants, and on each elephant arc two 
seated figures, generally a male and 
female, with their arms over each 
other’s shoulders ; but sometimes two 
female figures in the same attitude. 
The sculpture of these is very good, 
and the effect particularly rich an^ 
pleasing. Behind the altar are seven 
t Kock-eut Temples of India, p. 27. ^ 


plain octagonal piers wit^^out sculpture, 
making thus thirty-seven pillars alto¬ 
gether, exclusive of the Lion-pillar in 



Cave at Karli. 


front, whieli is .sixteen-sided, ami is 
crowned with four lions with their 
hinder parts joined. The chaitya is 
idaiii and very similar to that in the 
large cave at Ajanta, hut hero, fortun¬ 
ately, a part of the wooden mnbrolla 
wliich sunuounted it remains. The 
wooden ribs of the roof, too, remain 
nearly entire, proving beyond doubt 
that ilie roof is not a copy of a masomy 
arcli; and the framed screen, filling 
up a portion of the great arch in front, 
like the centering of the arcli of a 
bridge (which it much resembles), still 
rctiiius the place in which it was origin- 
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ally placed. ,\.t some distance in ad¬ 
vance of the arched front of this cave 
is placed a second screen, which exists 
only here and at the great rave at Sal- 
sette, thoiigli it niiglit have existed in 
front of th«! oldest cliait)’a caves at 
Ajanta, It consists of two [ilaiii octa¬ 
gonal columns with pila.stcrs. Over 
these Is a deep plain mass ot wall, Ofi- 
cupying the place of nn entablature, 
and over this again a su])erslructurc 
of four dwarf ])illarH. Except the 
lower piers, the whole of this has been 
covered with woo<lcn ornaments ; and, 
by a cai'cful examination and measurc- 
nient'of the various inorticc.s mid foot¬ 
ings, it might still be possildc to make 
out the greater part of the design. It 
appears, liowcvor, to ha>i'e consistctl 
of a broad balcony in front of the 
]) ain wall; .supjiortcd by bold wooden 
brackets from tlio two ])i(*rs, ami either 
roofed or liaving a second balcony 
above it. No part of l.ho wood, how¬ 
ever, exists now, either here uv at Hiil- 
setto. It is 11101*0 than probable, liow- 
cver, that this was the innsic gallery 
or Nakar Khana, whicli wo still limt 
existing in front of almost all .Iain 
tcmidrs, down even to the present day. 
Whether the space between this outer 
and the inner screen was roofed over 
or not is extremely dillicnlt to decide. 
To judge from the mortices at Salsctb;, 
tlie space there would seem to have 
had a roof; but here the evidence is 
liy no means so distinct, though there 
is certainly nothing to contradict the 
supposition. There are no traces of 
painting in this cave, though the inner 
>vall has been plastered, and may have 
been painted; but the cave is inhabited, 
and the continued smoke of eooking- 
iircs has so blackened its walls that it 
is impossible to decide the ipicstion. 
Its inhabitants are Shiviles, and the 
cave is considered a tem]ilo ilc<licate(l 
to Shiva, the dagoha ]iurfoniiing the 
part of a gigantic liiigam, which it re- 
.sembles a good deal. The outer porch 
is 52 ft. wide and 15 ft. deep. Ilcre 
oi*iginally the fronts of three ^ephauts 
in each end w'all supiiortod a frieze 
ornamented with the rail, but at both 
ends this second rail has been cut away 
Ho iiitroduco figures. Above was a 


thick quadrantal moulding, and then 
a rail with small faQadcs of temples, 
and pairs of figures. 

“ It w'ould be of great importance if 
the age of tliis cave could be positively 
fixed ; but thongh that eannot quite be 
done, it is probably aiitccedeut to the 
Christian ora ; and at the same time 

it paimot possilily liavB been e.vcavated 

more than 200 years beforci that era. 
From the Hilasthamba (pillar) on the 
left of the entrance Colonel Sykes 
copied an inscri})tion, which Mr. Prin- 
aep deciphered in vol. vi. of the. 
Journal of l/iii Asiatic Society. It 
merely says: ‘This lion-pillar is the 
gift of Ajmitra Ukas, the son of Saha 
Ravisabhoti ’; the character Prinsep • 
thinks is of tlie 1st or 2(1 century i!.(\ 
From its position and import, the 
hisci'iption aj)i>ears to be integral, and 
the eoliDiiii is certainly a part of the 
original design. I am inclined to 
think the date, 103 u.(!., is at least 
e.xtrcmely jirobahle. 

“It would be a subject of curious 
inquiry Ift k))Ow wdusther the. wood¬ 
work now existing in this cave is that 
originally put nj> or not. Ac.(;u.stomed 
as I had long been to the rapid 
d(jst ruction of everything wooden in 
India, 1 wa.s half inclined to he angry 
when the idea fiv.st suggested it-self to 
me ; but a calmor .survey of the matter 
has convinced me that it Is. Certain 
it is that it is the oi igiiitil design, for 
we find it mpeated in stone in ail 
the nich(‘rs of the front, and there is 
no appearance of change, or allci'atioii 
ill au} part of the roof. Every part of 
it is the same as is seen so often re¬ 
peated in stone in other and more 
model’ll caves, and it must, theridbre, 
have been put up by thg Jluddhists 
before they were expelled ; and if wo 
allow that it has existed 800 or 1000 
yeans, which it certainly has, there 
is not much greater iniiu'obability in 
its having existed near 2000 years, as 1 
believe to be the case. As far as I 
could ascertain the wood is teak. 
Thongh exposed to the atmosphere, 
it is protected from the rain, and has 
i\p strain upon it but its own weiglit, 
as it docs not support the roof, though 
!.it pppears to do so ; and ^e rock 
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seems to have defied the industry of 
tlie white ants.” 

Mr. Fermissou appends to his notice 
of this decidedly the finest chaitya 
cave in India," a*^general description of 
the arrangement of such caves. He 
observes that the disposition of parts is 
exactly the same as those of the choir 
of a Gothic round or polygonal apso 
cathedral. Across the front there is 
always a screen with a gallery over 
it, occupying the place of the rood-loft, 
on which wc now place our organs. 
In this there are three doors ; one, the 
largest, opening to tlie nave, and one 
to each of the side aisles. Over the 
screen the whole front of the cave is 
05 )eu to the air, being one vast window, 
stilted so as to be more than a semi¬ 
circle in height, or, generally, of a 
horse-shoe form. The whole light falls 
on the dagoba, which is exactly 
opposite, in the pl.ace of the altar, 
while the colonnade around and behind 
is less f>crrcctly lit, the ])iliars being 
very close together. To a person 
standing near the door there ap])eai’ed 
nothing bubiiul the dagoba but “il¬ 
limitable gloom." The writer above- 
mentioned thinks that a votary was 
nevei' admitted beyond the culoiiiiade 
under the front, the rest of the tcnijde 
being devoted to the priests and the 
ceremonies, as in China, and in Catho¬ 
lic churches, ami he therefore never 
could see whence the light caine, and 
stood in comparative shade himself, 
so that the ellVot was greatly height¬ 
ened. 

The hill in which the caves arc is 
very stcej), and about (500 ft. high h-oin 
the plain. A huge round clitf like a 
tower shuts in the view in one direction. 
The guides call the male and female 
lignjes in the portico bairagis, or 
devotees. The figure on the dagoba 
they call Dharma Rajah, the Hindu 
Minos. 

Besides the gi’eat cave at Karli, there 
are a number of viharas, b\it small and 
very insignificant compared^ with it; 
and this, Mr. Fergusson thinks, is a 
proof of their antiquity. For at first 
the viharas were mere cells, where, 
as l^.hian says, “the Arhats sat to' 
meditate," and as the religion was 
\India\ 


corrupted, became magnificent halls 
and temples. Such are the viharas at 
Ajanta. The principal viharas at Karli 
are three tiers in height. They are plain 
halls with cells, but without any inter¬ 
nal colonnades, and the upper one alone 
possesses a verandah. The lower fronts 
have been swept away by great masses 
of rook which havo rolled from obove. 
Near this is a small temple to Bhavani, 
with the figure of a tortoise in front of 
the image, which is that of a moon¬ 
faced female with huge eyes. 

There is a small village at the foot of 
the hill ill which the caves are called 
Ekvira, and from this the great cave is 
sometimes called the Cave of Ekvim. 

Besides the caves, the traveller while 
at Karli may ^so visit the hill-forts of 
Logarh and 'Isapur, 3 m. S. of the rail¬ 
way station (see Grant DuftV PP- 13, 
14), Avhich are at an elevation of 1200 
ft. above the plain, with a sheer scarp 
of 200 ft. Logarh was taken ^by Malik. 
Ahmad from thcMarathas in*1485 A.i). 
and by Sliivaji in 1018, and again by 
the same chief in 1670. It was hero 
that the wdeiow of Nana Famavis took 
refuge from the time of Amrit Rao’s 
corning to I’oona, on the 12th November 
1802, to 15th March 1804, when Gen¬ 
eral Wellesley, according to the pro¬ 
posal of Dhondu Balal Kil’adar, of 
Logarh, gnarantcejl to her her safety, 
and an annual pension of 12,000 rs. 
Logarh was twice taken by the English 
with little difficulty. 

Tlie Caves of Bhaja and Bedsa.^— 

Bhaja is a village 2 ni. S. of Karli, and 
Bedsa is 5^ m. E. of Bhaja.* The 
caves of Bhaja arc situated 3 in. S.E. 
from the village of Karli, and date 
from 200 B.C, There arc eighteen ex¬ 
cavations, and No. 12 is one of the 
most interesting in India. Bedsa dates 
a little later than Bhaja. The princi¬ 
pal temple contains a dagoba, but no 
sculptures, and has its roof supported 
by twenty-seven plain pillars. Out¬ 
side there is a group executed in bas- 

1 A full icRount of tliesc places will be 
found in Cmt Temples of India, pp. 223, 228. 

2 In the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society for May 1844, Art vl., there is also 
some account of these caves. 
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relief, now ^uch defaced. On both 
sides of the shrine tlie hill has been 
excavated into two stories, correspond¬ 
ing with the height of the temple, and 
containing the usual halls of instruc¬ 
tion, with cells. But the most curious 
of the sculptures is a collection of four¬ 
teen dagobas, five of which arc inside 
and the others outside the cave. On 
the first of the latter there is an in¬ 
scription. The group of honses, bulls, 
and elephants on the four pillars in 
front of the arched cave .at Bedsa 
resembles what we find on the Indo- 
Withraie coins of the N., and is 
evidence, were no other proofs pro¬ 
curable, that such belongs to the 
worship of the sun. The caves at 
Bedsa are situated abo rt 6 in. S.W. 
from Wargaon (see below). The plan 
of the temple resembles Karli, but is 
neither of so great extent, nor so ivcll 
executed, and .appears more, niodeni. 
It cont.ains a daguba ; and its roof, 
which is ribbed and sup[iortcd by 

tweniy*six octagonal pillars 10 ft. liigli, 

seems to have been covered with paint¬ 
ings, which are now, however, .so indis¬ 
tinct that nothing can be made out of 
them- There are four pillars about ‘25 
ft. high in front, surmounted by a 
group of horses, bulls, and clepliaiits, 
with a male and female rider upon 
them. The hall of instruction, wiiicli 
is of an oval shape, has a vaulted roof, 
and is situated close to the temple. It 
contains eleven small cells, and over 
the door of one of them there is an 
indistinct and partly defaced inscrip¬ 
tion. 

96 in. Wargaon sta., a very largo and 
flourishing village, celebrated for the 
defeat of a British force under Lieut.- 
Col. Cockbuni, on the 12th and 13tli 
of January 1779, and for a dis^aceful 
convention concluded there by Mr. 
Camac with the Marathas. The his¬ 
tory of the aflair is briefly thus: The 
Governor of Bombay, Mr. Hornby, had 
agi'ced with the ex-Peshwa Raghunath 
Rao to place him at Pocjjia (Grant 
DnfFs Marathas, vol. ii. p. 363; and 
Selections from the Bombay Records, 
Maratha series) as regent, and sent a 
force of 3900 men, of whom 691 weio 


Europeans, to carry out the agreement. 
With this little army went a trium¬ 
virate of two civil officers and Gol. 
Egerton to direct operations. One of 
the civilians, Mr. Mostyn, was aent 
back sick, and died at Bombay, with¬ 
out ever attending the committee. 
Mr. Carnac, as x)resident with the 
casting vote, had now the full power. 
The force advanced from Panwell to 
Ivhaiidala, where Lieut.-Ool. Cay was 
killed by a rocket, the enemy's .ad¬ 
vanced guard having commenced 
ail attack as soon as the troops sur¬ 
mounted the gliat. At Karli, Cap¬ 
tain Stewart, a most gallant officer, 
who by his conspicuous courage on 
many occasions liad won from the 
Marathas the sobriquet of Stewart 
i’hakro, or Stew.art the Hero, was 
killed by a cannon-ball. The Mara¬ 
tha main army, wliich was commanded 
by Nana Farnavisand Mahadaji Sindia, 
Bari Pant Pharko, and Tukoji Holkar, 
•advanced to Talegaon, but retired on 
the advance of the British, Laviug first 
destroyed the village. Col. Egerton 
now resigned the command to Lieut.- 
Col. Cockbui’n, and shortly after, Mr. 
Carnac becoming alarmed, proposed to 
retreat. On the night of the 11th of 
January the heavy guns were thrown 
into a tank, a < quantity of stores were 
burned, and the retreat commenced. 
At 2 A.M. the Marathas began an 
attack, plundered part of the baggage, 
and shortly after completely surrounded 
the armj. The fiercest onset was made 
upon the rear-guard, Avliich, but for the 
heroism of its commander, Captain 
James Hartley, ivouid have been cut to 
pieces. Animated by his harangues, 
the Sepoys repulsed the enemy till 10 
A.M., wlicn Col. Cockbuni sent peremp¬ 
tory orders to retreat—orders which 
w'ould have been fatal had they been 
obeyed. But they were disregarded, 
and the troops maintained the contest 
until a favourable opportunity presented 
itself of falling back on Wargaon. The 
total loss on this day was 352, among 
whom wore 16 European officers, killed 
and wounded. Col, Cockburn now 
declared that further retreat was im¬ 
practicable, and that the army was at 
t]rc mercy of the Marathas ; an^ this 
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pusillanimous conduct was vainly com¬ 
bated by the gallant Hartley. Mr, 
Camac sent Mr. Holmes to make terms 
with the enemy, ^nd was not ashamed 
afterwards to declare that he granted 
the powers to that gentleman, under a 
rumtal resermtion that they were of 
no validity. The tenns agreed upon 
were that everything should be restored 
to the Marathas as held by them in 
1773; that the committee should send 
an order to the Bengal column, ad¬ 
vancing to their support, to halt; that 
the English share of Broach should be 
given to Siiidia ; and 41,000 rs. to 
his servants, HoAvevcr, as soon as the 
committee were safe down the ghats, 
they broke faith, by countermanding 
the order to the Bengal troops, though 
the Mar-athasheld two hostages, Mr. Far¬ 
mer and Lieut. Stewart, for the due 
pcrfonnance of the treaty. For this 
ilisgraceful convention and retreat Col. 
Egerton, Col. Cockbnrn, and Mr. Car- 
nac were dismis.scil the service, but 
Hartley was promoted to Lieut.-Col. 

109 m. Chinchwad sta. The village 
has a pictures(iue appearance from the 
river-side. Above the. handsome flight 
tjf stone steps which leads to the river 
Mula are many fine trees, hut the 
temple is low aiid devoid of ornament. 

116 m, Eirkee sta. is only in. 
from Poona, and may bo considered 
]mi*t of tho same station. It is inter¬ 
esting as being the .scene (>f a sj)lendid 
victory over Baji Rao, the last Peshwa. 
On tlic 1st of November 1817 tho dis¬ 
positions of that prince had become so 
threatening, that Mr. Elpliin.stone, 
then Resident at Poona, dctcrniinod to 
remove tlie trooj).s from the cantonment 
of that place to Kirkee, where, on the 
5th, they took up a good position' to the 
cast of an eminence, on which stands 
tho village of Kirkee, and where the 
stores and ammunition were, stationed. 
In the rear of the troops was the river 
Mula, and from the S. and W. advanced 
the masses of the Peshwa’s army, amount¬ 
ing to 8000 foot, 18,000 horse, and 14 
guns,^ besides areserveef 6000horse and 
2000 foot with the Peshwa, at the sacred 
1 Grant DafT, vol. lii. p. 427. 


hill of Parbati (see below), ijlhe canton¬ 
ments at Poona and the Residency at 
the Sangam (or meeting of the rivers) 
had been plundered and burnt on the Ist, 
as soon as the English troops q^uitted 
them. One regiment of Major Foi-d’s 
brigade was at Dapuii, N. of Kirkee, 
and the total .strength of the English, 
even when it joined, was, according to 
Grant Buff, hut 2800 rank and file, of 
which 800 were Europeans. 

Gokla commanded the Pe.shwa '3 
army, and its advance is compared by 
Grant Duff, who wa.s an eye-witness, 
to the rushing tide called the Bor in 
tho Gulf of Cambay. It swept all 
before it, trampling down tho hedges 
and fields of standing corn which then 
covered the pl^iu. Colonel Burr, who 
commanded the English, was now in¬ 
formed that Major Ford was advanc¬ 
ing with his regiment, the Peshwa’s 
ow'ii, from Bainiri on the W., to join 
him ; and in order to facilitate the 
junction, he moved the main force to 

a posiLiuii about a mile iu advance, 
and to the S.W. of tho village of 
Kirkee. The Maratha leaders had liccn 
tampering for some time with tlie regi¬ 
ment that wa.s moving from Dapnri, 
and they fiill'y expected it would cbme 
over, as it was paid by the Peshwa. 
A sti-ong body of horse, therefore, 
under Moro Dikshat, the prime minis¬ 
ter of the Pcslnva, advance<l about 4 
c.M. upon the Dapnri battalion, but 
Major Ford, 1 blowing back his right 
wing, opened a lioavy fire U])on tho 
Marathas, both of musketry and from 
three small gnus commanded by Captain 
Thow. A good many Marathas fell, 
ami among them Moro Dikshat, In 
the meantime, Gokla had organised 
an attack on the left flank of tho Eng¬ 
lish main force, and this was led by a 
regular battalion commanded by a 
Portuguese named Do Peiito; and, 
after his discomfiture, a select body of 
6000 horse, witli the Jari Patka, or 
golden pennon, flying at their head, 
charged the 7th N.l. as they w’ere 
pursuing Pento's men. Gokla’s 
Iiorsp was wounded in this charge, and 
'his advance was stopped; but there 
were other gallant leaders, such as 
ITani Pant Apte and Mahadeo Rao 
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llastia I Sepojs 

that a swamp in their front checked 
the charge of the Marathas, whose 
horsemen rolled headlong over one 
another in the deep slough. As it was, 
some cut their way througli the Sejjoy 
battiilion ; but, instead of turning 
back, when they might have destroyed 
the regiment, they rode olV to pluiuhjr 
the village of Kirkec, whence they 
were repulsed by a fire of gra]»e. After 
this charge, the Maratlnis drew off 
with n total loss of about .500 men, 
while that of the English was but 86. 
On the 13th General Smith’s army 
arrived from Sirur, and the Peshwa, 
after a slight resistance, ])iit his army 
to full retreat. The moat remarkable 

f toint ill the battle of Sirkee is, per- 
laps, the extraordinary stead in ps.s of 
Major Ford's regiment under gi-eat 
temptation. In it were upwards of 70 
Marathas, yet not a man deserted on 
the day of battle, though i>ronused 
vast sums to join their countrymen. 
After the action, the Marathas, hut 
only the lilarath.as, joined the enemy, 
and many of thorn being sub.sofjuently 
captured, their culpability, such as it 
was, was very properly ignored, and 
they were set free. 

Kirkee is the lieadquarters of the 
Bovihay Artillery. ^ in. N.E. of the 
ban'acks is the Small Arms Ammuni¬ 
tion Factory^ and to the N. arc the 
Poiiider JVorks (pormis.sion to enter 
both must bo obtained fioni the Com- 
maudant of the Artillery). 

Christ Church, Kirkec, in the Artil¬ 
lery Lines, was consecrated in 1811. 
There arc two Colours of the 23d Rcgt. 
Bombay N.I. inside the W. door. 
Amongst tho memorial tahlois is one to 
80 officers of the 14th King’s Light 
Dragoons, who died or were killed 
between 1841 and 1859; and another 
to 90 non-commissioned officers of the 
same regiment. 

N.E. of the Artillery Mess is St. 
Vtnce7it Be Paul's Homan Catholic 
Chapel. 

One of the most interestjgig spots at 
Kirkee, passed on tho road to Poona, 
is Holkwr's Bridge over the Mula river, | 
a stream which skirts Kirkee to tho 
S.E. and N. The river is 200 yds» 


broad at this spot. On the rt, of tho 
road is an old English cemetery, and, 
on the 1., about 300 yds. to the N., 
is the New Burial, Ground. After 
crossing the Mula, the road passes on 
the rt. tho tomb of Khande Kao 
Holkar, and on the 1. aro the Sappers' 
and Miners’ Lines, and after them tho 
Deccan College and the lines of the 
28th l*ioneers, it. Beyond these are 
the Jainshidji Bund, the Fit:igerald 
Bridge, and the Bund Gardens (for all 
of wliich see below under I’oona). 

^ The Government House is at Ganesh 
Khind, 1| in. S.W. of Kirkee rly. sta., 
and 3^ m. N.W. of the city of Poona. 
It derives its name from a small khind 
or pass between hills, about f ni. S.E. 
of the house, which resembles a modem 
French chateau, and has a tall slim 
Lower, 80 ft. high, from the top of which 
there is a fine view—Kirkee, with its 
powder 'works, and the Dcccan College, 
and Parbati Hill to the S.E. The 
house contains the usual reception 
rooms, a ballioom, darbar-room, etc., 
and has a flower gallery or garden 
corridor 90 ft. long. The woodwork of 
the staircase is very beautiful. 

119 in. POONA^ junc. sta, of lire 
G.l.P. and S. Maratha Klys. (.see Kte. 23). 
The rly. sta. is conveniently situateil 
between the city and the cantonment, 
and close to the most important public 
offices. T’oona is the residence of the 
Governor of Bombay during the rainy 
season. It is the headquarters of the 
Bou’bay army, and the ancient capital 
of the Marathas, The i>op. of Poona 
is 160,460. The first mention wc 
have of Poona is in the Maratha annals 
of 1599 A.D., when the parganahs 
of Poona and Siipa were made over to 
Maiaji Bhonslc (grandfather of Shivaji) 
by the Nizam Shahi Govorninent. in 
1750 it became the Maratha capital 
under Balaji Baji Kao. In 1763 it vras 
plundered and destroyed by Nizam 'Ali, 
and here, on the 25th of October, 
Jesw'aut Kao Holkar defeated the com¬ 
bined armies of the Peshwa and Sindia, 
and captured all the guns, baggage, 
and stores of the latter. The city 
stands in a somewhat treeless idain on 
l^ie right of the Muta river, a little 



Qewj^Estalf* 


1. Small Arms and Ammunition Factory. 

2. Grand Magazine. 

S. Artillery Barracks and Stables. 

4. Homan Catholic Church. 

5, Bodyguard Lines. * 

0. Royal Connaiight Boat Cliik 

7. Commissariat Lines. 

8. Military Hospital. 

0. Parbati Te-mples. 

10. Sappers' and Minors' Lines. 

11. Poona Boat Club. 

13. Council Hall. 

14. Sassoon Hospital. 


15. Bank. 

lit. St. Paul's Church, 

17. Synagogue. 

18. Arsenal. 

19. Telegraph Office. 

20. St. Mary’s (Garrison) Cliurch. 

21. Waterworks. 

22. Itacc-course. 

23. Homan Catlmlic Church. 

24. City ifagistraie's Court. 

25. Asylum. 

26. Jail. 

27. Parbati Tank. 
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before it joins the Mnla. At its ex-i 
treme S. limit is the hill of Parbati/ 
so called from a celebrated temple to 
the goddess Durga, or Parbati on its 
summit (see beloAv). A few m. to the 
E. and N.E. are the hills which lead 
up to the still higher tableland in the 
direction of Satai'a. The station is 
healthy and the climate pleasant. The 
Aqwdyxt'^di^ built by one of the Rastias, 
a family of great distinction amongst 

the Marathas. There are also exten¬ 
sive waterworks, constructed by Sir 
Jamshidji Jijibhai, which cost upwards 
of £20,000. Of this sum the Parsi 
baronet contributed £17,500. 

The Assembly Rooms or Gymkhana 
is a large building and contains a hand¬ 
some ballroom, with a stage at one end 
for theatricals ; and the United fierviee. 
Liln-ary, which possesses a good selec¬ 
tion of books. In the grounds of the 
building are lawn-tennis coui'ts, a 
covered Badminton court, and a good 
cricket-ground. 

lifear the Assembly Rooms, on the 
road to the Bund Ganlcns, is the Council 
Hall, qoutaining a few pictures of .some 
intere.st if not of high artistic merit, 
amongst which are Sir B. Erere, Lady 
Frero, Khan Bahadur Padamji Pestanji, 
Khan Bahadur Naushinvanji, liord 
Napier of Magdala, Khaii Bahadur 
Pestanji Sorabji, Fra.mji Patel, the 
Crown Prince of Travan core, Sir Ma ii- 
galdas Natlmbhai, Dr. Bhau Daji, the 
Rajah of Koehiii, Sir Salar Jang, the 
Thakors of Bhauiiagar and Morvi, and 
Khande Rao Caekwar. 

St. Paul's CMrch lias four stained 
glass window’s at the E. end. 

The Sassoon llospital (nursed by the 
Wantage sisters), in the Gothic style, is 
at the end of the Arsenal Road. There 
is accommodation for 160 patients of 
all classes and nationalities. 

Opposite the hospital are the Collec¬ 
tor's Cv^ierry and the Government 
Treasury. About 250 yds. S. of St. 
Paul’s Church is the Jews' Synagogue, 
a red-brick building with a tower 90 ft. 
high, consecrated 29th September 1867. 
David Sassoon's tomb adjoins the syna¬ 
gogue, which was built by him. Thev 
mausoleum is 16 ft. sq[. and 28 ft. high. 

It is a drive of m. to the S.E. pass- 


m 

ing the Arsenal to St. Jfeiri^s Church, 
consecrated by Bishop Heftier in 1826. 
Here are buried many officer-s of dis¬ 
tinction, and the tablets on the walls 
recall stirring incidents in tlie history 
of India. The Font in tlie S.W. comer 
of the church is surrounded by stained 
glass windows. 

E. of the Church are the General 
Parade Ground and Bace-cofiirse, the 
latter included in the former, and 
about 1 m. long. The races are gener¬ 
ally run in September. Close to it are 
the Gymnasium, St. Andrew's Church, 
and the Masonic Lodge, and to the N. 
are the Ghm-ipuri European Barracks. 
To the S. are the Wanawri Barrages. 

The Society of St. John ths Evangelist 
has a nativeeMission at Poona ; the 
mission-house is at Panch Howds, 
Vctal Peit. There are schools for 
boy.s of various classes, an Industrial 
School, an Orphanage, and a School for 
Catechists. 

The Sisters of St. Mary the Virgin 
(Wantage) have also their mission-house 
at Panch Howds, and in the compound 
the Epijilimiy School for high class 
native girls, and St. Michael’s School 
for low class girls. The sisters have 
also under their charge St, Mary’s High 
School for European and Eurasian girls 
(self-supporting). A village school at 
Parbeti 1 m. from Poona, and another 
at Ccrandaona a little “faTther off.- 

'ITio Sangam is the name given to 
the tongue of land at the confluence 
of the Muta river flowing from the S. 
with the Mula river coming from the 
N. W. ; it is jierhaps the most central 
spot of the combined city and canton¬ 
ments. Upon it are several temples, 
and from it are pleasant views of the 
"river. 

The Wellesley Bridge, 482 ft. long, 
and 284 ft. broad, crosses the Miita 
river to the Sangain promontory, close. 
to its confluence with the Mula. It 
takes the place of a wooden bridge 
erected to commemorate the victories 
of the Duke of Wellington in India. 
The preset bridge, designed by Col. 
A. U. H. Fincb, R,E., cost 110,932 rs., 
and was opened in 1875. 

On the 1. hand, after crossing the 
•Welledey Bridge, are the Poona Engin- 
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eeritig College, and E. of it tlie Districi 
Court ,—the Utter a long, low building 
on the site of the Residency of the 
British Agent, Moimtstuart Elidiiii- 
stone, at the time of the rupture with 
the last Peslnva, liaji Kao. Mr. 
Elidiiustoiie retired from it to Xirkee 
before the battle, and the Maratlias 
])luuderod the building and pulled it 
down. At the E. end of "Wellesley 
Bridge is a path to the left, which 
loads down to a ]tretty garden with 
several teui[)les. The first ha.s a tower 
40 ft. high. The garden is filled with 
fruit trees. In the middle of the gartlou 
is a second tenijile, nearly as broad hut 
not so high. A third teinide at the 
end of the garden was built by Ilolkar, 

Avlio destroyed tw'o old temples to biiilil 
it. All are dedieateil to Mahaileo, and 
though .small, are extremely handsome. 
At 300 yds. from the Engineering 
College is l^ir Albert Sassoon's thmse., 
called Garden Reach. It was built be- 
tweem 1862 and 186-1, and cost .t‘80.000. 
The garden.s are beautiful, and (.xtciid 
along the banks of the liver. 'I’lie 
rt)Oin.s in the firincijuil bouse are, floored 
with marble, 'fho (iuo dining-rooiu is 
coiineetcil with the hoii.se by a long, 
open gallery. Bc.si(lc? it is an open 
room, with sides of earved wood, where 
the family dine during the Ecast of 
Tabornaclos. The ceiliiigof the drawing¬ 
room is beautifully deenrated by Foona 
artists. In it is a fulMeiiglh ]iortrait 
of Pavid Sassoon, Sir Albert’s father, 
wlio must have heeji .strikingly linml- 
smne. A fountain in the garden and 
the water-tower should ho noticeil. 
PermivShion to view it would no <loubt 
be granted on apjdicatioii, 

Fi'om this it is a pleasant drive of 
13 111 . to the JamMrlji, liurul ami the'’ 
Fitzgerald Bridge. The Bmvd is of .stone 
thrown across the Mulii river, and on 
the S. .side of it are-the pretty Bund 
’Gardens of six acrc.s. 

The view of the Fitzgerald Bridge 
from the Bund is very pretty ; above it 
is the broad stream, 350 yds. wide, on 
which rowing matches tdie place, 

„ chiefly in August. Farther along in 
this direction, towards Kirkee (see 
above),,is the Deccan College, built 
• of griay trap-stone, in the Gothic style^J 


at a cost of 246,963 rs., of which half 
was contributed by Sir Jawishidji 
Jijibhai. It was designed by Cap¬ 
tain JI. C. Wilkins, 11. E., and con¬ 
sists of the central block twm stories 
high, Avitb two wrings, forming three 
sides of ii (luaikanglc, surmounted by 
a liigli-pitched iron roof coloured red. 
At the N.W. corner of the main block 
is a tower 106 ft. high. The win^ 
are occupied by students, and the main 
building contains class-rooms and 
laboratoiy, writli a large College Hall 
70 ft. long above, containing the 
Library. 

For a native town the streets of the 
City are wide, and some of the older 
houses arc substuuUul buildings and 
(ixtrcmely pictnre.sque. It is divided 
into seven (piarters, named after tlie 
days of the wmek in which the market 
was held. Amongst the industries of 
the town may be mentioned the mak¬ 
ing <)f gold and .silver thread and wire 
for embroidery and for a sinjple kind 
of jewellery, the stringing of beads and 
berries for oviiaments, and brass-work 
of all kinds. In the Shanjyar, or 
Saturday tlivision, arc tbo remains of 
tlie Peshwa’s Caslle, called Jiuiawada, 
or “old palace,” a largo enclo.sun* about 
IvSO yds. sq. It was built by the 
grand father of the last Peslnva, and 
wa.s a grand bnildiiig, till burnt dowui 
in 1827. Onlv the massive walls 
I'omain. 

In front is an open space where a 
vegetable market is held. About 110 
yd.s. to the N". is a stone bridge, over 
which a road leads to the village of 
Banibnrda and the Sangam. I'lio doors 
are very large, and covered with iron 
spikes. Above the gateway is a small 
■ halrony supported on jiillars. Here is 
the terraeo from wbicli, in 1796, the 
young Po.shw'a, Mhadu Rao, threw 
iiimsclf, and died two days afterwards 
of the injuries he received in the fall. 
Here, too, in 1773, Narayan Rao, at 
the age of eighteen, after ho had been 
but nine months Peshw.i, was savagely 
murdered by two of his guard. 

Not far from this castle is a street 
Jin w'hich, under the Peshwas, offenders 
were executed by being trampled to 
death by elephants. One of the moat 
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memorable of these executions, on 
account of the princely rank of the 
sufferer, was that of wittoji llolkar, 
brother of that Jeswant Rao Holkar 
who, the same year, won the battle of 
Poona. Tlio last of the Feshwas, Baji 
Rao, beheld the agonies of the victim 
from a window of his palace, where, 
on the morning of the 1st of April 
1800, he took his seat with his favourite 
Balaji Kunjar in order to glut bis 
eyes with the revolting sight. 

In the Budhwar or “Wednesday” 
quarter of the city are some old Maratha 

K alaces, and the quondam residence of 
Fana Farnavis, a shabby mansion with 
a small court-yard and fountain and 
many small dark rooms and dingy pass¬ 
ages. On the outskirts of the town 
is a very large Jain temple with 
Chincse-looking ornaments. 

Farbati.—A visit to Parbati should 
not bo omitted, 'i'he hill, with its 
temples, is situated at the extreme 
S.W. of the town, the road to Sinhgarh 
passes a little to tiro N. of it, .ind tlie 
Ilira Jiagh, or “Diamond Garden,” 
is passed on the road. In a cemetery 
here, very well kept and shaded witli 
trees, is interred the celebrated African 
traveller Sir William Cornwallis Harris, 
Major in the Bombay Engineers, who 
died in 1848.^ The Hira Bagh, with 
its lake and island, and the villa of 
the Pesliwas, inosqnc, and temples, 
is a charming place. Lord Valentia 
mentions it in hia account of a visit to 
the Peshwa in 1804. The temple at 
Parbati was built by the Peshwa Balaji 
Baji Rao, who reigned from 1740 to 
1761, but in honour, it is said, of the 
Rajah of Satara. On leaving the road 
it is neces.sary before commencing the* 
ascent of the hill to walk across to the 
R. side of the Khadakwasla Canal, which 
comes from the great reservoir 10 m. 
to the S. of Poona. A long succession 
of steps and ramps leads up to the top 
of the hill and to the temples. At each 
corner of the first court are small shrines 
to Surya, “the Sun," Vishnu, Karti- 
keya, the Hindu Mars, and Durga; and 
in the centre is the prfhcipal tompl§ 

1 He was the author of Wild Sports in (he 
West, and tlie Highlands of Ethiopia. i 


dedicated to the goddess -Durga or 
Parbati, the wife of ShiAra, so called 
from Parvat, “a mountain.” She is 
said to be the daughter of the Hima¬ 
laya. In the temple is a silver image of 
Shiva, with images of Parbati and 
Gauesh, said to bo of gold, seated on 
his knees. The temple was built in 
1749, and cost £100,000, During the 
Uiwali the temple is lighted up in a 
beautiful manner. On the N.W. side 
of the enclosing wall is a'picturesque 
Moorish-lookiug window, Thence it is 
said Baji Kao watched the defeat of his 
troops at Kirkee. From the top of 
this wall, reached by narrow steps, tlicro 
is an extensive view over Poona, Kirkee, 
and surrounding country, including 
Parbati Tanl§ to the E., and Parliati 
village S. of the tank over the Hira 
Bagh to St. Mary’s Church and the 
Jews' Synagogue far to the N.E. To 
the S.W. is a ruined palace of the 
Peshwas, which was struck by lightning 
in 1817, the year of Baji ^o’s over¬ 
throw by the British. The Brahman 
Avho .shows the place will expect a 
donation of 2 rs. or so for the oenefit 
of the temple and the numerous blind 
persons who frequent the bill. At the 
foot of the hill is a square field, which 
in the time of the Peshwas was en¬ 
closed by high brick walls. Here at 
the end of the rains, about the time 
of the Dasahra, gifts in money were 
presented to all Brahmans. In order 
to ])rnv('nt the holy men from receiving 
more than their shai'c, they were passed 
into this enclosure, at the gate of which 
stood a vast cauldron filled with red 
pigment. Each as he entered was 
marked with this, and nothing was 
given till all had gone in. They were 
then let out one by one, and 3, 4, or 5 
rs. were mven to each. On one occa¬ 
sion the Peshwa is said to have lavished 
£60,000 in this manner. There are 
several other temples and shrines rft 
the top of the hill. 

[15 m. S.W. from Poona is Sinhgaxh, 
a place V£Ty famous in Maratha annals, 
and very interesting on account of its 
scenery as well as historic recollections. 
It is thus described by Grant Duff, vol. i. 
^p. 241, where he speaks of its aston- 
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isliing captuim by the renowned Tanaji arrow from a bowman silently answered 
Malusre, in lajbniary 1670: “Siuhgarh his inquiries ; but a noise of voices and 
is situated on the E. side of the great a running to arms induced Tanaji to 

Sttliyiwlri range, near llic point at wliioU puali forwaiG, in liopca of atill aurpris- 

tho Purandar Kills branch off into tlie ing them. I'he bowmen plied their 
Deccan. With these liills it cornimini- arrows in the direction of the voices, 
cates only on the E. and W. by very liigh till a bLaze of blue lights and a number 
narrow ridges, while on the S. and N. of torches kindled by the garrison 
it has tlie appearance of a rugged iso- showed tlic Rajputs armed or arming, 
lated mountain, with an ascent of | and discovrired their assailants, A 
m., in many jiarts nearly pernondi- desperate conilict ensued. The Ma¬ 
cular. After arriving at this height walis, though thus prematurely dis- 
thero is an immense craggy precipice covered, and opposed by very superior 
of black rock upwards of 4-0 ft. numbers, wore gaining ground when 
high, and surmounting the whole is a Tanaji Malusre fell. They then lost 
strong stone wall with towers. The coiilidence, and wove running to the 
fort is of an irregular shape ; tlie place where they had c-scaladed ; but 
exterior presents on all side-s the by th.'ii lime tl)c reserve, led by Tanaji’s 
stupendous barrier already meiitioiicd, brother, Suryaji, had entered. On 
so that, except by the gates, entrance learning what had happened, Suryaji 
seems impossible. From the summit, rallied the fugitives, asked ‘ Who 
when the atmosphere is clear, is seen amongst them would leave their father’s 
to the K. the narrow and beautiful (cominaiidcr’s) rcmaiiLs to be tossed into 
valley of the Niro.; to the N. a great a pit by Mnliars'?’ told tlicin the ropes 
plain, in the fore}»art of wliich Poona, were desti'oycd, ami now was the time 
where Shivaji passed bis youtli, is a to prove thcmsclviis Shivaji’s Mawalis. 
conspicuous object. To the S. and W. Thi-s address, the loss of Tanaji, the 
appeal- boundless masses of mountains arrival of their companions, and the 
lost in the blue clouds, or mingled by^ ])resence of a leader, made them turn 
distance with the sky. In that (|uarter with a resolution wliich nothing could 
lies Raigarh, from which place, directed withstand, ‘liar! Har ! MahaDeo!” 
by Tanaji Malusre, the thousand Ma- their usual cry on desperate onsets, 
walis, iirepared for the attempt on resounded as they closed, and they 
Siiihgarh, .set out by dilhiient path.s, soon found themselves in jiossussion of 
known only to theinselvc.s, which led the fort. Their total loss was esti- 
thoin to unite near the fortress, accord- mated at ono-thml their lumihcr, or 
ing to the word.s of the Maratha MS., upwards of JiOO killed or disabled. In 
‘on the ninth night of the dark half the morning 500 gallant Rajputs, to- 
of the moon, in the month JSilagh.’ getlit^ with their commander, were 
Tanaji divided his men; one half re- found dead or wounded ; afewhadcoii- 
inainod at a little distance, with orders ceahsi themsolvcs and submitted ; but 
to advance if necessary, and the other several hundreds had cho.sen the des- 
half lodged themselves undiscovered at peratc alternative of venturing over 
the foot of the rock. Clioosing a part the rock, and many were dashed to 
most difficult of accc.ss, as being the pieces in the attempt. The precon- 
least liable to di.scovery, one oi' their certod signal of .sncccss was setting on 
number mounted the’ rock and made fire a thatched house in the fort, a 
fast a ladder of ropes, by which they joyful intimation to Shivaji." 
ascended one by one and lay down as On the Ist of March 1818 Sinhgarh 
they gained the inside. Scarce 300 was taken by the English without loss, 
had entered tlie fort wlien something Tlie garrison, 1100 men, of whom 400 
occasioned an alarm among <fhe garri- were Arabs, capitulated, after being 
son that attracted their attention to the shelled for tliree days, in which time 
quarter by w'hich the Mawalis were ?*400 shells aifd upwards of 2000 shot 
ascending. A man advaueed to ascer* wore fired into the place. The ascent 
'tain what was the matter. A deadlyi, to,Sinhgarh is iu part almost perpen- 
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dicnlar. Being 4162 ft. above the sea, 
it is delightfnlly eool, and the views 
are beautiful. There are several bunga¬ 
lows hero visually oceupiwi by Euro¬ 
peans in smnmer. 

The Journey .—Leave Poona very 
early, in order to reach Sinhgarh before 
the heat becomes excessive. Parlmti 
will be reached in half an hour, and 
horses arc changed after the first hour. 

Between the tenth and eleventh mile 
the Lake of Khadakwash. (or Lake Pife) 
te readied. The word signifies "stone 
junction,’* from Khadak, “arock,”and 
tFasla, " a junction.” It is 8 m. long, 
formed by a grand stone embankment, 
1 m. long, thrown across a stream, and 
supplies Poona with water and ahso two 
irrigation canals. There is. some 
shooting about this sjiot. At the foot 
of the Sinhgarh Mount.ain, 14 in., the 
carriage is exchanged for a pony, or a 
chair, in whidi the active jieoplo of 
the locality will carry the traveller to 
the summit of the mountain by a 
zig7,ag path 2^ m. long. After reaidiing 
the scarp of the hill, you pass through 
three gateways into the fort, the area 
inside being about 40 acres. Not far 
from the gatew'ay are stables hewn out 
of the solid rock, and used by the 
Maratha freebooters in Shivaji’s time. 
About J m. from the g.atcway to the E. 
is a temple to Ram Itejah, and near it 
arc wells and a tank hewn out of the 
.solid rock.] 

[Purandhar is a strong hill-fort to 
the S.E., about 17 m. as the crow flies, 
ami 24 m from Poona. Tlic njiper and 
lower forts arc .situated more than 300 
ft. below the summit, which is 4560 ft. 
above sea-level, and are protected by a 
perpendicular scarp. In March 1818 
Ihirandhar was attacked and taken by 
the English column under General 
I’ritzla (Blackcr's Maratha War^ p. 
241). Purandhiir is used as a con¬ 
valescent dep6t for troops. There is a 
D.B. there. The sportsman may find 
panthers in the hills, and deer and 
other game in the neighbourhood.] 

167 m. Dhond juuc. sta. (B.) Kvom 
this place the Bhond Munmar State 
Railway runs N. joining tbe , 


branch of the G.I.P. Bailwaiy at the 
latter place (see Rte. 

[Tbft only place of importance on this 
line is, 51 m.,Ahmednagar8ta. 

(pop. over 40,000), the tliirdcity of the 
Doccan, covering 3 sq. ni., on the 1. 
bank of the Siva, and founded in 1494 
by Ahmad Nizam Shah Bahri, son of 
a Bralimati of Vijayanagar, the fimt 
of a Mohammedan dynasty. His terri¬ 
tory was the only jiart of the W. coast 
to which the ravages of Portuguese 
piracy did not extend. They main¬ 
tained a friendly intercourse for many 
years with Ahmcdnagar. The power 
of that state extended over the greater 
part of Berar and the province of Au¬ 
rangabad And some districts in Khan- 
desh, Kalyan, and from Bankot to 
Bassein in the Konkau. -The Fort fell 
into Akbar’s bands in 1605, after sus¬ 
taining a celebrated siege under Cband 
Bibi, widow of ’Ali Adil Shah, of 
Bijapur. (The "Nnhle Queen” of 

oadows T.aylor’s novel.) It was token 
from the Nizam by the Marathas in 
1760, after de.sperate fighting. In 1797 
the fort was made over to Sindia by 
the Pesljwa, from whom it was taken 
by General Wellesley, afterwards Duke 
of Wellington, on the 12th of August 
1803. A tamarind tree, under which 
the Duke of Wellington is said to have 
lunched, is pointed out on the S.W, 
side of the Fort. 

Tlio Fort is in the centre of the town, 
2 ^ in. N.E. of the rly. sta. Close to 
it are Christ Church and a R.C. 
Church. The European Barracks are 
1 m. S.E. of it, and the N.I. Lines and 
D.B. are N.W. of it. The gate of the 
Fort towards the Poona road is called 
the Malle Darwazah ; and just outside 
it are the graves of two British officers 
who fell here when the place was 
stormed in 1803. The town though 
flourishing and with good baza-ara *has 
now no architectural interest. Ahmcd- 
nagar is an important station of the 
S.P.G., and of the Ladies' Associa¬ 
tion, ^'ith large schools and branch 
missions in several villages in the dis¬ 
trict. 2 m. from the Fort is tlie Faria 
Bagh, or " fairy garden,” an old palace 
of the Nagar kings, which has nothing 
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attractive beyond historical associa¬ 
tions. f 

The principal sight near Ahmednagar 
is the Tomb of Salabat Khan or Chand 
Bibi (for it is doubtful to Avhich of 
thc.so two personages it belongs), 6 nj. 
to E,. on a hill 3080 ft. 'I'he building 
is octagonal, three stories high ; line 
view, iielow is the crypt, in which are 
tw'o tombs, one of which has a snuiller 
tombstone on the top of the oiher. 
There is no inscription. The first 
story is used Cia urn iufirmaiT> To the 
E. by N. is a very largo taiiK. To the 
N.N*. W. is Dongar Gan, 12 in. off, 
where there is a bungalow, which was 
a hunting-scat of the oltl kings, and is 
now' a place to w'hich the English from 
Nagar go for picnics.] r 

184 ra. Diksal sta, (R.), a small vil¬ 
lage. 2 in. beyond Dik.sal the Bhiina 
liver is crossed. 

223 ni. Kem sta., is a, large and 
flourishing village, the largest jilacc 
between Poona ainl Sholapur. 

234 m. Barsi Road sta. This is the 
station froni wiiich, in the rains, 
travellers W'ho intend to visit Pandliar- 
pur turn off to the S. (30 m. by road). 
In dry weather they will jirocced to 

264 rn. Mohal, only 21 m. from 
Pandharpur. 

[Fandharpur (pop. 17,000) on the 
right bank of the Tlhima river, where 
is a very celebrated shrine to Wit-thoba, 
or Withthal. The temjde ts said to 
have been built in 80 a.i>., and was 
rented by certain Braliman.s till 1081, 
then by Badwars, who still take charge 
of it. The first chamber in the temple 
is a room 40 ft. sq. with pillars, and 
without windows and ventilation. Tlio 
second pillar on the left is covered with 
silver plates, and pilgrims embrace it. 
The idol cliamber is 8 ft. sq., and the 
idol is very grotesque, and w'liars a high 
cap. Immense crowds of pilgrin^s visit 
rius temple at certain times, partioii- 
lariy in July and October, and sntTer 
greatly from the crush and the want of 
voBtilation. The scene on the Bhima 
f 
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river at the time of the pilgrimage is 
most animated and interesting. 28 m. 
E. is the beautiful unfinished temple 
at Vijayanagar (Rte. 26), said to have 
been built for the reception of this 
idol, which however, refused to move. 
The legend is that a Brahman named 
Pan del li, going on a pilgrimage to 
Benares, neglected his parents and 
stopped in a Brahman’s house at 
Pandharpur, and saw Oanga, Yamuna, 
and 8.arasw'ati acting as handmaids to 
Ilia host on account of his filial piety, 
Pandclli then gave up his pilgrimage 
to Benares, stop]i(‘d at Pandharpur, 
and treated his parents with great 
respect and honour, whereupon Vishnu 
became incarnate in liim as "Wit- 
thoba.] 

283 m. Sholapur sta. (K), (])op. 
62,000), the capital of a collcctorate, and 
])rotoctcd by a strong fort. The D.B. 
is 350 yds. E. of the station, and the 
Fort is 1] in. N.W. of it, and is built 
on level ground, with a very .slight 
fall to the N. T^jp ramparts ure of 
mud, with a faKsse-hraic. The outer 
wall has battlernentcd curtains and 4 
inner and 23 side towers. There is a 
moat on N-W. and S. sides. The Tank 
of Sadeshwa is to the E. The first gale 
is called the Khata Darw'azah or Spike 
Gate, from the iron spikes on the huge 
1 n assive wooden doors. They are to keep 
off rlophaiits, which used to be trained 
to break in gates by im.shiiig with their 
foreheads. It has an nnintcreating 
Persian inscription, with a date corre¬ 
sponding to 1810 A.T). In the revet¬ 
ments are many stones taken from 
Hindu temrues, on w'hich figures of 
Vishnu, Mahadeo, and of elephants and 
peacocks arc seen. 

There is in the city, which lies N". 
and E. of the Fori, a good High School 
for hoys, and a school for girls, which 
may be visited by those interested in 
educational matters. The cantonment 
lay S.E. of the station, and there was 
once a strong force here, but the troops 
have been withdrawn. In April 1818 
General Munro marched against a body 
of !^ji Rao’s infantry, 4500 in number, 
with 13 guns, attacked them under the 
wglls of Sholapur, and routed them 
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with great slaughter. The Fort, after 
n short siege, surrendered (Grant Duff, 
vol. iii. p. 484). There is a fine cotton- 
mill at Sholapur, near the Police Station 
and the Railway. 

At about 3 m. N, of the city of 
Sholapnr is the Ehrukh Tank, 6 in. 
in length, foruicdby a mocleru embauk- 
inont of earth and rough stones 1^ in. 
long which has been carried across the 
Adhiii river. Three canals irrigate 
the .surrounding country. The High- 
level C.'iuni on the left bank waters 8f53 
acres. The Low'-lcvel Canal from the 
left bank w'aters 10,601 acres, 'I'hc 
High-level waters .'507 acres. The 
greatest height of the embankment is 
72i ft., and the greategt depth of water 
60 ft. Rut for this lake, the wliole 
district near, and oven the city of 
Sholapur itself, must h.avc been 
deserted during the late famine. 

These Waterwurhn were built in 1881, 
at a eost of lakhs of rupees, by the 
Municipality, .and give a daily supply 
of 6 g<allon.s a head. 

Moti Ihvjh Tanj^ is prettily situated 
elo,se to the rly. cros.siug on the Rija- 
ynir road, and fringed on Llireo .sides by 
a uiaguifiecnt growl h of babhut trees. 
A very pleasant row or sail eaii be had 
in the boats (2) belonging to the 
Sholaymr club ; and the sj)ot affords a 
pleasant retreat on a sultry (^vel)iug. 

292 m. HotgiJune. .sta. (R.), 9 m. H.E. 
of Sholajiur, the capital of the Deccan 
from 1347 to 1412, a place of great .size 
and importance, adorned with several 
fine buildings, the most remark.able 
being the celebrated mowpie. From 
this point the Fast Deccan Railway 
runs S. to Bijnjnir and Gadag June, 
(see Rte. 24). 

353 ra. Kalbarga sta., D.R. The 
place was abandoned as the seat of the 
Deccan Government in 1635 in favour 
of Rcdar. It is situated in aii uudulat- 
ing plain, a somewdiat dreary expanse 
of black soil, relieved by outcrops of 
limestone and thriving young planta¬ 
tions of trees. Houses for the Nizam’s 
ofiioers, who command the troops l\cre, 
and handsome buildings for a few 
public offices are erected on the 


wlii^ stretches away from the railway 
station to the city. The Old Fort in 
the background, black with age, and 
the numerous domes wdth which the 
plain is dotted, also help to relieve 
the generally monotonous aspect. The 
first object which attracts attention is 
a largo domed tomb, the sepulchre of 
one of the former rulers of the place, 
but now tised as a Residence by the 
Executive Engineer, A fine public 
garden is then passed ; ond nearer the 
town, new Imildings on all sides bear 
testimony to the reviving prosperity 
of tlic ])]ace. The town is entered by 
a handsome gateway. 

The outer walls and gateways and 
most of the old buildings of the Fort 
are ill a«vci‘y dilapidated condition. 
TJic Citadel or Bala TIisar has suffered 
least. On the top of it is a curious old 
guii, 26 ft. long, and having twenty 
p.air.s of iron rings attached to it, by 
which it used ))robahly to be slung or 
lifted. Close by i.s an old Hindu 
temple which has been converted into 
a mos(|uc. 

In tlio old Fort is the Jumma Muajid, 
one of the finest old Rathan mosques 
in India, built in the reign of Feroz 
Shah, and modelled after the great 
moH{|ue of Cordova in Spain. Accord¬ 
ing to Feigus.soii, it measures 216 ft. E. 
and W., and 176 ft. N. and S., and 
cou.se()uently covers an area of 38,016 
stp ft. Its great yieculiarity is that 
alone of all the great mosipiea of India 
the whole area is covered in. There is 
therefore no court, and the solid roof 
affords protection from the sun to all 
worshijqters, while the light is admitted 
through the side walls, which are 
pierced with great arches on all aides 
cxcejit the W. This arrangement is 
so good both for convenience and 
architectural effect that it is difficult 
to understand why it w.os never after- 
w'ards repeated. It stands in seemingly 
good repair after four c|nturio.s of 
neglect, and oavps its greatness solely 
to its own original merit of design. 

The Jail is the model institution of 
the sort for H.H. the Nizam’s Do¬ 
minions, It is said to be exceedingly 
well managed and to he worth a visit. 

The TaluMar’s Court, the Judicial 
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0ffi/e4Sy and the Treiwmj of Kalbarga 
ai'e located in tl/o grand old Tomha in 
the eastern quarter of the town. These 
tombs arc liuge square buildings sur¬ 
mounted by domes, and are the burial- 
places of the kings who reigned here at 
the end of the 14th century. They 
are roughly yet strongly Iniilt, anil, 
ivitli the OAceptiuu of some haudaomo 
stone tracery, which has unfortunately 
been whitewashed, none of them con¬ 
tain exterior ornaments of any kind. 
The interiors are more elaborately 
finished. 

Some little distance from these 
tombs is the sliriuc or Dargah of Jhmdn 
Narmz, or Gisn Daraz, a celebrated 
Mohammedan saint (of the Chisti 
family), who came to Kalbaiga during 
the reign of Feroz Shah in M13. 
The present slrnctnre is said to have 
been erected in 1640 by one of his 
descendants during the reign of Mah¬ 
mud 'Adil Shah. Shah Wali, Feroz 
Shah’s brother, made many valuable 

f )rcscnts to the .salad, and gave him 
arga jagirs, and built him a magnili- 
cent college c.lose to the city. Some 
his descendants still reside at his tomb. 
The shrine is much venerated by Mo¬ 
hammedans in this part of India, and 
none but tnic believers are admitted 
inside its portals. Close by are some 
buildings, consisting of a sarai, mo.si|ue, 
and college {Madrassa), said to have 
been erected by Aurangzib, who visited 
Kalbarga on several occasions. Some 
distance froin the tomb of Banda Nawaz 
is the Shrine of livkunn-d-din another 
Mohammedan saint, who resided here 
at the same time as Banda Nawaz ; be¬ 
yond this again is the Shrine of Sirajn- 
d-diUy who preceded the other saints at 
the court of the Bahmaui kings. An¬ 
other remarkable tomb is the CSior 
Ounihfiz (‘'thiefs dome”), W. of the 
city, which is .said to have derived its 
name from having been for many years 
the haunt;.cOf a robber, who used to 
deposit all his plunder hero. 

In the town is a Bazaar 370 ft. x 60 
ft., adorned by a row of 61 Hindu 
arches, with a very ornamental block of 
buildings at either end. ^ 

^70 m. Sludiabad sta. (R.) Known 


for its limestone quarrios. Large 
quantities of the stone are exported, 

376 m. Wadi jiinc. sta. (R.) From 
here the Nizam’s State Railway runs E. 
to llaidarabad (sec Rtc. 25). Bassengers 
for the Nizam’s railway change car¬ 
riages. There is here a rest-camp for 
troypa cn route between the Madras 
Bre-sidency and Bombay. 

385 m. Nalwar sta. The shooting 
in this neighbourhood is said to bo 
good both for large and small game. 

427 m. Krishna sta. Hero the rail¬ 
way cros.ses the Krishna river by a 
gi’aud bridge 3854 ft. long. 

O' 

413 m. Raichur sta. (K.) At this 
point the Great Indian Beniusula Rail¬ 
way and the Madras Railway meet. 
Madi-us is distant 350 in. 

Rainhur formed part of the dominions 
of the Bahmaui kings in 1367. It was 
includeil in the government of Bijapur 
(see Grant Buff, vol. i. p. 65), and was 
governed in 1478 Khwajah Jehan 
(lawan. When Bijapur became an in- 
dcpentlent kingdom, Raiclinr was its 
S. ca])ital. Tlio Fort is about IJ m. 
from the railway station. The N. gate, 
flanked by towens, is best worth atten¬ 
tion. There is a stone elephant not 
quite the natural size carved out of a 
boulder about 50 yds. outside the gate, 
At right angles to this gate is another 
called the Kasbah Darwazah. Outside 
this gate is the door of a tunnel out of 
which the gairisoji caino to close the 
gate, ana then retired by the under¬ 
ground passage into the Fort. The 
W. gate is called the Sikandariyah, 
and near it is the old palace, with 
immensely thick walls, now a jail. 

The Citadel ought to be seen for the 
sake of the fine view, extending as far 
as the Tungabhadra river, 16 m. to the 
S., and the Krishna, 12 m. tx) the N. 
The ascent commences from near the 
N. gate. The lull on which it is built 
consists of immense boulders of rock, 
and is over 290 ft. high, 'i’he path up 
is broken and nn-safe after dark. On 
the«<left is a row of cells belonging to 
the dargah^ or shrine, and at the E. 
lenl, 9 verhanging the precipice, is 6 
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stone pavilion. Near tliis on tlie £. 
is a mos<(uc 18 ft. high ; and on the S. 
side is a place for a bell or gong 7 ft. 
high, with stone supports and a stone 
roof. The whole surface of the top 
is 70 ft. square. The town is to the 
E. of the Fort. 


id nil from Baiolmr ia Adoai sta. 
(pop. 22,500). This is one of the 
principal cotton-marts in the Deccan. 
The town is of some historical interest. 


According to tradition, it was founded 
3000 years ago by Chandra Sing of 
Bedar. After the battle of Telikot in 


1564, the Sultan of Bijapur appointed 
Malik llahman Khan, an Abyssinian, 
to govern it, whicli ho did for 39 years, 
and died there, llis tomb on the 


Talibanda hill is still an object of 
religious veneration. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his ado{ilcd son Sidi Mas’and 
Khan, who built the lower fort, and the 
fmo Juiiinia Musjid. In 1690 Adoni 
was taken, after a desperate resist¬ 
ance, by one of Aurangzib’s generals, 
and afterwards ^11 to the Nizam, 
Salabat Jang granted it in jayir to 
Bazalat .laiig, liis younger brother, who 
made it his capital, and endeavoured to 
form an indejauidont state. He died 
in 1782, and was burled at Adoni, and 
a fine moscpie and tomb wei-o erected 
over his grave and that of his mother. 
(Joverinnent grant 1200 ra. yearly for 
the support of those buildings and the 
charities connected with them, but the 
edifice has gone sadly to decay. In 
1786 the citadel was captured by Tipu 
after one month’s siego. JIc demol¬ 
ished the Hbrtification.s, and removed 
the guns and stores to (Jooty, In 1792 
it was restored to the Nizam, and ex¬ 
changed by him with the British in 
1799 A.I), for other places. The citadel 
is built on five hills, of which the best 
known are tlie Barakila and the Tali¬ 


banda, both of which rise 800 ft. above 
the plain. Half-way up the rock is a 
fine tank containing good water, and 
never dry. 


75 m. Guntakal June. sta. (R.) From 
this June, the line runs N.W., to 
Bombay, S.E. to Madras, N.£. to 
Bezwada or Kiatna, and W. to Bellriy 


and Goa. Bellaiy and the ruins of 
Vijayanagar (Bejana^nr) can be seen 
by starting from this place (see Bie. 20). 

03 m. Gooty sta. (R.) Nearly 2 m. S. 
of the railway station is an interesting 
old hill-fort. It was taken by Haidar 
’Ali in 1776 after a siege of nine months. 
The water fuiledj and the garrison were 
forced by thirst to surrender. The 
fort is 9.50 ft. above the plain, and 2000 
ft above the sea. Sir Thus. Munro 
was buried at Gooty, hut was subse¬ 
quently removed to Madras. There is 
a monument to him in the churchyard 
hero. 

123 m. Tadpatri sta. (R.) The 
town was-efouiided during the time of 
the Yij.ayanagar kings about 1485, 
wdien the highly decorative temples 
were built. The one on the river-bank 
was never finished, but is the most 
imposing. See Fergusson, pp. 375-378. 

189 in. Cuddapah sta. (R.) 

267 m. Benigunta sta. (R.), junc¬ 
tion of the Metre-gaimo State Railway 

(1) N.E. to Nellore (see below), and 

(2) S. and S.E. to Tirupati (see below). 
Vellore (Kte. 29), and Yillupuram (Rte. 
31). 

(1) [75 m. Nellore sta. (R.) Chief 
town of the district, stands on the it. 
l)iink of the Hi ver Pmnar S in. from its 
mouth (30,000 iuliab.) Here, in the 
mins of a Hindu Temple, was found a 
pot of Roman (fold coins and viedals of 
the 2d cent. There are here MissionB 
of the Roman Catholics, Scotch Free 
Clmvc.h, American Baptists, and Her- 
mansburg Lutherans.] 

(2) [8 m. Tirupati sta., D.B. This 
town of 14,000 inhab., crowded at all 
times with pilgrims, is celebrated for 
one of the most sacred Hill Pagodas iii 
S. India. It stands at tlie*top of the 
“holy hill” called Timmala, and is 
aboil L8 in. from the rly. sta. Travellers 
mnst'bc wary of thieves, who are numer¬ 
ous. U non the hill they will be pestered 
by mendicants. Looking from the town 
only one path up the hill can bo seen 
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along wliiuli at intervals are three 
gopuras, or gateways, under w’hich the 
pil^'iins pass. The last gopura is at 
the top of tlie hill. On the other side 
of the hill there are paths iij), but all 
very diflicult. For some years the 
temple was under the raanagemeiit of 
the HritisK Government, hut in 18iS 
charge of it Avas given over to a Alahant 
or Hindu Abbot, who with his co¬ 
authorities controls the expenditure 
and the worship. The autiipiity of 
the temple is indi.si>utabic, but its 
origin is involved in obscurity. The 
idol is an erect stone tigurc 7 ft. high, 
with four ann.s, representing Vishnu. 
No Knro])e[iu ascendcil tlie hill on 
which is Upper Tirujtati, that is the 
tcm])lc and its suburbs, till 1.S70, when 
the f3u])criutcndcnt of Folice, in spite 
of till! remonstrances of the Mahan t, 
went u]) in .search of an escaped forger, 
lb is 2500 ft. high, and t|uite bare and 
without vegetation. Tlie N. ascent 
on the Cuddapah side is from the small 
village of Balapilli, over hills and 
through thick jungle, where tigms 
and ]iauther.s are not unknown. I’ln! 
hill has seven peak.s. On the seventh 
peak, 81m Venkalar.anianacliellajn, is 
the pagoda. A broad belt of mango, 
tamarind, .and sandal trtics surrounds 
the temple. There i.s a decent bunga¬ 
low built on the top of the moiinlain 
for lodgiiig linropean visitors. In ilic 
town is a disfiniiinn/, in p.art sniiiiorted 
by the Alahant. Idols are very wedl 
cawed in the town, of brass, or of red 
wood—the Pkrocarjnis m'lil.aliv m. F.. 
of the temple is a tank. There is also 
a Hall of 1000 Pillars, which cannot 
compare with that at Aladura, or those 


at Chedambaram or Conjeveram. There 
are sixteen w'aterfalls in various parts 
of the hill; It is said that Abbe 
Dubois was the first to visit the hill, 
but ho jirohably did irot ascend it. 

In Lower Tirupati arc .several 
temple.s, but “the wonders of the 
place arc two gopura.s Lclouging to a 
now deserted temple on the Ijanks of 
the river,” one unfinished. The per¬ 
pendicular part, contrary to custom, 
“is covered with the most elaborate 
sculpture, cut with exquisite sharjuicss 
and precision and ]!e.rhaps in better 
taste than anything else in this style”. 
(Fei'gusson). 

II m. Chandragiri sta. In the p<alaoe 
here the J ciiresentatives of the Vija 3 'an- 
agar dynasty of the day (1639) made to 
liie F.I. Co. the nriginal grant of the 
laud on which Fort St. George (Madi'.as) 
wa.s built. The (Jovcnimejit carefully 
[ire.servi! tlie iialaee, and it is used as a 
lialtijig-place for officials. It is jdosL 
pietincsrpiely situated in the Fort, and 
at till! liaek of it is a high rocky hill. 
After the defeat of Talikot in 1.564 this 
was the residence of the llajahs of 
Vijayanagar. 

78 in. Vellore .sta. (Etc. 29). 

272 ni. Villupuram sta. (Rte. 31).] 

From Eonigiiiita sta. the line con¬ 
tinues S. K. to 

308 m. Arkonam jnne. st.a. (11.) (42 
m. from Alailras). Tlie N.W. and S. W. 
bvar.ehes of the Madras liailwaj'join at 
this point, and a branch of the South 
Indian Railway runs S. to Chingleput. 
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Ox the first appearance of the build¬ 
ings of Madras City from the sea, llie 
stranger must feel .surprised how so 
great a capital should have grown up 
on such ail cxpo.sed coast, with aiipar- 
cntly so little coiiveuiciice Jbr trade. 
But the whole line of coast, from Ceylon 
to Orissa, has not ono convenient 
harbour. Although Madras has no 
great river near it to bring down pro¬ 
ducts from inland regions, it has a 
substitute in a long series of canals, the 
lino of which passes through the town 
southward to the South Arcot Distiict, 
and northward to the Godavari, a length 
of 250 m. 

The city and its suburbs extend 9 in. 
along the coast, covering an area of 27 
stp m. Pop. in 1881, 408,000 ; *^^iu 
1891, 460,000. 


Landing-place.—Passengers and 
cargo use* I to be landed or om barked in 
masula boats, which are llat-bottoined 
bargc.s constructed of mango wood, 
and sewn together with cocoa-unt fibre. 
The landing charges are for masula 
boats 2'8 rs., jolly boats 1 r.j but now 
steamers generally enter the harbour, 
and passengers land without difficulty 
at the Pier, which is 1000 ft. long, and 
40 ft. wide, with a T head. The Madias 
coast is frequently visited by cyclonic 
storms, sometimes of teri-ific violence. 
On the 8d of October 1746, tiventy- 
three days after the surrender of Madras 
to the Preiieb, there was a dreadful 
cycloni?, in which the />m-c d'Orlemis, 
Pheenix, and Lys foundered with up¬ 
wards of 1200 men. The Merniaid 
and Advice, prizes, also went down; 
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and the flagship Achilk was dismasted, 
and saved with ilifliculty, after the 
lower guns liad been thrown overboard. 
There were twenty otlier vessels in tlic 
Madras roads during the storm, and not 
one escaped. There have been other 
frightful hurricanes in 1782, 1807, and 
ISl 1. On the latter ocevosion tlie iJovnr 
frigate and Chichester storc-.ship found¬ 
ered, and ninety coasting vessels went 
down at their anchors. During this 
hurrioano the sui‘f broke at 4 in. 
distance from the shore. On the 2d 
of May 1872 there w-as another groat 
storm, in which the Hotspur and eight 
EuropCiin vessels and twenty native 
vessets of altogoihei 41!j3 toii.s were lu-st. 
The shore is sandy, sj;rctching in nearly 
a straight line from N. l»y E. to S. 
by "W, for many nii]c.s, and there is no 
crook or bay or other natural facility 
for forming a harbour. It wa.s proved 
during the great cyclone of 1881 that 
no harbour here can ever be regarded 
as a harbour of refuge, and coihsequently 
shijis are now ordered to 2 )Ut out to .sea 
at tlio lir.st indication of a cyeloiio. 
Buta scliomi' of docks to be constructed 
on tlie south foreshore, with the har¬ 
bour forming the entrance, is umler 
consideration. The .sand along tlio 
coa.st is unusually Hat .seawards, iVach- 
ing a dejdh of 10 fathoms only at a 
distance of 1 ui. from tlie shore, and to 
this may be partly attribute,d the poen- 
liarity of the Madras surf. 

The winds are called monsoons (from 
the Arabic mausim, “a season"). 
That from the S.W. blows from April 
to October, and that from tbc N.E. 
from October to April. The S.W. 
monsoon breezes are for the mos1»']tart 
light. The N.E. monsoon brings the 
rainy season on the ea.st coast, which 
is from October to December. The S.W. 
monsoon rains fall on the cast coast 
from the end of May Co the middle of 
October. The average rainfall at 
Madras is fiO in., nearly half of which 
falls in November. 

November, December, and January 
are comparativelyvcool, but there is no 
really cold weather in the 2 )lAius in 
Madras. The rise of tide does not ex¬ 
ceed 3 to 4 ft., even at equinoctial 
'epriujgs. A current, averaging two 


knots, runs from S. by W. to N. by E. 
parallel to the .shore during the S-W.. 
moiisoou, and in the contrary direction 
during the N.E. monsoon. f 

On the occasion of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’s visit in. 1875, n memorial 
stone was laid commemorating the com¬ 
mencement of the harbour works, de¬ 
signed by W. Parkes, M. I. C.E., who had 
constructed the Karachi harbour. The 
work.s were nearly complete, at a cost of 
5,800,000 rs., when in November 1881 
a violfiTit cyeloiiG occurred which seri- 

ously injured them, and breached about 
4 m. of breakwater out of a total of 1 i 
Tu. A fter much disemssion, an amended 
design was aiiprovcd by Mir ,7. Hawk- 
sliaw, Sir J. Goode, and Prof. Stokes, 
and the ivorks which now exist were 
commenced in 1884, and, it is hoped, 
will be com])lotcd in 1892. The liar- 
hour consists of two breakwaters to the 
N, and S. of the Custom House^x'en¬ 
closing tlic 2 >icr, which runs out froin ■ 
the Cu.stoin Hou.se. .The Post OifRoe, 
the old lligli Court, and some houses 
(d’ l»u.sine.ss oxtend along the shore 
facing tin; harbour. W. of those is a 
tliickly iiibabitod quarter chiefly in¬ 
habited by natives, and known as 
lilack Toiou. In it is Pophaiii’s llroad- 
Wiiy, a long thoroughfare containing 
.several large .shoi)s, the Ikiik of Sfadras, 
and churches. 

Tlie Lighthouse stands on the 
esidauade, close to the N. face of the 
Fort, and the light (a fI.i.shiTig one) js 
128 ft abovo sea-level. The duiMtidn 
of the ibasli to that of the dark interval 
is as 2 to 3, .and it was first shown on 
the 1st of January 1841. It is visible 
from a shiji’s dock 15 m. at sea. The 
now High Court buifdhu/s have been 
erected (from the designs of Mr. Bras- 
siiigton) beside it, and it has beeu 
decided to pull down the lighthouse 
and idacc the light on a tower of the 
High Court. 

Fort St. George contains the Euro¬ 
pean barracks, the Arsenal, St. Mary’s 
Church, and some of the Government 
Offices. It was designed by Mr. 
Robins, mathematical professor at Wool- 
Y'ich, who was made commander-in- 
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chief at Madras. The eastern face 
of the Fort is close to the sea, with 
only the broad road between. The E. 
face ifl straight, but the western face 
landward is in the form of a crescent, 
well protected by cross - firo from 
diifeTent bastions, and surrounded by a 
deep fosse, crossed by a drawbridge. 

The Fort is not without its historic 
recollections. Here, on tho 10th of 
September 1746, M. de la liourdoniiais 
received in tho name of the French 

king the Buneudured keys, which were 
restored to tlie English by the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapclle. On the 14th of 
December 1758 the Frerich arrived 
before it under the command of M. 
Tiallv, but rotroatod on the 16th of 
February 1759, leaving })ehind tlieni 
fifty-two cannon and many of their 
wounded. The French ina'h! their 
approach on tlie N. side, and their 
riiicipal battery, called L-ally’s, must 
aye been near where the hou.se of 
Parry and Co. now .stands, as it w'a.s 
close to the beach, and about 580 yds. 
N. of the Fort. Auotlier battery was 
at the nativf cemetejy in lhack Town, 
and a third about 400 yds. to the S.AV. 
In April 1769, wliile. tlie, Engli.sli forces 
.were far away, Haidar 'Ali made his 
ajjpc.avance with his cavalry, and ilic- 
tated to the Governor tlic terms on 
which ho w'ould spare the defenceless 
territory. Again, on the 10th of August 
1780, and ouec more in January 1792, 
the garrison w'ero alarmed by the ap¬ 
pearance of the Mysore cavalry. Here 
m ‘*VVliter's liuiidings, Clive twice 
snapped a pistol at his own head. 
From this Fort ho marched to his 
first victories, and from it went the 
army which, on the 4th of Ma)* 1799, 
killed Tipu and cai)tured Scriiigapatam. 
The Accountant-Gcnerars Otticc in the 
Fort wa.s formerly tho Government 
House. On the ground-floor are tho 
voluminous Records. 

The Grand Arsenal forms a long 
parallelogram on the first floor. In it 
IS the Museum, containing amongst 
other objects ; four cornets, or flags, 
belonging to tho 1st and 2d Regiments 
of Madras Cavalry—tho oldest 
taken from tho Dutch and French are 
\Ind,ia\ '• ’ 
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sewn up in covers, to protect them 
from the squirrels, wliich have de¬ 
stroyed many, using them to make 
their nests ;—two iron helmets taken at 
Manilha {sie) in 1762, one weighing 10 
lbs., the. other 14 lbs. There is also 
a vcj y curious brass mortar from Kur- 
nool, shaped like a tiger sitting with 
legs planted almost straight out. Also 
a handsome gun taken from Jeswant 
Rao ITolkar, with his name and the 
d.atc, 1218 A.H. =1803 A.D. ; the cage 
iu which Captain P. Anstrathor, R.A., 

was kept prisoner in China for seven 
months; a very fine bronze bell 
taken by Major MTntyre at Cliing 
Kang Foo; the colours taken at the 
capture of Sadra.s in 1780, and from 
the French g-t Pulicat in 1781 ; the 
Dutch colours taken at Arnboyna in 
1810; tiger-headed guns taken at 
Seringapatam in 1792; a wall-piece, 
which belonged to the Nawaib of the 
(’arnatic, tlie barrel of which is 12 ft. 
long; the six keys of Pondicherry, 
taken in 1778 ; a bifurcate projectile, 
which, after is.suing from the cannon, 
open.s out like a duuble-bladed sword 
to the length of 5 ft. 10 in ; a wall- 
piece brought from liellary, the barrel 
of which is 15 ft. lung, though the 
bore is only Ig in. ; leather petards 
I with slra])s to fasten them to a gate. 

Acro.ss the esplanade W. of the Fort 
are Pacheappah’s College and Hall. 
The latter is of Greek Ionic architecture, 
and of noble proportions. Both build¬ 
ings owe their erection to Pacheappah 
Mudelliar, a wealthy and benevolent 
Hindu gentleman who, dying a hun¬ 
dred jtears ago when education wa.s 
almost unknow'n in Madras, endowed 
various religious institutions and pri¬ 
vate charities with no less than a lakh 
of pagodas. 

The Jail or Penitentiary is J m. W. 
of tho Fort. 

The General Hospital is opposite the 
Central Rly. sta. The records go back 
to 1829.* Dr. Mortinier published an 
account of it in 1838. On the E. side 
is the military part of the hospital 
and a large detached building acconi- 

X • 
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modating the Medical College. The 
hospital confiains 280 beds, and is for 
men — both Europeans niul natives. 
That for women and children is in a 
now building E. of the Medical College, 
completed 1891. 

The Memorial Hall, near the General 

Hospital, is a massive buildiu^ of uo 

great architectural beauty, erecited by 
public subscription in commemoration 
of “the goodness and forl)earancc of 
Almighty God in s})aniig this I’re.si- 
dency from the Sepoy Mutiny which 
devastated the sister PresidciKjy of 
Bengal in the year ]R.'»7.” It is avail¬ 
able for public nieeting.s of a religions, 
educational, charitable, and scientific 
character; its doors beiiig/jlosed against 
“ balls, concerts, theatrical exluhitions, 
and such-like entertainments a.s have 
the character of me.rc worldly amuse¬ 
ment, ” The Bible Society occupies the 
basement, and the 'I’ract and Book 
Society an adjacent building soijuuvhat 
in the same .style of arehiteetiire. 

The School of Arts, near St. A ndrew’s 
Kirk,,was e.stiiblished a.s a jn'ivato insti¬ 
tution by Dr, Alexander Hunter in 
1850, anil for live years was mainly 
sup[)orted by tbat worthy Doctor’s 
private purse. Government took it 
over in 1855. 

Oovenunent House is about ^ a mile 
S. of the Fort. The entrance hall is 
spacious, and contains a full-length 
portrait of ’Azim Jah, the Nawah of 
Arcot, and two pieturo.s of his .sons. In 
the breakfast-room is n picture of the 
installation of Nawah Ghulam JJiluhani- 
mad Gluius Khan under the governor¬ 
ship of Lord Klphin.stono, with the 
date 1842. In the dining-room is a 
portrait of Clive, and one of Nawah 
Shuj’au-danlah, of Oudh, and also 
one of the Nawab ’Umdntu-l-Umara. 
Ill the drawing-room is a full-length 

i tortrait of Lady Munro, by Sir Thomas 
jawrence,—one of hi.s iiiicst pictures. 
There is also a portrait of the Mar¬ 
chioness of ^Cwleddale. Thtr bwnqttet- 
ing-Mll, in a detached building, is a 
noble room 80 ft. long and 60 ft. broad, 

** and very lofty. The principal entrance. 


is oHj^e N., and is approached by a 
broiuT and lofty flight of stone steps. 
The hall was conatnicted during Lord 
Clive’s government to commemorate 
the fall of Scringapatara, Round the 
walls are large pictures of Queen 
Victoria seated ; George III., taken at 
the beginning of his reign; Queen 
CUarlotbo j a full-longth of Sir Thomas 
Munro, probably by Sir T. Lawrence; 
Robert, Lord Hobart, 1790-98; Lord 
Harris ; General Meadows; Lord Mor- 
nington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, 
seated on the terrace of the old Govern¬ 
ment Hou.se in the Fort, with two flags 
on his left, the British siirmoimting that 
of Tipu,—the steeple of old St. Mary’s 
Church is also shown ; also General 
Wellesley (Duke of Wellington); Sir 
C. Trevelyan in an oratorical attitude ; 
General Sir S. Auchmuty ; General Sir 
Eyre Cootc ; Loril Cornwallis, standing 
in the act of giving a command ; Sir 
Tlioin.as StiMUge, in the robc.s of a judge ; 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T., in the 
robes of a peer ; the Marquis of 'IVeed- 
(lalc, and others. 

On the road from the Fort to Mount 
Road stands a bronze oipiestiiau statue 
of Hir T. Munrof by Chan trey, erected 
by jiublic subsci iptiun in 1839 at a cost 
of £9000. 

The Chepauk Park and Buildings. — 

This park was onc,c the property of tJic 
Nawah.s of the Carnatic. On the death 
of the last ooeiipant of the uiumtid, the 
pronerty escheated to Qpvcriiment, to¬ 
gether with the old ]»alace, a structure 
of mixed Saracenic, lonie, and Doric 
architecture. Governmeut has since 
greatly improved the palace, and the 
whole building is now in the Moorish 
style, presenting a most imposing ap- 
iicarance. The entrance, by the Wal- 
lajah Road, is through au ornamental 
gateway with representations in porce¬ 
lain of the various incarnations of 
Vishnu, executed by the Madras School 
of Arts. The building is now occupied 
by the Board of Eevertue Offices. At¬ 
tached to it on the S. is the Civil 
Eiicfineeriiig College. N. of the old 
'palace is the Senate House, dc.signed, 
like many other buildings in Madras, 
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by Mr. <3hisholin. It was be§[itii in 
1874 and completed in 1879 at a cost of 
289,000 rs. Close to the S. entrance, 
facing Chepank palace, will bo seen the 
Juhilce statue of the Queen Emirress, a 
replica of the Boehm statue at Windsor, 
presented to the city by Rajah Gaja- 
patee Row of Vizagapatam. 1 m. S. W. 
of tllO Seriato House is Tri^hmnr, a 
crowdcil district containing the palace 
whore the Prince of Arcot resides, and 
a famous Mohammedan mosque and 
Tlindu temple. 

The Promenade by the Sea-shore.— 
The Marina, the fusliionahle drive and 
promenade at Madras, is by the sea¬ 
shore, from the southern extremity oi 
the Fort southward over the Napier 
Britlge, and past the Senate House, tlio 
Revenue Board Olhcft, the Civil Engin¬ 
eering College, the D. P. W. oHiecs, the 
Presidency College, as (sir as the Capi)er 
House Hotel. Thence Cathedral Road 
runs nearly dne W. about 2 m. to Si. 
Oeorge’s Cathedral, the Mount Road, 
and the suburb of Adyar. A groat part 
f)f these roads is overliinig by mighty 
banian trees, forming a tunnel through 
wliicli one drives in agreeable coolness 
■ even when the sun is hot. 

General Neil’s Statue o])]msito tiie 
enii'iLnce to the Club. At the base is 
a fine alto-relievo of a battle, with 
Highlanders and guns, and at the back 
is, “ Erected by ]Uibiio snbscrii)tion, 
1860.” On the other two sides arc the 
names of the noii-oommis.sioncd ofliecrs 
and men who fell in the actions in 
which Neil w'as engaged. There is 
also an inscription recording his death 
at Lucknow. 

CiiURcnES. 

The Cathedral (St. George’s) stands 
1. in an enclosure, a little beyond Neil’s 
statue along the Mount Road. The 
exterior is not handsome, but the 
dazzling white chunam and tlie very 
numerous and remarkably handsome 
tablets and tombs, and the lofty 
and massive pillars in the interior, 
produce a very pleasing impression. 
At the E. end of the N. aisle is a nne 
momimout to the Right Rev. Dani^ 


Corrie, LL.D., first Bishop of Madras. 
The monument to Bisliiop Reginald 
Hebor, who died in 1826, is on the N. 
wall of the N. aisle, and represents 
him confirming two natives. Notice 
too the monument to Major George 
Broadfoot, C.B., who was one of the 
illustrious garrison of Jellalabad. 

St. Mary’s Cburcb, in tlic Fort, 

built 1678-1680, was the first- English 
church built in India: it stands N. 
and S. Sir Tlioa Munro, Lonl Hobart, 
and other distinguished ])cr.sons are 
buried hero. There is some interesting 
.sacrsimeiital plate dated 1698. The 
most remarkable monument is one of 
white marble reared by the E.I, Co. to 
the famous missionary Schwartz. He 
is re])rcseiit?d dying on his bed sur¬ 
rounded by a group of friends, with an 
angel appearing in the clouds and 
holding up a cross to hi.s view. 

On the N. side of tlie square, in the 
Fort, i.s a sUilm of Tjord CuruwalUa 
under a stone canoj)y, on the pedestal 
of which is sculptured the surrender of 
Tiiai’s two sons in 1792. This statue 
is by Chautrey, and M as erected in 1800 
at the joint expense of the xnincipal 
inhabitants of Mudriis. 

St. Andrew’s, the Scotch Church, is 
on the I’niiamali Road, opposite the 
S.I. Railway Station, Egmoi'e, built 
1818-20, cost £20,000, the architect 
being Major de llavilland. The 
Madras stucco, or chunam, in the 
intei'ior gives to tlic ]>illars all the 
whiteness and polish of the finest 
marble. The steeple rises to the height 
of ISG'Tt., and the building is remark¬ 
able for llie complete substitution of 
^asoury for timber, which might bo 
destroyed by white ants. 

At S.t. Thom4, rather more than 2 
m. duo S. of the Fort, there is a small 
but pretty ehurch situated on the top 
of a sand dune within a few yards of 
the sea. 

St. Thom^, Roman Catholic Cathe¬ 
dral, 9 short distance N., is an old 
structure, and lias the reputation of 
being built over the earthly remains of 
St. 'Thomas. On the S. side, ^oncath 
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a largo trap-door, Iris tomb is pointed 
out. • 

The Armenian Church in Black 
Town, a (piaint old building wtdl worth 
a visit, boars on its street portal tho 
date 1712. 

St. Matthias’ Church, Vr/tri-if, is 
remarkable as having been given by 
Admiral Uosoaweu as a rocoinjicnsc for 
the one near tlie beaeh which was 
destroyed during the war between tlie 
Kreneh and KiigUah. It belong.s to the 
Churcli of England. 

In lUack Town, Eumnn^l Chui'cli, the 
Church AfisHioii Chu/tr/, and tlie Jl'cn- 
hj/au Ohupcl. Tlie Roman Cathnlic 
Cathedral is in AriOeniaii Stn'ct in 
Blaek Town. 


Tho Gun-carriage Factory.—Tliis 
is one of the oldest institutions in 
Madras. Jt was originally estahlislicd 
in 1802, at Seriugapatain, hut as the 
supply of timber from the teak forests 
of My.sove and Coorg failed, it was re¬ 
moved to jM a<lras in J 830. The factory 
is now replete with all the reqni.site 
machinery, and it is proposed to iiitro- 
dneo the manufacture of .steed piojoc- 
tilcs .at an early date. The head- 
(|uartcrs of tho Corps of Carnatic 
Ordnance Artificers arc attached to 
this factory. 

The Museum is silnated about 2 m. 
to the W. of the Fort, on llic I’aiillicon 
Koail. Tlie collection was originally 
formed in 18-li5, ami arranged in the 
College Hall by Dr. Balfour. Jii 1857 
it was removed to tho present hiiildiiig, 
then known as the I’niiLhuon. During 
tlie forty yeans tliat have passed simo 
then the ■work of collection has l)(*e.n 
going on steadily, until now it conta.in.s 
a unique assortment of interesting 
specimens. For the pa.st few years the 
Musonui has heen conducted by Mr. 
Edgar Thurston, assisted by a staff 
of locally ti'ained as.sistant.s. I’crioili- 
cal tours are undertaken to the most 
promising localities, and rich results 
have been reaped in tho discovery of 
many hitherto unknown form'i'of ani¬ 
mal life, which have made the name of 
tho Madras Museum famous amongst 
fhodoru scientists. The Museum is 


open daily to visitors from 6.30 A.M. 
to 5 r.M., Sundays excepted. The 
afternoon of the first Satui'day in tho 
month is reserved for the reception of 
native ladies. The total number of 
visitors to the Museum amounts to 
nearly 400,000 anniially. 'Within tho 
compound of the Museum is au addi- 
tioijal block of buihliugs to accommo¬ 
date the Victoria Technical Jnstitvie 
(a Jubilee niciuorial) and tho Cmine- 
mara Free Lilrrary. 

The Botanical Gardens, iie.ar the 
Cathedral, conqirise an area of about 22 
acres, and are laid out in a highly orna¬ 
mental manner. Many r.arc trees, 
shrubs, and jdants arc to he seen there ; 
one of the great attractions being the 
splendid J'icfaria Jlctjia, in a couple of 
small ponds. Tho system of raising 
water by picu/tnhs should he noticed. 
The Society possc.sacs a vahnihlc Library 
containing many rare works. The 
(lardciis were brought into existence 
mainly through tho cnbrls of Dr. 
Wright about the year 1836. 

'Flic People’s Park, close to the Con- 
ti’al Kailw.ay Station. Mailras owes 
this ])lace of public resort to Sfr Charles 
Trevelyan, a former governor. It 
embraces llfi acres of land, with roads 
extending to ,5^ in. It has eleven 
artificial lakes, a juiblic, hath, a fine 
zoological oollcclh'ii, tennis courts, and 
a hamistand. It is not kejit in a very 
higli shall' of oniamontiitioii owing to 
want of funds. S. of it facing tho ro.ad 
stands ilio Victoria Toxrn /fall, raised 
by jnihlic .subscription ]S8;j-88 (Mr. 
Chisholm, architcet). The building 
is in keeping with the neighhouring 
Central {Station. 

The Observatory is about 1 rn. \V. 
of the. Museum, and has been in charge 
of very eminent men. It originated 
in a small private observatory started 
in 1787 by Mr. W. Petrie, a scientific 
member of Council. 'Fhe building was 
erected in 1793 by Michael Tapping, 
under orders from tho directors of tlie 
K.I.e., and stand-s in N.'lat. 13“ 4'6", 
E. long. 80° 17' 22". 

**1110 Imilding known as the Old Col- 
Icge, not far from the Observatory, is 
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now used as the office of the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

The very extensivo library of the 
Literary Society, a branch of the 
Uo 3 ’^al Asiatic Society, is here. The 
Mackenzie MSS., in upwards of 60 
gigantic volumes, may be noticed, 
containing a mass of liistorical and 
legendary lore respecting the S. of 
India. There is also a jjortrait of the 
well-known French mi.ssionary, the 
Abbe Dubois, dressed as a native of 
India. He .spent 25 years in Mysore. 

The Central Railway Station is one 
of the finest stations in India, but 
excessively hot, a.s the breeze is com¬ 
pletely shut out. 

SuKUiin.s. 

On the way to Gnindy, the Race 
course, and the otlier southern suburbs 
is Marmnlong Jln'ihjc- (said to be 
Mainllhnmivt, “Our Lady of (be M.au- 
goe.s’’) spanning the Adyar river. It 
has 29 arches. Near the N. crnl is a 
sipiavc building, 14 ft. higli, and an 
tn.si;ription in Knglish, Latin, and 
■ Per-siau, which .says that Uio expenses 
of the bridge Avcrc defrayed from a 
legacy left for the purpose by Adrian 
Fourbeck, a movchant of Madras. 

The Little Mount.—Thisemions spot 
is about in. S.W. of the Fort. It is 
on a rocky eniiiienco on 1. after crossing 
Mannaloiig Bridge. A tliglil. of steps 
leads to the Church. On the 1. is a 
litter in which they carry the cUigy of 
the Virgin. On the left of the entrance 
is a portrait of St. 'rhoma.s, with an 
old Portuguese iusorijition. Descend¬ 
ing some steps on the left, a slojie leads 
down to a cavern hewn out of the solid 
rock. It is neces-sary to stoop vuiy low 
to enter the cave, and there is nothing 
to see hut a narrow aperture which lets 
in the daylight ; and through this 
fissure they tell you St. Thoma.s escajied 
the Indians who wi.shed to slay him. 
In the vestry-rooiu is a Missal \vith 
the date 1793. They .show a dark cell 
full of bats, said to be the oldest pji-L 
of the church, wliere St. Thomas 
himself worshipped. Tfe the W.^is m 


hole in the rock in which is a little 
water, said to have heeuimiraculously 
produced by him. This is called the 
Fountain. Outside are some rocks 
said to be marked with the feet, knees, 
and bauds of St. Thomas. 

The College of Agriculture, the Saida- 
pet Model JFarm, the Teachers* Oollegc, 
and the Government VelmTUtry Hospi¬ 
tal will be observed on the Madras 
side of the I'iver, cast of the Mount 
Road. The Model Farm is not now 
fully cultivatcil. Its situation turned 
out to be ill oliosen on sandy unpro¬ 
ductive soil, and it is now simply used 
for practical demonstrations to the 
studonis of the College of Agriculture. 

Tlic Govamor’a Country House at 

Guind}’^, about H m. from Government 
House. The house lias a very hand¬ 
some appearance, being faced with the 
beautiful wliite chnnani for which 
Madras i.s .so famous. The centre room, 
which i.s nseil ns Ji ball-room, contains 
a good bust of V’cllington. The 
llower-garden lies to the S., and is 8^ 
fuTos in extent, and there are detached 
Imngalow.s for tbe staff. 

T1 1 c Race-course, close to Go vorn raeiit 
House, Guindi', is H in. long. To the 
N. you .s(!o the Great Mount and Pala- 
veiam, a double liill about 500 ft. high, 
with a long, low range cxtcmling from 
it. The racc.s take jilace in the cold 
weather. In the course is an obelisk 
to Major Don.ald Alackcy, who died in 
1783. 

St. Thomas’s Mount, or Great Mount 

(rly. stn. 1 m. di.staiit), is 7 m. from 
the Foi t, and about 3 in. from Marma- 
loiig Bridge to tJie S. W. At the base 
of llic Mount arc tlie Cantonrueid and 
the building which used to be the head¬ 
quarters of the Madras Artillery : thc 
iiicss-roonis are said to be the fiuast in 
India. There arc good reading-rooms 
and a valn.ablc libraiy. In the dining¬ 
room arc some interesting jwrtraits. 

The Rn gliah Church is a few Iniinlreil 
3 'ai‘ds from the mess - house. It i.s a 
handsome building, with a well-pro¬ 
portioned steeple. Tlie register of the 
church goes back to 1804. There 
are monuments here to several dis¬ 
tinguished officers. 
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Tho Mount is a knoll of greenstone 
and syenite t(f;])pe(l by an old Armenian 
CShnrch. The ascent is by a succession 
of terraces and steps. Over an archway 
is the date 1726, and within are several 
slabs with epitaphs. After ascfending 
121 _ atci« observe the remains of a 
fortification, witlj embrasures for guns, 
and three caiiuou used for signals. 
The Mount is an isolated cliff of green¬ 
stone and syenite, about 300 ft. high. 
Tho church is called “The Expecta¬ 
tion of the Blessed Virgin.” It is 109 
ft. X 78 ft., and was built by the 
PortugnesG in 1547. To the N.W. are 

the Hills of Palaveram, and between 
them and tho Mount arc tho })!irrafks, 
with a Hue parade-ground. To the E. 
are seen the Valichari aivl Namgani- 
baltam tanks. 

At this church, behind the altar and 
above it, is a remarkable cross with a 
Nestoriaii inscription in Sassanian I’ah- 
lavi of about 800 a.d. The inscription 
begins a little to right of the top of the 
arch. Dr. Burnell translah'sit: *' Ever 
pure ... is in favour with Him who 
bore the cross.” The general liclicfis 
that St. Thomas a^is martyred ‘ at 
Mylapore, which II, H. Wilson (yVn/is- 
m'iioM of /toy. As. Sue. vol. i. p. 161) 
identifies with Mihilaropye, or Mihila- 
pur, now St. Thonio. The martyrdom 
18 said to have taken place on the 21st 
of December 68 A.i), ; and Heber says 
{Jbumnl, vol. iii. p. 212, 4th ed.): “I 
.see no good reason for doubting that it 
is real'y the place.” In the Anglo- 
Saxon Chron. (p. 357, Bohn’s cd.) it is 
said; “This year (883), Sigholm and 
Athelstan carried to Home the alms 
which Alfred had vowed to send 
thither, and also to India to St. 
Thomas and to St. Bartholomew.” 
Gibbon refers to it, ch. 48. Bislxop 
Dorothous, horn 254 a.d., in a fragment 
in tho Vasehal Ohrmi. says that the 
Apostle Thomas suffered martyrdom at 
Calamina, a town of India (see Cave’s 
Historia Literaria, p. 107). At the 
Council of Nice, 325 a.d., John, Bishop 

1 Tho Rev. C. Egbert KcUnet, of ^lishop’s 
Coll., Calcutta, has brought together fee 
notices of Bt. Thomas's visit to InUia In a 
^nphlet, printed, at tho S,P.C.K. l^ss, 
Ttepery, 


of India, was present. St. Jerome, 
390 A.D., mentions Calamina as the 
town in India where St. Thomas died. 
In Col. Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. ii. 
p]>. 290, 293, 294, avUI bo found rofer- 
encc.s to other ancient notices of St. 
Thomas’s visit to India, and an illus- 
ti’ation of the cross mentioned above. 
Abdias, who lived at the end of the 
1st century, and whose work was 
published by Laziiis at Basle in 1552, 
says he remembered a book in W'hich 
tho voyage of St. Thomas to India was 
({(‘.scriheo. 

Sport. The immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Madras offers very few oppor¬ 
tunities for sporting expeditious, al¬ 
though there arc parts of the Presidency, 
siicli as the Western Ghats and the 
Northern (Jircars, where as good big 
and .small game shooting can be got as 
aiiyAvhere else in India. Within one 
day’s journey of Madras big game is 
not at all obtainable, but very good 
snipe-shooting can be had in the cold 
weather along the lino of raihvay to 
tlie south, notably at Guduvanohenl, 
a small village about 22 miles from 
Madras, where biigs of 50 couple have 
been shot within a few boms. The ■ 
services of a local shikari should, if 
possible, be secured. If the sportsman 
can spari3 a night, it is advisable to jmt 
ui* at the Traveller's Bungalow near 
the village, wliich is furnished, and 
after a good night’s rest to commence 
operation.s in the early morning before 
the sui; is high in the heavens. Bird 
Island to the N. of Pulicat Lake, which 
can he reached by tho Buckingham 
Canal, is arn.tlicr place where feathered 
game is plentiful in the cold weather ; 
and on the Nuggery Hills, about 60 
miles to the l!j.W. of Madras, ii 
is still possible to obtain some deer¬ 
stalking. , _ 

At 26 m. W. of Madras, Trivalur 
sta., there are largo temples; and 4 in, 
from the station is the site of the old 
fort of Tripasore, wliich was captured 
by Sir Eyre Coote in 1781. Tripasore 
fo|[t was at one time the station for 
the East India Co.’a cadets, and after- 
for pensioners. 
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Tlie following is from Fergnssou's 
History of Indian Architecture :—“ The 



Finn of Inner Temple of Trivalur, 

temple of Trivalur contrasts curiously 
with that at Tanjoro in the principles 


measures 192 ft. x 156 ft. over all, 
and has one gopnra in trout. So far, 
thero is nothing to distinguish it from 
the ordinary temples found in every 
village. It, however, at some suhse- 
quent*^period became sacred or rich, 
and a second or outer court was added, 
measuring 470 ft. each way, with two 
gopuras, liigher than the original one, 
and containing within its walla num- 
bericss little slirincs and porches. 
Additions were again made at some 
subsequent date, the wliole being 
enclosed in a court 940 ft. x70l ft.— 

tins time with five gopuras, and several 

important shriiies. AVhen tho last 



Biitl’a-cyo View, Tcinple-of Trivalur. 


on which it was designed, and serves addition was made, it was intended to 
to exemplify the mode in wdiich, un- endow the temple with one of those 
fortunately, most Dravidian temples great halls wnicli were considered 
wore aggregated. indispensable in temples of the first 

“The nucleus here was a small class.* Generally they had, or were 
village temple. It is a dongle shrine, intended to have, IGOO columns; this 
dedicated to Shiva and his con&rt, one has only 688, and only about one 
standing in a cloistered court whi$h half of those carry beams of any sort. 
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There can, however, be very little doubt 
that, hadtimif and money been avail* 
able, it would have been completed to 
the typical extent. As It is, it is prob¬ 
ably owing to our manager.!cnt of the 
revenue.s of the country that the 
requisite funds were not forthcoming, 
and the buildings stopped probably 
within the limits of the present cen¬ 
tury. 

“ The general effect of such a design 
ns this may be gathered from the bird's- 
eye view (w'oodcut, preceding page). As 
an artistic design, nothing can be worse. 
The gateways irregularly aj)accd in a 
gi-eat blank wall lose half their dignity 
from their positions; and the bathos 
of their decreasing in size and elabora¬ 
tion as they api)roach thf- sanctuary 
is a mistake which nothing can redeem, 
We may admire beauty of detail, and 
be astonished at the elaboration and 
evidence of labour, if they are found 
in such a temple as this, but as an 
architectural design it is altogether 
detestable.” 




llOUTE 23 

Poona to MAiiAi)Ar,n.snwAR,, 
Kolhatur, Ueloauai, and Goa 

Poona (see Rto. 22), the Sontlicrn 
Maratha Railway branchf'..s S. from the 
G.I.P. 2 in. £. of the station. Passing 
through throe hill ranges, reaches 

68 m. Wathar sta. ^ (U.) 

[Passenger.s leave the train here for 
Uahabaleshwar, the princi})al hill- 
station of the Uorabay Presidency, 
about 40 m. distant by road to tfie W. 

OorriagBS and tongas can be had at 
Wathar oy giviiw notice to the mail 
contractor at Mahabaleshwar. It is a 


I charmiug drive of about 5 hrs.; the 
I first part through rolling country to 

18 m. Wai,A D.B. (pop. 12,000), 

oue of tha most beautiful rustic towus 
in the Deccan. It is situated on the 
left bank of tbe ICi'ishna, wliich is 
lined with beautiful pipul and mango 
trees, and with handsome flights of 
stone steps. Behind the city rise hills 
of all the shapes which are peculiar to 
the mountains in the Deccan. There 
are round, peaked, flat-topped hills; 
some covered with rocks looking at a' 
distance, like forts and castle.s. One 
hill near the city rises very abruptly, 
and has a hill-fort on the top. It is 
called P.'iiidiigarh. The nearest tcni})lo 
to the D. H.—and the river is lined with 
beautiful temples—is dedicated to Oan- 
pvli ; the next to Mahetdeo ; and one, 
at sonic distance, to Lakshmi. They 
fonn the groat beauty of this most 
picturesque si^ot, Tlio viandainim, or 
i cano])y, in front of Maliadco’s temple 
i.s very light, and a flue specimen of 
carving in .stone. The Riistia family 
have an rsxcellent nian.sioii at no great 
distance from the town, called the Moti 
BayhfOr “Pearl garden.” The road 
thither is beautifully shaded bysplemlid 
bamboos, mangoes, and tamarinds. The 
house is a gooil sjiccimen of the Moham¬ 
medan style. It is open on one siilc 
from lo]) to bottom, and shaded by 
huge curtains. Wai is a spot much 
famed in Diudii legend. Here, accord¬ 
ing to old tmditiun, the Paiidus spent 
l>art of their banishment, and peiTormed 
many ivonderful works. On this ac¬ 
count, as h(!Ciiu.se of its proximity to the 
Krishna river so near its source, Wai is 
viewed as a place of great sanctity; and 
there is a college of Brahman.s estab¬ 
lished at it, once in much repute. 

About 5 in. from Wai up the Krishna 
is the village of Oom, ■where is a very 
handsome temple, with a gigantic basin 
in tbe middle of the court of white 
marble, the edges c.arvcd with lotus 
leaves. There is also a pillar about 5 
ft. high, having five heads of Hhiva oii 
the top, with cobras twisting round 
them, all in white marble. 

The most cuiious thing to be seen 
miar Wai is a gigantic Banyan Tree, at 
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the foot of a mountaiii called Wairat' 
garh, about 8 m. from Wai. The exact 
area shaded by it is tliree-quartcrs of 

an acre. . Tlie space covered is a very 

symmetrical oval. There is no brush¬ 
wood underneath, nor aught to im¬ 
pede the view save the stems of the 
shoots from the jiarent tree. On leav¬ 
ing Wai the road begins a steep 
ascent. 

29 m. Panchgannl, a very large 
village, containing many bungalows 
belonging to Europeans, with nice 
plantations about them. In fact, many 
visitors who come to the hills prefer 
to stop at rnncliganui r;tther tlian 
Mahabalcshwar, because the rainfall is 
less, and the place can bo made a per¬ 
manent residence. From I’anchganni 
the road descends a little for ouc-tliird 
of a mile. The countiy round is covore<l 
with low jungle and patches of culti¬ 
vation. 

About 1 m. from Mahabalcshwar vil¬ 
lage, the small lake made by the liajali 
of Satava is ]>assed on the right; it 
winds picturcsipiely, and is aboiit 810 
yds. long, and not (piitc 200 yds. broad. 

40 m. Mababaleshwar ^ is a lofty 
tableland, 7 m. long by about 3 m. 
wide, bounded on the W. by abrupt 
precijiiccs, covered with foliage except 
where bold rocks, called “points,” break 
tlirongb. These bills are in N. lut. 
17“ 56', E. long. 73“ 30': tliuir general 
elevation is 4500 ft. above tlie sea, from 
which they are only 25 m. due E. A 
lajgtj part of the surface of the hills is 
induratctl iron-clay or laterite, which 
overlies basalt and other members of 
the secondary trap-formation. 'L'hc 
I^cris aquilitm, or common brake, 
grows very plentifully on the bills, as 
do the willow, the Etigenia jnvibos and 
Gardenia mmlnna. 'fhere are a few 
oaks. The 'fetranthera and Sortilania 
flower in November, also the Anjun, 
or iron-wood. There are 30 species of 
ferns, of which the principal are the 
Acrostichum, awrexvni, the Actinioptcris 
radiq-ta, the Adiantum laiidatum, 
the Aspidium eochleatwn, the Awle- 
nium ercctum and fahatmn, the Fleru 
htcida and guadriaurita. The g<y>- 


graphical position of this range secures 
to it a redundant sup^y of moisture 
during the S. W. monsoon, and has ren- 

(loieil it a fruitful parcut uf the rivera 

that fertilise the Deccan. 'To the site 
of the temple of Mahadeo at Maha- 
baleshw'ar village, mentioned below, 
Bi ahmaus assign the honour of giving 
birth to the Krislma and four other 
streams. 

Mahabalcshwar is a favourite resort 
of the people of Bombay in the hot 
weather, and a Government sanitarium 
with eight sets of quarters. Rooms 
for one person are charged at the rate 
of 40 r«, per month. 

Tlie centre of the European quarter 
was called Malcolm Pdh by the Rajah 
of Satava ia honour of Sir John Mal- 
(;oIm, who resided much on these hills 
when governor ; it contains a Library, • 
Club, Church, Sir Sydney Beckwith’s 
Monument, and a Certietery. 

The village of Jtlahabaleshwar (see 
below) is 3 m. to the N. of Malcolm 
Peth. 

Climate.—'L’hc annual meantempera- 
tnre of Malcolm Petli is 65“ F. During 
the monsoon, frani middle of June to 
end of September, it is uninhabitable 
on account of the rain.s and so equable 
is the cliniato during that period, and 
iiidetsl until February, that the mean 
heat of any month does not cliircr i°, 
and for more than half the time not 
2“ from the annual mean ; whilst the 
mean of the hottest month only exceeds 
it by 7i“. The average daily range of 
the thennoiueter in the open air 
throughout the year is only 8“ The 
season for visiting the bilks cominenees 
ill the beginning of October. The at¬ 
mosphere is then still very moist, hut 
in general clear and fair during the 
day,wit)i gentle showers in the evening. 
By these and the prevailing light Jfi. 
iviiids the air is delightfully cooled, 
the mean temperature ranging below 
G6“. 

Amongst the sights to see near Ma- 
habaleshwar are the Falls of the Yena, 
at the head of a wild mountain gorge 
of th^ name on the right of the road 
to the Tai Ghat, and reached by a by¬ 
path from a point on the Batara Road. 
The stream is here precipitated over 
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the face of a steep cliff ■with a sheer 
descent of 500 ^^t., uiihrokeu when the 
torrent is swollen by rain, but ordinarily 
divided by [>rojeclmg rocks about one- 
third of the way down, and scattered 
below into thin white streaks and spray, 
which are often circled by rainbows 
from the obliiine rays of the sun. 

Lodwick Point should be visited, 
passing throiigh the village of Malcolm 
J*eth. At about J rn. before reaching 
the monument to General Lodwick the 

carriage stops, and tlie rest of tlio way 

must be done on foot or on a pony. 
The column is about 25 ft. high. The 
spot commands a noble view over 
Pratapgarh to the W. and Makrangarh 
to the S. \V. 

On the right of the road,f'ind on the 
way to Elpliinstoue Point, is the ancient 
villngt of MaJiabaledvuDar. 11 is a sra all 
j)lacc, but of great .sanctity in the eyes 
of the Jliudus, as being the spot where 
the Krishna and four other rivers have 
their source. There are several teniple.s, 
one very old, ol‘ black stone, said to 
have been b\iilt by a Gauli Kajali. 
Anotlier built by the same chief, and 
called Koteshwar, coni]iiaiid.s a grand 
view over the Wai valley. The jn-in- 
oipal temple, however, is called Aiaha- 
baloshwar. 

Elphinstone Point is the grandest of 
all the precipitous scarps wliich over¬ 
hang the low country. This is about 
4 m. by a good road to the \V. of Ma- 
habalcshwar Temi»lc. There is a sheer 
descent of above 2000 ft., though not 
so steep at tin; summit but that wild 
bison have been seen to gallop down 
some part. A rock rolled from the 
top thundors down and ora.shes into 
the Forests below. The view extends 
to the mountains, among which is the 
hill-fort of Torua, over an apparently 
uninhabited jungle. To the right of 
the Point is Arthur’s ‘ Seat, anotlier 
fine view which must by no moans be 
omitted. It lias its nai^e from Mr. 
Arthur Malet, C.S., who fir.st built a 
house here. 

A visit should be })aid to Pratabgarh, 
a picturesque hill-fort crowning fc pre¬ 
cipitous rock, remarkable as the strong¬ 
hold of Shivaji, and as the scene of one 
of the most remarkable events in 


Indian history, the founding of the 
Maratha empire. A dianuing drive 
of 6 m. leads to the foot of the hills,' 
wlicuce astcep and difficult path ascends 
to the gate-s of the fortress. Shivaji, 
the robber, in 1656 having provoked 
hostilities with Bijapur, who.se army he 
could not meet in the oiien, determined 
to overcome its general, Afzal Khan, 
by stratagom, and pretending to be in 
a state of great alarm at the approach 
of the Bijapur army to besiege Partab- 
garh, oll’ercfl to make liis submission 
to Afzal Kliaii at a personal interview, 
on condition that the two commanders 
.sliould meet uu;irmed, in the midst, 
bctwcpii tlie two armies with only one 
armed attendant. They accordingly 
approached from either side, attired, 
to all appearance, in white muslin 
robes, but Shivaji wore iiiidor his robe 
and turban a coat of mail, and carried 
concealed in one hand a cruel iusini- 
nicnt called “the tiger’s claw.s,” eoii- 
I .‘listing of .sharp steel hooks attached 
by rings to bis fingers. In tbo very 
act of embracing in an attitude of 
abject Ininiility, Sliivaji.stuck bis claws 
into the Khan, tore out hi.s vitals, and 
dcspalehed him with a hidden dagger. 
TIi.s head was struck off and buried 
under the old tower in the Fort, now 
fallen to ruin. Meanwhile the Maratha 
army, which had been concealed in 
ambush in the jungle, rushed out upon 
tluj Bijapnr forces, ilispei’scd them, and 
cut them to .piecc.s.] 

llctiT’‘niug to Watliar sta. the line 
proeciid.s to 

77 III. Satara Road sta. From here 
it is a 10 m. drive by tonga or carriage 
to Satara. Satara, il.B. (pop. 25,000), 
is situated in a hollow between two 
ranges of bills, which ri,se above it on 
the M. and W., and psirtly overlap it 
on the S. The hill on the W. is the 
terminatien of a simr from the Maha- 
baleshwar Hills. hVom this hill to the 
gjty there is an aqueduct 4 m. long, 
and tlicre are .'ilso two fine tank.s. The 
city has many historic recollections, 
and the station is one of the most salu* 
brious and pleasant in the Deccan, 
bein'k close to the foot of the Maha- 
ba]psiiwar Hills. The CaiiUonmmt is 
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about 1|| m. &om N. to S.j and nearly 
the same from E. to W. In the S. ena 
is the Residency compound. Outside 
the N. gate of the Residency are lines 
for the Eiiroi^an soldiers, and tlie native 
lines and Sadr bazaar to the N. of them. 
St. Ttuyurms's Churclb, 700 yda W. of 
the native lines, was opened in 1850. 
At the E. end is a handsome stained 
glass window, and here also is a carved 
screen and roof of tealc, and a pulpit 
of polished gray stoiio. J in. w. of 
the English barracks is a large troo 
with a stone bench round it, ascended 
by steps. It has an interesting inscrip¬ 
tion to the memory of his laic High¬ 
ness Shahji Rajah, of Saiara, and of 
H. B. E. Prerc, Esq., the late British 
Commissioner of Satara. The New 
Cemetery is J ni. to the N.E. of the 
European barracks, and is pi anted with 
flowers and cypresses and other fine 
trees. The road from the Old Cemetery 
leads W. through a bazaar for about ^ 
m. and past the Jumma Musjid on the 
left to 

The New PaUtee, built by Apa Sahib, 
near the centre of the city, and ad¬ 
joining the Old Palace. On the fa$ade 
arc a number of mythological pictures, 
much defaced by the wealluir. On the 
N. side of the court is a va.st hall, one 
of the ]arge.st in India. In the front 
court are the office.s of the collector 
and his a.s.si.stants, and W. of tlic hall 
arc those of the judge. Tlie roof i.s 
supported by sixty-four teak pillars, 
besides four in front. The Old Palace 
is very shabby, and quite deserted. 
About 200 yds. beyond tbi.s is a pretty 
garden and villa belonging to Riajah 
mm, who was adopted by the late 
Rani. He is in possession of the crown 
jewels of the Satara family, and of 
Jai Bhawani, the famous sword of 
Shivaji, and his other arms. The 
sword is 3 ft. 9 in. long in the blade, 
and the liandle is 8 in. long, but so 
small that a Vluropean can hardly get 
bis hand into it. Like most of tlie 
famous blades in India, it is of Euro¬ 
pean make, and has the stamp of Genoa. 
The Waghnakhf or “ tiger’s claw,” with 
which Shivnji wounded Afzal Khan, 
consists of four steel claws, witb ftngs 
which pass over the first and fou|th 


fingers, but ai-o too small for a European 
hand. The sliield is of ^inoceros mde, 
and has four stam or bosses of diamonds. 
The gold casket for holding Shivaji’s 
seal is oinnmontcd wdth diamonds, 
rubies, pearls, and emeralds, aud there 
is an inkstand and penholder of gold 
similarly begemmed. The quilted coat 
which Shivaji wore when he murdered 
Afzal Khan may also be seen. It is 
lined with chain armour, which is 
hidden by thick masses of padding and 
silkj embroidered witli gold, it is 
very heavy. The dagger is very hand¬ 
some, and is 18 in. long. The dia- 
momls, emeralds, and rubies in the 
handle arc very fine. 

The gate of the Fort is on the N. 
.side, and lyrery steep zigzag path leads 
up to it. The ascent lies at fii'st along 
the foot of a lidgc. After ^ m. or so,. 
the ridge is crossed, aud the path pro¬ 
ceeds along the brink of a precipice 
which looks utterly impracticable. The 
gate is of stone, aud very strongly 
built, with buttresses 40 ft. high. 
The interior of the Fort is now nearly 
desolate. There arc only a few bunga¬ 
lows, with one small pagoda, and an 
hos[)itn]. The Fort is said to have 
been built by a Rajah of Pauhala, who 
reigned in 1192.^ By him, too, were 
erected the forts of Bairatgarh and Pan- 
dugarh, near Wai, and Chandan and 
Wandaii, near Satara. Lung before 
the time of the 'Adil Shahi dynasty at 
Bijapur, the fort of Satara was used as 
a state prison, and Shivaji, who cap¬ 
tured it in 1073, after a siege of several 
months, unwittingly furnmed for lii.<i 
descendants a prison in which they 
were for years confined. In 1698, at 
the suggestion of Kamchaiidra Pant, 
Satara was made the capital of tlie 
Mavatha Govern ment. Next year Aur- 
angzib with a great anny arrived be¬ 
fore the city and pitchca ‘his tents on 
the N. side. ’Aziiii Shah was on the 
W. side, at a village since called Shah- 
pnr. Shirzi Khan invested the S., and 
Tarbiyat Khan occupied the E. quarter. 
Chains of posts between the differant 
camfi effectually secured the blockade. 
Tlie Fort was defended by Pryagji 
Prabhu, hawaldar, who had been reared 
1 Grant Duff, vol. 1 . p. 200. 
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in the service of Shivaj i. As the Moguls 
advanced, he wifclidrcw into the Fort, and 
railed down huge stones from the rock 
above, which did great execution. The 
blockade, however, was coinplote, all 
communications w'ere cut off, provisions 
W'cre exhausted, ami the be.sieg(;<l inu.st 
have been compelled to .surrcmler liad 
not Parshuraiu Trimhak, avIio had 
thrown himself into the Fort of Prali, 
purcluised the connivance of 'Azim 
Shah, and conA'cyed store.s to tho be¬ 
sieged. The grand attack wa.s directed 
against the N.E. angle, which is one 
of the strongest points, the rock being 
42 ft. high, wdth a bastion on the to]> 
of 25 ft. of ma.sonry. 'rarbiyat Khan 
undertook to mine this angle, and at 
the end of four and a half i^-onths had 
completed two mines. Tho stonniijg 
party, confident of success, was formed 
under the brow of the hill. Aiiraiigzib 
moved out in grand procession to view 
the attack, and the garrison, ami among 
them Pryagji, attimded by the splen¬ 
dour of his retinue, cvowtled to the 
rampart. The first mine hurst several 
fis.sures in the ro(;k, c.su.scd a groat 
])art of the masonry to fall inwards 
and crush many of tho garrison to 
death; but the second and larger 
mine burst oiitAvards with a terrible 
explosion, and dejstroyed upwards of 
2000 of the besiegers. J'ryagji Avas 
buried by the first explosion close to a 
tempi*) to llbavani, but was dng out 
alive. This Avas regardcid by llie Ma- 
ratbas a.s a ha])py omen, and, animated 
by it, the garrison would liave iriado 
a prolonged and desperate defence, 
but provisions f«dl .short, and ’Azim 
Shah Avould no longer coiinivo at their 
introduction. Proposals of surrender 
Avere tliereforo made through him, and 
the honour of the ca])turc, Avhieh he so 
ill merited, was not only as.signed to 
him, bnt the very name of the place, in 
compliment to him, Ava.s ehangctl by 
the Emperor to ’Azim Tara. 

In 1705 tlie Fort was retaken by the 
Maratlias, through tho artifice of a 
Bmlunan named Anaji Pant. He in¬ 
gratiated him,self with tho Moguls 
under the character of a mondicaut 
devotee, anmsing^ them with stories 
anti songs, and, being allowed to reside 


in the Fort, introduced a body of 
Mawalis, and put every man of the 
garrison to tbe sword. Satara siir- 
rendorod to the English in 1818, and 
Pratap Sing, eldest son of Sahu 11., 
was installed as Ihijah. lie held tho 
principality tAventy-onc years, and w'as 
scut prisoner to Bcimres in 1839, being 
succeeded by his brother, Apa Sahib, 
on Avho.se deatli, in 1848, the territory 
was annexed. 

The view from the Fort is very beauti¬ 
ful, over hills rising in every direction, 
of varied form, and some croAA'ned with 
old forts noAV enimbling to decay ; on 
a Avido plain, oi)cniiig out from the 
toAvn.niv tho^'l'»^^/^.‘^/wAf/^^ tho HeaUhvey, 
Avitli its fine garden, and beyond, many 
gardens and groves. Through this 
])hiiii run.s a broad oxeellent road, 
.shaded by an a\'ei)ue of tree.s to the 
Sangam, or jiinclioii of the rivers 
Krishna and Vena at the bcantifnl 
village of Alalmli. 

There aic many beautiful rides at 
Salara, and go«)d sport to he had. 
Quail are plentiful .and (lurican may 
soinctime.s he found iu the neighbour¬ 
hood. Foxes are mimerou.s, and are 
couj'sed Avith gicyhoumls, alfoi'diiig 
excellent sjmrt. Pears, ])anth(?rs, ami 
cheetahs may occasionally he found. 

Mahuli.—This pretty jdace, at the 
coiillnence of tin) Krinhun' and Yfim 
rivor.s, is about 3 m. E. of Satara, and 
thoroughly dc'ioi’ves'a visit. It is con¬ 
sidered a place of groat .sanctity, and 
tho dead from Satai'a and Iho surround¬ 
ing villages arc brought tlioro ffu' crema- 
lioii. l)o,secnding the riA^er, the first 
temple i.s Ktfhelm MahuJi, built iu 
1825 and dctlicated to Radha Shankar. 
Tho temple is of basalt, and consists of 
a shrine and verandah, supported by 
three small .scalloped arches; the dome, 
is of brick, and conical, hut broken up 
into gradually-diminishing roAvs of 
stucco ornamentation, in AA'hich arc 
iiicho.s filloil Avitli images. On the 
.same .side of the river Is the teiujfie of 
Jiholeshwnr MaluuUo, Imilt in 1742. 
Tho next temple is on the same hank, 
dedicated to KameshAvar, and was built 
in 1/00 A.D. Looking from the oppo- 
sit% bank, one is atnick with the very 
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fine flight of gteps loading up to it from 
the river-hod. Close to tho junction 
of the rivers, on the W. hank of the 
Krishna and the N. of the Yeua, is the 
Temple of Simgmimh.wuv Maluulco. 
Two flights of ste])S Toad from tho bank 
of the Krishna to a door in tho wall of 
the temple court. In front is the sacred 
bull unaer a canopy, supported by four 
pillaus. The architecture is pure llindu. 
This temple was Uhilt in 1079. liolow 
it and at the junction of tho rivers is a 
triangular plot of ground, with the 
tomh»o^ the Gusain named JSuHs/mp'Mn, 
and his disciples, 'fhat of the Gusain 
is an octagonal building of gray l)asalt, 
with open sides surmouTited by a low 

dome. The largest of the tGiiiiiles is 

oil the S. side of the Yciia, at its con- 
fliienoewitli the Krishna. It is s.aered 
to V-ishveshvnr Maliadeo, and was built 
iu 1735 A.i). It is of basalt, and en¬ 
closed by an irregnlar-sbajicd court¬ 
yard open on the siile of the river, from 
wbicJi it is approarhod liy step.s. It is 
a building of pure Hindu architecture. 
Tho animal forms c.arve<l in the capi¬ 
tals of tho [dllars and the cornices 
deserve notice. 

'I’licre ate besides these a great iiuin- 
ber of other temples. In one observe 
a statue of a dog sitting, which marks 
tho burial-place of a favourite black 
greyhound of Ii.i jah .Sabii, called A^'etla- 
raja, or “Mad King.'’ This dog savcil 
the Rajah’.s life by its furious harking, 
calling the })rinee’s attontioii to a tiger 
w'hich wa.-? iu the act of springing on 
him (spo Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 30). 
'I’ho Rajah dressed out the dog in gold 
brocade covered with jewels, and put 
his own turban on its head when he 
was about to receive two Maratba chiefs 
in full court, lie also kept a palamiuin 
establishment for the dog. There are 
also some tombs hero to widows who 
peiformed satL Tho last sati took place 
111 1836. 

160 m. Miraj June. sta. (R.), D.B. 

[A branch line, constructed altogether 
at the cost of the Kolhapur state, runs 
W. to the capita!— 

29 m. Eolhapar sta., D.B. fl^op. 
39,000), is the capital of a native s|p.te 


with a total area of about 2816 aq. m. 
It has ^en celebrated for centuries on 
account of the antiquity of its temples, 
"and is now also distinguished for its 
■ good, w'cll-desigucd modem buildings. 
Tho Rajah traces his descent from- the 
Maratha chief Shivaji. 

His Netv Palace, between the Resi¬ 
dency and the citv, was built at a cost 
of 700,000 vs., ana is a veiy prominent. 
object in the landscape. 

I'ho Albert Edxoard Hospital was 
built in commcinoratiou of tho Prince 
of Walcs'.s visit to India, and contains a 
portrait of him. 

OpjX'rtitc is the Town Hall, situated 
in tlic Public Gardens. The High 
School, a handsome jrilo of buildiuge, is 
near the Cjjd Palace iu the centre of the 
town, and fronting it is tho Hative 
Gnural Library. The Political Agent’s, 
House is a handsome building. 800 yds. 
AV. of the D. li. is All Sahits’ Church., 
served by the S.P.G. clergy, whoso 
Mission-house is 300 yds. oU', 4 m. 
S. AV. of the political Agent’s liouse. 
The Ladies’ Association of the S.P.G. 
li.-ivo 8 schools and a Mission-house in 
the town. 

A Nakar Khana, or “Music Gallery," 
forms the entrance to tho Palace Square. 

To the right ou entering is tho 
Jiaju’oda, or Old, Palace, with a stone 
gatcWiiy in the centre and woinlen 
pillars. On the second story is a 
Diirbar-room, with portraits of Aka 
Bill, mother of the late chief of Kagal, 
and of Ah.'ilya Bai, adoptive mother of 
the late Kajah, Rajah Ram. There is 
also a pictui’e of the mausolenin at 
Klovo.nce crccteil over the spot where 
Rajah Ram’s body was burned. He 
died there returning from a visit to 
England. In the third story is an 
Aniiouiy, in wliicli are many curious 
swords, one ofwhicli must have belonged 
to Anraiigzib, for it has in Persian 
the name ’Alamgir, and the date 1021 
A.H. There is also a Persian sword 
given by Sir John Malcolm to the Rajah 
of his time. 

In the S. face of the square is the 
Treitk^ry. Iu 1867 it was the .scene 
of a remarkably hemic dofenco. by 
Easka Ubari, a native officer, iu the 
face of an overwhelming force of rebels. 
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Adjoining the Treasury, in the S. 
face of tl»e sq|iaio, are other Govern¬ 
ment Offices, aiul behind them the shrine 
of Amha Bai, the tutelary deity of 
Kolhajiur. 'fho main portion of the 
building is built of black stone from 
local quarries. The carved stonework 
below the dome resembles the style of 
Jain temples of the 12th century in 
Eanara. The Jains claim this t<‘.m[tlo, 
and say it \va.s dedicated to radmavati. 
Ill the centre of the E. side of the 

court is the adytum, where is the 

image of Amba ilai. A brazen image 
of tiio goddess is carried round the 
town in a triumphal car on tlic 15th oi' 
April. The groat bell of the temple is 
inscribed, “Ave ]!ilaria Oratiic I’lena 
Dominu.s Tecum,” and musfc have been 
obtained from tlie I’ortngucse about 
the year 1739, 

From the ]>alaco the streets diverge 
as radii and join ooucentric lanes run¬ 
ning parallel to the roads which oi;cupy 
the place of the old walls ])nll(!d down 
in 1881. Some interesting Buddhist 
remains have been discovered near 
Kolhapur, which testify to the an¬ 
tiquity of the place, including a crystal 
casket of the 3d c.cntnry, found in a 
tope in the neighbourhood. 

N. of the town is a s.acrcd s])ot, the 
Jirakmapuri lUU, where the Brahmans 
undergo cremation. About 100 yds. N. 
of tliis, close to the I’amdigaiiga river, 
is what is called the Jiitni's Garflcn, 
where the bodies of the ruling family 
arc burned. 

From this spot is seen a bridge ov(jr 
the river, with five arches, finished in 
1878 at a cost of £14,000. Beyond 
Kani’s Garden is a massive stone gate¬ 
way, 20 ft. high, which leads to tlie 
Cenotaphs of Itejah Sambhaji, just op¬ 
posite the door to that of Shivaji, and 
more to the loft, those of Tara-Bai and 
'Ai Bai. 

The Kolhapur Light Infantry lines 
are at Bmara, a village 3 m. from the 
town. They arc exceptionally well kept. 
It appears that in ancient times 
Kolhapur was subject to earthquakes ; 
and in making extensive excaj^itions 
many temples and other buildings 
w^e discovoi-ed which had been over- 
whdraed with earth. 


tndfiat 

Jlock-cut Caves are found in various 
places, one in the Panhala Fort, and 
another at the Pandu Darah, 6 m. W. 
of Panhala, which is at the head of a 
wooded chasm on,a hill 1000 ft. abovo 
the plain, but none of these places are 
to be compared with others that have 
been fully described. 

The conduct of the Kolhapur troops, 
led by turbulent persons, has on several 
occasions been the cause of very serious 
troubles, which in 1843 culminated in a 
rebellion, and was not suppressed with¬ 
out serious fighting. 

In January 1845 ti British officer 
was apjwnntcd Political Supenntendcut 
of the Kolhaimr state, a brigade was 
stationed in the viciiiit}'^ of the toWn, 
and various measures of reform were 
introduced into the government w’ith 
the happiest results. Kolliapur, how¬ 
ever, w'as one of the few places in the 
Bombay Presidency which took part iii 
the di.sastrous rebellion of 1857. The 
mutineers broke open the store-guard, 
stole arms, and carried oil’ public treasure 
to the amount of 45,000 rs. 

[IliH-foris of Panhala and Pawan- 
gadh. — Before leaving Kolluqtur, the 
travelh'r should pay a visit to I'anhala, 
which lies 12 m. to the N.W. of the 
r-apital. There is an excellent roaii all 
tlie way rigid, into the Fort. At 7 in. 
from Kolha}»ur tonga ponies slionld ho 
clianged. The la.st 5 m. is a steep 
a..sc6ut. .Tot'ba’s fiill, close by the 
road, is (“overeil by a labyrinth of 
.sacreil temples and gateways. None 
of the jiresent temples arc of great age. 
The throe principal ones are dedicated 
to Shiva, .and built of fine blue basalt. 
In tlu! same hill are some old rock-cut 
cells. Pawala Caves, near Jotiba’s Hill, 
consist of one large hall 34 ft. sq. with 
fourteen pillars. The inner walla have 
been cut into cells. Outside to tlic loft 
is a very irregular Cbaitya cave, 31 ft. 
deej) and IfiJ ft. wide in front, with 
remains of dagobas. -In the centre 
of the hill is a line, of trees, and liere 
steps are hewn in the rock which lead 
to the temples, the whole distance being 
about 4 in. Jotiba is about 2600 ft. 
abow the sea. The traveller will pass 
uu^er the scarp of Pawangadh, a fort 
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wliich is about l&OO y^s. from the E. 
gate of Panhala.' P^hala is 2992 ft. 
above sea-level, and, though not so high 
Mahabalcshvirar, the climate is 
cooler, for the thermometer does not 
rise above 70®. 

The Fortress of Panhala, one of the 
most interesting in the W. of India, 
standing up boldly at the top of a rocky 
height, was the stronghold of a Rajah 
in 1192 who reigned over the territory 
from Mahadco Hills N. of Satara to 

the river fliranyakeshi. It was taken 

by the Kings of Bijiipur, who restored 
it in 1549;* was captured in 1659 by 
Shivaji, who made some of his most 
successful expeditions from it; and 
surrendered to the Moguls in 1690 ; 
and in 1844 was stormed and taken by 
the English. At the Char Darwazah, 
or qu^ruple gate, is a temple to 
Maruti; passing on, there is a Moham¬ 
medan tomb of granite on the 1. con¬ 
verted into a school; an<l a little farther 
onatemple o’^Sumhhaji on tho same side 
of tho road. Tlie Shivaji Tower (1600 
A.D.) is a eonspiciioiis building of two 
stones, facing E. and standing at tbe 
brink of a preeijnee. It is now oeoinncd 
by the Political Agent as his snninier 
quarters, and commands an extensive 
view. On one side is a tolerably level 
piece of ground, where are the bungalow 
of the Aineiicaii Mission on the light, 
and the D.U. on the left, and near it 
a ruined pavilion. About J m. S.W. 
of the tower are "the .stom; granaries 
which enabled Shivaji to stand a siege 
of five months. They are 30 ft. high, 
57 ft. broad, and 130 ft. long. At tbe 
W. side of the fort is the Tin Darwazah, 
a triple gate handsomely sculptured. 
To the right, at about 40 y<ls. distance, 
is the place where the English breached 
and stormed the fort in 1844. Any 
One who exanducs this spot will admire 
the courage ainl vigour of the soldiers 
who could ascend, under the fire of the 
enemy, so steep an approach. About 
parallel with this, near the Char Dar¬ 
wazah aforesaid, and overhanging the 
scarp, is theiiaitg Mahal, a pavilion used 
for the Mohammedan ladies when Fan- 
bala belonged to Bijapur. To theJS., 
beyond the school, is a square domed 
building, said to be the Tomb ^ 


Shaikh S*ddu-din. KaUal. Kear 8ado< 
bn’s Temple is an old tyik, built 1497, 
intoVbich scores of Brabroani women 
throw themselves when our soldiers 
stormed the fort.] 

Returning to Miraj June., the lino 
continues to 

209 m. Ookak Road sta. (R)—Four 
m. from here are tlie falls of tho Ghat- 
narba river known as the Ookak Falls. 
The traveller must take provisions 

With him, aiul should communicate 

with tho sLatiou-mnster at Ookak and 
aisk him to make arrangements for a 
conveyance. In the rainy season the 
falls are very fine, but at other times 
of the year the volume of water is 
insignificant. The height of the fall 
is 176 ft. and tho ])ool below is very 
deep. Noar the falls, on the right bank,' 
arc a grou]) of old temples. There arc 
remains of many dolmens S.E. of the 
village of Konnr, 1 m. from tho falls. 
Tlio Gokak Canal, an important irriga¬ 
tion w'ork, starts from here. 

244 m. Belgaum sta. (B.), D.B., a 
civil and military cantonment (pop. 
23,000), is called by the natives Shalipur 
Belgaum, from tbe noigbbouring jagir 
of Shahi)ur, wbicli lies to the S. It is 
.situated in a plain about 2500 ft. above 
tbe sea, with low hills in the distance ; 
the Fort being at llie E. extremity, 
the town, which contains nothing of 
especial interest, lies in the centi'c, and 
tho cariloiiinent to the W. 

The Fort is built of stone, oval in 
shape, M'itb earthen ramparts and a 
ditch. To the N. is a large tank, and 
to the S. rice-fields, nie entrance is 
to the hr-W.; and within arc an ai-senal, 
a barrack, and some bungalow’s of 
eivilian.s and others. This Fort was 
taken by Brig.-General, afterwards Sir 
T. Muiiro, on tho 10th of Apiil 
1818. 

In tho jjassago, through the gateway 
which curves to a second gate, is n row 
of arches with some good carving. At 
120 yds. distant is the ruined Nakar 
Khau^ or music gallery, and on the left 
is the Fort Chur3i, containing memorial 
tablets to G. J. Manson, C.S., who was 
murdered by a band of retfels in the 
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niglit of the 29tli May 1858, and to 1 
Lieut. W. r, ShakespcJire, A. P. 
Campbell, aria Enaign W. CaliHVi'cll, 
who all fell in the insurrection of Kol¬ 
hapur and Sa^VHiitvvadi. 

Beyond the Nakar Khana to tlio E. 
is a neat plain mos(pie, and fartluH' S. 
a Join Temple, built of latcrlte. 
There is a low wall at tlio entrance, 
along which are carved liguies of 
inusinianH. Tlie fa^-ade has four pillars 
and two pilasters, all of a vciy com- 
idicated characl-er. The inaei iption in 
tlio old Kunara language, beautifully 
cut on a slab of black porphyry, wJiicii 
once was here, and is now in the Museum 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society, states 
that Malikarjuna, whose ilescent for 
three generations i.s given, bnilt tlie 
temple. 

'Phe smnui Jain Temple, is within the 
Commissariat Store 'i'.ard, and is vi-ry 
much finer thsin that outside. The 
roof is a most coinplicatetl piece of 
carving, rising in tiers, with oiives 
al)ont 2 ft. broad, which vest on bar-like 
corbels from the jiilljirs. The ]irincii)al 
entrance faces the N.W., and b.as one 
ehiphant remaining at tlie side, much 
miitilatr-d, —there is a fpiadruple ])end- 
ant in the centre. The niches are 
shell-shaped. There arc four portals, 
7 ft. siMiai'O each, .and each with four 
black ba.salt pillars. There is no 
inuige. Mr. Bnigcss ..s.ays : “ The 
pillars of the temple are sipiarc and 
massive, but relieved by having all 
the principal facets, the triangles on 
the base and neck carved with (loral 
ornamentations. In llie front w.all of 
this chanibcr (the tliird), which is 3 ft. 
7 in. thick, are two small recesses, 
closed by sliding stonc.s 1 ft. 9 in. 
high. The door leading from the maii- 
dapam to the temple has been carved 
with nneommon care. On the centi*e 
of the lintel is a Tivtbankar, and above 
the cornice arc four squat human 
figures. Oil the neat colonnettes of 
the jambs arc five bands uith human 
gi-ou}i9, in some of ■which the figures 
are little more than an inch high, yet 
in high relief; iuside this is a Tiand of 
rampant Sinheis, with a sort of high 
frill round the neck of each. Outside 
Hhe colonnettes is a band of chcJc\va$, or 


sacred geese, another of Sinhas, and 
then one of human figures, mostly on 
bended knees. ” 

'I’o the S. E. of this temple is a* 
mosfino c.alled the Miisjid-i-Sata. Over 
the entrance a Persian inscription 
records its being built in 1519 A.B. 

Belgaum was taken by Khwajah 
Mahmud Gaw.an, the general of Mu¬ 
hammad Shah, in 1472. As’ad Khan 
Sui'i, otherwise called Khurram Turk, 
was a gigantic warrior, who held Bol- 
gaum against all <a.ss.ai1aiits for a num¬ 
ber of years in the bcgiimiug of the 
IGth century. There is a round scat, 
very solid and heavy, and about 4 ft. 
high, in front of the mosque, on which 
As’ad Khan is saiil to have often 
sprung when dressed in full armour. 

There are two cemeteries, the new 
one, whh‘h is well k('pt and planted 
with flowers, being m. W. of the 
Fort. 

*S7.. Mary's Chinrh stands in the can¬ 
tonment N. W. of the. town. It was 
I'onsoeiatcd in 1809. There is a baiid- 
.soinn Memorial Cross in the coinjiound 
to twenty-three sergeants of H.M.’.s 
(54th, who died during the Persian and 
Indian campaigns, 1850-58. 

The 7'onih of As'ad Khan is .at the 
N. end of the S.adar Bazaar, 100 yds. to 
tile S. «if the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is a plain square building of stone, 
with a (lonu), and no inscription, 
i The J{acf',-ai‘i.rse lies to the N. W. of 
tliis building, and it is a pleasant drive 
to it. 

[EXCITJI.STONS. 

At Sutgati, 14 m. from Belgaum, 
and the first stage on the road to 
Poona, there are two Indian fig-trees 
of very grtiat size. The first is near 
the D.B. The stern forms a wall of 
timber extending 40 ft. and rises to a 
gi’eat height; the branches 8])read out 
Too ft. round the trunk. The other 
tree is about 1 m. from the biiugalow, 
and though not remark.abJe for height, 
covers a larger surface of ground. 

Kadaroli, anciently called Kadara- 
valli, a village on the river Mal]>arba, 
is ''3 m. from Mugut Khan Hubli, 
i^hich is the second stage on the Dhar- 
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war road ftom Bel^um, and about 18 mandapam 43 ft. from K. to S. Tho 
m. as tho crow flies from Belgaum. four central pillars are similar to those 
It possesses a ruined T^nple to SJiankar at Belgaum, only the snake is wanting 
Dcva, of black stone, in the bed of the on the bracket. The short pillars on 
river, and inaccessible during floods, the screen are very varied, hexagonal, 
The central shrine is 8 ft. 3^ in. square, octagonal, and circular. The door- 
and each of tho two side ones 6 ft. cj way of the shrine is of porphyry, richly 
in. The pillars of the mandapam and carved, and on the linw is Shri or 

E ortico to the central temple remain ; Lakshmi, with elephants pouring water 
ut the roofs and •the capitals of all over her. At 6 m. to the N. W. from 
the columns have been carried oiF by Huli is the village of MaimuU, where 
the river. This temple is interesting are eight temples to Fanchalinga Deva^ 
from its antiquity and its singular of coarse-grained stone, no way re¬ 
position in tho bed of the river. niavkablo for carving. Tho snake head 

on the bracket and their general style 
At Sampgaon, 74 m. N. by E. would lead us to assign these temples 
from Kadaroli, is a well-proportioned to the same age as those at Belgauiu, 
mosque. Over the Milirab is a hand- that is, to end of the 12th century, 
some Tughra inscription, containing From Manauli to Badami is two 
parts of the 6th, 12tli, and 61 it Surahs marches. Badami is described in Rte. 
of the Koran. About 7 m. E. of 24.] 

Sampgaon is the village of Bail llaugal, 

where is a temple which dates from 277 in. Londa June. sta. (R.) (Lines 
about 1200 A. D. This temple is about E. to Bezwada at the delta of the Kistna 
54 ft, long, and 33 ft. broad. river. S. E. to Bangalore and Madras.) 

Saundati, about 18 m. to the E. of 292 m. Castle Bock stn. (R.) Here, 
Bail-Hangnl, and 40 m. E. of Belgaum, at the frontier of the Poitugueae terri- 
has a temple to Bhavani. It is in the to^ of Goa, the S. Maratha line is 
, Fort, and was built by the Desai of joined by the W. of India Portuguese 
Nargund. Rly., which in 51 m. reaches the coast 

About 1 m. due S. of Saundati is at Marmagoa, the seaport of Goa. 
the celebrated temple of Yellama, at In the course of tho first 10 m. from 
Parasgad. It is built in the bed of tho frontier the line j^msses through a 
the Sarasvati, a small stream which runs dozen tunncLs, ranging from 150 to 838 
E. from the hills above Saundati. .The ft. in length, which had to bo cut 
temple is said to be 2000 years old, almost entirely out of the solid rock, 
but was rebuilt in the beginning of the Apart from its commercial iin])ortaucc, 
13tlx century, and again, except i)erhaps the line possesses much interest for 
tho shrine, at the end of the 17th lovers of tho picturesque, as it runs 
century. It stands in the middle of a through magnincent scenery, 
court, surrounded by arcades with 

pointed arches. In the W. gate arc 84 ni. from Castle Rock is Dttdh 
some x’illars like those of tho Jain Saugar sta., or the “sea of milk," 
temples at Belgaum, and on the base whore there is a very fine waterfall, 
uf one is an inscription covered with 

whitewash. 61 m. The teiininus of the rly. is on 

tho quay at the Fort of Marmagoa, 
Huli, a village 9 m. to the N.B. of Avhich, as well as the line, is the pro- 
Sauudati, Jias a temple of Pa/mhidinga perty of the West of India Portuguese 
Deva, built by the Jaius about 1100. Railway Company ; and arrangements 
On two pillars of the outer mandapam have bofti made so that the trade is as 
are Kanarese inscriptions. At the foot free there as in British India, 
of tho hill to tho N. of the village Ts The British India Steam Navigation 
a group of ruined temples; one Wilty Company run vessels to and from Bom- 
of hard compact bluish stone has ^ bay in 26 hours. 
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In approaching Goa from Bombay by 
sea the 8team|r enters a spacious har¬ 
bour formed by two estuaries, with the 
island of Goa in between them, and 
embraced by two rocky promontories. 
At the extremity of the S. arm is the 
landing-place and quay of Mamiagoa, 
where a steamer of 4000 tons can be 
berthed. Hero at the foot of a sandy cliff 
is the Terminus mentioned above, of 
the rly., which leaves on one .side both 
Now and Old Goa on its way through 
the territory. To reach them a small 
steamer crosses the estuary of Marma- 
goa, rounds the Cabo, the W. point of 
the island, enters the estuary of Agu- 
ada, ascends tlie Mondavi, one of the 
two rivers falling into it, and passes, 
near its mouth, the fine ^Jortress and 
Church of Eeia Megos on the 1. On 
the rt. is the island of Goa, and upon 
it, at about 4 m. from Mamiagoa, stands 

New Goa, ^ otherwise Panjim, a 
town of no pretence. It contains 9500 
inhabitants, and moro than half the 
native population are Christian descend¬ 
ants of Hindus converted by Jesuits. 

A row of handsome buildings lines 
the quay, including the Old Fort, now 
the residence of the Viceroy, who re¬ 
moved hither from Old Goa about 
1760, and in 1845 made this the seat 
of Government and ca]ntal of the Tor- 
tugueso territory in India. Hero also 
is the Palace of the Archbishop, who 
is Primate of the Roman Catbolic 
Church in India, and assessor of the 
Portuguese Viceroy in the Government. 

Near it are the Barracks, wdiich 
hold the standing army of 300 men. lu 
front, of them is a statue of Alfonso 
d’Albuquerque, the founder of Old Goa. 

The Telegraph Office is in a great 
part maintained at the expense of the 
British Government^ 

The “ Goa Boys," so W'oll known in 
Bombay and in other parts of India as 
servants, come from Panjim. 

A good road leads from Neur to Old 
Goa about 6 m. higher up the valley, 
at fimt crossing a causeways thrown 
over the swamp to Mibandar village. 
,From here cocoa-nut plantations and 
, dwelling-houses line tne way, which 
commands a fine view N. across the 


river to the hilly wooded country be¬ 
yond, and includes a conspicuous round 
hill, crowned by a church and conveixt- 
ual buildings, upon the river-island of 
Divar. 

Old Goa (Goa Vciha) ow'cs its origin 
to Alfonso d’ Albuquerque, who at the 
head of a Portuguese expedition of 20 
ships and 1200 troops attacked and 
carried by storm after a severe struggle 
a small Mohammedan town on tlie 
coast of Malabar, 1510. On this site 
he founded the Christian city. It rose 
rapidly into prosperity and importance, 
and by the middle of the IGth cent, 
became the wealthiest city in all India, 
the cajntal and seat of government of 
llio then vast Portuguese territoiy, 
with a population of 200,000. Besides 
this it Avas the first Christian colony 
in the Indies, and the scene of tho 
mission labours of St. Francis Xavier. 
But decay followed rapidly, first owing 
to tlic attacks of tho Dutch, whose 
fleets blockaded its harbour ; and next 
because, its site ])roving pestilential, it 
became deserted by its inhabitants, of 
whom in 1890 only 86 remained.^ It 
is now litci'ally a city of ruins, and is 
so hidden from view by the foliage of 
the jungle which has occupied it, that 
the stranger approaches it unaw'aros, 
and drives into the midst unconscious 
that he is trav'^ersing streets of empty 
dwellings, Avhose stunted Avails are 
occupied by cocoa-nut and other tall 
trees instead of human beings. 

In the midst of all thi.s ruin, Goa 
remains a city of magnificent ehurchas, 
four or five ranking as first class and in 
perfect preservatioii, though not in tho 
best style of architecture, betraying the 
degraded taste of the Jesuits. 

The main street, the only straight one, 
Rua Dirctta, leads into a vast cential 
square composed of churches and con¬ 
vents. The most important of these 
and the holiest, because it contains the 
body of St. Francis Xavier, is St. 
Paul's, commonly known as the Bom 
Jesus, erected in 1594. Its handsome 
fa 9 ade mus on into that of another vast 

cJ Goa In its palmy' state is admirably de¬ 
scribed by Captain Marry.at in hia Phantom 
^Ship ; ill its present state by Graliani Sand- 
bei^ Murrays Magastim, November 1890. 



building with lofty halls and lengthy 
conidors, all empty, the Conveni of 
the Jesuits, which, though not finished 
until 1590, 38 years after the death of 
St. Francis, had the merit of rearing 
and sending forth over the world that 
admirable and devoted band of mission¬ 
aries, the children of that saintly man 
who worked so hard for the salvation 
of the heathen in India, China, Japan, 
Paraguay, and N. Aluerica. The Order 
was suppressed here in 1759, the other 
monastic orders not till 1835, when 
their property was confiscated to the 
state. The endowments of the 
churches, however, have not been for¬ 
feited, and the Archlnshoi) and the 
secular clergy of Goa still receive allow¬ 
ances from Government. 

The Church of Bom Jesus may he 
entered by a side door from the Jesuits’ 
College, jiassiiig the Sacristy, a spacious 
hall, with wardrobes filled wdth rich 
priestly robes. Near it hangs a po rtrai t 
of St. Francis Xavier at the ago of 1-J, 
—a dark face of sweet expression. 

The To-nib and Shrine of St. Frmicis 
Xavier (17(55) occupy a side cliapel, 
richly ailoriic.d; the walls lined with 
pictures illustrating some of the acts 
' of his life. Tlic monument is a stately 
structure, consisting of three tiers of 
sarcophagi of costly jasper and marble, 
the gift of the Grand Duke of Tuseany. 
Tlie upper tier is ornamenLed with 
panels curiously wrought in coloured 
marbles so as to represent scenes in the 
life of tlie saint; the whole is sur¬ 
mounted by the silver colfin containing 
the body, and adorned with reliefs also 
in silver, ami with figures of angels in 
the same metal supporting a cross. 
The coffin, weighing 600 marks of silvei-, 
is unlocked by 3 keys, in the keeping 
of the Viceroy, the Archbishop, and an¬ 
other, and has been frequently opened, 
disclosing to public view' the body in 
wonderful preservation. In 1614 came 
an order from Pope Paul V. to amputate 
the right arm and send it to Rome. 
A relic-hunting lady followed suit by 
lAtiiig off two of his toes ! Since then 
it has shrank to a mummy. In height 
it measures only 4 ft. 6 in. • 

In the body of the church is a statue 
of the saint, of solid silver, the^igift of 


Donna Maria, wife of Pedro IL and 
Queen of Portugal; anri behind the 
high altar one in marble of Ignatius 
Loyola. 

250 yds. distant, oii the opposite 
side of the square, stands the Cathedral 
(St. Catherine), the church next in 
importance to the Bom Jesus, and 
I known as the San Primaijial, built 
!1623, 260 ft. long, 180 wide, with 
facade 116 ft. high, white-w'ashed in- 
siao, with high altar at the W. end. 
It alone of all the churches retains a 
staff of priests,—28 canons, who perform 
tlie service throughout the year. On 
looking from the terraced roof of the 
Cathedral one cannot but think of the 
solemn and toriible sights that have 
been seen in the square below, when 
the great boll of this church tolled to 
aunouuce the celebration of an Avia- 
da-F6. 

To the E., along the course of the 
Rua Diretta, stood the Palace of the 
avfal Inquisition, with its dungeons 
and xuisons, suppressed in 1814, now 
ail overgrown heap of ruins an acre in 
extent. 

N.W. of the Cathedral is the Areh- 
hishop's Palace, a magnificent residence 
still occupied occasionally, 

W. of the Catlicdral is the once 
gorgeous Church of San Francesco 
d’Assisi, tlie oldest here, having been 
adapted from a mosque. It was, how¬ 
ever, rebuilt 1521, except the porch, 
which is original, and is in fair" re¬ 
pair. 

Near the ruins of the Viceroy’s 
Palace, and about ^ m. N. of the 
Church of Bom Jesus, is the Church of 
St. Cajetan, iierliajis the best jireserved 
here, built 1666, and surmounted by 
a dome and by two low towers ; the 
faijade is of red laterite, white-washed. 
It contains some life-sized portraits of 
Portuguese viceroys. In the adjoining 
monastery the Viceroy stops on his 
periodical visits to Old Goa. Here the 
archives of the city and some curiosities 
of the arsenal are preserved. 

Near^jthe entrance to the town from 
the S. are the Chxwch and Convent of 
St. Monica, both empty,—a handsome 
pile of buildings. 

Other chnrGues still intact in.Goa 
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. are Owr Lady of the Rosary^ St. Antony 
of Padua, Peter, St. Catherine's 
O/tapel, Our Lady (f the Mount. 

Other churches and monasteries, etc., 
now in j-uiu are St. Jagmtine, St. 
JohndiDw, Om Lady of PUy, Domini¬ 
can and Carmelite Churches, St. Alexius, 
SL Thomas, St. Martin's Chapel, Church 
of the Holy Trinity, St. Bonwmdure \ 
besides Fi'anciscan, Carmelite. Domini¬ 
can, and Augustiiiiau iiioiiasLerics. 


ROUTE 24 

Hotoi to BiJAi’un, Bap ami, and 
Dharwau 

Hotgi jiinc. ata. (R.) is 9 m. E. of 
Sholapur, on the lino from Bombay 
to Madras (see Rto. 22). From Minch- 
nal, the station before Bijapur, the 
domes and minarets of the city are 
plainly seen to the S. 

59 m. Bijapur^ sta.(originally 
Vijayapura, city of victory) (R.), U.B. 
The rly. sta. is E. of tho city and close 
to the Gol Gumbaz, the great tomb of 
Muhammad ’Adil Shah. 

Following Fergussou’s account of the 
origin of the 'Adil family, it apjjcars 
that—such was the decay of the. Bah- 
mani dynasty of Kalbarga and Bedar 
before the end of the 14tli century— 
the Hindus might have recovered their 
original possessions in Southeni India 
but for the appearance in the field 
of one of their opponents’ generals, 
Yiisaf Khan, a son of Amnrath II., of 
Anatolia. Ho was a Turk of pure 
blood, and as it happens, born in Cou- 

•• 

1 An adiDiiablB guide to Bijapur, by H. 
COuaena, giving deteils of all the buildings, 
and a valuable historical sketch of the ’Adil 
Shahi dynasty, can be bought at the principal 
boolmlterB in Bombay and Poona. 


stantinople, though his mother was 
forced to fly thence while lie was still 
an infant. After a varied career, he 
was purchased for the bodyguard at 
Bedar, and soon raised himself to such 
pre-eminence, that in 1489 he was en¬ 
abled to proclaim his independence, and 
establish himself as the founder of the 
'Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. Tlio 
following is tlie ortler of their suc- 
oeasion" 


A.1). 


Ynsaf Khan, 'Adil Shah 
Ismail 
Mall 11 
Ibrahim I. 

'AH I. 

Ibrahim II. 

Muhammad 


> I 
}f 
}} 
99 
99 
91 


1489 

1510 

1534 

1534 

1557 

1580 

1627 


'Ali II. „ 1656 

Sikaiidar ,, 1672 to 1686, 


in which year the city was taken by 
Anrangzil). TIk) king was ca\)turcd 
and brought before him in silver chains 
and the 'Adil Shahi dynasty ceased to 
exi.st. 

The Kaladgi district w'as renamed 
Bijapur in 1883 when Govenimcut 
decided to rcoccupy the old capital as 
administrative headquarters of the dis¬ 
trict. The area of the district is 
5757 sq. in., and the pop. 638,500, 
and already its whole asjiect is changed. 
Great difliculty was experienced in 
c.leariiig giound for roads and houses 
from the huge areas of jn'ickly peai- 
that had Lo be removed. The station 
is now well planted rvith trees. 

Torwah auont 1610 a.d. was a great 
suburb, a rival city, to the W. of 
Bijapur; but Vhcii Aurangzib took 
Bijapur, Torwaji was already “quite 
dci)opulatcd, its ruined palaces only 
remaining, with a thick wall siuToiiud- 
ing it, whose stately gateways wore 
falling to decay.” This suburb, then, 
whose walls extended 3 m. from the 
W. gate of the Fort, and pi-obably other 
suburbs which have now utterly per¬ 
ished, must have been included in the 
30 m. cii'cuit whioh tra«iition ascribes 
to Bijapur. What Is called tho ci^ 
now is the Fort, of which Grant DufI 
sa^s that it was 6 m. in circumference. 
Within the walls of the Fort is the 
Dita^el^ with walla extending 1650 ft. 




'alter SrBeutail sc. 
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from N. to S., and 1900 ft. from W. to 
£. An examination of the buildings 
will give proof of the former riches and 
magnificence of this old capital. Two 
days will not be too much to devote to 
the principal buildings alone. 

The Gates of the Fort or city are— 

The Fateh Gate (1),^ in the centre of 
the S. wall of the city, that by which 
Anrang;{ib is said tn have entered. 

The Sliahpur Gate (2), on the N.W. 
The gate itself is furnished with long 
iron spikes on the outside to j)rotcct it 
from being battered in by the elnpbants 
of an enemy. This was a common 
device tbrougliout India. S. of it, on 
tlie W. of the city, is the 


In the centre of the N. wall is the 
Bahmani Gate (7). 9 

On the E. side of the city, close to 
the rly. sta., is the Mausdlmm. of Mu- 
Iiammad ’Adil S/iah, seventh king, a 
magnificent stracture, generally called 
the Gol Gumbaz, or “Round Dome” (R), 
and by some it is styled Gul Gumbaz, or 
“Rose Dome.” Mr. Fergusson, in his 
Jlist. of Indian Arch., says of ^is 
building; 'Ihis tomb of “Mahmud* 
was ill design as cdhiplete a contrast to 
that ” of Ibrahim II., described below, 
“as can well be imagined, and is as 
remarkable for simple grandeur and 
constructive boldness as that of Ibrahim 
was for excessive richness and contempt 



Zobrapur Gate (3); and 600 ft. to 
the S. of that is the 

Makka Gate (4), with representations 
on either side of lions trampling on an 
ele])hant. This gate is closed and con¬ 
verted into a school. A less imposing 
one (4a), a few hundred yds. farther 
N., serves its purpose. Almost exactly 
opposite to it on the other or E. side 
of the Fort is 

'Alipur Gate (6), or High Gate, 
wi’ongly called in maps and elsewhere 
the Allahpur Gate. N. of it is the 
PadshalipuT Gate (6) near the r]v. 
sta. 

1 The numbers refer to the corresponding 
numhors on the plan of Bjjapnr. * 


of constructive proprieties. It is con- 
stiuctcd on the same principle as that 
employed in the design of the dome of 
the great mosque, but on so much larger 
a scale as to convert into a wonder of 
constructive skill what, in that in¬ 
stance, was only an elegant architect¬ 
ural design.” It is built on a platform 
GOO ft. squarsland 2 ft. high. In front is 
a meat gateway, 94x88 ft., with a 
Nakar Kliana, music gallery, above. 
The mausoleum is a square building 
1 This^kinK is called at Bfiapur itself 
Muhammad, but the word Mahmud, which 
signifies “ praiseworthy," occurs in the second 
inscription. He is called Mahmud in a paper 
mentioned in the iTidian, Antiquary, vol. ii. 
p. 22(^2. Bis name was Muhammad Mahlaud. 
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with aides measuring 196 ft. (exterior), 
and at each Comer is a tower seven 
stories high. In the centre is the great 
dome, 124 ft. in diameter, while that 
of St. Peter’s is only 139, and that of 
St. Paid’s 108. Over the cutrance are 
tliree inscriptions—“Sultan M.uliam- 
mad, inhabitant of Paradise,” “Mu- 
hamma<.l, whose end was commendahle,” 
“ JJ^uliammad, became a particle of 
lieavefl (lit. limise of Salvation), 1067.” 
The date, three times repeated, is 1659 
A.n. The surface of tlie building for 
the most part is covered with plaster. 
Each fa 9 adc has a wide lofty arcli in 
its centre, pierced with .small windows 
and a lilind one oh either side, and 
above it is a cornice of grav ba.s}ilt and 
a row of small arches supporting a 
second line of plain work, surmounted 
hy a halustrado 6 ft. high. The corner 
towers are entered from winding stair¬ 
cases in the thickne.ss of the walls of 
the main building, and terminate in 
cupolas. Each story has seven small 
arched w’indows opening into the court 
below. From the 8th story there is an 
entrance to a broad gallery in.side the 
dome, which is so wide that a carriage 
might pass round it. Here there i.s a 
most remarkable echo; a soft whisper 
at one point of the gallery can be heard 
most distinctly at the o})posito poitit, 
and as Couson.s say.s “one ]mr of feet is 
enough to awaken the echoes of the tread 
of a regiment. ” The great hall, 135 ft. 
square, over which the donie is raised, 
is tht largest domed space in the world. 
The internal area of the tomb is 18,225 
sq. ft., while that of the Pantheon at 
Rome is only 15,833. “At the height 
of 57 ft. from the floor-line,” says Mr. 
Fergnsson, “ the hall begins to contract 
hy a scries of peudentives as ingenious 
as they arc beautiful, to a circular o])cn- 
ing 97 ft. in diameter.. On the platform 
of the peudentives the dome is erected, 
124 ft. in diameter. Iq^ernally, the 
dome is 175 ft. high ; externally, 198 
ft. ; its general thickness being about 
10 ft.” ^ From the gallery outside there 

1 “TUe nu>8t Ingenious nnd.novQl part of 
the coDStruqtiou Is tho mode in whioIP its 
lateral and outward thrust is couutoracted. 
This was accomplished hy rorming the iien- 
^ 'deniives so they not only cut off the 
anglhs, hut as shown in the plan, their 


is a fine view over Bijapur. On the 
E. is ’Aliptir ; on the W. ore seen the 
Ibrahim Roza, the Upari Buij, and the 
Shaerza, or Lion Bastion, the unfinished 
tomb of 'Ali ’Adil Shah 11., the Asar 
Mahal, and about 1 m. in the same 
direction the ruins of the villages of the 
masons and painters employed on the 
Gol Guinbaz ; and on the S. W. is the 
dome of the Jumme Musjid. There is 
a small annexe to the mausoleum ou 
the N. without a roof, built by Sultan 
M uhammad as a tomb, it is supposed, for 
Ills mother, Zuhra Sabibali, from whom 
one of the .suburbs was called Zuhitipuy. 
It wa.s never finished or occupied. 

Below the dome is the cenotaph of * 
Sultan Muhammad in the centre. Ou 
the E. side are the graves of his youngest 
wife and of the son of ’Ali ’Adil Shah 
II.; on the W. arc those of his favour¬ 
ite dancing-girl Rhamba, hie daughter, 
and his eldest wife, mcntnnied by lier- 
uiev. On the edge of the platform W. 
is the mosque attached to the mauso¬ 
leum, a building of no mean size atijl of 
con.siderable beauty of design, but quite 
eclipsed by the size of the Gol Gunibaz. 
It i.s now disfigured by being coiivoitcd 
into the ’rraveller’s Bungalow. 

The Jumma Musjid (9), nearly m. 




Section of Domes, Jnmma Ma.<yid. 

S.W. of the Gol Gumbaz, Is entered by 
a gateway pn the N. side. The siir- 

arches intersect one another and form a 
very considerable mass of masonry perfectly 
stible in itself, and by its weight acting up- 
wards, counteracting any thrust that can poa- 
rsibly be brought to bear upon 11 by the pressure 
of the dome."—FerjpMMJi. 
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rounding wall was never completed on 
the E. The arcades on the N. and S. 
aides are 31 ft. broad. In the centre 
of the quadrangle is the haux or tank 
for ablutions, now dry. Mr. Fergussou 
says, “Even as it is, it is one of the 
finest mosque.s in India. ” 

It was commenced by ’Ali ’Adil Shah 
I. (1657-79), ajid though continued by 
liis successors, was never completeljjr 
finished. If it htd been completed, it 

would have covered from 50,000 to 

66,000 sq. ft., and would have been 
the size of a mcdircval cathedral. 
The mosque proper has a fatjadc of 9 
^bays, and is 5 bays in depth. Each of 
the squares into which it is divided has 
a domed roof, beautiful, but so flat 
as to be concealed externally. The 
centre, a space 70 ft. square, corre¬ 
sponding to 12 of these squares, is 
roofed over by the gi-cjat dome, which is 
57 ft. in diameter. It is supported on 
peudentives in the same manner as thc 
Gol Gumbaz. The pavement below 
the dome is of chunam, divided by 
black lines into numerous squares called 
m'iisoUah% or compartments forpei-sons 
to ])ray on, imitating the viusallah, or 
prayci’-carpet, which the faithful caiTy 
with thorn to the nios<ineH. These 
were made by order of Aurangzib when 
he carried away the velvet carpets, the 
large- golden chain, and oilier valuables 
belonging to the mos<i ue. Mr. Moleccy, 
at one time the arcliitect in charge of 
the buildings here, states that the shikr^ 
or ornament at the top of the mosque, 
was filled with a sort of grain called 
rum to give it weight, 

Tlio mihrab, which marks the ])laco 
on the W. to which the people turn 
in prayer, is gilt and ornamented 
with much Arabic writing, but there 
is also a Persian quatrain, wdiich may 
thus be translated— 

Rest not in the Palace of Life, fur it is not 
secure, 

None can rest in a building, which is not 
meant to endure, 

Fair in luy sight sceius the World’s halting- 
place, 

A sweet treasure is Life, but 'tis gone without 
leaving a trace. 

This Arch was built in tbe time of the reign 
of Sultan Muhaminad Shah. ^ 

The date of tho ornamentation is 
1636. . • 


The Mehtax Haiial (10) is the name 

S ’ven to the entrance ^teway to the 
ehtar Mosque, a bimding of minor 
importance.' It .stands between the 
Jumma Musjid and the citadel, on the 
S. of the road. It is a small but elegant 
stmeture, three stories high, with minar¬ 
ets at the comers and ornamental carv¬ 
ing in soft stone about its lialconied 
and projecting window's. It may be 
observed in explanation of its name, 

that when tho Hindustani language 

arose in the Urdu, or camp, of the 
Mogul emx>eror8, tho Persian soldiers 
gave nicknames to various pemons, 
which took their place in tho langua^^ : 
thus, a tailor was called Khalifa, 
“Caliifii”; a waterman W'as called 
Bibishti, W an inhabitant of Paradise ” ; 
and a sweeper, the lowest of the low, 
W’as called Mihtar, “a prince.” Tho 
story is that Ibrahim Shan had a disease 
which his xihysicians could not cure, 
and the asia-ologera told him that hia 
only chance was to give a large sum to 
the first person ho saw next morning. 
The king looked out of the window 
very early and saw a sweeiier, on whom 
he bestowed a vast sum, and the poor 
fellow, not knowing what to do w'ith 
it, built this mo8«iue. Mr. Fergusson 
says of this stmeture: “Perhaps the 
most remarkable civil edifice is a little 
gatew'ay, know’ii as tbe Metluiri MabaL 
It is in a mixed Hindu and Moham¬ 
medan style, every jiart and every 
detail covered with ornament, hut 
ahvays eiiually aiiproxinate and elegant. 
Of its class it is xjcrhaxis the best 
example in the country, though this 
class .may not be the highest.” 

The palace of tlie Asar-i-Sharif (] 1), 
“illustrious relics,” which are hairs of 
the Prophet’s beard, is a large heavy¬ 
looking Iniilding of brick and Jinie, and 
just outside the moat of the inner 
citadel and the centre of its £. ram- 
imrt. The E. side is entirely open 
from the ground to the ceiling, which 
is .suijported by 4 massive teak pillars 
60 fL high. This forms a deep jwrtieo 
36 f^ broad, and looks upon a tank 
250 ft. sq. The ceiling of the verandah 
or portico is panelled in wood and has 
been very handsomely painted. Tlie 
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whole of the W. side is occupied by 1 
Tooma in two stories. On the right of 
the .staircase dkcending to the upper' 
rooms Ls a suite of apartments, iu the 
first of which are ca.ses for books. They 
contained MSS. of some ^ralue, wlneli 
were sent by Sir B. Frere to Bojubay. 
He also preserved the jiortieo by 1)iuld- 
ing a solid square ])rop and other su})- 
ports. The gi’caier poition of the 
MSS., it is said, were ijreviously re¬ 
moved by Aurangzib. IlcTiiark here a 
very fine j)iecc of ruddy marble with 
shells embedded in it, which is in one 
of the arches of the portico. The flight 
of stairs .ascends to a hall 81 ft. long 
and 27 ft. broad, where a few of Iho 
fine carpets which the palace once con¬ 
tained are shown. Opcjiiivt rt. from 
this hall is an npper verandah or ante- 
chambor wliicli looks down into the 
portico (already described) beloiv. Its 

eeilingfi and walls have lieen gilt; the 

doors arc inlaid with ivoiy; and in 
the palmy days of Byapnr the effect 
must have boon very striking. Iji the 
N". wall is the entranc-e to the room in 
which the sa<’red hair is kept, anil tliis 
is opened only once a yeai-. Two rooms 
to the S. arc beautifully painted with 
vases of flowers. All these ronms were 
defaced and spoiled by the Mai'atlias. 
Tlie Riyah himself is said to have set 
the example in scraping off the gilding, 
and his followers imitated him only too 
well. They picked out the ivory that 
inlaid the doors, and otherwise so in¬ 
jured the rooms as to reduce this ouce 
splendid palace to the state of an 
unsightly barn. It is also stated that 
Aurangzib was so incensed at seeing 
paintings of figures on the walls of a 
building devoted to a sacred purpose, 
that he directed the faces to be obliter- 
atod. The Asar - i - Sharif formerly 
communicated on its W. side with the 
citadel hy means of a bridge, of wdnoh 
nothing now remains but the piers. 
Oririnally built as a court of jn-stico by 
Muhammad Shah about 1646, it suc- 
ceede<l to the honour of holding the 
pi*ecious relics of the Prophet after a 
similar building within the dltadol 
had been burned dowm. 


citadel gateway that remains is at the 
extreme S., facing E.; here the walla 
are thick, with ancient pUlavs and 
sculptured stones, taken from Jain 
temples which probably stood on this 
spot when the Mohammedans stunned 
the citadel. 'J'hc temples were demol¬ 
ished hy them and many of the stones 
were used in rebnildijiig the w^alls; 
the rest were ntiliseil in the construc¬ 
tion of the 2 “old mfisijnes” within the 
citadel. 

The Old Mosque (12), a Jain temple 
converted into a mosipie, is within the 
citadel N.W. of the gate. The central 
manda})arii, or hall, tw'o stories high,-- 
serves as the porch. The inner door¬ 
way, with its perforated sci‘ecn.s, is 
Mohamniodan work. The mosque 
])ropcr is made up of Hindu or Jain 
pillars of various patterns and heights. 
At th(! N. .side, about the centre row', 

notice a woiideriiilly liand-some .and 

elaborately carved black pillar, and to 
the N.E. of it an ancient Kaiiarese in- 
seiiption. On several of the inllars 
awuiid ai-e iusc’iptions, some in San¬ 
scrit .and some in Kanarese. One bears 
the. date 1320. 

The Anand Mahal (13), or “palace 
of joy,” where the ladies of the ser.aglio 
lived, is in the centre of the citadel. 
It was built by Ibrahim II. in 1589, 
and intended ])artly for his own use, 
hut the fai^adc w'as never fini.shcd. It 
contains a very fine hall, and is now 
the Assistant-Collector’s residence. 

The Gagan Mahal (14), or “heavenly 
])alace,'’ .supposed to have been built 
by ’Ali ’Adil Shah 1., is on the W. of 
the citadel c;lo.so to the moat, and faces 
N. It has three inagnificout arches. 
The span of the central one is 61 ft., 
and that of each of the side arches 18 
ft. The height of all three is the .same, 
about 60 ft. It was used as a Durbar 
Hall, and on the roof was a gallery 
from which the ladies could see w'hat 
occurred on the open space in front. 
It is said that here Anran^zib received 
the submission of the king and the 
nobles on the fall of Bijapnr. 

A*small building to the S. E. of the 
Gf^an Mahal has been converted into 


« The Arkilla or Citadel.— The only 
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tlio Station Church (15). In plan it is 
a square *, the too£ is supported hy 4 
pillars, and it is decorated with ex¬ 
quisite relief patterns in flat plaster- 
work. Ihe beautifully wrought iron 
screen \ras found in the Chini Mahal. 

About 160 yds. to the N.E. of the 
Gagan Mahal is another old nio.squc (16) 
built with the atongs of a Jain temple. 
It has ten rows of pillars seven deep. 

On the extreme W. of the citadel is 
the 8at KEanjli (17), or “ seven stories,” 
a plea8ure-})alace or perhaps a watcli- 
tower, from the toj) of which the whole 
city could be overlooked. Those strange 
many-storied buildings are not un¬ 
common in India,— e.g, there is a very 
perfect one at Fatchpur-Sihri. Of 
tliis only .6 .stories now remain. One 
lieeuliarity is the numher of water- 

E and cisterns round about it. It 
jd the N.E. corner of a vast build¬ 
ing wrongly called the Granary (18), 
which was probably tlio public palace 
of the kings, where their public and 
})rivate auruoiices were held. 

At the S. end of this building is a 
palace which at one time must have 
•been of considerable ini])ortanco. It i.s 
called the Chini Mahal (19), from the 
quantity of broken china found there, 
and possesses a fine hall 128 ft. long. 

In front of the Granary, in the centre 
of the road, stands a beautifully oma- 
irieuted little pavilion (20), the pur}>ose 
of wljich i.s unknown. From this the 
moat of the citadel is crossed by a 
causeway 1*10 ft. long, bnt the average 
breadth of the moat may be taken as 
160 ft. 

Within the citadel and to the N.E. 
of the gateway Ls tlie Makka Muajid 
(21), a miniature mosque of beautiful 
imiportions and gieat simplicity of 
design. The massive minarets at the 
corners of the higli walls which surround 
it in all probability belonged to an 
earlier building. The fa(^de of the 
mosque proper has 6 bays of arches 
about 8 ft. high, is 2 bays deep, and ia 
surmounted by a dome. 

Immediately to tho W. is a liqge 


walled space which is thought to have 
been an elephant eta^e (21a), and 
adjoining it S. is a tower which was 
probably used for the storage of grain. 

Tlie unfinished Tomb of 'All *Adil 
Shah 11. (22) is to tho N. of the citadel. 
It is a noble ruin, a square with seven 
large Gothic-looking arches on each 
side, constructed on a terrace 15 ft. 
high, and 215 ft. .sq. Had not the 
dcatli of the Sultan put a stop to its 
progress, and prevented its completion^ 
in conformity with the original design, 
it would have surpassed every other 
luiiliiing at liijapur, both in magnifi¬ 
cence and size. The cenotaph is in 
the centre enclosure, nrliieh ls 78 ft. 
s(|., and if o#inplctcd would have been 
crowned by a dome. i 

Close to this tomb on the S.W. is 
Hukhara Miisjid, now the Post OffiGO 

(23) . 

To the W. of tho city, and near the 
Makka Gate, arc 2 domed tombs close 
together and very much alike, known 
])y Europeans as “The Two Sisters” 

(24) . The octagonal one (now the house 
of the Executive Engineer) contains 
the remains of KhM)i Muhammad, 
ass.assinatcd at the instigation of Sultan 
Muhammad for bis treacherous dealings 
with Aurangzib, and of his son Kliawas 
Khan, Vazir to Sikandar. Tlio dome 
is nearly complete, and springs from a 
band of lozenge-shaped leaves. The 
.space within fbrm.s a beautiful room. 
The s<iuare building is tho mausoleum 
of Aldid Razak, tlie religious tutor of 
Khawas Khan. It is a large building, 
now much decayed. Near it S. is the 
Tomb, with its unfinished brick dome, 
of Kishwar Khan, whose father, Asad 
Khan, is repeatedly mentioned by the 
Portuguese. He founded the fort of 
Dhavur, in the time of ’Ali 'Adil Shah 
I., and was taken and put to death by 
one of the Nizam Shahi kings, 

Tlie Andu Musjid (25), 1608, stands 
on the E. side of the road which runs 
S. from l^e citadel. It Ls a 2-stoiicd 
building, the lower part forming a hall 
and the upper part the mosque proper 
and its small court. Tho facade has 3 
*bays, it is surmounted by a fluted dome 
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and 4 small minarets, and tlie masonry 
and workmanship are finer than that 
of any other hnildiug in Bijapnr. 

Khmoas Kha.n's Mahal is 700 ft. N. 
of the Jumma Musjid. Yakid Dal/uH’s 
Tmtibumi Mosque are N.E. of the eitadel. 
The tomb is square with stone lattice- 
work screens. It was Yakut Dalmli 
who decorated the inihi ab of the Junnna 

Musjid. lYmmbMmki/itKhan'sMosqiir, 

600 yds. E. of the citadel, is a lofty 
rbiiiluing with a fa 9 ade of 3 arches and 
a central dome supjwrted on pendoii- 
tives. Behind the mosque W. arc the 
ruins of the Khan’s Palace. Mushifa 
Khan Ardistani was a distinguished 
nohlcinan at the coui-t of 'Ali ’Adil 
Shah 1., and was murdered in l.'iSl a. d. 
by Kishwar Khan, who ^usurped the 
regency in the time of Ibrahim ’Adil 
Shah II. 

Outside the W. wall of the city is 

The Ibrahim Roza (pronounced 
ranza) (26), a group of biiihliugs wliich 
includes the tombs of Ibrahim (11.) 
’Adil Shah, his Queen Taj Sultana, ami 
4 other members of his family. Dr. 
Bird says truly, “this lomh is de¬ 
cidedly the mo.st chaste in design and 
classical hi executimi of all the works 
which the Bijapnr .sovereigns liavo left 
behind them.” The Ibrahim Koza is 
400 yds. W. of the Makka Gate. Tliis 
magnificent building is said to have 
been erected by a l*ersian architect. 
It is enclosed by a strong wall with a 
lofty gateway. The courtyard wfithin 
was once a garden ; in the centre of it 
is raised an oblong platform upon which 
stands the tomb, and to the W. of it a 
mosque, with a fouiitaiu and reservoir 
between them. The 5 arches whicli 
form the E. facade of the Momue arc 
veiy graceful; above thorn, unuer the 
rich cornice, hang heavy chains cut out 
of stone. On each of the four sides of 
the Tomb is a colonnade of 7 arches, 
forming a verandali 15 ft. broad round 
the whole edifice. The pavement of this 
colonnade is slightly elevated, and its 
ceiling is exquisitely carved ii^^th verses 
of the Koran, enclosed in compartments 
and interspersed with weaths of flowers. 
The letters were originally gilt, and the 
grouud ia still a most brilliant azure.* 


In some places the gilding also still 
remains. ^Die border of every com¬ 
partment is different from tliat of Uie 
one adjoining. The windows are 
formed of lattice-w'ork of Arabic sen¬ 
tences, cut out of stone slabs, the s[jace 
between each letter admitting the 
light. 'Hiis work is so admirably exe¬ 
cuted, that Colonel Sykes declares there 
iH nothing to Rn^)as« it in India. 
Above the double arcade outside tbe 
building is a magnitioejit cornice with 
a minai-et four storie,s high at each 
corner and eight snjaller ones between 
them, fc'roni an inner cornice, with 
four miuarejts on each side, rises the 
dome. The plan of the building re¬ 
sembles that of the tombs at Golkonda. 
The principal apartment in the tomb 
is 40 ft. s(]., witli a stone-slab roof per- 
Jectly flat in tlic centre, and supported 
only by a cove projecting 10 ft. from 
the wails on every side. ‘ ‘ IJow the roof 
is supported is a niysteiy which can 
only be understood by those who are 
familiar with the use the Indians make 
of masses of eonevete, which, with good 
mortar, seems capable of infinite a]>- 
plications unknown in Europe. Above 
tins apartment is another in the dome 
as ornamental as the one below it,' 
though its only object is to obtain ex¬ 
ternally tlio height rc<juired for archi¬ 
tectural effect, and access to its interior 
can only he obtained by a dark, narrow 
.staircase in flic thickness of the wall. ” ^ 
Over tlie N. door is an inscription in 
Persian, extolling the building in very 
exaggerated terms. The last, line is a 
chronogram, which gives the date 
1036 A.ii. = 1626 A.i). Over the S. door 
is another iii-scription in praise of the 
monarch, with the date 1683. Over 
the same door is inscribed— 

{Tramlation. ] 

The work of bcautifyiiif? this Mausolcmn was 

coiiiplcteil by Malik Sandal.s 

J From Ferpiusson's Uut. of Ivdian Arch. 
Tlie author also says “that Ibrahim, warned 
by the fate of his predecessor’s tomb, com- 
meiiced his own on so small a plan, 116 ft. 
sq., that it was only by ornament that he could 
render it worthy of himself.” Refer to Fer- 
^'usson also for further information concerning 
this exquisite building. 

s The tomb of this personage is at Tlkota, 
m.*W. of the Makka Gate. 
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Tflj-l-Snltan Isaned orders for the constntction 
of this RoKa, 

At the beauty of which Paradise stood amazed, 
lie expended over it lakhs of hana, 

And 000 iiioi-e. 

The luin being rs., the total expense 
was about £70,000. When Aurangzib 
besieged Bijapur in 1686 he took up his 
quarters in thq Ibrahim Roza, which 
received some damage from the Bijapur 
guns. These injlries were partially 
repaired by tho Rajah of Satara, but 
the restoration was completed by tlie 
English. 

Guns and Bastions. —The Burj-i- 
Sherza, or “Lion Bastion" (27), so 
called from being ornamented by two 
lions’ heads in stone, is .500 yds. S, of 
the Shahpur Gate. On tlie riglit-hand 
side on ascending the steps of the bas¬ 
tion is an inscri])tion stating that it 
was built ill five montlis, and giving 
tho date 1671. On tlie top of this 
bastion is a huge gun, called the Malik- 
i-Maidan, “Lord of the Plain.” On 
either side of the muzzle tho represent¬ 
ation of the mouth of a nioiister 
swallowing an elephant is wrought in 
relief. It was cast at Ahmcdnagar in 
a blue metal Avhich takes a very high 
polish. It is 14 ft. long, the circiim- 
icreiice is about 13 ft. 6 iii., and the 
diameter of the bore is 2 ft. 4 in. .ru.st 
above tho touch-hole is the following 
inscription:— 

The Avui-k of Mnlmunnad Bin IIii.saiii Ruiiii. 

At tlie muzzle is the following :— 

Tlie servant of the family of the Prophet of 
God, Abu'l Ghazi Nizam Shah, 056 a.ii.= 
1551 A.D. 

At the muzzle is also— 

In tho SOtli year of the exalted rei^n, 

1007 A.H., Shah 'AlainKir, conqueror of infi¬ 
dels, King, Defender of the ]<'ailh. 
Conquered Bijapur, and for the date of liia 
triumph, 

He fulfilled what justice i-cquired, and an¬ 
nexed the territory of the Shahs, 

Success showed itself, and he took the Malik- 
i-Maidaii. 

About 150 yds. E. of the Sherza Burj 
is a strange building, called the TIpri 
Burj, or Upper Bastion, also called the 
Haidar Burj (28), after a general of 
’Ali L and fbi’ahim II. It is a toll'er 
61 ft. high, oval in plan, with an out¬ 
side staircase. On the way up will be 
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noticed a Persian inscription recording 
the building of the tow^r in 1583. 

On the top are two guns made of 
longitudinal bars held together with 
iron bands. The larger, called the 
Lamcharri, “far flier,”’is 30 ft, 8 in. 
long, and has a diameter of 2 ft. 5 in. 
ut tlic muzzle, and 3 ft. at the breech ; 
the bore is 12 in. in diameter. The 
Other pii is 19 ft. 10 in. long, with l 

ft. diameter at the muzzle, and 1 ft. 6 
in. diam<ster at breech. In addition to 
these there are several other largo guns 
lying about Bijapur. 

There are several Tanks in Bijapur. 
The priiicijial one is the Taj Baoli, or 
“Crown llV-ll" (29). It is 100 yds. 
E. of the Makka Gate. The E. wing 
of the fa 9 adc of the tank is partly^ 
mined and partly used as a Eanareso* 
school, ’fhe W. wing is occupied by 
the municipal offices. Tavo fliglits of 
steps lo.ad doAAm to the water beneath 
an arch of 34 ft. span, and about the 
.same height, flanked by 2 tall octagonal 
toAvers. The tank at tho water’s edge 
is 231 ft. S(j. The Avatcr comes partly 
from s})ring.s and jiartly from drainage, 
and is 30 ft. d(!Cp in tho dry weather. 
There are many fish in it. Colonel 
Sykes states that it Avas built by Malik 
S.andal in Sultan Muhammad’s reign ; 
but according to Di-. Biiri it AA'as the 
Avork of the Vazir of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad. Tu the arcade to tho right of 
the Avcll remark the curious roof, the 
rafters of Avhich arc of stone. 

Water Works. —Bijapur was supplied 
with abundant Avater by undergmuiid 
ducts. One source of supply was a 
spring beyond the suburb of Tonvah, 
5 m. W. of the citadel; another was 
the Began! Tank, 3 m. to the S. 
Along the line of the supply water 
occur towers supposed to be for the pur¬ 
pose of relieving the pressure in the 
pipes. The people evidently appreci¬ 
ated the advantage of having plenty 
of cool water about them, and traces of 
innunDi'ablo baths and cisterns are 
found in every direction. The water 
from the reservoirs, for instance, in the 
mined palace of Mustafa Khan, ran into 
a tank, from which it brimmed over 
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into narrow stone channels, which 
passed in circut'.ous courses through the 
gardens, passing over uneven smTacus to 
give it a sparkling and rippling effect. 

Many days might well he spent in 
exploring the neighbourhood and visit¬ 
ing tlio numerous objects of minor 
interest in which Bijapur abounds, but 
which it is beyond the scope of tliis 
book even to mention. 

From Bijapur the line continues to 

132 m. Badami sta. The N. fort of 
Badami is to tlie N.E. of the town, 
and on the heights above are some 
picturcs(.|uu temples. To the S. is 
another rocky fort-cfowned hill, in the 
face of which are four ca;.'c-temples. 
The two hills (about 400 ft. high) 
approach so close to each other as to 
leave only a gorge, into ^vllich the towoi 
extends. Near it is a fine tank. 

The Forts are no doubt of extreme 
antitpiity, and in some shape or other 
probably existed as long hack as tlie 
Christian era. Little or nothing iskuown 
of their ancient history. In 1786 
Badami was in the possession of Tijui 
Sahib, and w^as attacked by the armies 
of Nizam ’Ali and the Pe.shwa Mhadii 
Rao. Their operations at iii’st were not 
succes.sful, “but it was determined to 
try the effect of an t»scalade. On the 
morning of the 20th of May 20,000 
infantry of the confederate armies were 
drawn up for that service. The garri¬ 
son, consisting of upwards of 3500 men, 
manned the vrorks to oppose them ; 
and w'hen the assailants advanced, 
which they did with great resolution, 
they foumi the ditch and covered-way 
full of mines, which were fired, and 
proved exceedingly destructive; hut 
the Marathas and Moguls, vying with 
each other, mshed forward in a mast 
impetuous though tumultuous manner, 
applied ladders, mounted the w'alls in 
various places, and, excejit a slight 
check sustained at the citadel, carried 
all before them within the town." The 
garrison fled to the forts above, and 
rolled down huge stones iipolc their 
assailants, whose “casualties were 
numerous; but the garrisou, becoming 
intimMated at their ftirious and perse¬ 
vering attack, offered to surrender if 


their lives were .spared, a condition 
which was immediately granted. ” (See 
Grant Buff, vol. iii. p. 10.) The fort 
was taken by the British under Sir 
Thomas Munro in 1818. 

Tl»c FoH upon the N. hill in its 
lower part includes much of the town, 
and this part is defended by a ditch 
50 ft. deep. To vietv the fort the 
traveller sliould .stari: very early in the 
morning, and proceed to the gate of tlie 
lower fort, which faces to the S.W. ; 
and soon after p!is.sing it, and leaving 
on the left a Temple of Mannnian, 
ascend 120 ft. to a Temple of Makad-co, 
built of hard aaiiUstoiio, ivlieiice lie will 

have an excellent view over the town 
and hills. Above the Temple of Maha- 
deo rises a seariied rock 90 ft. high, 
round the edge of which runs part of 
the w’all of the njjper fort, which is 
now quite deserted, only one iron gnu, 
about 10 ft. long, remaining. There 
are two or Uiree othei- temples, mostly 
in the np[ter fort, wliich have a very 
picturesque a])))eavance. Dosceuding 
from the Temple of Mahadco, aud 
passing along to tlic E. portion of the 
town, and close to the S. hill, will be 
scon tw’o Molianimedan tombs and a 
mosque wdlli several iiiscriptious in the 
'rughra character about two centuries 
old. 

Tlie S, hill is also crowmed with a 
Fort; and contains in its W. face four 
Cave Temples, wdiicli have rendered 
Badami celebrated, though the natural 
beauties of the scenery might ivell have 
done bo without assistance from art. 

The First Cave is about 30 ft. from 
the ground, and faces W. Mr. Burgess 
has given view.s of these caves, and an 
excellent account of them. Ho says : 
“They stand as to arrangement ttf 
jiarts bctw'eeii the Buddhist viharas 
and the later Brahmanuial examples 
at Ellora, Elc])hanta, and Salsette. 
The front wall of the Buddhist vihara, 
with its small windows and doors, ad¬ 
mitted too little light; and so here, 
while retaining the verandah in front, 
and further protecting the cave from 
rain and sun by projecting eaves, the 
frdht of the Shala, or ‘ hall,’ was made 
(mite open, except the spaves between 
the whIIs and the first pillars from each 
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end. In the sculptures, at least of tlie I 
second and third caves, Vishnu occupies I 
the most prominent place. In style 
they vary much in (letails, hut can 
scarcely diiFer much in age ; and as the 
thiiil contains an inscription of Man- 
galeslivara, dated Sliaka 500 = 578 
A.D., we cannot he far wrong in attri¬ 
buting them alJ»to the 6th cent. The 
iraportaiice of this date can scarcely 
be overestimated, it is the lirst of 
the kind yet discovered in a Brahmani- 
cal cave.” In tJie fa 9 ade of the first 
cave are four ]»illars and two pilasters. 
The two pillars to the S. have V>een 
broken by lightning, and are now 
supported by wooden blocks. Tlie 
}ii]lars are slightly carved in relief, to 
about half-way from the top. On the 
left of the cave is a dwarpal, with a 
Nandi over him. O^jpositc this dwarpal 
is a figure of Shiva, 5 ft. high, with 
eighteen arms. There is a head of a 
bull and Oannati and musicians. Be- 
yondthcfa«;aucisapassage, or verandah. 
On the left is Vishnu or Harihara, with 
four iiands, hohling the usual symbols. 
On the right is Lakshmi, with an 
attendant. The whole rests on a 
stylobate, along the front of which are 
Ganas (dwarf attendants of Shiva) in 
all .sorts of attitudes. On a })latfonn 
to the right is Shiva with Parbati and 
Nandi. On the hack wall is a figure 
of Maheshasnri cir Diirga destroying 
the hiitfalo-demon Malieshasiir. She 
liasfonrarnis, andhohLsiiptliehuffalo by 
the tail, while her speav-head traiislixes 
its neck. In one hand she holds the 
diseu-s, or Chakra, in another the spear, 
in the third a concli, and in the fourth 
the Inifialo’s tail. On the right wall is 
Ganpati, and on the left Skanda. Be¬ 
yond the passage is a chamber, with 
two pillars carved from the cajiitals to 
the middle. Inside are two rows of 
pillars. The. ceiling of the passage, as 
well as that of the chamber, is carved 
in relief. From this temple flights of 
steps lead up to the 
Second Cam TempU. From the 
platform thus reached is a fine w.w 
over the tank, and to the N. fort. The 
fa^de has four pillars carved from tl^ 
middle upwards, and four scalloped 
arches. It faces N. In front of i^ are* 


three piimaoles of pemeudiculai’ rock. 
There are two dwai'pamwith a female 
attendant. At the E. end of the 
verandah, to the loft of the spectator, 
is the Varaha, or Vishnu in the form 
of a boar. Below are Shosha, the 1000- 
headed snake, depfeted wdth a human 
head, and a female figure. A group of 
figures is succeeded by Vishnu, dilated 
to au immense size, putting one foot 
on the earth ami lifting the other over 
the heavens. The same subject is 
depicted at the Seven Pagodas, and at 
Elepharita. On the coiling in front of 
this is Vishnu with four arms, riding 
on Ganida. On the top of the wall, 
in a frieze, arc the figures of Vishnu 
and Shosha. In the central square of 
the ceiling a lotus with sixteen fishes 
round it. The corbels supporting the 
verandah are strange, vampire-like 
figures. The frieze of the cornice all 
T'onnd is carved with groujis of Jigures. 
'Che entrance to the inner chamlier 
from the verandah is like that of the 
lirst cave; the roof of the chamber is 
sn|)portcd by eight pillars; and the 
coi'hels are lions, human figures, vain* 
]»ir(‘s, elephants, etc. The adytum has 
only a .sijnarc (flutmmnga, or altar. 
On the architrave in the middle 
compart,men t arc several groups, such 
as a woiuaii on a couch nursing a child. 
I’ho JiguicH that su})j)oit the cross- 
heams are some of Iheiii very spirited. 

A slo])ing ascent and Jiioro flights 
of steps lead up to a platform, and a 
few steps lieyond is a flooiway ; on the 
right of it is an inscription in old Kan- 
arcse. At the top of one other flight 
of stft])s is the, platform in front of the 

2'kird Cave. Above the fa 9 ade of this 
cave is a scarp of 100 ft, of perpendicu¬ 
lar rock. This cave, says Mr. Burgess, 
is “Viy far the finest of the series, and, 
in some respects, one of the most inter¬ 
esting Brahmanical w'orks in India.” 
The fa<;ade is 72 ft. from N. to S., and 
ha,s six square pillars and two pUasters 
12^ ft. high. Eleven steps lead up to 
the cave, aud thus a styloliate is formed 
on whidi Ganas are rmircsented in 
relief. "Tlie brackets of the pillars 
represent male and female figures, 
Arddhanarisbvara, Shiva, and Parbati, 
and on the columns themselves, are 
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earvod elaborate festoons, and below 
medallions gi’oups of figures. 

Traces of painting are visible on the j 
nnder-sidc of the eaves and the roof of 



Cave at Dadami, from a i)lan by Mr. Bnrgcs.s. 

the verandah. At the W. end of the 
verandah is a statue of Naivsiiig, the 
fourth incarnation of Vishnu, a very 
spirited figure, ] 1 ft. higli. On the S. 
wall is Shiva, of the same height. At 
the E. cud is Navayan, .seated under 
Sheshnag. The niouhling of tlic 
fcatuj’es is vmy good and nxincssive oi‘ 
re[)ose. On the left oi' 1,his figure is the 
Varaha incarnation ; to the right an 
inscription in Kanareae. The chaiiiher 
i.s 35 ft. from E. to W., and 38 ft. from 
N. to S., and 16i ft. ingh. A very 
deep cave inqjects in front of the ver- 
andali, with an alto-relievo carving of 
Gariula. On the rock to the left of the 
cave is an in.seripti<in. E. of this cave 
is a wall 7 ft. high, which se])aratc.s the 
Fourth, (rr Jain Cave., Iroin the other 
three, which are r>ralimanical. The 
platform beyond the wall overlooks 
the lake or tank, and commands a fine 
view. The descent is veiy steep and 
eovemi with biishc.s. A broad over¬ 
hanging eave has Ijeen cut out of the 
rock in front of this cave, with Garuda 
as its central ornament inside. The 
fa^de has four carved pillars and two 
pilasters, with scalloped arches between. 
On the loft of the verandah is a Jain 
divinity, with bands round his thighs, 
and cobras coming out below his feet. 
On the right of the verandah is a 
Buddha, mth the Sheshnag over his 


head. Tlicre are two pillars in front, 
and two richly ornamented pilasters. 
There are also four rows of figures, with 
Buddha in the centre. Beyond is the 
Adytum, a recess containing another 
image of Buddha. From the verandah 
a flight of steps leads up to the door of 
the fort. 

Visitors in descending will not fail 
to lie amused with the monkeys, whicli 
come out on the sharped face of the 
rock, and sometimes endeavour to 
push one anotlier down the precipice. 
At tlic head of the lake a large mass 
of the rock lias fallen, and forms what 
may be called a 

Fifth Care. The entrance is by a 
hole, through which one must crawl. 
Against tlie rock at the back are a largo 
and a small Jain figure. A little to the 
N.’W. of this is a small .sliriiic built 
against llie rock, on wliieb arc carved 
Vishnu and Sliesha surrounded by 
deities. To the N.W. and N. are 
iiumcroii.s other shrines. N.E. of the 
dharmsala is an old tcm]dc with massive 
square pillars, and on the right of the 
dooj' is a Kanarcse in-scriiition. There 
are some carvings about it. This 
tenqile is quite deserted, and is infested 
both by bats and panthers. 

Tlio traveller will do well to visit 
the village of Banshankar, where is a 
temple to Tarbati, the wife of Shiva. 
It is about 2 m. iVom Badami, or half¬ 
way between Badami and the Alaljpnr- 
ha River. On the approach to it is a 
simill stone pavilion, and 200 yds. 
beyond is a tank 364 ft. si[. willi a 
covered colonnade. On the W. side 
there is only a parilion with four rows 
of pillar.-. On the E. side is a ghi 
with stone steps going down to the 
w'ater. The tiink is full of fish. Tliere 
are also many large raonlcey.s, who 
bound along the roof of tlie coloiina<le 
with surprising agility. At tlie N.W. 
corner of the colonnade is the Rath, 
or chariot of the deity, 26 ft. high ; the 
larger wheels are 7 ft. in diameter. 
Parbati’s temple is on the W. side. 
There is also a lofty tower for lamiw, 
in several tiers. Beyond the temple 
to the E. is a fine stream of clear water 
2.5 ft. broad, flowing amongst tall trees 
^hnd^hnibs. 
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Sights in the Vicinity of Badami. 

3 m. to the E. of Badami is Mahakut, 
where is a fine tank faced with stone; 
ill it is a very old Lingam with five 
heads, three of whieli are Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahadco. It is called the 
Paiiefi-mukha, “five-faced.” There is 
also a lar^n fallen colnnui, n monolith, 

with three long inscriptions, one of 
which has never been deciphered. 

At Pattadakal, 5 m. S.W. of Badami, 
on the left bank of the Maljiarba river, 
are several temj)]cs, both Biahnianical 
and Jain, dating from the 7th or 8th 
century. They “arc very pure ex¬ 
amples of the Dravidian style of archi- 
tectuie ; they arc all square ])yramids 
divided into distinct .stories, and each 
story ornamented with cells alternately 
oblong and sq[uare. Their style of 
ornamoiitation is also very much coarser 
than that of the Clialukya style, and 
dUIers very much in character. The 
domical termination of the s])ircs is 
also dilferent, ami mucli less graceful, 



Temple at Pattadakal. 


and the overhanging cornices of double 
curvature are much more prominent 
and important” (Burgess). Besides 
these, the village jiossesses a group of 
temples, not remarkable for their size 
or architectural beauty, but interesting 
because they exhibit the two principal 
styles of Indian aTchitecttire,in absolute 
juxtaposition (see Arch, of Dhavyjuaif 


amd Mysore, pp. 63, 64). The Temple 
of Papnath is of the 2^ style, and is 
probably rather older ®than that of 
Virupaksha, which dates from the 
early part of the 8th century. The 
Temple of Papnatli is 90 ft, long, in¬ 
cluding the porch, and 40 ft. broad. 
There are sixteen pillars in tlie hall and 
four in the inner c-liambei’, exclusive of 

those in the porches. 

At Aiwalli, 5 m. to the N.E. of 
Badami, there are a Jain Cave and a 
Brdhmanieal Cave, both described by 
Mr. Burgess, The latter is to the N, W. 
of the village. The Dttrga Temple 
has some very remarkable carving; 
and here, too, are many dolmens. 

174 m. Gadag junc.fsta. (R.), D.B. 
(From this point the traveller has a‘ 
choice of railw'ay routes taking him all 
over Southern India and to the western 
coast near Goa (Rtc. 23). Vyayana- 
gar. (Rtc. 26) is about half-way be¬ 
tween Giintakal junc. E. and Gadag 
juiic. W., and can he equally w'oll 
visiied from either.) 

Gaday, juicioiitly Kratuka, is a town 
of 17,000 inhabitants, with the usual 
oirices of a civil station. In its N.W. 
corner is a Vishnavite 3'emple. The 
cutrancp. is under a high gateway, or 
gopura, with four .stories, and 50 ft. 
high. The door is handsomely carved 
with sixteen rows of figures in relief 
on cither side, and opens into a paved 
erielo.sure, in w'liieh is the temple, a 
(jiiite jJaiii Imildiiig, w'ith a well. 
S.W. of this, 300 yds. off, is a temple 
to Kari Dev, “ Black God." The doore 
are handsomely carved, as is the out¬ 
side of the adytum. This tcm]>lo 
resembles tlie principal temple at Lak- 
kundi (described below), and is built 
of the same bluish stone. At 30 yds. 
S. of this is another small Jain temple. 

At the S.W. comer of the town is 
the Karwar company’s cotton factory. 

Close to this is the Government 
Telegraph Office and the Mumlntdar’s 
CuteheiTy. 

In the S. quarter of the town is the 
piinciiial Temple ; the only one worth 
coining from a long distance to see. It 
is derlicatcd to Trimbakeskwax; or 
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Trikutesliwar, “the Loiti of the three 
l>eaks.” Tho^ are nine inscrijjtions at 
this temple, one of which gives the 
date 1062. 'fhe first door of the prin¬ 
cipal templo is 36 ft. from the N. porch. 
An ante-chamber 25 ft. deep Icatfs into 
tljo tein])le. The outside is one rna.ss 
of most elaborate carving. Two rows 
of fibres run along the entire front 
and back ; those of the lower row are 
2 ft. 9 in. high, including their canopy, 
and are 156 in niiinber. In the u]jpcr 
ww arc 104 tipfiircs, 13 in. high, 52 In 

the front, and the same in the back ; 
the i*est of the wall is also omamented. 
Round the outside of the E. ante¬ 
chamber are niches for figures, but only 
one (igure remains whole. It is deli¬ 
cately carved and 2 ft. 2 in. high, and 
represents Narayan ;—it has a l)eauti- 
fnlly-desigued canopy. The front of 
the temple to the H[)ectator’s light is 
hidden by a modern addition, which is 
(piite out of keeping with it. "fhe roof 
is flat. Between the four pillars on the 
E. is a colossal bull. Observe* two 
circular carved ornamoiital pillars on 
the right of the doorway; they touch 
the wall, but suiiport nothing. Tlic 
building extends towards the W., but 
fmm the plain and unadorned style of 
this part, noth outside and inside, one 
is leu to tliink that this is no i)art of 
the original building. None but 
Hindus arc allowed to enter tJiis part of 
the temple. The conical roof aj^jicars 
above the flat roof of the passage, and 
is beautifully carved and ornamented. 
Immediately bcbiiid the main portion 
of the first temple, in the right-hand 
part of the enclosure, is a Tnnplc to 
Hanmoati. The porch is the, finest 
part of it; it contains eighteen pillars, 
some of them exipiisitely carved, and 
six pilasters. The three first of the 
two centre rows of pillars deserve par¬ 
ticular notice for tlieh* elegance of design 
and exipiisite carving.^ Beyond this 

1 Col. M. Taylor says: “It is impossible to 
describe the exquisite finish of the pillars of 
the interior of this temple, which are of black 
hornbleiido, nor to estimate how they were 
completed in their present conditloii, without 
they were turned in a lathe; yet there can l)e 
little donht that they were set up originally 
os roo^ masses of rock, and afterwards carved 
into their present forms. The carving on 
somd of the pillars and of the lintels and 


porch is a deep recess, with the image 
of the goddess at the end. The Avails of 
the inner recess are of great thickness, 
and suggest the idea that other recesses 
at the sides may have been built up. 
These walls are also finely carved, but 
all the niches are empty. Around are 
chambers for jiriests, and lodgings for 
visitors and pilgrims.^- There are one 
or tAVO small shrinqs in the open court. 
To the W. is another entrance, Avith a 
j)orch similar to that on the Ni There 

is also in tlie enclosure a fine well. 

Faced Avith solid stone, and Avith steps 
leading doAv.n to the water. There are 
numerous inscriptious at this place, 
one of Avhich has the date Shaka 790 = 
868 A. i). 

Lakkundi (anciently Lokkikandi) is 
about 8 m. S.E. of Gadag, and about 
half that distance from Harlapur sta¬ 
tion. The place is full of ancient 
temples. Close to the W. entrance of 
the toAvu is one with a goofl tnaiidir. 
A fc-Av yards from this maudir is 
another, in tlie door of Avhich is a huge 
bar of black basalt built into the walls 
on either side. This bar is to i»rcveiit 
animals from entering, and is veiy 
much Avorn, shoAviug the great aii- 
tupiity of the building. 

At Kashi Vishwanath's'Tnnplc the 
latjade ha.s been supported by four 
Julians, of whieh that to the N. lias 
gone. The doorways arc elaborately 
carved, 'fhe roof is quite ruined. Tlic 
cavviim outside is very elaborate, and 
altogether this temple is by far the 
lianihsoinest in Lakkundi, and avcU 
Avorth seeing ; but being built of coarse 
granite, the carving is not so clear and 
sharply defined as, for instance, in the 
Aim temxjles. 

To the W., on the oiijiositc side of 
the road, is a Temph to Nandeshwar, 
or “Shiva, lord of the bull Nandi.” 
There is a Kanarese inscription on the 
ledge of the W. division of the root’ 
betAveen the four pillars. This temple 

arebitraves of tho doors is quite beyond de¬ 
scription. No chased work in silver or gold 
could possibly be finer, and the patterns to 
tkis day are copied by goldsmiths, who take 
casts and moulds from them, bat fail in 
b-epresenting the sharpness and finish of the 
ongitlal." 
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stands on the N. side of a tank, which 
it overlooks. 

At ^00 yds. to the S. is a Temple to 
Basdva, which is large, bnt only 7 ft. 
liigli. It is a plain building, but 
prettily situated on tlie E. side of the 
tank, which is a woJl-kiiown i>lace for 
wild ducks and snipe. The inner 
chamber is 8 fi.nsq. 

Inside the town, J^OO yds. to the W., 
is a Temple to Mallikarjxvim, but the 
people at Lakkundi say it is the name 

of a uloiiiitaiii at Tirupati. 

100 yds. farther W. is a Temple to 
Fshwara, the roof of which has fallen 
ill. It is very old ; the e.Yterior is 
haiidsoinely carved, and is said to be 
the w'ork of Jakanaoliarya, the great 
sculptor. 

A narrow' jiatli, thickly shaded for 
about 100 yds., leads to a Baoli, or well, 
—^iu fact a small tank, the sides of 
which arc faced with stone. There arc 
flights of ste]»s to the water on three 
sides, and on cither side of the lir.st stop 
is an elephant, so well carved, that the 
natives may he believed whon they .say 
that it is the w'ork of Jakanacharya. 

About 200 yd.s. from this, on the VV. 
.side of the tower, is a Temple to Maui- 
' kceliwar, a name of Krishna, .so willed 
because every day he gave to Kadha a 
ruby, wliieh is called a manik. A veiy 
pretty small tank adjoins the temjilc. 
It is faced with stone, and lias several 
buttresses projecting into the w'ater, 
said to be carved by Jakanacharya. 
On either side of the entrance into the 
temple arc four pillars of black basalt. 
There is nuthiiig in the inner chamber ; 
the roof is pyramidal. Part of the 
outer wall is falling. This temple is 
suiTounded by beautiful trees of great 
size. 

From Gadag the line turns W. to 

210 m. Hubli jnne. sta. (R.) (line 
S.E. to Ilariliar (R.) and Bangalore, 
Rte. 27). 

222 m. Dharwar sta. (R.), D.B. 
Near it is an obelisk erected to Mr. 
Thackeray and Mr. Mnnro, wlio were 
killed at Kittnr in 1824. Dharwar js 
a large open town in a plain, with a 
jjop. of 27,000. 

[India] 


On the N. is the Fort, which is strong, 
though the defences a^ of nmd and 
in’egular. It has a double wall, and 
an outer aud inner ditch, from 25 to 30 
ft, wide and deep. It looks very deso¬ 
late and wretched, and there is nothing 
remarkable to be seen either there or in 
the town. The Fort was taken from 
the Marathas by Haidar 'Ali in 1778, 
and stood a siege in 1789 from a British 
force co-operating with the Maratha 
aiiuy under rarehuraiu Bhao, It next 

helougeil to Tipii; and one of liis ablest 

generals, Badru - zaman, with 7000 
regulars and 3000 irregulare, having 
thrown himself into it, defended it with 
great sjiirit. After a ])i'otracted siege 
of 29 weeks, the brave Badru-zainan 
.surrendered* on condition of being 
allowed to march out with all the 
honours of war. The allies took pos- ■ 
■session of the fort on 4tli April, and 
the Maratha.s attacked Badni-zaman as 
lie was marching away, wounded him, 
made liim jiiisuncr, and dispersed the 
forces. 

TJic Cemctci'y at Dharwar is a little 
to the S.W. of the fort. Here are 
buried Capt. Black and Lierits. Sewell 
and Dighton, of tlie Madras H. Artil¬ 
lery, “who lost their lives in gallantly 
attein])liug to quell the insurrection at 
Kittur, on the 23d of October 1824.” 
'fhcrc is a tablet to tlic nephew of Sir 
T. Mnnro, who was killed on the same 
occasion. 

The Church at Dharwar is about 1 
m. to the S. of the D.B. It belongs 
to the Basle German Evangelical Mis- 
.sion, and was Imilt in 1844-45. The 
tower is 40 ft. high. The service by 
the missionaries is in Kanarcse, and 
once on Sunday in English. The can¬ 
tonments for the native infantry, to the 
N.W. of the fort, are rjiiito 2 m. off. 

About li m. S. of Dhamar is a hill 
called the Mailargar. On its summit 
.stands a small sciuare stone temple, 
built after the Jain fashion, aud facing 
the E. Tlie columns and beams are 
of massive stone, and the roof of the 
same lu^terial is handsomely carved. 
On one of the columns Is an inscription 
in Persian, recording that the temple 
w'as converted into a mosque in 1680 
by the deputy of the King of Bijapur. 

z 
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rThe rains of t^he Fort of Kittur are 
1.8 w. jT.W. of Dharwar !)y road. The 

E lfuie has beeir too much destroyed to 
e of much interest. 

The line continues W. to Castle 
Rock sta. (Kte. 23). 


ROUTE 25, 

Wadi Junction to ITaidaiiabad 

. AND llEZWADA 

H.ri. the NJauu's State Hly. 

376 m. from Bombay, Wadi June. sta. 
(K.) (see Kte. 22). 

44 m.. from Wadi, Jandur sta. (R.) 

90 m. Lingampalli sta. Boon after 
this the line is very j)U!tiircs<[Uo, dotted 
with numerous grauiLo peaks and 
isolated rocks. This stone belt extends 
to Bhunigaon, 28 in. E. of llaidarabad. 

115 m. HAIDABABAD sta. The 
cajiital of H.H. the Nizam’s territory, 
'fhe station of an £]ig]i.sh brigade, and 
the headquarters of the llaidarabad 
contingent. The city (pop., with 
suburbs, 392,700) stands on the S. bank 
of the Musi river, with Golkonda to W., 
and the cantonments of the British 
trou|ta, the contingent, and the Ro.si- 
deney and its bazaars to the N. 

The state of which llaidaraliad is the 
capital covers 98,000 sq. m., with a 
pop. of 10,458,930,.and is by far the 
lar^t native state in India. 

There is a very beautiful Public Plea- 
mre-ground N. of the station.. In this 
garden are two pavilions, and at one 
end a menagerie. There is a^ a piece 
of water in the grounds. Trie small 
branch lino which connects the railway 
station and the W'orkshoiis is not used 
V for passenger 'traffic. Dominating the 


N. part of tlie garden is a black rock 
called Naubat Pahar, “the Guard 
Rock,” which is very picturesque. 
Fideh Maidan, a plain that lies be¬ 
tween the black rock and Chadar 
Ghat, is the Nizam’s ])olo - giound. 
Near the public gardens is the Saifa- 
bud Cantonment of the Nizam’s regular 
troops. It is very neatly laid out. 
There is an old monjue here built by 
Khairatbai. The powder-magazine is 
believed to be her tomb.. 

The Residency stands about 1 m. 
N. W. of tli« city in a suburb called 
Chadar Ghat, and is surrounded by a 
bazaar containing 12,000 inhabitants. 
The grounds are extensive, and full of 
grand old trees, and are enclosed by a 
wall, Avhich was strengthened by Colonel 
T)avid.son after the attack upon the 
Residcucy on the iiiorniiig of 1/ih July 
1857. 'That attack was made by a 
baud of Robillas and others, and was 
repulsed by the troops at the Residency 
under Major Briggs, Military Soovetai’y. 
Bastions were then erected commanding 
the ajiproac.lios, but the place was not 
attacked again. 

On the site of the Residency there 
Avas formerly a villa b(doiiging to a 
favourite of Nizam ’Ali, ami in it Sir 
.lolin Kcunaway, aa'Iio Avas apT)oiuted 
Resident in 1788, was received. The 
j)resciit Residency Avas built 1803-8. 
The N. front, at Avhich is the Grand 
Entrance, looks away from the Musi 
river and llie city. In the .stately hall 
is a ()icliire of General Ciibbou at one 
end a ml a portraitof the Rajah of Mysore 
at the other. Between them is a picture 
of Ciiaiidu Lai in a Avhite turban and 
robe. Ti.'O chandeliers coat a prodigious 
sum, and the lighting of the^sidency 
in Ibrmcr times for a single reception- 
night entailed an expense of £1000. 
On such occasions the crowd was so 
grojit and the number of those who 
tried to force an entrance so excessive 
that swords were often draA\m. While 
the male visitors Avere received hy the 
Resident, their Avives Avere entertained 
in a mansion attached to the Resi¬ 
dency, called the Rang Mahal. 'J'his 
built by Colonel Ku*k|>atriok, a 
fonner Resident, who married an Indian 
‘princess, and built this jwlace for her 
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abode. It was enclosed after the 
Asiatic manner by high walla, the 
centre containing a large marble basin 
filled with water and fed by numerous 
fountains, lined with stately cypress 
trees. ’ The pavilions, galleries, and 
terraces around were oniameiited in 
the richest style of Oriental archi¬ 
tecture, with*a profusion of delicate 
trellis - work, panting and gilding. 
This, however, no longer exists. To 
the W. of the Residency is a private 
mansion for tlie Resident, where he 
can withdraw iuto coiiiplote privacy. 
Among the trees the visitor will re¬ 
mark four enormous specimens of the 
i'Vcus indica, the trunk (jf one measur¬ 
ing 30 ft. round. There is also a very 
gigantic tamarind tree. The Park 
coutajn.s an obelisk raised by the 
officers of the Rnasell Brigade to the 
mcmoiy of Lieut. WillLaui John Darby, 
who was killed in 181.5 within tlie city 
of Haidarabad, while gallantly leading 
the grenadiers in a charge against some 
rebels. 

The City is in shape a trapezoid. 
The total area is 2 m. : it is modern 
and lias no very remarkable buildings, 
Imi the iMtzaars are extremely pictur¬ 
esque and thronged witli natives from 
all parts of India, On the. N.W. 
side are. five (tatcivays, viz, on the ex¬ 
treme E. tlie Chadar Ohat (late ; next 
on the W. the Delhi or Afzal Gate ; 
next in the .same direction ai’c the 
Champa, tiie Char Mahal, and the 
Ohl Bridge Gates in succession. In 
the S.W. side there is first, the Dudlini 
Gate, then the Fateh, which is exactly 
ill the centre, and tlieii the ’Aliahad in 
the S.W, corner. In the fJ. sitle are 
the Gaulipur and the Ghaziband, and 
on the E. side arc the Miv Jnnilah, the 
Y'akubpur, and the Daudpnr Gates. 

The Musi river on the N.W, side 
is crossed hy threo Jin'dges. Farihest 
to the E. is the Oliphant Bridge, 
which was erected in 1831 by Colonel 
Olijiliaiit, of the Madras Engineers, 
afterwards a director of the E.I.C. 
The next bridge to the W. is the 
Afzal Bridge, and then comes the Old 
Bridge. Cimsiug the river by the A^zal 
Bridge, the traveller jiassoa near the 
JicsidcHcy School and the CUy HogpitM. 


The (Mosque), w^hich 

adjoins the hospital ^to the N., is a 
noble building with four lofty minarets. 
On the oilier side of the road is a 
hospital for women, which for some 
time w'as presided over by an American 
lady. This establishment can be in- 
sfiectcd liy ladies only. 

Crossing the bridge and passing 
through the Afzal Gate, the traveller 
finds himself in a broad street, which 
runs from it completely through the 
city. A few hundred yards farther is 
the ralm of ifw hit£ Sir Sakir Ja'iiif 

Bahadur^ G.C.S.I., who.se able ad- 
mi iii.stration of the state is a matter 
of history. Sir Salar’s palace is called 
the Bava^dari, a commuii name for 
palaces or pavilions, literally “twelve 
doors.” The gi-cat drawing-room con- 
biins a number of portraits of foriher 
Residents and other distinguished per¬ 
sonages. It looks upon a small piece 
of water with fountains. The gardens 
are tastefully laid out. The Sili Khana 
contiiiii.s curious spcciiueu.s of old 
weapons and coats of mail. Close to it 
is the Chini Khana, about 14 ft. square 
and 12 ft. high, covered witlx mxina 
cemented to the walls, some of which 
is said to he valuable. Proceeding 
along the central street, at about J 
m. from the Afzal Bridge is a rectan¬ 
gular building wi th four minarets, hence 
(jalhid tlie Char Mituir, 186 ft. high 
and ] 00 ft. wide on each side, built in 
1.591, formerly a college, occupying the 
most central^position in tlie city where 
the four main roads me<‘t. Just before 
reaebing it, one jiasses under an arch 
which i.s called the Mmhhi Karmn, or 
“Arch of the Fish,the fish being a 
baiige of high rank.* There are four 
arches 50 ft. liigh across the streets, one 
to each quarter of the compass. Here, 
too, is a small garden calleil the (hilzar, 
or Chai-sii. A little to the E. of the 
Char Miliar is the Mecca Miisjid, the 
principal mosque in the city, and so 
called from its resemblance to the 
mos([uo at Mecca. It is a grand but 
Rombm building, with four miuai's and 
six arenes in front, ocoupyiiig one side 
of a paved qiiadianglc 360 ft. squore. 
During the Mohammedan Tastivals as 
many as 8000 or 10,000 [icople assemble 
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here for prayer. In the centre are two 
mlishod stone i^abs, said to be taken 
from a Hindu temple. 

The Nizam’s Palace is on the W. 
side of the Char Miuar: the Chauk, 
or principal street, gives access to the 
JVxsttw’s Palace^ where a gateway leads 
to a (luadraiiglo about tlie sixe of that of 
Christ Church, Oxford. At llie S. W, 
comer of this tliere is a lane wliicl] leads 

into a second quadrangle, in which are 
generally about 2000 servants, horso- 
luen, etc.; a ims8.Hgu from the S. W. 
corner of this leads into a third quad¬ 
rangle about the .size of Ijiucoln'a Inn 
Fichls, wliere 1000 or 2000 atteinlants 
are generally to be found. Tlie build¬ 
ings on each sitle are liandsome, aiid 
resemble the Shah’s ])alace at 'rehoraii, 
but are liner. Pensons invited here dis¬ 
mount from their elephants, and are 
received by the Chamberlain, who wears 
a white robe. They are conducted 
into a handsome pavilion, tilled with 
courtiers, handsomely furnished, and 
with five immense chandeliiMs. It is 
said that the palace cmitaius 7000 
pcmoiis. 

During the Muhiirram, IT. H.’strocqts 
to the number ot 20,000 pass in ])roces- 
sion in front of the palaee, and the spec¬ 
tacle is altogether a very magnificent 
one. Tlie proc-ession takes jilace cm the 
lOtli of Muharram : it is called the 
Lamjar, and is said tci be in boiionr of 
Kuti)-n-diii Kuli Sliali, the sovereign, 
who built the Char Aliiiar and the 
Mecca Mnsjid. Various storh's are 
told about t-his procession. It is said 
that Lanfjnr (a cliain) means the cJiain 
with which an elephant, is confined, 
and that Kntb-u-diu Ivuli Shah Avaa 
rnn away with by his e1c])hant, which 
suddenly became fni-ions and rushed 
about for three days, keeping the king 
, without food and in peril of his life. 
On the third day it became tractable, 
and the hangar Avas fa.stened on it. In 
a side street 200 yds. beyond the jialace 
is the hou.se in which the well-known 
minister Chandu Lai died. It i.s a 
low but highly-ornamented jHiudii 
house. 

Beyond the Cliaulc, wliere all the 
mercers live, and near the W. wall of 
"the city, is the vast palaee of the Barak- 


dari, which was built by the Shamsu-’l* 
uinara. It covers a large space^ is 
handsomely furnished, and contains a 
gigantic suit of armour and many 
mechanical curiosities, also a number 
of o.strichcs, Avliitili are ridden by men. 
The birds travel with great speed, but 
are veiy difiicult to manage. Fimn the 
top of this ])alHco there*ia a line view 
uvor the eity, To tjhe Wi Golkouda 
k'ort is seen, and the mausoleums of the 
kings close by it. A silver streak be- 
tAveen marks the position of the Mir 
’Alam tank. One can sec*, also tlie Pul- 
i-Parana, or Old Bridge. To the S. 
llic Jfhan Nanm Palace is visible, and 
a mos(|ne built by the Amir Kabir. 

'riie Jchaii Nwuut., also built liy the 
Sham.su-’1-nmara, in a suburb of the 
same name outside the ’Aliabad Oate, 
is reached by a causeway built across 
rice - iieUis. Adjoining it is a very 
long bazaar, consisting of neatly-built 
bouses, formhig two long but narrow 
ellipses. Tlie.se liou.ses sooin to be rented 
at jiarticular times to the attendants of 
great personages coming to visit the 
city. Beyond is a court Avliere there 
are hundreds of soldiers, horse and foot. 
At the end of this is a caiqicted .staircase 
Avliich leads into a reception-room. Tlie 
jialacc is full of curiosities of all kinds. 

A moniing may bo jia.'s.sed in visiting 
tlie Mir ’Ahivi Tnuh, Avliich is 2 m. 
from the H. Avail of the city. The 
lake is 7 m. roiiiid. The emhaiikment 
is formed of lAventy-one granite arches 
laid on their sides, pve.soiitii!g their 
convex surface.s to the ]»rc.ssure of the 
Avatcr. It is 1120 yds. long, and was 
built by French ciigiiieei-s at a cost of 
£80,000. '’llierc are several steamers 
on the lake ; one for hire. 

At 300 yd.s. from the bank is a 
bungalow, avIutc you can take refresh¬ 
ments, if you bring any Avith you. At 
the extreme W. cud of the lake, Avliich 
has picturc.sque coves and windings, is 
a Avooded hill about 80 ft. high, 
surmounted by a building Avliich is 
the Dargah, or sbriiio, of Makbnh 'Ali. 
In oi-der to see tlie dargah you have to 
disembark and walk about a J m. away 
froin the lake, and then ascend a 
number of atei>8. The ilargah ia a beau- 
tfTul .itructure and well placed, looking 
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down on the waters of the lake that 
ripple at the foot of the clilf on whicli 
it stands. It is small but symmetrical, 
and was once covered with blue tiles. 

The Jtmc-cowrse Mulkap^ -is a fine 
piece of level ground E. of the city. 
The race-meeting is held in November, 
and lasts for five days. H.H. the 
Nisam gives invaluable assistance and 
dispenses piineelj hospitality. 

121 in. Secunderabad sta. if. (Hotel 
and D.13.), 5^ in. N. of the Haidarabad 
Residency,is the British mil itary canton - 
ment; and the largest in India, covering 
19 sq. m. It is 1830 ft. ab^ve sea-level. 
The road from Haidarabad to Secun¬ 
derabad, Hanked on the W. by the 
IlausamHainjar TankfVh lined by hand¬ 
some villas, many of them built by 
wealthy natives and oflidals of the 
Nizam’s Court. This is the fashionable 
drive, and many magnilicent eipiipages 
may be seen here. A villa called I’es- 
tanji Kuthiy oiiginally built by a Parsi 
who larnied the revenues, is now tlic 
residence of Mrs. Palmer. In it is a 
picture of General Palnu'r, who married 
a Begain of Oudh. St. (h'Wffc’s Cknrch, 
which most of the English inhabitants 
of Cliadar Gliat atteml, is 200 yds. N. 
of Postanji Kothi. In the cliurcliyard 
are a number of tombs. Among tliein 
is that of the famous William Palmer, 
wlio was called “King J^ilmor,” and 
was the Inwl of the greal house who 
hanked f(*r tlic Nizam. He was tlie 
son of General Palmer and the Bcgam. 
His tablet is enlogistio oi' his third 
wife, on whose fortune ho was siip- 
jiorted after the failure of the house. 

The JParade-ground at Seeftnderahad 
is of iinmensc extent, and admits of a 
large brigade mana’uvring upon it. 
On the N. side are many olfieci-s’ 
houses, the railway station, which is 
handsomely built of granite, and the 
church, which is large enough to hold 
a Euro})ean regiment. On the S. side 
of tlio Parade-ground is the cemetery, 
in which a vast mmiher of olfieens are 
buried. The Assembly Jlooms and 
theatre are conveniently situated on 
the Parade-ground. Near the foii|^er 
is the Mud Fort, in which some artil¬ 
lery are quartered. • 


At Trimalgiri, 3 m. N.E. of Secun¬ 
derabad, is an entreuched camp. It is 
so placed that theEurdjbeaus in Bolaram 
and Secunderabad could at once retire 
into it. It is surrounded by a, ditch 7 
ft. deep, and a rampart rising from the 
inner sit^ of the ditch to tlie hei^t of 
7 ft., with a stone revetment, ^lere 
arc several bastions on which guns are 
mouiitod, and alao a bomb-proof. 'ITie 
camp is well sup})licd with water from 
wells, and Las a commissariat store 
and bakfiiy. The Military Prison hero 
is ])oj)nlarly called Windsor CaJftle, 
from its high tower and castellated 
look, 'riiis jtrison stands due W. of 
the S.W. bastion of the entrenchment. 
The Hospital for the European in¬ 
fantry, a •handsome w'hite building, 
is due S. of the S.E. bastion. 

Bolaram is the military cantonment 
of the Haidarabad Contingent Force. 
It is situated 6 m. N. of Secunderabad, 
luul Jl m. from the city of Haidarabad, 
and is 1890 ft. above sca-lcvcl. In the 
very pretty grounds of the Resident’s 
coniilj'y-lioiise at Bolaram are swarms 
of jniuigooses, whi(!U go about in packs 
of six or seven, and are encouraged as 
desti'oyers of snakes, wdiich abouiia here. 

[ExcuiisioNs vuoM Haidaeahad. 

(11'riioTomb of ]!l/[.Ra 3 rmozid,atSarur 
Nagar.—This will reqnh'eawhole nioni- 
iiig or 0 veil i ng. Th e ti-aveller will drive 
or ride across the Oliphant Bridge, and 
proceed 3^ m. to the S.E. of the city and 
into the suburb of Harnr Hagar, He 
will thus have arrived in the hunting- 
grounds of H.H. the Nizam. Tho 
country here is accidente, rough ground 
W’itli woods enclosed in stone walls, 
about 7 ft. high. luuumerable herds 
of black buck and sjjotted deer wander 
over this traet undisturbed, for no one 
may (iro at them without permission, 
and al I they have to dread is an occasional 
chase from the hnnting lcoi)ard, and 
now and tlicu a few shots from some 
distinguished s])ortsmau. There is a 
carria^-road juissing through thest' 
grounds. The traveller will soon per¬ 
ceive Maymovd's Tomb, which stands 
on very high ground. At the foot of 
this eminonco is a rest-hous^ for 
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Indians^ open in front. On t\io higli 
groimd a^vo thu, on a spacious 
chahuiarah, or tlrrace, is an obelisk of 
gray stone, 25 ft. high, with simply the 
letters J. R. on each side, farther 
B., at the end of the chahidarahf is an 
edifice like a Grecian temple, where 
travellera niay repose and enjoy the 
air, which is here comparatively cool, 
even in August. No date is recorded ; 
but the gallant Freuclimau in whoso 
honour this fine structure has been 
erected died in March 1798. General 
Raymond served for several years under 
Haidar 'Ali. At the time of his death 
he had 15,000 well-discii»liiied troops 
at his command, .and possessed more 
power than the British Rosltlcnt. Eacli 
anniversary of Raymond’s* death is 
celebrated at the tomb by a grand 
unis, which is attended by some 
thousands of irregular trooiis from 
the ofty. The tomb and platform arc 
illuminated, salutes arc Jinsd, and 
stories arc told of tlio greatness .and 
kindness of Miim .Rahim (son of Moses), 
as he is called. 

It is here that the hunting witli 
leo^iards takes place. The lco])ards are 
generally taken in [).airs, and are hooilcd, 
until a black buck passes near enough 
to be chased. The run is generally for 
about 400 yds., when tlie leopard over¬ 
takes its victim, strikes it to the ground, 
and sucks blootl from its neck. 

Haidarabad maintains a considerable 
maunfocture of textile fabrics, carpets, 
velvets for horse-trappings, and a 
material composed of cotton and silk,— 
for Mohammedans must not wear ]>uro 
silk. Red earthenware is also exten¬ 
sively made here. 

(2) OOLKONDA, 7 m. from the Cliar 
Minar, was the capital of the Kutb 
Shahi kingdom, 1512-1687, overthrown 
by Aurangzib. Few persons succeed in 
obtaining a pass to visit the Fort with¬ 
out the aid of the Residency oflicials. 
The ]xisscs, when gi’aiited, arc issued 
by the Commandant of the Fort, wlio 
lives usually in Haidarabad. There is 
no use in going without a pass to see 
the Fort, but the tombs or the kings 
may be visited. The place is surrounded 
' by a, strongly-built crenellated stone 


wall or curtain, a little oyer a m, in 
circumference, with 8T bastions of solid 
granite blocks at the angles, on which 
there are still some of the old Kutb 
Shahi guns, some with their breeches 
blown out, others with iron rods thrust 
into them by the Emperor Aurangzib’s 
oidcrs in 1687 to rcuder tliein useless. 
The moat which surrounds the outer 
wall is choked up with rubbish in many 
places. The Fort, now used as the 
Nizam’s treasury and a state prison, 
originally had eight gates, but of these 
four only are nou' in use, namely, the 
Ilanjara, Fateh, Mecca, and Jamali. 
When the first of the Nizams took 
pos.scssion of tlio place, ho added a new 
wall to the fortIHcatlons on tlie K, so 
as to include a small hill formerly situ¬ 
ated outside the Fort yralls, from which 
it would have been difiicult to dislodge 
an enemy that had occupied the posi¬ 
tion. Tlie large sheet of water in trout 
of this jiortion of the Fort is styled the 
Nizam Sauijar Tank. 

The Ban jura Gain, which now forms 
one of the chief entrances to the Fort, 
is a massive structure of granite, with 
chambers on cither side for the guarfl, 
and a pair of liigh teak-wood gales 
studilcd with iron wrought into 
various fanciful devices and huge 
sharp - pointed iron spikes, which were 
intended to prevent elephants from 
Mattering them in. The road from 
hero pjusscs straight through the Fort 
to the gate nu the W. side. The north¬ 
ern ])oriiou of the gi’ound enclosed 
by the wall has veiy few ruins upon 
it, although it was at one time most 
thickly populated ; indeed, the ground 
inside tlit' walls is s<aid to have been 
so valuable that it used to sell for one 
aslirafi (20 rs.) per yard. The eastern 
and southern portions are strewn with 
the mins of palaces, raosipies, and the 
dwelling-houses of the nobles and re¬ 
tainers of the Kutb Shahi kings. A 
sliort distance from tlie gate just men¬ 
tioned is a huge stone cistern. Beyond 
the cavalry lines are the Nau Mahal 
(nine palaces) of the Nizams. They 
are surrounded by a high wall, and 
st^nd in the midst of a pleasant garden 
of orange and other finit trees. The 
iSnu t^nsed frequently to bo hold boro. 
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Beyond the Nau Mahal the ruins 
thicken. It is, however, impossible to 
identify most of them. Inere is a 
lofty granite structure, said to have 
l)oen used as a Nakar Khmia (music- 
room), or Madrissa (college), which 
forms the enti'auce to the hrst line of 
the Jlisar, or citadel fortifica¬ 

tion. A littleb to the right of this is 
the Juinma Musj^d, a small building. 
An Arabic inscription over the gate¬ 
way states that it was erected in 1569 
A.D. 

The Bala Hisar is on the summit 
of the hill, enclosed by the Fort walls. 
Its height above the plain may be 
roughly estimated at 400 ft. Passing 
through a garden, the Bala Hisar 
Gate IS reached. It is one of tlie j 
largest in the Fort, .and has been put 
in good ro|iair. Adjoining the gate- 
w.ay on the right side are the ruins 
of the miarters of the garrison main¬ 
tained hero in the time of the Kutb 
Shahi monarchs. Opposite the quarters 
of tlic gan-ison is a vast upper-storied 
building of granite, called the Sili 
Khatui, or armoury, where s])are arms 
and ammunition W'ere kept. From 
here the ascent to the summit is 
accomidislied by a scries of roughly- 
paved steps. Half-way up is a large 
well, from which the g.arnson used to 
get its water-supply. 

A short distance from here are the 
ruins of the Ambar Khaiia-, or king’s 
treasure-house. A block of granite 
which has fallen from its ])osition over 
the entrance contains a Persian in¬ 
scription to the effect that it was 
erected in the reign of AbdulLali Kntb 
Shah, 1642 A.i>. Hero the Itst line of 
w.all which encircles tlio citadel is 
reached. In its construction advan¬ 
tage has been taken of the huge 
boulders, which have in .some instances 
been made the bases of the w.all. The 
masonry must be several hundred years 
old. *, 

On the summit of the hill formerly 
stood the King’s Palace, the ruins of 
which still fonn a cousnicnous object. 
The frent appears to nave been oc¬ 
cupied by a large comrtyard, sjp:- 
roonded by buildings, very few of 
which, however, now remain. Op th% 


W. aide are the loiina of the palace, 
the walls of which are of a great thick¬ 
ness. Tlie building d][q)eara to have 
been supiiorted on lofty arches, most 
of which arc still standing. In one 
corner there is a large circular opeuiug, 
said to be the enti'ance of a subterranean 
])a8sage extending to the Gosha Mahal, 
3 in. distant. Most probably, however, 
the passage, if there is one, extends 
only as far as the lower fortifications. 
A stone staircase in the W. side of the 
building leads to the roof, which is flat, 
and is surmounted by a small stbiie 
taklU, or throne. 

'I’he view from here, embracing as it 
does many miles of country, is at nil 
times charming, and W'ell worth the 
rather faflgning climb from lielow. 
To the E. lies the ])rescnt capital, 
Haidarabad, surrounded with gardens, 
from amidst which domes and ^ires 
shoot up towards the sky ; in the^orc- 
grouiid is the beautiful Mir'Alam Tank; 
far away to the N. is the cantonment 
of Secunderabad and the Koh Sheriff 
(Maul Ali hill). Below lie the ruins 
of the once famous Kutb Shahi capital, 
intersected with the massive-looking 
fortifications which gave Aurangzib 
much more trouble than ho anticipated, 
and which, but for treachery within, 
would prol)ably have resisted all his 
efforts. In the Lower Fort, on the N. 
side, there is a deer preserve belonging 
to H.H. the Nizam, who sometimes 
oome.s to shoot here. In the plain 
outside the walls of the Fort are the 
roniains of two stone platforms with 
seats, from which the kings used to 
review their troops. 1 m. to the N. W., 
built upon two eminences, are the 
Ba.Tidulari and Musjid of BuginoH 
(after whom Haidarabad was first 
called Bhaguagar), a favourite mis- 
trass of the Kutb Sliah king, Muham¬ 
mad Knli. Beyond the Banjara Gate 
are the massive tombs of all the 
Golkonda kings. On all sides rise 
mass(‘s of granite and low hills, taking 
the most fantastic shapes, and .some¬ 
times appearing like subsidiary forts 
ercctedrby the hand of man. Tlie 
popular legend as regards the peculi¬ 
arity of their position and app^ranoo 
is that the Creator after finishing the 
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construction of the world threw away | 
the surplus material here. 

The Kings' Tombs. —On the plain 
to the N. and E., about 600 yds. Irom 
the fortress, stand the tombs of the 
Kutb Shahi kings, who reigned here 
for u]>wards of 170 years. Most of 
them have suffered from decay and the 
hands of visitors, wlio have not 
scrupled to idundcr the enamelled tile.s 
and other architectural adornments 
which once contributed to place them 
among the best and most remarkable 
Mohammedan mausolea in the Deccan. 

During tlic long siege of (rollcondia 
in 1687 the tombs and the gardens 
which surrounded them were converted 
into barracks and camping-grounds by 
Anraugzib’s soldiers. It ii said that 
piecc.s of artillery were also mounted 
upon them wherewiili to bombard tbe 
Fort. The last of tlie Kutb Sbahi 
king§, Abu-’i-IIassan,bad partly (mislied 
the erection of liis own sepulchre, when 
he was .sent off by bis inijierial captor 
to end bis days in the fortress of 
Daidatiibad. He died tlicrc in 1701, 
aurl is the only one of the Kutb Shall is 
not interred liei-e. His iinfinisliod 
tomb is the farthest from the Fort, and 
is completely in ruins. After the 
depai-tnre of the captive king and Ids 
conqueror, the tombs, neglected .and 
deserted, soon began to show signs of 
decay. In this condition they re¬ 
mained till the late Sir Salar Jang 
had those tliat were not too much 
ruined carefully rejinired, and re¬ 
planted the gardens which had formerly 
existed around some of them. Tlie 
late minister al.so enclosed seven tombs, 
wliicb are all built within a short dis¬ 
tance of each other, with a substAniial 
stone wall, and planted the gai*dens, 
through which pleasantly laid - out 
walks lead to each tomb, witli hne 
shade and fruit trees. Tlio tombs 
standing within this enclosure are 
those of .lamsliid Kuli, the second 
king, who died in 1550; Haiyat Ikksh 
Bogain, the daughter of Ibrahim Kuli 
Kutb Shall, and the wife of Sultan 
Muliammad, the fifth king, £id the 
mother of Sultan Abdulla Kutb Shah, 
the sixth and last but one of the Kutb 
Shahi liue (the date of her death, as in¬ 


scribed on the tomb, is 1027 a.h. = 1617 
A.D.), etc. Outside the walled en¬ 
closure and garden, to the N., is the 
tomb of Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah, 
who died in 1035 a. ii. = 1626 A. d. This 
king founded the city of Haidarabad, 
and erected many public edihees and 
palaces. This is the finest of the 
tombs, and is 168 ft. Jiigb from the 
basement to the summit of the dome, 
the latter being 60 *ft. high. Beyond 
this is the tomb of Ibraldm Kuli Kutb 
Shall, the fourth king, who died in 
988 A.H. =1580 A. I). To the S. of it is 
the tonil) of Sultan Muliammad Amin, 
king Ibraliini’s youngest son, who died 
in 1004 A.ji. =1595 a.d. A short dis¬ 
tance from here in a N. direction is the 
tomb of Knlsum Begam, and clo.se to 
it is that of the first of the Kutb 
Shahi kings, Sultan Kuli Kutb, who 
died in 950 a.h. =1543 A.n. Between 
the walled enclosure already alluded to 
and the Fort walls is the tomb of the 
.sixth king, Abdulla Kutb Shah, who 
died in 1083 .A.ir. = 1672 A.i)., after a 
reign of forty-t ight years. This is one 
of the fiue.st tombs bore, being enriched 
with very fine carvings and minarets 
at each comer of the platform. 

Tlie (lUmtonds of Glolkoiida, wdiicli 
have become proverbial, were cut and 
polished licrc, but came jiriiicipally 
from on the S.E. frontier of 

the Nizam’s territory. 

(3) 78 111 . by road N.W. of llaidara- 
b.ad is the renowned city of Bidar. 
The majority of the jialaces, raoS(pics, 
and other buildings with which the 
Bahniani kings (who were overthrown 
by tbe iv,utb Shalii dyna.sty in 1512) 
adorned their cajiital arc now in ruins, 
but there is enough remaining to give 
an idea of the former niaguiticeiief of 
the jilace. The Madrissa, or college, 
and the Mosque are amongst the most 
remarkable. The walls are fine and 
arc well pre.scrvcd. Bidar is famous 
for ornaiiieutal mehil,*'ciilled Bidri- 
work. The metal is conijioscd of an 
alloy of copper, lea«I, tin, and zinc. 
It is worked into fancy aiticlcs orna¬ 
mented with silver and gold.] 

Leaving Secunderabad, the Nizam’s 
State Kly. continues E. to 
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208 m. Warangal sta., whence a 
line N. up the Godavan valley to join 
the G.I.P. Rly. at Warora is contem¬ 
plated. Warangal (^wp. 3400) was the 
ancient capital of the Hindu king¬ 
dom of I'elingana, and the scene of 
many struggles between the Hindu and 
Mohammedan powers ])revious to its 
absorption into the Gulkuuda kingdom 
in the 16th century. The antiquarian 
will lind here interesting remains of 
Clialukyau architecture, especially 4 
so-called Kirti Stamhhm, or archways, 
facing one another, as if forming the 
entrance to some enclosure, but their 
puri)osc is not known. There are many 
small shrines here and at Hamvioiiem- 
dah (6 m. N.), the old capital, which 
]»ossc.sse8 the remains of a fine metro¬ 
politan bun pie dated 1163.^ The re¬ 
mainder of the journey to Be/.wada, 
130 in., occupies nearly 10 hours. 

318 m. British frontier .sta. (R.) 

338 m. Bezwada 8ta.,j^ 7).R., the 
tenninus of the Nizam’s State Rly. 
There is also a torrnimis of the S. 
Maratha Rly. from Guntakal juiic. 
(Rte. 22) here, and a line, along the K. 
coast N. to Ihittack, 505 m., is in pro- 
gi’oss. BezAvada (pop. 9000) staiifls at 
Gie junction ofthcolrt Madras,Calcutta, 
and Haidarabad ro.ads, on the banks of 
the Kistna, which hero pa.sses through 
a comparatively narrow gorge. It is 
also an important centre of canal traffic 
and irrigation works, and possesses 
some fturions rock-cut temples of the 
Buddhist ])eri(»d, as well as some very 
aiicioiit Hindu pagodas. 

1 Fcrunsson, y. 380. 


ROUTE 26 

Gadag Junction to* Ymavanagar 
{BiJASfAOAR), Bella iiY, Guntakal 
Junction, anu Bezwada. 

This route is the E. portion of the 
railway that crosses the ])euiiisula of 
India from Marmagoa on the W. coast 
to Bezwada, neai* tlie mouth of the 
Kistna River,on the E. The W. portion 
is described in Rte. 23. From Poona 

369 m. Gadag June. sta. (R.), I>.B. 
[Rr. via Bijapnr to fhfgi jiinct. on the 

a.T.P. Rly.] 

422 m. Hospefc sta. (R.), D.B. 
From ihis point Vijnyanagnr and 
llavipi (9*in.) can most conveniently 
bo visited. 

[Ezeursion to Vijayauagar 
andHampi.^c 

Ham])i is the site of the ancient 
capital of the Yij.ayanagar kings, who 
dominated South India from 1118 to 
1564 A.D. The ruins cover 6 .sq. m., 
including Kainalapur on the S. and 
Aiutgundi, tlic lattcj- seat of the dyn¬ 
asty N. of the Tnngabhadra river. 

Kamalapnr is 7 m. N. E. from 
Hasyiot. An old temple has been con¬ 
verted into a I).B. There is a good 
road from Kamalapur to Hampi, which 
winds round the rocky hills between 
which the old city was built. Tiie site 
is watered by a channel from the river. 

Hampi was founded on the fall of 
the Bailala dynasty, about 1836 A.D., 
by two brothers, Bukka and Harih.ava, 
who had been driven out of Warangal, 
whose descendants flourished here till 
the battle of Talikot 1564, and after- 
wai’ds at Anagimdi, Vellore, and 
Chandragiri for another century, until 
finally overwhelmed hy the advancing 
Mohammedan jrowers of Bijaynir and 
Golkonda. During the two and a 
quarter centuries that the Vijayauagar 
Itajalis held the city of Hampi they 
extended it and beautified it with 
yialaccs and temples. 

Edvmrdo Barbessa describes the 
capital as “of great extent, highly 
populous, and the seat of- an active 
commerce in country diamonds, rubies 
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from Pegu, silk$i of China and Alex-; enclosing several hills. The ordinary 
andria and Cuimabar, camphor, mnsk, ; dwellings were mean bnildings with 
pepper, and s&ndal from Malabar.” j earthen walla, but the three palaces and 
The palaces of the king and his 1 the pagodas w'cro all built of fine marble, 
miriisttns and the temples are described ; The lirst reinarksible building is the 
as ^‘.stately buildings of stone,” but! King's or Ladies' Bath, forming a por- 
the greater part of the population tion of the king's imlace. It is a rec- 
lived in “hovels of slraw and mud.” | tatimilar building, about J m. from the 
In the travels of Ca-sar Predenck the | D.B., with, a hauz, or reservoir, in the 
p.alace is thus spoken of: “I have seen I centre 50 ft. square %nd 6 ft. deep, in 
many kings’ courts, yet have never ! wliich fountains played; but there is no 



YiJ&VANA(;AU, HaMFI, and ASA'iCNDI. 


1. (V)inmcneeiueTit of Bridge. 

2. Rnies of old Bridge. 

8. Teiuplu of Vitiolm. 

4. „ Veprpaksh. 


6. IVniple on high pile of rocks. 
0. King's Bleeping I’alacc. 

7. Statue of Ganesli. 

S. Temple to Knslina. 


seen anything to cOm]>arc with the 
royal palace of llijianuggur, which 
hath nine gates. First, when you go 
into that part where the king lodged, 
there are five gi'eat gates, kept by 
captains and soldiei-s. Within are four 
lesser gates, which are kept by jporters, 
and through these you enter into a 
very fair.court at the end,” He 
desoribes the city as being 24 m. round, 


water nQW, and this structure has been 
a good deal injured. At the entrance 
are remains of the gi-anite acjueduct 
which was carried from near the throne 
to the bath. The corridor of the bath, 
supported hy twenty pillai's, has an 
arched ceiling, richly carved with 
flowers. On either skle is a projecting 
gallery ornamented with carving. 

(fl* tl|is is a granite aqueduct. The 
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stones forming the trough measure 
about 11 ft. X 6 ft., the supports are 5 
ft. 8 in. high. About 50 yds. N.W. of 
the ac^ueduet is a cluster of remains, 
including the KUphmvt Stables, the 
Zenana, the Treasury, rather mean 
buildings of Tipu Sultan’s time, and 
a structure which the guide culls the 

Tlirm, It is (if granite, and cuiisists 

of a succession of platforms 31 ft. high, 
the outer walls of ^vliich arc carved in 
I’clief with representations of elephants, 
dancing-girls, hunting-scenes from the 
Kamayuna, and camels, well executed. 
An inner staircase leads from the ground 
to the top of the platforms, and 150 yds. 
to the W. is an underground passage 
which docs not seem to have been ex- 
})lored. Some yards to the W. of the 
Throne is a flight of stej)s which leads 
to the to]> of a structure, where it is 
.said the Itajah sat to see his horses 
drink milk, and 40 yds. to the N. is a 
stone trough, a monolith, 42 ft. long 
by il ft. 10 in. in circumference. To 
the N. of this about 100 yds. is a temple. 
The pUlars arc handsomely carved in 
relief with ligurcs. The qii.adrangle, 
inside mea.suremcnt, is 110 ft. fi’om N. 
to 8., and 200 ft. from E. to W.' Tlie 
• temple has a vcstihulo carried on 
twelve pillars. The adytum Is snp- 
j>orted by black pillars most elabor¬ 
ately carved. On the plintli of the 
left g.atcway is a very long inscription 
in Old KaTiare.sn. Tlie stones of which 
this temple is built average 7 it. 7 in. 
long and 2 ft. 6 in. deo]). Here for 1 
m. the debris of great solid huildiugs 
cover the ground. ’I’lio fatigue of clam¬ 
bering over them is considerable. 

The second day may be %pent in 
cros.sing the mins from S. to N., that is 
from the D.B. to Anagundi, a distance 
of 4 m. All this extent of ground is 
covered with the wrecks of gi-anite 
stmetures, and on the strange i*ocks 
around, formed of hrige tors,^ split 
up and weathered into tlie soinblance 
of boulders jiiied one on the other, are 
seen temples covering them to the very 
summit. Tlie traveller would do well 

V The hills fonnlng the back-bono of the 
peninsula of India anil their weathering gwe 
a olne to puzzling formations In the Dartmoor 
and other granite districts of Great Bri^in. 


to mount a pony on this expedition, 
although the ascents and descents are so 
steep and so slippery 4iiat it will be 
necessarjrtodismount from time to time. 
On the right is a hill crowned witli a 
large teraide, to visit which is the 
labmu’ of a day. Farther to the W. Is 
what the guide calls the oldest temple 

iu Yijayanagar. Little except two 

gopuras (ornamented gateways) is left. 
Round the door of the first gopura is a 
very long inscription in Old Kanaresc. 
In thesecond there isaNagri insciijAion 
on the right, and a Kanarese on the left. 
The bases of the Pinal’s ai’o carved to 
represent a man riding on a yali, which 
is rearing u]). The extensive rains 
around .show tlnat the temple to wliicli 
these goinifes belonged was of gi’eat 
.size. Near hero on a gi’anite mound 
stand three Jam Basils : ■ oh,servo their 
turned pillars of polished black stone, 
ornamented with graceful beaded fes¬ 
toons and hells, after the style of the 
beautiful bastis of Srivanah Belgula, 
and llullabid (llte. 27). Beyond this, 
in the same direction, is what is called 
the Kasbin Bazaar, vrith a stone arcade 
on cither .side. It is 122 ft. broad from 
E. to W., and 1127 ft. long from S. to 
N., and must have boon a most magni¬ 
ficent street or market-place. About ^ 
m. Irom tins you come to a solidly- 
built temple to Kama, on the bank of 
a branch of the Tungahhadra river, 100 
yd.s. broad, and very deep. In the 
adytum of this temple are grotesque 
modern images of ^ma, Lakshman, 
8ita, andifanuman. Kama stands in 
the middle, with his brother on his 
right, and Sita on his left. At the 
door arc imagea of dwar]>als, 3 ft. high, 
of Oaruda, and Hanuman. Opposite 
the temple is a magnificent tree of the 
Ficas indiai species, with a good carving 
of the Shesh Nag at its foot. This 
is an excellent place for tifiin and rest. 
The road now turns to the right along 
the river. A va.st old Moth, or mona.s- 
tcry, is now mssed on the right, which 
was tenanted till about 1840. About 
100 yds, beyond this are the remains of 
a stone mriage ^ over the Tongabliadra, 

There are remarkable examples of these 
bridges at Seringapatain, and nedr the Falls 
of the Gauvery. 
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built without mortar, clamp, or tenon. 
The structure is a simple jam and oram 
of rough grauiie blocks, notched at the 
edges by a process of iiuarrying still in 
practice. A lino of small hollows is 
worked ill a smooth suifacc of rock ; a 
little straw is burnt over the hollows ; 
water is poured in, and the rock splits 
along the line of hollows to the dejitli 
of several iiiclie.s. Beyond this again 
is a gateway which may have hceu one 
of the gates of the fori'. It is built of 
groat granite hh)cks 10 ft. long, the 
stone thwarts whicli support the roof 
being from 13 to 15 ft. A few yar<ls 
beyond this you pass under a .singular 
structure of granUc, which tlu? guide 
says \va.s used i'or weighing good.s, hut 
more probably to iveigh gveat i)crsou* 
ages against gold. It is made of three 
granite blocks, two uprights ainl a trails- 
ver.se piece. The upriglit-s are 20 ft. 10 
in. high, and the thwart piece M ft. 7 
in. long. 

Some 200 yards beyond tin’s arc 
three granite temples, Avhich arc 
called the Wall, the Satjriva, and tlie 
Tara —the last-n.amed being the wife of 
Wali. It is, hoAvever, in reality very 
doul)tful to which deity the toni])k-s 
Avoic de.dicated. The very nnnu’i-ous 
carvings of monkeys in one of the tliree 
especially, and more or less in the 
others, make it prohiible that they 
were dedicated to Wali, his brother, 
and his wife. Mr. Fergusson, at p. 
374, ascribe.s to Vitdha, a local mani¬ 
festation of Vishnu, tlin one which the 
local people refer to Wali, erected 1529- 
1542 A.i)., but never linished.^ The 
•slirine of this great teinple was never 
filled j it was never used as a place <'f 
woiTilup, nor was it ever formally con¬ 
secrated. The legend is that in the 
}i1enitude of their power the Rajalis of 
Vijayanagar determined to bring the 
holy image of Krishna which w at 
Paiidarpur to Vijayanagar, and hiiUt 
this teinjde to exceed in beauty eveiy- 
tliing )>efore erected in the Deccan to 
receive it; hut wliether it ivas, as the 
Brahmans inform visitoi’s, that,the god 

1 See also the hulian, Antiquary, ^ol. ii. p. 
178, wliich gives an extract ft'oni the Helkiry 
IHatriet Manual, by J. Kelsall, M.C.S., which 
says : '* Th€ finest temples of all arc about 1 
m. lower down the river.” 


would not move; or that, having come 
to look at the new temple, said it was 
too good for him ; or because attention 
was diverted by serious troubles with the 
Moliammedan.s, the i-emoval was never 
accomplished. The three temples stand 
ill an enclosure which has four low 
gopuras j they are good examples of the 
Dravidian style. I'JieKe is a stone rut, 
or car, close to the temple oil the right, 
a.s you enter the ftielosure, and two 
.stone pavilions for lodging travellers. 
The temple on the riglit has an inner 
chamber Avith twelve pillars which 
support a singularly massive entabla¬ 
ture 8 ft. high, on Avliicli rests the roof, 
which is very richly carved, and has a 
large lotus in the centre. The A’^eraii- 
dah or corridor that surroimds this 
inner space ha.s twenty pillars. The 
pavciiicnt ill the centi'e, consisting of 
imineiisu granite slabs, has been torn 
ii}), no doubt in search of treasure. 
Tlie pillars ai‘e magnificently carved 
Avith rejmi.seIllations of men riding on 
yalis, and many of them have hracket- 
shafts. The .stone car Avliicli stands 
a few paces from the temjile just 
dcseiiheil is 2(5 ft. 4 in. high, sadly 
disligiirod in 1803 by an ill-judged 
“restoration” in cliuiiam. The dia¬ 
meter of the Avhcols is 4 ft. 3 in. 
Whether the car Avas ever inoA'cd is 
doubtful. The Avhoels can be moved, 
and the sockets in AA hich the axle works 
arc Avoni and eliafcd as if by movement. 

The second temple, Avhich is on the 
left of the entrance into the enclosure, 
is much the ]arge,st, and perhajis the 
fliu-St. The ceiling avus formed of slabs 
of granite 35 ft. long, hut all the slabs 
have bci'is throAvu down except one in 
the ceiilre. Tavo slabs stand against 
the wall, and arc 2 ft. 6 iu. Avide, and 
2 ft. thick. In the centre of the ceil¬ 
ing (.so it appears from Avhat remains 
on tlie ceutro .slab) was an ornament 
rejireseiiting birds and floAvers, ayijiar- 
eiitly the chakor and the lotus, 'rhose 
liaA'e been painted blue and other 
colours. There are fourteen colunni.s, 
Avliich supported the roof. Most of 
them are eaiwed into repre.sentations 
0 ^ lioi’semon mounted on yalis. ♦ One 
represents the Nai-sing Avatar. In 
ffome cases the yalis are supported by 
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elephants. The pavement consists of 
huge granite slabs. One is 12 ft. 1 in. 
long, and 7 ft. 6 in. broad, and the 
others are about that size. Within 
is a court 100 ft. long from E. to W., 
and 62 ft. broad from jSi . to S. Tliis 
temple Ls thought by some to have 
been sacred to Vishnu, and the repre¬ 
sentation of theoMarsiiig Avatar makes 
this probable. 0|i the S. side are 
immei-ous Kauarese iiiscriptious. S. of 
the temple is a large dliannsala with 
sixty-two pillars, on which are curious 
iHjliets of female monkeys and dwarfs, 
so this may be the Tara temple. On 
the right of the entrance Ls a platform 
with tliirty-nine shorter pillars. These 
were carved with most curious repi’c.s<!nt- 
atioiis of monkeys, tlioir heads crowned 
with two small figures of gods. "I'lic 
third temple is some 20 yds. N. of the 
mL It is 30 ft. long from K. to W., 
and 28 ft. 9 in. from N. to S. It is 
])robal)ly sacred to Wali and Siigriva. 

From this the traveller may go I,! m. 
to the E. to the bank of tlic Tnnga- 
bbadra o]iposite Anagumli. There is 
a large tree which allbrds some shelter 
from the siiu while waiting for the 
ferry-hoats, which are circular baskets 
•covered with bullock bides and JO ft. 
ill diameter, the Indian form of coracle. 
Tbey will each take twenty person.s, or 
a palki with tw^elve hearers. 'Phe boats 
are safe but inconvenient. 'Pliere are 
.some inches of water at the bottom of 
the l).a,sket, and passengers sit on the 
edge or rim. 'Phe bed of the river and 
its side.s are very rocky. As soon as you 
laud on the N. side you are in the 
Nizam’s dominions. 30 yds. from the. 
land iiig-i (lace isasmall temple IdHUanejih, 
sheltered by a tree, and 10 yds. farther 
on is the Gate of A twjjuvdi, which has 
been a fort built of granite. The palace 
of the Rajah of Auagundi, who is ahso 
Rajah of Vijayaiiagar, is onc-third of a 
mile from the gate. It is a sipiarc hou.se 
of very mas.sive construction. Beyond 
this, m., is a Shiva temple overlooking 
the river, which is there very shallow, 
trickling over a sheet of rock. 

Returning to the S. side of the river, 
some ■flours may be devoted to a visj^ 
to the Pagoda on the high kill to the 
E. of the Ka.sbin Bazaar, but the riiius' 


are not interesting. Tlie ascent is 
excessively steep, and the Pagoda, 
which is sacred to Mdrkand, is un¬ 
important, but the view over the ruins 
is one that will repay the visitor for 
his fatigue. The 'fungabhadra is seen 
ilowing on tlie W., with high gianitc 
hills in the distance to the W. S. of 
the mins is seen a broad road which 
leads from the D.B. down to the 
Tuiigahhadra. Beyond this mad and 
S. of it is a lino of fortifications, the 
granite wall of which, about 18 ft. high, 
lias been in many places thrown down. 
Altliough the ruins are piled in almost 
undistingui.shablc ma.sscs, still the 
coui-sc of two principal streets parallel 
to the river can be indistinctly traced. 

A day unfit bo given to the W. and 
N.W. portion of the mins and Hampi, 
ami boro a })oiiy may be used. The 
traveller should leave the bungalow at 
dawn and go W. by a good broad 
road. In about tcu minutes an octa¬ 
gonal chnundi is reached. It has a 
corridor miiiiiiig round an inner 
cl I amber about 12 ft. iu diameter, 
in very fair ])rcservation. 1 ni. be¬ 
yond this you come to an ancient 
temple of Shiva, attested by a figure 
of Namli and eaivings of cobras. 
Beyond this to the W. is a gigsiutio 
iiimge of the Narshuj Amtar, carved 
out of a single block of granite. The 
figure is that of a colossal lion-headed 
man with enormous jmjjccting circular 
eyes and a huge mouth. A spirited 
caiviiig of the Shesh Nag forms the 
canopy of the idol, which is seated, 
and ha.s its legs and anus broken. 
I'rom the top of the Sliesb Nag to the 
floor of the [(cdestal on which the idol 
sits is 22 ft. 6 in. This idol is in an 
cnclo.sure of ponderous gmnite blocks. 
The monolitliic ujuights at the door 
are 18 ft. 8 iu. high out of the gi'ouiul. 
.lust outside the gate is an U]>vight 
stone with a Kanarese iuswiptiou on 
both sides. A few yards from this en¬ 
closure is a small temple contaiui)ig a 
huge Lingam and Yoni. This is no 
doubt the largest i-eprcsentative of 
these objects of worship existing. 

Near is a vast temple to 
It is enclosed in a granite wrall. 'Plie 
breadth of tlie chief court 200. ft. 
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from N. to S., and the length 320 ft. 
from E. to W. A gopura leads into 
it. At the oiftrance is a stono 8 ft. 
high, with a Kanarese inscription on 
both sidas. There is also on the coluinns 
of the gotmra an inscription in Nagri 
and Kanarese. The })avenicnt in the 
centre off the temple has been torn 
up in search of treasure. Tlic roof is 
snpj)orted by six row'.s of pillars, and 
in the porch are thirty-six pillars, and 
four at the steps. Other two ])arts 
of the tcmijle arc so much mined and 
defaced as not to admit of distinct 
description. Leaving this temple, one 
finds at about .50 yds. on the left of 
the road a tein])le with a huge Ganesh 
10 ft. high ; and a few yards farther 
on is anotlier, vastly solid, built of 
granite, dedicated to Gane.sh, in which 
wie idol is 18 ft. high. The vi.sitor will 
remark the size of the enormous granite 
slabs which form the roof. After passing 
this temple, the ])rcuincts of what is 
now called Ilnvipi arc entered, and 
monkeys of the Langur kind, but not 
large, here show theinsolve.s in con¬ 
siderable iiinnbers. The visitor -will 
now descend for 70 yds. a granite 
pavoniciit cut into many small steps, 
and pass on tlie loft a square building 
which may have ]>eeu a tnalft, Jle 
will then come uiuler the shade of 
some gigantic trees and arrive at the 
portal of the great temple of Hampi, 
whit!h is sacred to Shiva. The gopura 
at the N. rmtraiice is truly gigantic, 
and taken in ail its dimensions is 
perhaps the largest in India, It is iiiT- 
po.ssiblc to ascend beyond the eleventh 
story, but from the ba.seTneut of that 
to the gi’oiind the height is 1!J3 ft, 5 iii., 
and above it there is solul masonry for 
30 or 40 ft. After that comes the S/i ihr, 
which is now broken, hut must have 
been about 30 ft. high, so tliat when 
it was intact the total height must 
have been over 200 ft. The gopnra 
is 85 ft. from E. to W., and is im¬ 
mensely solid. The length of the first 
quadrangle from E. to W. is 208 ft., 
and its breadth from N. to S. 134 ft. 
The second (uradrangle is la:%eT, and 
lias arcades all round built of granite. 
The autlmrities of the temple will not 
allow a ISiiropean, excepting officials, 


to go farther than a few steps beyond 
the second gopura, under which is the . 
entrance to this second quadrangle, nor 
will they permit any olaser examination 
of the Iniildiiig. Returning S.E. 2 m. 
the visitor will reach the Zmana. The 
outer wall is about 20 ft. high, and 
built entirely of granite. Tlie buildings 
within have for the- »nost part been 
thrown down. At the corners of the en¬ 
closure in which this building is there 
have been towers, and two remain. At 
one comer of the enclo.sure is a building 
which was probably a pavilion for the 
ladies. If has been covered with fine 
white eoment. Close by it is a door, 
beyond which are many rUins and a 
temple to IIanuman,with a very spirited 
relief of the Monkey-god. Jffi. of the 
zenana are tlie fUables. S. of 

the zenana, at the distance of 150 yds., 
is a monolithic and subterraneous 
Luiaple or bouse, with three chambers.] 

443 in. Toranagullu sta. Remark to 
the N. the grand piece of water the 
j J)arqfi Tavk, one of a .series, most {»f 
them completely silted up, with small 
forest plautiitioiis near it. 

463 m. Bellary sta. (R.), D.ll. ( Vala- • 
hari). A inmiicipal town and large 
military station, capital of district of 
same name. Pop. 53,000. There arc ex¬ 
tensive cotton-mills here. A spur from 
the Sandur range mns along the S. side 
of the cantonment of Jiellavy, and ex¬ 
tends E. to Biidihal, 8 in. distant, where 
it abniiitly tcriniiiatcs. A high point 
in tills range is opywsite to the Fort of 
Rellary, and within 4 m. of it, and is 
called tke Cirpper Mowniain, the lieight 
being 1600 ft. above the plain, and 2800 
ft. above the sea. Excavations are .still 
to be seen, said to be the remains of 
mines worked by oreler of Haidar 'Ali, 
but abandoned in eonsequenoe of tlie 
expense exceeding the profit. Besides 
copper, lucmatitic iron ore is found in 
lar^ (][uantitie.s, some of which ;>osse.s.s(\s 
magnetic properties. 

It is an ea.sy climb up to the Fort, 
built on a bare granite rock of semi- 
dliptical form, rising abruptly' from 
tlic plain to the height of 450 ft., 
'and.about 2 in. in eiroumference. The 
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rook is defended by two distinct lines 
of works, constituting tbe lower and 
upper forts, both built of gi-auite. In 
the upper one, the summit of which 
is flat and of considerable extent, stands 
the citadel, which is reputed to l^e of 
great antiquity, and might bo rendered 
aJinost irapregnablo. It alfords, how¬ 
ever, no accoqiimodation for troops, 
and is conseipiently never ocoupied 
except by a small ^aid. The cells for 
the military prisoners are built within 
it. Several tanks or cisterns have been 
hollowed out in the rock to hold rain¬ 
water : the system of their construc¬ 
tion is worthy of notice. The lower 
fort, which is of more recent construc¬ 
tion, consists of low bastions connected 
together by cni'tains. Its shape is 
quadrangular ; it has a dry ditch and 
covered way in front, and siin-ounds 
the base of the rock from its S.W. to 
its N.E. angle. 

Tho lower fort was built by Ti])u in 
1792. Observe on the way up many 
beautiful specimens of umbrella trees, 
called in Kanarese Tumvia ch-cUu, the 
llowers of which are very fragrant. 
Tho up]ier fort lias six bastions, and 
deep cavities always full of fresh water. 
Tliorc is a granite pillar 36 ft. high, 
with figures of ITauumaii and other 
deities close to an ancient, squat pagoda 
sacred to Shiva, 

Tlie present fortifications wore built 
by a staflf of Kroiich engineers, tradi¬ 
tion adding that after tlio ne.w citadel 
had boon completed Haidar ’Ali hanged 
the French engineers at Hie gate, 
as he found that his loi-t Avas com¬ 
manded by another rock. The ])laco 
came into possession of tli« British 
in 1800. 

The Arseivil is at the foot of the 
Fort Kock in the S. W. angle. A tank 
lies to the S. of the Fort, fed by a 
stream. The K.I. regiment lines are 
at tho extreme S.W. of the cantonment. 
The barracks of the Engli.sh Infantry 
are 1^ m. to the N. E. Here are Trinity 
Church and tho Roman Catholic 
Church. There is also a handsome 
church, built at the expense of Mr. 
Abraham, of fine white stone, brought 
from Shahabad The timber iMed*in 
it is teak. * 


498 m. Guntakal juno, sta. De¬ 
scribed in Rte. 22. 

43 m. from Guntakafsornool Boad 
sta.,ifc D.B. 

[From here Kumool {Karn%il) is di.s. 
tant 33 in. N. by road. This is the 
Ganoid of Orme. Pop. 20,000. A civil 
station. The town stands ai: the junc¬ 
tion of the Hiudri and Tungabhadra 
rivers. Tlie old fort was dismantled 
in 1862, but four bastions and three 
gates still .stand. Ti'oops were stationed 
in it until 1871, and it still coiitaiius 
tho jialacc of the Nawabs. There is 
a fine nuiusuleiim of Abdul Wahab, 
the lir.st Nawab, and several mosques. 
17 m. up stream at Sinifcesala are tho 
head workssof the canal; the journey 
can be done in a canal boat.] 

90 m. Nandyal sta. Called from 
Nandi, the bull of Shiva. There are 

several Sliivite temjiles lierc. It is a 

ri.sing place, and before rcacliing it tho 
line jiasses tli rough tho Geiramalai 
Hills by many pictnrc.sfiue curves, 

• 

154 m. Cumbum sta. (R ) 

250 m. Guntur sta. (R.) 

276 m. Eistna Terminus or Bezwada 
sta. (R.) This is also the terminus of 
the Nizam’s State Rly. from Wadi, 
JIaidarabad, and Warangal. An iroport- 
anttrading-jilaceon the most frequented 
cimsing of the Kistiia river. Canals 
connect the place with Madra.s, Ellore, 
iAfasulipaiam, Cocanda, and Rajah- 
mandri. A fort wa.s erected hero in 
1760, lint has since been dismantled. 
There arc rock-cut Buddhist temples 
and Hindu pagodas. In making ex¬ 
cavations for the canals many remains 
were exposed which show that the place 
was in the Buddhist period a consider¬ 
able religious centre. 

It is a town with 9000 inhabitants, 
and is situated on the loft bank of the 
Kistna, 45 m. from its mouth. It is 
shut ill on the W. by a granite ridge 
600 ft. high,, running N. and S., and 
endiiigViu a scarp at the river. At 
right angles to this ridge, and ^ m. 
from the stream, is a similar ridge 
sheltering the town on the N. 
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Close to the E. en4i of tlie N. ridge is 
a shiirp-])o1nted detached mass of 
guciss, oil whioh are Buddhistic oaves 
and colls. On the S. side of the river, 
opjMisite to IJezwada, is a hill similar 
to the W. ridge of Avhich it is a con¬ 
tinuation. It is 4.50 ft. high, and from 
Be;;\vada seems a perfect cone. On 
the 8. side of the river, 1 m. to the W., 
is the XJndavilli Cave-Temi»le. The 
roelt-cuttings on the hill to the W. of 
Be!;wada arc made perpendicularly 
down the rock, which forms the side of 
a ])rism, and they leave a ])]atforni 
half-way down, on which huildings 
were placed by the Buddhists. One 
such cutting gives a cave 77 ft. dec}i 
X 30 ft. broad, with a j)ei‘pe]Klicular 
rocky face, and about 45 ft. high. 

At a little distance to the 8. of the 
town there is an eiiurinous rock. It 
was there that the Ma.ster of the 8h:is- 
tras attained the rank of Bnddlia. An 
inscription on a jullar in tlic Tenij>le of 
Amai'arshnaraswaiJii, in Bezrvada, is 
dated 1283 s.s. = 1361 A.n. On the 
crest of the hill is a bungalow built 
when the weir, w Aiuikat, at Bezwada 
was being made. A statue of Buddha 
in black gi-aiiitc was removed from the 
highest ])oint of this hill to t.lio library 
at Be^wada. Another bungalow, be¬ 
longing to the Ohnreh ]Mi.s.sionarics, has 
been erected on the plailorm, from 
which stej),s ascend to the top of the 
hill. On the ridge to tlie W. of the 
town the remains cluster thujkly. The 
]>crpendicular clifi' at tlie hack ha.s been 
roughly carved with lepi-issentations of* 
IJiiidn deities. Passing it, you come 
to a modern temple to Kanaka Par- 
gamma. There is also a iigui-e with 
illegible writing in characters of tlie 
6tli or 7th century, and an inscription 
in old Telugii. 

In the town of Bezwada are old 
shrines with inscriptions from the 7th 
cGiitui^ downwarns. The cave.s of 
Bozwada are hollowed out of the E. 
side of the gi'eat hill at the foot of 
which Bezwada stands. At the foot of 
the hill, at the N.E. corna|of the town, 
is a small rock-temple wiwi a hgnre of 
Venayakudu, or Ganesh. Tlicn come 
several cells and a good-sized man- 
da^iain, with pillars of the solid rock. 


In the temple of Malleshwar Swami, 
which is in the town, are some figures 
and pillars much older than the temple 
itself. Beside the colossal figure of 
Buddha in black granite, whicli came 
from the liill to the E. of Bozwada, 
and is now in the Library, there is 
another colossal figure of Budilha in the 
enclosure of the rcst-heuse for native 
travellers at Gudivada. The features 
are vei’y fine, the haif woolly. A soven- 
Keafled sci'])ent forms a canopy for tlie 
statue’s licad. The Brahmans call it 
Munoshwaraswami, and claim Sakya 
kliini as a Brahmanieal deity. 

[In order to reach Undavilli village, 
the traveller must cro.ss the Ktstna 
fi-oni Ihv-wada and go 1 m. up the 
eour.se of the river above and VV. of 
Sitauagaram. There is a roek-teni]>le 
of two stories (dose to tlie village, and 
als(» a large one of four stories, the 
lower story being Ijuiied in debris, 
'riiis is a Buddhistic teinjde (souverted 
to the \voi‘.ship of Anaiitaswami, or 
Vishnu, la the third story is a hall 
siip])orte(l liy solid rock pillars rejire- 
seiiting the rape.ot Sita by Kavana, and 
the .searcdi for her and her rescue by 
llaniinian, and the defeat of Havana by 
Hama. At the end of the hill is a 
gigantic figure of the Narsing Avatava 
recumbent on the Shesh Nag, and with 
Iwo large and sev(jral .smalhsr figures at 
his feet. TIumo are some remuius of 
painting on them. An inscription near 
the tcm])le i-ecords a grant by a Keddi 
chief not earlier than the 13th ccuitury. 

17 m. W. of Bezwada by road is 
Amravat;., on tluj right or 8, hank of 
the Kistna I'iver. It is a place of much 
interest to aiiti({uarians as an ancient 
c(jntro of the Buddhist religion, and 
the site of a great tope, of which, iiow- 
ever scarcely anything reinaius in situ. 
See Fergnsson’s Jfist. of hid. Arch. pp. 
71, 72, 93, 99, 102. Wliat there is 
lies to the 8. of the town, just beyond 
the outer huts. Before 1790 it pre- 
.seiited the ap]»earaiiec of a very large 
low tumulus crowned by a smaller one 
about 30 yds. in diameter, and 20 ft. 
hi|h, which had lieeii covered with 
kl'ick, and was locally known as 
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dinne, or the Hill of Light. N. and 
N.W. of .Amravati are the sites of 
former diamond-workings, all on the 
N. hank of the liver.] 


ROUTE 27 

IIuBU Junction to Hui.i.Anin and 
Banoalokk 

Hubli jniic. sta. (K.) is between Loiida 
June, and Gadag juiic., and 12/ ni. by 
rail E. of Marinagou harbour on tlie 
"NV. coast. 

81 m. Heurihar sta. (R.) on the rt. 
bank of the Tungabhadra. In 1868 a 
veiy tine bridge was constiucted ovoi- 
the river. Hariliar is said U) liave 
been in primeval ages the capital of a 
giant named Giiliasiir, and to have 
oeen so cxtcn.sive that tlie E. gate was 
71 in. oif at Hnehaiigi Dnrga, the AV. 
at Mudannr, the N. at Airaiii, the S. 
at Govinahalu. An insoiiptiou on 
cojiper has been found here of the 
7tli century, and there are .several of the 
12th. The tcniple was erected in 1223. 
In 1268 additions were made by Soma, 
the founder of Somuathimr in the 
Mysore distiict, Avhere there is a 
splendid tein])]e. In 127T Saluva 
Tikkama built a temple to Mafiadova. 
The Kings of A'ijayanagar bestowed 
many benefactions on these tem])les 
down to the 16th century. After the 
fall of Vijayaiiagar, the Tarikere chiefs 
seized the place and built the fort. 

178 m. Banawax sta. 

[The renowned ruins of ITullabid lie 
20 m. S.W. from this }>oint by road ; 
past Jamgalu (12 ra.) At 10 m. 
beyond in the same dii-ection is Belur. 
We take these places on the returi# 
journey to the railway station. 

Belur (or Baillur), in lat. 13° 10',lo«g. 
[irwiia] 


76° 65', on the it. btilfe: of the Yagache, 
23 m. N. W. of Hasan, is a municipal 
town, po|), about 3000. In the Puranas 
and old insciiptions it is called Vela- 
mra, and is styled the S. Benares, 
lore is the famous temple of Chenna 
!ve.sava, erected and endowed by the 
loysala king, Vi.shnu Vardhana, on 
exchan^ng the Jain faith for that 
of Vishnu in the heginniug of the 
12tli ueuLury. Tlie carving with wliicli 

it is decorated rivals in design and 
tiiiish that of Hullabid, and is the 
work of the same aitist, Jakanachari. 
The image of Chenna Kesava is said 
to have been brought from the Baba 
Budaii hills, but that of his goddess 
was left belled, which obliges him to 
])ay her a visit there at stated inter¬ 
vals. At p. 395 of Fergusson’s of. 
Arch., will be found a })laii of tlio 
temple here, which he calls the Great 
Tenvplc at Baillur. It stands witliin 
a high wall which surrounds a court, 
410 ft. X 360 ft. 111 this court aiT, 
besides the Great Temple, four or five 
.smaller ones. On the E. front are two 
tine gopiiias. “ It conststs,” says Mr. 
Pergussou, '‘of a very solid vimanali, 
witli an anfcrala, or porch ; and in front 
of thisaporcl) of the usual star-like form, 
measuring 90 ft. across. The arrange¬ 
ments of the }»ill.-iTS have much of that 
])leasing .subonlinatiou and variety of 
s[)aoing which is found in those of the 
Jains, but we miss here the octagonal 
dome, wdiidi gives such poetry and 
rivalling to the arrangements they 
adopted. Instead of these wo have 
only an exaggerated compartment in 
the centre, which fits nothing, and, 
though it docs give dignity to the 
centre, it does it so clumsily as to be 
almost otlcusive in an architectural 
sense." The windows to the porch 
are 28, and all dilfei'ent. Some arc 
pierced with star-shaped, conventional 
patterns, and with foliaged })atteni8 
between. Others are interspersed with 
mythological figures, as the Yaraha 
avatar. The base is very richly carved, 
and is supported on carved elephants. 
Mr. Fergusson says ; “The amount of 
labour wliich each facet of this porch 
displays is such as never was bestowed 
on any surface of equal exteiii in any 

2 A 
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building in the world; and tbongb the | 
desi^ IS uottof tbo highest order of 
art, it is elegant and ap[>ropriate, and 
never olleuds against good taste. The 
sculptures of the base of the viinanah 
are as elaborate as those of the porch, 
in sonic places more so ; and tlio mode 
in which the under sides of the cor¬ 
nices have been elaborated and adorned 
is such as is only to be found in temjtles 
of this class.” 

HuUabid, from the Kanai’O.se words, 
Juile, ‘ ‘ old, ” hklu, '' nuns, ” is a village 
in the Beliir Taluk, 10 ni. N-E. of 
IJelnr, with 1200 inhabitants. It marks 
the site of Doiiisiimndra oi’ Dvara.sa- 
inudra, tlie old ca]utal of tlic lloy.sala 
Ballala kings. It was Rjuuded early 
in the 12th century, but wa.s wdniilt in 
the middle of the 13th by Yira Somesh- 
wara, and some in.scriptions ]vi>resent 
him to be the founder, tliough it is 
known that some of lii-s in-cdccessors 
reigned there. Attackcid by lepi’osy, 
he withdrew to the neighlmuring hill 
of Pii.shi)agiri (Mountain of Flowens), 
where he wjis instructed to erect 
temples to Shiva to obtain a cure. It 
is probable that thus the splendid 
monuments which now exist at Hulla- 
bid were undertaken. The Mobam- 
niedan general Kafuv took the city in 
1310, and plmulcred it of immense 
wealth. In 1326 another army of 
Mohammedans carried olF what re¬ 
mained, and destroyed tlie city. Tlie 
Rajah then removcjd to Tonuaiuir or 
Tonnur. 

'I’liero are 2 most remarkable temph'S 
remaining. (]}T]ic Eetaresvara, tlic 
smaller of the two, but a mii-aclc of aj’t. 
Unfortunately, a tree look root in the 
vimanah, or tower, over the sanctuai-v, 
and dislodged the stones. Many of tfio 
figures, thrust out of.their places in this 
manner, have been removed to the 
Museum at Bangalore. At p. 398, 
Mr. .Fergiusson Las given a ivoodcut 
of this temple as it was in 1860. It 
is now fast going to ruin. It is 
star-shaped, with sixteen poiut.s, and 
had a porch, now ruined aMi covered 
with vegetation. It has a conical 
toof, anci from Iwise to top “is covered 
with spuljptures of the very best) 
Indian art, and those so arranged as 


not materially to interfere with tKe 
outlines of the building.” It was, 
when intact, the finest specimen of 
Indian art in existence. 

(2) The Hoysaleshwara, “Lord of the 
Iloys/ilas,” much larger than the Ketar- 
esvara. (For plan see Fergnsson's UisL 
of Arch.) It stands on a termce, f) ft. 
6 in. in height-, pavc(fwith largo slah.s. 
Tlie temple itself isflfiO ft. from N. to S. 
by 122 ft. from E. to W., and beyond 
its walls there is a clear margin of 
Illfitfurifl all round of about 20 ft. Tim 
Iiciglit from the terrace to the cornice 
is 2(i ft. It Is a double temple, one 
half being sacred to Shiva, and the 
other to his wife. Each half has a 
pavilion in front containing the Jiaswa, 
or A’ftWf//', a bull. The larger of the 
two is 16 ft. long by.7 ft. broad, and 
10 ft. high, the animal being repre- 
.sented lying down. 

Some of the pilhira in the inner part 
of the temple are of black,.hornblende, 
and have a dazzling polish, which, as 
Buchanan tells us (vol. iii. p. 392), 
“nillects objects double, which by the 
natives is looked upon as miraculous.’' 
Alluding to the many fiiezes that sur- 
rtmnd the tem]>le, Mr. Fergusson says 
“Some of these aj-e carved with a 
minute elaboration of detail which can 
only be reproduced by ]ihotoOTapliy, 
and may jn'obably be considered as one 
of the most marvellous exhibitions of 
human labour to bo found even in the 
]witicut East.” Ho adds: “Here the 
artistic eornhinatioii t)f horizontal with 
vertical line.s, and the play of outline 
and of light and shade, far siu-pass 
anythiMg in flothic art. The elleets 
are ju.st what the mediseval architects 
were often aiming at, but which they 
never attained so perfectly as was done 
at llullabid.” In the fi’ieze.s of .scuif»- 
tured animals which siUTOund the 
building, the succession is always the 
same, the elephants being tbe lowest, 
next above them the shardalns (or con¬ 
ventional lions), then the horses, then 
the 0 X 011 , then birds. Fergu&son places 
Hullabid temple and the I’arthenon 
.^as the two extremes of architectural 
Art, and says: “It would be possible 
to ari'angc all the buildings of the 
w6rld between these two extremes, as 
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they tended toward the severe intol- 
leo^al purity of the one, or the playful 
exuberant mnoy of the other; but 
perfection, if it cxistefl, would be some¬ 
where near the mean.” 

Admiration for Ibis vast temple 
should not cause neglect of the grouj) 
of extremely beautiful Jain Bastis at 
the iarther end gf the village. 

Jamgal. —The temple here is dedi¬ 
cated to K’a)-siiiga,* and built entirely 
of htrlnpam, or pot-stone. Rucliaiian 
says: “It is highly ornamented after 
thi> riindii fashion, and on the outside 
cveiy part of its wa]].s is covered wiili 
small images in full relievo. TJiis 
temple is said to have been built by 
Sliolun llaya, and the architect that 
ho employed was Jakanachari.”] 

188 m. ArBiliiere sta. (R.) 32 m. S. 
from this place is the town of Chnvroya- 
patm. It was originally called Ivolatur. 
'J’lie name was changed in 1600 by a 
local chief who crectcfl a temple. The 
fort was Iniilt subsiMjuenlly, and Haidar 
’Ali added the wet moat and traverse 
gateways. 

[At 8 in. S. E. of tliis place is Shra- 
•vana Belagola. llliadra Rahu, the 
Jain sago, died here? in the 4tli ecuiiny 
B.C!., ami w'lis a Shrulu kcwJa., or 
immediate “liearcr” of the six dis¬ 
ciples of Maliavira, founder of tlic Jain 
st;ct. The chief attendant of this worthy 
is said to have been the fanums Eni- 
j»eror fHiamlragupta, or vSandracottus, 
wlio abdicated to live the life of a recluse 
with him. Those events arc conlirmed 
by inscri]>tions on the rock of voiy 
great antiquity. 'I’he granison of 
Chaudragujjta is said to have visited 
the spot with an aimy, and from hi.s 
camp ai’osc the town of Shravana 
Relgola or Belgola of the Shravans = 
Jains. Near the town, which has 
1300 inhabitants, are two rocky hills— 
fndra-betta and Chandragiri. On 
Tndra-betta is a colossal statue of 
Gomata Raya, of which Buchanan has 
given a drawing. The same authority 
makes the height of the statue 70 ft. 3 
in. It is nude, and faces the N. Thg 
face has the calm look usual in Buu- 
dhist statues. The hair is curled, in 


short spiral ringletsslall over the head. 
The ears are long and large, the 
shoulders veiy broad, the arms hang¬ 
ing straight down with the thumbs 
outwards, the waist small. From the 
.knees downwards the legs ara unnatur¬ 
ally short; the feet re.st on a lotus. 
Ant-hills are represented rising on 
cither side, with a crcejringplant spring¬ 
ing from them which twines round 
the thighs and arms, ending in a 
tendril with bunches of fruit. Tliese 
are intended to .symbolise the deep 
abstraction of the sage, so absorbed in 
mediiation that the ants biiiltl and the 
]>lants climb around him unnoticed. 

Though certainly 1000 yeans old, and 
probably 2000, the stone looks a-s fresh 
as if iiewl^ quarried. Within the 
enclosure are 72 small statues, of 
like a])pearance, in compartments. 
An insorijitiou on the front of the 
colossus states that it was eracted by 
Chamunda Raya, wdio is saul to have 
lived 60 n.o. TJic place abounds with 
inscriptions, the most interesting of 
which are cut in the face of the rock at 
Indra-betta in ancient characters 1 ft. 
long. On Cliandragiri there arflf 16 
Jain temples.] 

248 m. Tumkur sta. (R.) chief town 
and lieadqna.i*tcr.s of a district of the 
same name. A civil and military .sta¬ 
tion. rop. 10,000. The Deputy Oom- 
inissioner^s Court-house, is a curious 
looking ciiculnr building, three stones 
high. There is a Wc.sloyan Mission 
here, with a ch.aj)el and .S(}V(>ral schools. 
Glass bangles are extensively made 
here ; and there are 120 forges wliere 
arms and cutlery are produced. Tlio 
masons are .specially noted for the stone 
idols tliey carve ; and musical in.stru- 
inents made here are much prized. In 
the Tumkur district there are 3763 
cotton looms and 34,801 cotton sj •inning- 
wheels. 

288 m. Bangalore June. sta. (see 
Rte. 29). 
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KOUTE 28 

Bombay \o TuTicoRfN and 

CuLOMJM) BY COASTINO-STISAMKI! 

The Bntish India Steam Navigation 

Company has a weekly sorvilie to all 

the ports inentioHed below, but during 
the S.W. monsoon some oannot be 
called at. 

From Bombay 126 m. Batnaglri,*]tc 
D.B. This place is tlic principal civil 
station in the S. Ivonkau. A small dc- 
tficlinieiit of troops is usually stationed 
at it. The town is large and open, 
facing the sea. There anj twi) stnall 
l)ays formed by a rock on which Ihe fort 
is built. There is neither shelter nor 
goo<l anchorage, us the harbour i.s tioin- 
])lotely exposed, and the bottom is hard 
sand with rock. With any bi-eezo from 
the W. there are heavy breaker.*) on tin- 
bar at ihe entrance of the river, and 
boats cross it only at the top of high 
water. The landing-place for boats is 
on the S. of the fort, near a small tank, 
clo.se to high-water mark. The fiem- 
tuiime/ii lie.s on the >1. of the town. 
Rafhagiri dorive.s its name from the 
dciimn liafumur, who was killed hy an 
incarnation of Shiva called Naifi, or 
Jotiba, who is worshipped at a famous 
temple near Kolhapur. 'Po the tourist, 
however, the principal thing of interest 
here is the or “.sardine” Jlsliing, 
which is pretty to'witne.ss. Fleets of 
canoes may bo seen quitting out for the.se 
(i.sli in January and Febniary. 'riiree 
men are ropiired in each eanoe, two to 
paddle ami one to cast the net. The 
attitudes of the men engaged in easting 
the nets are heantifiil, and di.s[)lay 
their tine athletic Hgiires to advantage. 
Tliey stand in the hows of the canoes, 
leaning slightly forw'anl, vdth the nets 
gathered nj), and .with eyes glancing 
keenly around in search of the shoal. 
The fish, which is most delicious, is 
caught in .such numbers that a single 
net-caster will fill his canoe in the 
coui-so of the morning, as many as fifty 
fish being taken at a .single east; and 

S aantitics of the fish are nsed to manure 
le rice-fields. At these times the 

Places at which steamers do uot call regn- 

arl/. 


deep-sea fishing is entirely neglected. 
The fishing is within a shoii; distance 
of the shore, just outside the breakers, 
and can lie carried on only when the 
water is .sufficiently clear to admit of 
the fish beiii" readily .seen, 

Kahaduvi Bay, 7 m. N, of liatM.-igb-i, 
is a safe anchorage during the S.W, 
moii.soon. Tliorc is a good road to 
liiitnagiri. ^ 

227 in. Mannagoa * (for Goa). Dc- 
.seribed in Rte. 23. 

27,'i m. Karwar,* D.B. Anchorage 
.^•00 yd.s. from .shore. Boats I r, each. 
Tills port has been considered tlic 
.s!ife.st anchorage between Bombay and 
Cochin ; but with the ojiening of the 
lailway from Marmagoa, and tlie large 
exjieiiditnre of luonoy on that harbour, 
it is attracting all the trade from 
Kaj'wtir. Here the liills of N. Kanara 
come down to the water’s edge, and 
the forest and the sea may he said to 
meet, 'flic scenery is very lieautifnl. 
The gonei’al appearance of the coast 
much resembles that of the Japanese 
islands, and the harliour is extremely 
like the beautiful little harbour of 
T.snsima. In 1660 Karwar W'as a 
dependency of Ilijapur, and W'as the 
site of a prosperous Knglisli factory, 
which gave occupation to .60,000 
weavers in the interior. In 106.6 Sliivaji, 
the foundei’ of the Maralha power, 
exacted a contribution of £112 from 
the Knglisli. In 1673 the militaiy 
governor laid siege to the factory. In 
1674 the Marathas Imrned Karwar town, 
hut did not harm the English. The 
factory* n'as withdrawn in 1679, in cou- 
setpience of exaction.s, hut was 
restored on a larger scale in 1682, In 
1684 the English were nearly driven 
out, the crow of a vessel having stolon 
and killed a cow. The factory was 
again removed in 1720, and not restored 
until 17,60. The Portuguese took the 
nortliern fort in 1762, and iti 1801 Old 
Karwar was in ruins. 'Phere are several 
islands ofl‘ the coast called the Oyster 
Rocks, on the largest of which, Devgarh, 
^ a lighthouse 210 ft. above the sea, 

, showing a white fixed light on a white 
to^xe^, which is visible 25 m. at sea. 
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Avjidim Islmul, 5 m. S.E. of the 
Oyster Rocks, rises steep h'oiii the sea. 
It is a Portuguese settlement. 

[Houawaf is 50 m. S. of ICarwar. 
The bar at the entrance is now so 

dangerous that the coasting-steamers 

do not call, but they sometimes stop 
outside for paslcngers to land. Ar¬ 
rangement should «« made beforehand 
with the shipping agents (sec also Ex¬ 
cursion No. 10 from Bombay). This 
is the place from which the celebrated 
^hlls of Gemoppa can bo most conveni¬ 
ently- visited. 

This poi-t has been a good outlet for 
the produce of this part of N. Kaiiara. 
The Gersoppa or Shiravati jiver Hew¬ 
ing towards it, is met by an inlet of the 
sea, forming a salt-water lake- 7 m. in 
length from S.E. to N.W., and 8 in. 
in its gi’catfcst breadth. This lake con¬ 
tains several islands, ami abounds with 
lish. IToiiawar i.s situated on the N. 
side of it. It is the chief town of a 
subdivision, and contains about 12,000 
inhabitants. On account of the i)ep])cr 
grown in the surrounding country, a 
small factory containing eighteen por¬ 
tions was csiahlislicd here hy the English 
at a very early ])criod after their an ival 
in. India, but after a short time it came 
to a melancholy end. About the year 
1670 the chief procured a lino bull-dog 
from the ca])tain of an English vessel 
which had come there to take in cargo. 
Tins animal, when acconj]iaiiying the 
factors on an c.\cur.sion, seized a sacred 
cow in the neighbonrhoofl of a Hindu 
temple, and killcfl her. Instigated by 
the ilrahmaiis, the natives were ijpsolved 
to revenge this injury to their i»rejii- 
dices, and in a fury of fanaticism mur¬ 
dered every Englishman. Some natives, 
jnore friendly than the rest, caused a 
large grave to be dug, and in it the 
eiguteen victims were inten’ed. The 
chief of the factoiy at Kaiwar sent a 
monumental stone, oii which was en- 
raved the story of their wretched fate. 
11 the time of Haidar there was a con¬ 
siderable trade in pepper and sandal 
wood from this place, and that prince 
esteblislicd at it a dock for building 
ships of war. lu the time of Buchanan 
(1800) the wrecks of some of thbse 


vessels remained in the lake, having 
been sunk by the Britiah troops when 
they canied tlie Fort assault. So 
early as 1569 we hear of Honawar os a 
rich and beautiful city, with a fort, 
belonging to the Queen of Geraoppa; 

and the Portuguese at that time 

plundered and burned it, but shortly 
after fortified and garrisoned it anew. 
It tlxen fell into the hands of the Rajahs 
of Bednur, and next passed with their 
other possessions to Haidar. In 1783 
it was taken by the forces under General 
Matthews, but restored next year to 
Tiim by tlio treaty of Mangalore. 

The Falla of Qeraoppa.—fixe journey 
from Hoxiawar may be best described 
by an extr.i«t fi-om tlic journal of an 
accomplished writer who visited the 
falls in 1888. He says; “Arrangements 
had been made for our passage to the' 
Gersoppa Falls. "We went oix tlic same 
night 18 m. in boats up tlie moonlit 
river, gi’oundcd on a sandbank, aixd 
were pulled off only to find the rowers 
had landed to drink success to our 
future jxrogiess, to which tliis indul¬ 
gence by no means conduced. Ari'jved 
at G(;rso}»]»a, we slept in fixe D.B., 
awoke to the crowing of the jtwxgle 
cock, aud wont on 20 in. by road to 
Kodkani. Here is another D.B., 
wheuce you look down into a boiling 
chao.s of waters. The road from Gor- 
soppa to Kodkani is one long bower of 
cvcrgi-eeii trees, and at mid-day you 
scai'ccly see the suii. Tliesc jungles 
abound with tigers, bears, bison, and 
game of all kinds, large and small.” 
The hamlet near the Falls is called 
Kodkani. Tliere are two D.Bs., the 
Kauara and the Mysore, distant from 
one another 710 yds., and almast ^ m. 
from the Falls. The Kaiiara bungalow 
is small but comfortable, and beauti¬ 
fully situated. From the window of 
the bungalow herds of wild bison may 
soxrxctimcs be .seen. After a shoi*t walk 
through a beautiful wood, the sound 
of ru.shing waters breaks uijon the ear; 
and as one descends the last .slojxe to 
the bed M the river above the Falls 
fitful gleams of silvery light bursting 
forth from the dark masse-s of rock 
mnnounco the cataracts. During the 
rains it would be difficult, pofhaps, 'to 
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^pi'oach so as to gain a complete view. 
But at other* seasons, after crossing 
some 50 ft. of the rocky bed of the 
river, tlie traveller comes full on a 
tremendous gulf. On three sides de¬ 
scend the sheets of silvery foam with 
stunning roar, and shoot like rockets 
down an unbroken fall of near 1000 ft., 
where, in the gulf below, an unfathom¬ 
able pool receives them. The river 
beam several iiamcs, but licrc is called 
the Kural. Its bed is here about 600 ft. 
across, of lateritc mixed with mica and 
felspar, w^oni and riven by the violence 
of tho stream into innumerable fantas¬ 
tic sha])e.s. In one-place there appears 
a 8Ucce.s.sion of waves of slone, and in 
another rocks arc piled n)n io(jks in 
perfect chaos, wliilo some again are 
shapen into hollow' cylindcj’s, in which 
tlie stream boils and bubbles as in a 
caldron. 

There ai’e in all four falls, which 
have been called the Great the 
Roarer, the Rocket, and tho Dame 
Blanche. In the iirst of these the 
water in considerable volume lca[ts 
sheer down a height of 829 ft., measured 
by line, and falls into a pool 182 ft. 
deep!' Tho s])ectator may look sheer 
down into this abyss. View'cd IVoiii ] 
below and at .some distance, Ibis fall 
contrasts with magical elVcet with tlie 
no.xt fall, the Roarer. Hero a still 
larger body of water rushes with less 
abruptness, foaming down a tortnons 
channel into a cavern or eim, which 
turns it into the bed below. The name 
given to the next fall, the Rocket, is very 
appropriate. It continually shoots out 
in jets of foam, which burst like liie- 
rock'ets into show'ers of glittering drops. 
The .iJmm Rlanckc is cxtpiisitely beauti¬ 
ful, but, from above, seems quite gentle 
as compared with the other three. The 
guides conduct the> traveller to throe 
poiiita to view tho falls iVom above, 
and it is dilHcnlt to say whicli surpasses 
tlie other. The descent is both steep 
and cii'cuitous. It is .said that tigers 
have been seen licm. To make tbe 
descent after crossing the Ijl^d of the 
river, a wood is passea, and .some steps 
are reached, out in the rock by a Rajah 
haU a. century ago. ' 

. Tlie Quera of Gorsoppa, called by tho 


Portuguese tho Re/inlm da Pimento, or 
Pepper Queen, was a great dignitary in 
the 17th century. Her subjects were 
chietly Jains, by whom tho neaiest 
village to the falls is at present almost 
entirely inhabited. Among the ruins 
of the city are tw'o oj’diuary Jain 
temples. 1 nrough the^ank and mxuri- 
aiit vegetation you can plainly make 
out the streetvS and‘even the houses. 

■107 m. Mangalore, tho capital of 
S. Kanara, in the Madras Presidency. 
The anchorage is 2 in. from the shore. 
Hoailii'i'o, 1 .^ 1 '. e.'u'h boat. Pop. 32,000. 
Mangalore is .scjiarated from tlie sea by a 
backwater formed by the junction of two 
streams. In tlie i-aius tlieserivcrs, which 
How round two sides of a peninsula on 
■w'hicli the towm and cantonment of Man¬ 
galore stand, bringdown a large quantity 
of water, and they are. then navigable for 
boats of some burthen to a eonsider- 
alde distance inland. In the dry 
season there is but little current in 
oil her, exeiqit that caused by the in- 
Ihicnee of tho tide, which flows to about. 

9 or 10 m. from tlicir mouth, 'fhe 
banks of these rivers are high aud 
steep, aud ai'c, where the soil permits, ■ 
planted with cocoa-nut trees, or laid 
out in gardens aud ricc-Iielda. At the 
back of the present landing-place the 
groat bazaar comjneiices, and sti’etchos 
K. on tho edge of the backwater 
about 4 111 . Tlio ge.ne'ral appearance of 
Mangalore from tlie sea is pieturesipie. 
I'lie. houses are detached, iiarticularly 
tlio.so towards the N., on separate 
hills, v. lieiieo an exlensive view is to be 
had, while the thick wood.s add much 
to the beauty of the place. In aueient 
times Mangalore wa^i a place of vciy 
groat commerce. Ibn Batuta, in the 
middle of the 14th century, s[»eak.s of 
4000 Mohammedan meieliants as re¬ 
sident there. Forbes spealcs of it, in 
1772, as tlie principal seafKiit; in the 
dominions of Haidar ’Ali, and well 
situated for eornmeroe. Moreover, 
botli Haidar’s and Tiini's shiji-s of war 
were built at Mangalore, of tho fine 
teak produced on the riopes of the 
|;hats. But in the last forty years con- 
• siderable changes have taken place in 
thd harbour, which, commercially, 
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have much injured it. Tliese olian^es ants, and is a municipality and mili- 
in the harbour appear to have origin- tary station. D.B. good. Thecauton- 
ated, XU the first place, from an opening ment is on a jutting jtirtion of land, 
having been cut by the natives through which forms the N. W. side of the bay. 
a nan’ow part of the back sand to the Near the end of this is a proinontory, 
N. of the present outlet, to pennit the on ivhich stands the fort built by the 
escape of the freshes in the river, which Poi-tuguese. This, since its acquisition 
had caused alarm in consequence of an by the English, has lieen improved and 
unusual lise. The sea entered the cut, strengthened. The clifis are from 30 
and has formed an extensive and per- ft. to 60 ft. high here, with piles of 
maiient opening. Mangalore was most rocky boulders at their feet. The 
gallantly defended hy Col. Camjibell bungalows of the officers arc most of 
of the 42d from May 6th 1782 to them built on the edge of these cliffs, 
January 30th 1783, wdth a garrison of and enjoy a cooling soa-breoze. Farther 
1850 men, of whom 412 were English inland, and in the centre of thocanton- 
soldiers, against Tipii’s whole army meiit, arc the Chunh^ magazine, and 

(see Wilks, vol. ii. p. 460-86). EnglLsh burial-ground, contiguous to 

Mangalore may be called a miniature one anotlior. The I’ortngncsc Chui’ch, 
Bombay, from the variety of natioiiali- once the V<*rtugueso factory, is close to 
tics to be mot—Europeans, Indo-Portu- tlic .sea. The climate of Cannannore is 
guesc. East Indians, I’arsis, jffoguls, mild, equable, and roniarkahly healthy. 
Arabs, Sidls, Konkanis, Majalahs, Tlic town is surrounded hy snuall hills 
Kanaveso, and 'raniulians. The ver- and nanoirV valleys. Clumps of cocoa- 
nacular of the place, however, is Tuluva, nut trees form one of the chavactcristic 
a dialect of Kauarese. features of the jilace. The Portuguese 

The (7er//wf» J/m/oa at Mangalore is had a fort hero as earl}'' as 1505. 
worthy of a visit. Various iudiisiries They were expelled hy the Dutch, 
and trades are 1auglit~])riu1.ing, book- who subsequently sold the place to a 
binding, earjKuiliy, tile inaimfacliirc, Mapilah family, in whioh the succos- 
fttc. Tliom are two colleges, affiliated sion goes on in the female line.^ The 
tothoMadrasCuiversity,—thoCovcni- territoiy consists only of the town and 
nicnt College and the Jesuit College of the countiy for .about 2 in. round, for 
St. Aloysius. which an annual nnit of 14,000 rs. 

A recent traveller says: “ Wo saxv is ]>aid ; hut the sovereignty of the 
an oxhihiiiou of the prodnets of this Laccadive. Islands also belongs to the 
district. The. description of Marco Polo Rajali of Ctannamiove, In 1768 'Ali 
will answer e«(ually at the [(resent day. Ihijah, the then ruling chief, readily 
He says : ‘There is in this kingdom a suhinitted to Haidar ’AH, and joined 
great quantity of pe.ppcr, and ginger, him on his invading Malabar. In the 
and cinuanum, and of nuts cif India, war with Tipu, in 1783, it was occu- 
They also inaiiufacturo very delicate [(icd by tlui English ; but on the. 
and beautiiul buckrams. They also coue.lnsiou of [)e;ice next year it xvas 
bring hither cloths of silk and gfdd, restored to the Mafiilah chief. It 
also gold and silver, cloves and spike- soon, however, fell into the hands of 
Hard, and other lino spices for which Tipu, from whom it was wi-ested by 
there is a demand here.^ ” General Ahercromby. 

There is an obelisk in the Bminl- 

gi'oatvd to the memory of Brigadier- 497 ra. Tellicherry. Anchorage IJ 
General Carnac, who died here aged xtx. from shore. Boat liire 14 aixs. per 
eighty - four, in 1806. He was second boat. D.B. good. Pop. about 26,000. 
in command to Clive at the battle of The native town lies low, yet tlje sitna- 
Plassey. tion isc picturesque, l)eing backed by 

woodecT hills, interspci-sed with valleys 
484 m. Cannauaore. Anchorage 2 and w'atei'ed by a line river. It is 
m. from shore. Boat hire 14 ans. eac]ji considered very healthy ; Forbes calls 
passenger-boat. It has 26,000 inhabit- it the Montpellier of India.; but, deli- 
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cate Europeans suffer from the damp- settlement at Mah4 dates from 1722, 
ness of the climate. There is a reef of hut it wa.s taken by the English under 
rocks which firms a natural break- Major Hector Muni'o in 1761. Tlie 
water. Within there is sufficient Peace of Paris, in 1763, gave it back to 
depth of water for a ship of 600 tons tlie French, but it was retaken by the 
to ride at anchor. As the wind and English in 1779, and in 1793 the British 
cun'ent prevail veiy much from the establishment at Tellioherry moved to 
N.W. during w'bat is called the S.W. Mahe ; but Ibe place being re.stoi’cd to 
monsoon, the water is not so smooth the French in 1815, tbeSnglish officials 
upon the beach immediately opj)Osite returned to Tcllicl^rry. Mah^ pos- 
this reef as it is a little to the S. of it. .se.s.sc.s all the institutions of a republic— 
In 1781 II. M. ship fiu 2 w.rh of seventy- manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, mnni- 
four guns w'as lost here. The Fort, cipal and local councils, representation 
which Forbes s])caks of as “largo and at the Cmiscil-G4n6ral, which sits at 
well gan’isoned, ” is built on a rising Pondicherry, and in the chanibera in 
ground close i*) the sea, and i.s .about Franco by a senator and a deputy, 
40 ft. above its lov'd. The whole of who in practice, however, are al\?ays 
the N.W. side of the citadel is oeoupicil ie.sidents in France. The Adniinis- 
by a lofty building, the upper im-t of trafeur i.s appointed from Lome. lie 
which is now the District Judge’s rc|)resents the central, and the Maire 
Court and oflkws, while the lower i)art the local Government. They do not 
forms the jail. always agree. 

The OnrdamomJi of Waiand, which 

ai-e mostly exported from TelliehciTy, 536 in. Calicut sta. if. The tenniuns 
are reckoned the best in the world, of the S.W. branch of the Madras 
The seed ripens in Sept. Excellent Ibiilway. Poi). 1881, 67,000; 1891, 
saiidal-w'ood is also exported. 'I'lie 66,000. Gootj D.B., al.so two hotels. 
English factoiy at Tdlicherry, which Anchorage 2 m.Jrom shore. Boats 2^ 
was established chiefly for the [)iir- I’s. each. 

chase of pepper and cardamoms, wa.s Buchanan (vol. ii. p. 474) .says : 
first opened in 1683, under orders from “The ]>iopHr name of this ])lacc is 
the Presidency of Surat. In 1708 the Oolicodn. When Chevuman Penimal 
Ea.st India Coin[»any obtained from had divided Malabar among his noble.s, 
the Chei'ikal Rnjah a gi-ant of the Fort, and had no priucij){ility remainijig to 
In 1782 Haidar ’Ali attacked the bestow on tbe ancestor of the 7’anhuri, 
place, but was com}>o,llo<l by the he gave that chief bis sword, with all 
vigorous ^lly of the garrison nmler the tcvrilovy in which a cock crowing 
Major Abington to raise the siege. at a small temple here could be beard. 

Tbe coasting-steamers do not touch This f'jrmed ilu' original dominions of 
at Mah^ (pep. 8000), as it is only five the Tamuri, and was called Colicodu, 
miles from Tcllieherry. ■ Mahe, derived or the cock-crowing.” The native town 
tvon\Mahi, “a fish,"a dependent ten'i- i.s4mt little Jibovc the level of the sea. 
toiy of 2 sq.m.,belongs to the Frenclj,— There, is a long bazaar with numerous 
their only possession on tbe W. coast, small cross streets leading from it. To 

Mah6 is finely situated on high tbe S., stretching to tbe right, is tlic 
ground overlooking tbe river, the cn- Majiilah quarter, where are many 
trance of which is clo.scd by rocks, mosques. On tbe N.W. i.s the J^ortu- 
Ouly small craft can pass the bar in guese quarter, with a R, C. Church 
safety, and that only in fair u'eatlier ; and a large tank; also the Colleetcir’s 
but the river is navigable for boats to Ciitcborry and the lines and paradc- 
a considerable distance inland. On a ground of a detachment of Native 
high hill some way off is seen f^^ic Ger- liifantiy. The jail is also in the Por- 
man Mission House of tbe Basel Mis- tuguese quarter. To tbe N. of tlie jail 
siouaries at Cliombala. . From this hill is |lie old burial-ground, which is close 
there is a beautiful view of the wooded tp the jiicr. Here is interred Henry 
^moiitttains* of Wainad, The French valeutine Conolly, collector and inagis- 
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trate of Malaliar, who was murdei’ed on 
the 11th September 1856, There was 
a dispute among the Mapilah respecting 
some land, and some of these lanatics 
resolved to saciiiice the man who had 
decided against them. A band of these 
assassins burst in upon him and stabbed 
him to death. They then went off to 
Mallapuram, the headquarters of tliis 
turbulent sect. Aw express w'as sent 
off to the troops at Cannannore, and 
they wore in Calicut ne4t day. They 
then proceeded to Mallapuram, where 
the Sepoys were rc})ulsed by tlie 
Ma])ilahs, and it was necessary to 
bring down Euroj)ean soldiers. The 
resistance of the rebels was then 
speedily overcome. M r. H. V. Coiiolly 
was brother of Arthur Conolly who 
jwrislied at Buklmra. The oldest in- 
scri[)tion tliat ciin now be read is to 
Richard Harrison, who died on the 
14th April 1717. Facing the sea arc 
the houses of the Eui'Op(>nu gentry and 
tlie custom lioiise, and also the club. 
There is a great ap])carance of neatness 
and comfort in tlio houses even of the 
very j)Oor about thift locality. The 
cantonment and the collector’s resi¬ 
dence are 2 m. N. of Ibc town, on a 
hill. 

At Calient, on the 11 ih of May 
1498, arrived the adventnrous Vasco 
da (raiiia, ton montlns and two days 
after his dei«irt,ure from Lisbon. It 
then contained many noble buildings, 
especially a Erabman temple said to 
have been not infeiior to the greate^st 
monastery in I’ortugal. The native 
Rajah, the Taniurin, was called Zmnor- 
in by Euro}>eau writers. This jiriuce 
once niled over an e.\t('nsive ^erritoi^, 
hut his successors are uow stipendiaries 
of the English fJovernmeut. In 1509 
the Mareehal of Portugal, Don Fer¬ 
nando Coutinho, made an attack on 
(’alicut with 3000 men, l)ut was him¬ 
self slain and bis forces repulsed with 
great loss. In 1510 Albuquei-qne 
landed, burnt tlio town, and plundered 
the palace, but was eventually jmt to 
iliglit, aiul was obliged to sail away 
with great loss. In 1513 the Rajah 
concluded a peace with the Portnguete, 
and pennitted them to build a fortifie4 
factory. In 1616 an English fiiictory 


was established at Caliout. In 1695 
Captain Kidd the pimte ravaged the 
port. In l766 Hai«®ar 'Ali invaded 
the country, and the Rajah, finding 
that his offers of submission would lie 
in vain, barricaded himself in his 
palace, and setting fire to it, perished 
in the flames. Haidar was soon called 
off to the WOT in Arcot, and the 
territory of the Rajah of Calicut re¬ 
volted, but was re-coiiquei'ed in 1773 
by Mysore. In 1782 the victors w’cre 
expelled by the English, and in 1789 
Tipu again overran the couiitiy, and 
laid it waste with fire and swoi-d. 
Many women were hanged with their 
infants round their necks ; others were 
trampled ^iidcr the feet of elophaiita. 
Tlie cocoa-nut and sandal trees were 
cut down, and the plantations of 
j)ep|icr were torn up by the roots. The 
town was almost entirely demolished, 
and the materials carried to Nellore, 
6 ni. to the S.E., to build a -fort and 
town called FarrukJuiImi, “ Fortunate 
City.” Tlic next year, however, Tipn’s 
general was totally defeated and taken 
prisoner with 900 of his men by the 
IJritisli, who captured the so-called 
“Fortuiiiite City”; and in 1792 the 
whole territoiy was ceded to the 
English (lovcrnmcut. Since that time 
the connti-y has gradually recovered 
itself. It IS .said that two ])illar3 of 
the old palace in which Da Gama wa.s 
received still remain, as well aa'a portico 
and some traces of a ten-ace, and 
houses for Bralimaiis. It is said the 
Portuguese leader knelt down on his 
way to some Hindu idols, taking tliem 
for distortc<l images of Catholic saints. 
“Perhaps they may be devils,” said 
one of the .sailors. “?fo matter,” said 
another, “I kneel before them and 
wonshi]) the true God.” The noble 
avenue wbicli leads to the ruins of the 
old ])al{i.co leads also to the new, which 
is a low tasteless building. Tlie French 
have still a lodge at Calicut, in which 
is one solitary watcliman. Cotton 
cloth, originally imjiorted from this 
town, f^rives from it its name of cnJfico. 

Beypur, near the month of the Bey- 
pur river, 6 m. S. of Calicut, was 
formerly the tenninus of tlie Madras 
Railway on the west coast; and qias- 
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sengers had to cross a wide estuary by 
boat and then travel by road to Cali¬ 
cut ; but in 189(JHho line was diverted 
some miles N. of Beypur, and extended 
to Calient, and Beypur abandoned as a 
railway station, 'fhe rortumicse estab¬ 
lished a factory (Kalyau) heic, but it 
failed. Tipu selected it as the site of 
the capital of Malabar, but hardly a 
vestige of its sliorl-livcd iiiipoiUuiw; 

has survived. In 1797 sawmills, in 
1805 a canvas factory, in 1848 iron¬ 
works, and still later, slii[)-building 
work.s were started at lleypui-, but all 
from one cause or another have failed. 
Iron ore and a sort of lignite both 
exist in the immediate vicinity. The 
teak grown on the ghats tg tlic E. is 
iloatcd down to Beypur for exportation. 
A few miles from the town lies the site 
of b’erokh (“Tij)u’s City”), and 5 m. E. 
is Chniaporaoilxi (“Eield of Death”), 
remai'kaljlo for its ancient stone cii’cles 
and monumeuis (see Trans. Lin. Soc. 
Bombay, vol. iii. p. 324), resembling 
tlie croinleclis of Salem and Coimb.'itore, 
and called by the natives kndcL-l'idlu, 
or “umbrella stones.” 

627 m. Narakal. Anchorage 3 ni, 
from the shore. Boat hire l| r. each 
boat. The hamlbook of the British 
India Steam Navigation Com[iany says: 
“Tbi.s port, which is 6 in. N. of Cocliin, 
is not allcetcd by the S.W. monsoon, 
and is therefore a regular poi-t of call 
during that season, w’hon passengers 
who land Llicrc can proceeil by back¬ 
water to stations on the Madras llaih 
way,” The place ow’es its advantages 
to a bank wliich stretebea about 2J| m. 
seaward, and is 4 m. long. Within 
this vessols can run in the worst of the 
S. W. monsoon when ^1 oilier ports on 
the coast are, closed. 

637 m. Cochin (A'uc/u&rt»«fiir).)^c D.B. 
fair. Anchorage 1^ m, from tlio shore. 
Boat liire 1 ^ r. per boat two persons. 
Cop. 16,000. Weekly .stcamor to 
Colombo. It belongs to the English, 
though it gives name to a sma|£> native 
principality extending over the adjacent 
teiTitory, and yv&a formerly the capital' 

tlie Bajali. ‘ The Resident of Travan- 
^or9.*is aliSo Resident of Coohin, and 


there is an Anglican bishop of both 
places. 

The tow'u is situate at the N. extiem- 
ity of a spit of land about 12 rii. long, 
and 1 m, to 1^ m. wide. It is almost 
insulated by inlets of sea and estuaries 
of streams flowing from the W. ghats. 
Indeed, the backwater is of such extent 
as to be of paramouut importance to 
lliu pltioc, and to supply iu a gioat 
degree the place of a harbour. This 
backwater extihds S. nearly to Kayan 
Kulam, and N. about -10 in, to Cbaitw'a. 
E. it has several branches, and W. it 
communicates with the sea by three 
estuaries, at Cliaitwa, Cranganore, anc 
Cochin. It is very shallow in many 
places, more particidarly in the N. jiart 
of the Cliaitwa branch, but between 
the inlets at Cranganore and Coohin, 
and Cochin and Alapalli, it is at all times 
navigable, both for passage and cargo- 
boats. It shoals, however, from Alapalli 
to the bar of Ivika near Kayan Kulam. 
During the rains every ]iart is navig¬ 
able, ilat-bottonied boats or canoes being 
employed. The backw'ater is aflectcu 
by the tides, whi(^h rise about 2 ft., and 
flow at the rate of 2.^ m. an hour. 
Cochin is tlio only port S. of Bombay 
in which large shi[>s can be built. In 
1820-21 three frigat,es were built here 
for the Royal Navy. Smaller vessels 
for the Indian Navy have likewise, been 
built, and some merchant ships. 

In ir»00 the Portnguc.se adventurer 
Cabral, afto; having cannonaded Cali¬ 
cut, landed at Cochin and met with a 
IVicinily reception Fi'om tlie Rajali, a 
reluctant vassal of the Zamoriu. 
Cabral returned to PovtiigJil with a 
c«#go of *l)C[)j)cr, and vvas tbllow'cd by 
luaii da Nova Castelilo. In 1502 
Vasco da Gama on his second voyage 
came to Cochin, and established .* 
factory. In 1503 Albuquerque, the 
Portngne.se admiral, arrived just in 
time to succour the Cochin Rajah, who 
was besieged by the Zamoriu iii the 
island of Vypin. He built the Cochin 
fort, called “Maniicl Kolati,” the first 
European fort in ludia, just live years 
after Da Gama had anived on the 
Mfulabar coast. Albuque]^ue returned 
|o Portugal, leaving Cochin miarded by 
only 4a few hundred men under Duarte 
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Pacheco, when the Zamorin with a large 
host invaded tlie country by land and 
sea. Pacheco with his bravo baud of 400 
men hnnly resisted all tlio attacks of 
the Zamorin, and at last forced him to 
retreat tp Calicut. In 1505 Francisco 
Almeyda, the firet Portuguese viceroy of 
India, camo to Cochin with a large 
fleet, and was in 1.510 succeeded by 
Albuquftrqiie. CHi Christmas Day 1524 

Da Gama died here, ajid was buried, 
according to Correa, whose narrative is 
the most tnistwoi-thy, in the principal 
chaj^cl of the Franciscan monastery, 
now used as the English church. Ills 
body was afterwards (1538) removed to 
Portugal. Ill 1530 .St. Francis Xavier, 
the apostle of the Indies, preached in 
these }>arts and made many converts. 
In 1557 the church of .Santa Cniz wa.s 
consecrated as the catliedral of a bishop. 
In 1577 tlic Society of Jesus pnblislied 
at Cochin the first book printed in 
India. In 1585 Cochin ap])ears to 
have been visited by tlie English 
traveller Ralidi Fitch, with his baml 
of adventurers. In 1016 the English, 
under Keeling, engfiged to assist the 
Zamorin in attacking Cochin, on an 
understanding that .an Englisli factory 
was to be established there. These 
relations were, liowever, broken off, and 
the factory was built some years later 
with the con.sent of the. Portuguese. 
In 1663 the towui and fort were cap¬ 
tured from the Poriugueso )>y tlie 
Dutch, .and the English retired to 
Poiiani. TJie Dutch greatly improved 
the place and its trade., building sub¬ 
stantial ]ionse.s after the European 
fashion, and erecting (piay^j, etc. ^lu 
1776 the State of Cochin was subjugated 
by Haidar. In 1792 Tipu ceded the 
.sovereignty to the British. In 1796 
it Avas taken hy the British from the 
Dutch, and in 1806, or, aceoi-ding to 
another account, in 1814, the forlilica- 
tion.s were, hy command of fJoveniment, 
hlown up with gunpowder. The cxjdo- 
sion threw down or shattered all the 
best houses, and most of the Dutch 
families who could altbrd it loft. 

Cochin is remarkable as the^ resi¬ 
dence of the black and Uve whUe t^ws, 
who inhabit the suburbs of Kalvati 
and Mottanchcri, which extend Ubout ^ 


m. along the backwater to the S.E. 
of the town. In Mottancheri there is 
a large hut not very handsome Kotamm, 
or pmace, of the Bajah, and close to it is 
the synagogue of the white Jews, or 
Jews of Jerusalem, wlm are .said to 
have arrived in India at a much more 
recent date than the black Jews, whoso 
residence dates from time immemprial. 

The white Jews inhabit the upper part 

of JeAVs’ Toavu, the black Jews the lower 
jAart. There are also a gi’cat number 
of black Jews in the interior, their 
principal towns being Iritur, Pamr, 
Chenotta, and Mulch. There is every 
reason for believing tliat the black Jews 
Averc ostfiblisbcd at Cranganore in the 
3d or 4tlo century A.n. They po.saess 
a copper grant from tlie Brahman 
Prince of Malabar, conferring the said_ 
place u]Kill thorn, and dated 388 A.D., 
or, according to Ilamilton, 490. People 
boro are subject to eutaiieons diseases, 
and e.si)ecially elephantiasis, Avbich is 
sometimes called tJio Cochin leg. 

There i.s an interesting scot of Chris¬ 
tians at Cochin—the Nazaranis. They 
are often termed Nestorians, though 
they thcin.selves do imt accept the name. 
They fi.sci'ibo their conversion to the 
pj'eaching of 8t. Thomas, and until the 
arrival of the l’oj‘tugue.sc tliey Avere a 
united church, holding a simple faith. 
About 350 they were Joined hy a 
colony of Syiian Christians, Avho are 
said to li<avc landed at Malabar; and in 
the 9th and lOtb centuries more camo 
from llagilad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem. 
As early as the 9th century they Avere 
high in favourAvitli the Rajah of Travan- 
core. Eventually they hccamo inde¬ 
pendent .and elected a sovereign of 
their own; though subsequently 
they had to acknowledge the. siijn-enmcy 
of the Cochin Rajah, they still preserved 
many of their privileges. 

Tlie Portuguese, under Va.sco da 
Gama, tried to bring them into the 
fold of Rome, and to extirpate the 
Nestoriau heresy, wliicli iiatuntlly took 
film root in a community recruited 
from vllio neighhouihood of Persia and 
Turkish Arabia. Tlic Dutch put an 
end to this persecution, an,d sn])ported 
the Syrian Christians,'who in 1653 sent 
to Antioch for a bishop. ' He, hu his 
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arrival, was put to death by the Portu¬ 
guese. Wlieii the rule of the Porriiguese 
ceased they werS’ left with a divided 
Church. From that date to the be¬ 
ginning of the present century the 
Church, by schisms nnit asunder,” 
was administered partly by native 
bishops and partly by bishops from 
Syria; and to tliis day tliere are two 
bishops amongst them, one, Mar Diony¬ 
sius, who head.s the non-reformei-s, 
and another. Mar Athaiira-sius, ot thft 
party of reform. They number some 
300,000 in all, an<l hold mu.st tena¬ 
ciously to differences of doctrine, such 
as divided the early Ghri.stian Church, 
and such as no\vaday.s excite a merely 
acjwieiiiical interest. At iincseut the 
Syrian and Roman Catholic .services 
arc performed at times in the same 
clmreh. They are a peaceful aud well- 
ordered people, on good terms with the 
Goveriiineut, be it Hritisb or native, on 
the eoa.st, and they retain, in their 
internal e(!Oiiomy, many interesting 
forms and ceremonies relating to the 
time when they were governed by a 
hing, who was recognised as .such by 
the nativp kings of the coast. 

769 ni, Eolachel {CoIarM)^ D.IJ. 
A very ancient ]»ort, again rising into 
some importance, in the Travaneore 
state ill the cxlremc south of India. 
It is probably the Kolwjt of Strabo. 
Some centuries ago it was oocujticd by 
the Danes. 

87S m. Tuticorin sta.,3#c D.lk, ter¬ 
minus of S. Indian Illy., -143 m. from 
Madras by rail. A municipal and com- 
mereial town, exporting large ipiantilies 
of cotton, colTce, corm cattle, etc. ; 
pop. 27,000. The anchorage is 5 m. 
from the shore. ra.ssenger.s aio con¬ 
voyed to aud from the stcamei’s of tl.e 
Brit. Ind. S. N. Co. in their steam- 
launch. Fare 2 rs. each. There is 
a weekly steamer hence to Colombo 
(Rte. 33). 

Tlie place was famous for its pearl- 
fishery, which extended from* Cape 
Comorin to the Painban Channel. 
Caesar Frederick, who visited India 
1663-81, tells us that the fishing 
begin* in March or April, aud lasts 


fifty days. It is never in the same 
spot during tAvo conaeoutive years ; but 
Avhen the season approaches, good divers 
are sent to examine where tlie greatest 
number of oystei-s are to be found, aud 
Avhen they have settled that jioint, a 
village is built of stone opjiosito to it, 
should there have been no village there 
])i‘eviou.sly, and an influx*of peojilo and 
of the nccesBaries of Mfe follows. The 
fishers and divers are mostly native 

Christians. Owing to the deepening of 

the Pamban Cbanuel, tliesc banks no 
longer produce the pearl-oysters in 
remunerative (juantities, but eba,nk 
sbells are still found and exported to 
Bengal. 

The S.P.G. have a Mis.siou-house 
here, and liave also charge of Caldwell 
CoUc-ge and a Training School. 

Small schooners sail twice or thrice 
a Avock from Tuticorin to Ceylon, 
whence a passjige imiy be bad in a small 
steamer to tin* c-oast ojiposite Bames- 
waram ; and the temiile at the latter 
})lace may thence be visited in a boat, 
or a boat may be hired at Tuticorin 
to go to Raincswarain direct. It is, 
however, often iin[)ossible to land at 
Riuuo.sAvaram on account of the surf, 
'riic temples there arc, hoAA’ever, Avell 
Avorth seeing. 
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ROUTJ5 29 

Maduas to Uanoalork anj) My.sonis 

Madra.s to, 42 m., Arkonam June. sta. 
(see Rte. 22). 

65 m. Arcot sta. {Aro-hulu, “.six 
forests ”) mentioned by Ptolemy. The 
town is 5 m. S. of the railway station 
and*-across the Palar riArer. Jianijict, 
tl)R civil station aud residence of the 
Europ^ns, is 8 m. from the railway 
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before the river is crossed. The place 
has ceased to be a military station. 

On approaching the town a small 
pagoda is reached and portions of tlie 
town-wall, which was a massive stmc- 
tnrc of red brick. It was blown up 
with guniiowder, but the foundations 
remain, and huge fragments are seen 
solid OB rock?. Continuing the same 
course along the bank of the Palar, 
after i ro. tiie IVellii Gate is reached, 
which is the only one that remains 
so far uninjured that it is possible 
to form an idea of what the fortifica¬ 
tion was. Above the gate is VUve's 
room. Much of the moat is now ii.sed 
for growing rice. Ib'tnrning to the 
Delhi Gate, take a road w'liich leads 
S. from it into the heart of the old 
tow'n. After ^ in. the Taluk Ouicherry 
is reached, a ])i'etty building erected in 
1874. After pa.ssing this building, tuni 
to the E. and cross a very broad moat, 
w'hichsurrounded the citadel, and isnow 
dry, with ti'ees growing in it. Here arc 
tw'o small taiik.s, which once had foun¬ 
tains in the centre. The water \Yas raised 
into them by wheels turned by cle- 
diaiits. The water for the tanks was 
irouglit from a large reservoir near the 
Nawab’.s italacc. Near this is the Mnk- 
huah, or Tomb of Sn'adcdu'Hah Khan. 
In the same enclosure is the Jumma 
Mmjid. The tomb lias a stone inscrtcil 
over the door w ith au inscription, which 
says that tlm Nawab died 1733 A.n. 

W. of the Jimuua Miisjid is theranfcd 
Palace of the Natrabs of the Carnatic, 
on a mount overlooking the large lake 
called the Nawab’.s Tank. The walls 
of the durbar-room ai-e still standing. 
Opposite is the Kali Alu^v\ or Black 
Mo.S(}ue, and near the palace is tlio tomb 
of a Moliamuicdan ascetic, Shah Khizr 
Laiigotbund, with a i-alher handsome 
dome. To the W. i.s the inostpie of 
Fakir Muhammad. Near it is a tomb, 
ap]iaveiitly unfinished, in which >vas 
laid the body of the Nizam Nasir Jang, 
murdered by the Nawab of Kadapa on 
5th December 1750. It wa.s shortly 
afterw'ards I’einoved to Haidarabacl. 
Just across the road is the tomb of 
Tipu Auliya, or Saint Tipu, of bijck, 
whitewashed. In the W. wall is a 
stone with an inscription, whi^ sa^s 


that Sa’adatnllah Khan erected this 
tomb for Tipu, who was a man of God. 
Whether Tipu Sulta,u got his name 
from this .saint, or, as wflks says, from 
aAvoi-d signifying “tiger,” is doubtful. 

History. 

Arcot derives its name from Ara- 
kadu, “six forests,” where six Kishis, 
or holy men, dwelt. Adondai, who 
conquered Tondamandalam in 1100 
A.D., drove out the aborigines from 
these forests, and built various temples 

there. These went to min, and the 
place again became desolate, till Hindus 
caiuo from Peiiukonda and built a fori 
there. Zu'lfakav Khan, Auraiigrib's 
general, took Gingi in 1098 A.n., and 
made DaRd Khan Governor of Arcot, 
under which dLstvict Gingi was included. 
This officer colonised the conntiy witk 
Mohammedans. Until 1712theMohain- 
niedan governors resided at Gingi, when 
Ba’adatu’llah Khan, who first took the 
title of Nawab of the Carnatic, made 
An;ol his ca])ital. Arcot, how'cver, is 
chiefly know'ii to us for the glorious 
capture .and defence of it by Ca])t. Clive, 
who here laid the founnation of his 
great celebrity. Wlien the French and 
Chanda Saliib besieged Trichiuopoly 
in 175J, Clive led au expedition against 
Arcot ill order to divert a part of the 
enemy from the siege. Clive had with 
him only 200 English, with 8 officers, 
6 of whom liad. never before hcen in 
action ; ho had also 300 Sepoys and 3 
field-)lieees. With this small force he 
left Madras on the 20th of August, and 
arrived at Coiiieveram on the 29tli. 
Hei'e he learned that the garrison of 
Arcot amounted to 1100 men. On the 
Slst he arrived within 10 m. of Arcot, 
and mai'chcd ob through a tremendous 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
llie enemies’ spies reported the sawj 
frmd with which the English advanced 
under such circumstances, and this 
made such an impression on the gam- 
son that they abandoned tlie fori. On 
the 4th of September Clive marched 
out against the garrison, who had taken 
up a jibsition at Timeri, a fori 6 m. S. 
of Arcot. The enemy retreated to the 
hills, and the English returned to the 
fort, but marched out agqju a second 
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time on the Gtli, and drove the enemy 
from a tank near Timeri, where they 
had ensconced iJiemsclves. After ten 
days the enemy, wlio by reinforcements 
had grown to .3000 men, encamped 
within 3 m. of Arcot, where they were 
attacked at 2 a.m. on the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember by Clive, and utterly ronted. 
Two 18-pounders despatched from 
Madras had now nearly l eaclied Clive, 
who sent out all the men he had, ex¬ 
cept 30 Europeans and 60 Sepoys, to 
bring them in. During this emergency 

tlie enemy attacked Arcot, liut were 

signally repulsed, (ilianda Sahib iiow' 
sent 4000 men from Trichhiojioly 
under his son Kajuh Stdiih, who entered 
the town of Arcot on the 23<i of Seji- 
teniber. On the 21th Clive sillied from 
the citadel, and fought a desperate 
battle wdtli Rajah Salnh’s force. On the 
26th Miu-taza ’Ali bmuglit 2000 men 
from Vellore to join Rajah Sahib. Clive’s 
situation now appeared desperate: 
“The fort was more tli.'Ui 1 in. in cir¬ 
cumference” (Oriiio, book iii. [>. 198); 
“the walls were iu many places ruin¬ 
ous ; the rampart too mirrow to .admit 
the firing of artillery ; the parapet low 
and slightly built; several of the htwers 
wore dewiyed, and none of them callable 
of rctseiving more than one ])iece of 
cannon ; the ditch was iu most places 
foldable, in others dry, anti in some 
choked up ; there was between the foot 
of the wails and the ditch a s]iace about 
10ft. broad, intended fora fausse-braye, 
but this had no jiarapct at the scarp of 
tlie ditch. The fort hail two gates, 
one to the N.W., the other to the E,, 
both of which w’cve large piles of 
masonry projecting 40 ft. beyond the 
walls, and the passage from these gates 
was, instead of a drawbridgi;, a large 
causow'ay crossing the ditch. The gar- 
lisoii had from their anival employed 
themselves indefatigably.to remove and 
repair as many of those ii>conveiiieneos 
and defects as the smallness of their 
numbers could attend to. They had 
endeavoured to bum dawn several of 
the nearest houses, but without success; 
for these having no woodwork if their 
construction, excepting the beams 
which supported the ceiling, resisted 
the blaze.. Of these houses tlic enemy’s 


infantry took possession, and licgan to 
fire upon the rampai'ts, and wounded 
several of the garrison before night, 
when they retired. At mhluight En¬ 
sign Glass was sent wdth 10 men and 
some barrels of guppowder to blow up 
two of the houses which most annoyed 
the fort. This party were let down 
by ropes over the walls, and entering 
the houses w'ithout being discovered, 
made the explosion, ^Init with so little 
skill that it did not produce the in¬ 
tended efiect; at their retuni the rope 

by wliicli Ensign Glass was getting into 

the fort broke, and lie w as by the fall 
rendered inca])able of further duty ; so 
that, at the bcgiuinng of the siege, the 
ganisou was disiirivcd of the sciwices 
of 4 of the 8 officers who set out on the 
c.xix'.dition, and the i roops lit for duty 
were diminished to 120 Euroiieans and 
200 Sc])oys; these were besieged by 
150 Eiiropeaiis, 2000 Sepoy.s, 3000 
cavalry, and 500 peons.” 

Macaulay says: “During fifty days 
the siege went on. During fifty days 
the young captain maintained the 
defeuee witli a firmness, vigilance, and 
ability w'hicli would have done honour 
to the oldest marshal iu Eiiro])e. The 
l)i-cacli, however, iiici'cased day by day. 
'I’hc garrison began to feel the pressiii’e 
of hunger. Under such eircumstaiices 
any troops, so scantily provided with 
officers, might have been ex])ected to 
show signs of iiisubordination ; and 
the danger wais peculiarly great in a 
force composed of men dillcring w’idcly 
from each other iu extraction, colour, 
language, mannev,s, and religion. But 
the devotion of the little band to its 
chief sur])*s&ed anything that is related 
of the ’ronth Legion of Cie-sar, or the 
Old Guard of Napoleon. The Sejioys 
came to Clive, not to complain of their 
scanty fare, but to propose that all the 
grain should be given to the Eui opeaiis, 
who required more nourishment than 
the natives of Asia. Tlie thin grnel, 
they said, which was strained away 
from the rice, would suffice for them¬ 
selves. History contains no more 
touching insiauce of military fidelity, 
or of the inffucnce of a commanding 
miitd.” 

•It was now that the gallantry of 
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Clive’s defence so impressed the Ma- 
i-atha loader, Morari Kao, avIio was at 
tlie head of 6000 men, that he declared 
that ho hatl till then never believed 
that Englishmen could hghl, hut see¬ 
ing their spirit he was determined to 
help them, and he put his trooixs in 
motion. Tliis alarmed Rajah Sahib, 
and he detefmined to storm Arcot 
before succour ccmld arrive. He chose 
the great day or the Muhanam, and 
Clive, who was exhausted with fatigue, 
was.rouRed by the shouts of the enemy 
rushing to the attack, and was Instantly 
at his post. The struggle lasted about 
an hour; 400 of the assailants were 
killed, while the garrison lost four 
Europeans killed, and two Sepoys 
wounded. At 2 a.m. next morning 
the enemy abandoned their camp, into 
Vhich the garrison marched and brought 
off four guus, four mortars, aud a large 
ipiantity of ammunition. Thus ended 
on the 15th November this famous siege, 
and Clive, being reinforced by C/aptaiu 
Kilpatrick, mareliud out on the 19lh 
and took the fort of Timeri, and a few 
days after defeated a force of 1)00 
Ereneh, 2000 horse, and 2500 Sei»oys 
Avith four guns, and took Ami n itli 
Rajah Saliil»’s treasure-chest, aud much 
l)aggagc. 

In 1758 M. Lally got possession 
of the Fort of Arcot by bribing the 
Indian governor ; but in 1760 it was 
recaptured from the French by Colonel 
Coote. In 1780 Haidar ’Ali, after his 
victory at Conjeveram over Colonel 
Daillie, made liimself master of Arcot, 
.and strengthened the fortilicatiou.s, but 
Tijm abandoned it in 1788, and ordered 
the wall on two .sides to thrown 
down ; subscqiiontly (1803) it ])asscd 
into the lianas of tlie Hriti.sh along 
with the other possessions of the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic. 

80 m. Eatpadi sta. 

[Vellore is 4 m. S..of the rly. sta., 
on the opposite bank of the Palar riA'cr, 
which is vSjMinned by a fine brick bridge. 
Coverod vehicles drawn by ponies 
and light hullock-carts always »ect 
the train. But there is now a linOjipf 
rail from Villupuram to Nellow, with 


a station at Vellore, and another at 
Katpadi. 

The Fort of Vellor^ dates from the 
end of the 11th century. It was made 
over to Nar-sing Rajah, of Vijayaliagar, 
about 1500 A.u. It is surrounded by 
a deep ditch 200 ft. broad. The first 
thing to be noticed is a well about 80 
yds. jST.W, of the Assistant-Collector’s 
house. Into this well the bodies of 
the Europeans killed in the mutiny o 
1806 were throivn. Up to 1874 there 
were cannon placed round this well. 

The prmcliial object of Interest at 
Vellore is the /’m/orfo, which is one of^ 
the most remarkable in India, and has 
been restored by Government. It is 
sacred to .Talagandar Ishwara, “the 
god that*dwe]ls in water," i.e. Shiva, 
'rhere arc two dwarpals at the entrance 
of the gopura, of blue gianito, which* 
when struck emit a singularly metallic 
sound, llie figuros are seated. The 
<loor is very liandsome, of wood stiuhled 
with bosses of iron like lotus flowers. 
The entrance is under tlie gojnira, and 
its sides arc lined with [rilasters ovna- 
ineiited with circular medallions con¬ 
taining grtmps of figures. This 
go])uiu has seven stories, and is 100 ft. 
high. * It is tputo easy to ascend to the 
very top. After passing through the 
gopura, you have on your left at the 
distance of a few yards a stone pavilion 
calhid the Kalyan Mamiujiam, exquis¬ 
itely carved. On either si<lo of the 
steps by Avhicli you ascend iut«) the 
inandajiam are pillars, which are mono¬ 
liths, carved torepi-esent various animals 
and monsters (including the Simh, or 
Lion of the wSouth, rearing up, with a 
round stone iu its mouth), one above 
another in a way Avhich shows pro¬ 
digious labour aud gi'oit skill. In tlie 
poi'tico or ante-chamber is a wonder¬ 
fully carved ceiling, with a centre-piece 
representing a fniit, roundwhich pan'ots 
are clustered in a cirele, hanging by 
tlieir claws with their heads down 
towards th(^Trnit; also several richly 
carved pillaffl, all entirely different 
from each other. Opposite this raaii- 
dapauT, in the E. comer, is a well of 
pure water. A coiTidor runs round the 
enclosure, supported . by 'ninety-one 
pillars, all with carvingsoii them. .There 
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is a mandapam at each comer of the 
enclosure, but that above described is 
by far the inusll ornamental. In the 
gojnira itself is a slab with seventeen 
lines in the old Granthi Tamil, which 
has not yet been deciphered. Oppo.site 
the 0 opura is a long low buihling of 
gi’anite, the blocks being adjusted with 
the gi-eatest care. In this, no doubt, 
Ibrmoi ly was the adytum, but it is now 
so dark that iiotliiug can bo seen witli- 
out torches. Mr. Fergussoii {Ifist. of 
Arch, p, 370) says “the great cornice 
liero with its double Ilexures and its 
, little trellis-work of sui)poTts is not 
only Very elegant in form, Init one tif 
those marvel.*! of patient industry Kuob 
a.s are to be found hardly anywhere 
else. . . . The traditions of' the ])laco. 
assign the erection of tlio A'^cllore porch 
to the year IS.'SO, and though this is 
perlmi)S being too precise, it is not far 
from the truth." 

Around St. John’s Church are the 
inabals which have been the residence 
of the family and descendants of 'Hpu 
since 1802. There is a hue tank, in 
deepening wltich the relict’ funds in the 
famine of 1877 were expemled to the cx- 
t(!at of 6 U, 000 r,s. The Old Crtnfifnry is a 
little to the S.K. of the Fort, in tlio 
centre of the enclosure is a niagnifieent 
pipnl tree, and in the light-hand corner 
of the cemetery is a wallod-in enclosure 
with a low sarcophagus inscribed to 
the memory of Lic.uta. Po]thain and 
Eley and 80 soldiers of the 69th R<‘gt., 
who fell during the, mutiny of 1806. 

At the time of tlie mutiny, besides 
the 69th Regt., there were 6 eonijmnies 
of the 1st battalion of the Ist Regt. 
N.I., and the 2 d battalion of the 23d 
N.I. in the Fort, and the SeJ>oys inus- 
tei*ed IfjOO to the 370 Engli.sli soldiers. 
'Hie native officers led the Se]>oy 8 to the 
attack, and maintained a murderous 
discharge of musketry on the European 
barracks. Detachments were also told 
off to shoot the officers a.s they came 
out of their houses. Thus Col. Fan- 
court of the 69tli Avho commanded the 
whole gamson, was killed, (is wa.s 
Lieut.-Col. M'Keora, commatidihg the 
23d N.I. 13 officers were killed, and 
sevei^l En^isli conductors of ordnance 
' at ^eii'j^nouscs. In the barracks 


82 privates were killed, and 91 wounded. 
A few' officer's, who had successfully 
defended themselves in a house, forced 
their way to the barracks, and put 
tliemselve.s at the liead of the surviving 
soldiers, 'fhe followcr.s of the state 
prisoners hoisted Tipu’s flag. The 
men of the 69th, however, fought their 
way to the flag-staff and pulled it down; 
they then made their way to the third 
gateway, which they opened to Col. 
Oille.spre, when he came up from Arcot 
with a s<iuadi’on of the 19th Dragoons 
and a troop of lire 7th Native Cavalry. 
300 to 400 of the mutineers were killed 
anti many taken prisoners, and the 
nninbor.'! t)f thn rttgiiiio.iits wore ei’ased 
from the Army Lists (see Mill, vol. vii. 

pp. 121 , 122 ). 

Jlitzral Molitim, the tomb of a 
Mohainmedan saint, is in a street of 
the same iraine about 2f)0 yds. W, of 
the Fort. 'Pbey exiiect you to take oft’ 
your shoes if you enter the verandah 
of the luakburali, or tomb. 

The totuhn of Tipi/’s family are f m. 
to the W. of the Fort in a well-kept 
enclosure. Rt of the ciitiance is the 
tomb of rad.sliah Bcgain, wife of Tijin, 
1834 A.u. The second tomb on the 
right is tli.at of Aftab Khan, who was 
.second instructor to the ladies. Next 
conics a bandsorno tank, with .stone 
embankment and .steps. Next arc trvo 
plain tom I IS of female attendants, and 
then a luiud.somo granite jiavilion with a 
massive roof .snpportwl by four jiillars ; 
inside it, a black marble tomb to Mirza 
Riza. who married one of Tipu’s 
daiigliter.s. At tlio end of these is the 
largest building of all, a domed mau.so- 
leum 20 ’ft. S([. to the nienmry of 
Bakbshi Begain, the widow' of Haidar 
’Ali, 1806 A. u. Left of this is a mosciue 
without any inscription, and beyonu it 
scores of plain gravestones and other 
tombs of members of Tipu’s family and 
retinue. 

In the third volume of Onne, at 
p. 603, will be found a picture of three 
hill-foi'ts near Velloi'e, and called by 
him Sazaro-w, Chizarmo, and MarUiz 
Agur. The one nearest to the place, 
in fact overlooking it, is what is called 
Slayers’ Hill, but which the Hindus 
call Siugal Drug; it is 900 ft. above 
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the level of Vellore. The «i<^es are 216 m. Bangalore Canton, ata. 9^ (R.) 
covered ■with boulders and loose stonM, 

and the ascent is very fatig^g, biit 219 m. BANOALOB^City jtine. ata. 3 ^ 
foay be aocoinplisheu in forty-five Hence the liy, to Mysore is continued 
minutes. From the bastion there is a S.W., whilst the line through Hubli 
good view over the neighbouring hill, to Poona runs N.W. The name is 
which also has been fortified. Just literally, “the town of beugalu,” a 
below the hill is the Fort, and two kind of bean (pop. 180,000). The area 
fine tanks, 11^1116 2^ m. oiT are the assigned to Government wlien the state 
police lines and the CcntralJ ail, which of Mysore was restored to the native 



BANaAI.OA1S. 

1 . R(cuaii Catliolic Cliurcli. 5. Clevelan<l Town. 

2. Ht John's Chinch. • 0. Maharaja^i's Palace. 

3. Nfitivo Infantry Lines. 7. Mysore Gain. 

4. St. Andrew’s Chnrch. 8. Mnsouni. 


is noted for its beautiful carpet and 
cloth manuiacfcurcs.] 

132 m. Jalarpet June. sta. (R.) Hei-e 
the rly. to Bangalore leaves the main 
S. W. branch and commences the ascent 
to the plateau of Mysore. 

176 m. Eolar Road sta., whence a 
good road leads to the district that 
contains most of the gold mines of tl)^s 
part of India. The goldfield pro^wi^ 
is 7 m. distant, and well worth a visit. 
[India] 


prince is 13^ sq. m. The state was 
taken under British administration in 
1831, and w'as rcstoi-ed to native rule in 
1881. In the interval of half a century 
it has grown to its present importance. 

The Cantomic’nJb (the largest in the 
S. of India) and City oi Bangalore 
stretch from the Maharajah’s palace on 
the N., u500 yds., to the S. extremity 
of the Koramangala Tank on the S., 
and an equal distance froih the W. end 
of the Petta on the W., to the Sappers’ 

2b 
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FractdcS'gronnd on the E. Bangalore 
proper lies S. of the Dhannambudhi 
ana Sanii)ai^ 'IVnJts> which lie in the 
N.W. and E. comers of the Petta or 
town. Beginning with the eauton- 
ineut, and taking the noticeable things 
in order from N.W. to S.E., the first 
building is the Maharajah’s Palace, 
which is handsome, but only open to the 
public by special permission when the 
Mabarajah is absent. S.E. of this 850 

yds. is the Railway Station, and 300 
yds. S. of that again is Miller's Tank, 
which communicates by a small stream 
with the much larger Ilalsar Tank, 
1800 yds. to the E. Between these tw'O 
tanks is the Cantonment Bazaar, and 
N. of it the pleasant suburb of Cleveland 
Town, iu which arc some neat residences 
and Roman Catholic and Ih-otestant 
Churches. The Sappers' (pmrters are 
at the E. corner of tlic Ba/aar, and the 
Sepoys’ Lines at the S.W., and a little 
to the E. of the latter the Bowring 
Civil Ho^iital, the London Mission 
Chapel, ajid St. Andrew's Kirk, built 
in 1864, The Main (Jiiard adjoins 
this church on the E. ; and a few ytls. 
farther to the E, are the Infantry IJar- 
racks, and still farther to the K. the 
village oi Halsur, and a ))leasani drive 
round the large tank of the same, name, 
with the Sappers’ Parade-ground to 
the E. Directly S. of flalsur arc the 
Artillery Barracks, and S', again of them 
the Cavalry Barracks, the old Ceme¬ 
tery, the Mounted Parade, and the 
Artillery IVacticc-ground. 

N.W. of the Artillery Bai-racks is 
Trinity Church, W'hich contains a half- 
length statue in white marble, by Mac- 
Dow'ell, K A., to General Clement Hill, 
who served through the Peninsnlar c.sim- 
paigus under his brother Lord Hill, and 
when commanding the Mysore Division 
died on the 20th of January 1845, while 
on a pleasure trip to" the Falls of Gersop- 
pa, A few hundred yai'ds W. of Trinity 
Church are the Wesleyan Chajiel, the 
Public JRomns, and the Oymnasium, 
standing in the General Parade- 
ground, wliich is more than 1^. long 
num E. to W. A little S. of its centre 
is the Telegrapli Oiiiee, and S.E. of 
that agaiA tllio Poman Caiholie Cathe¬ 
dral, 109 yds. S. of which is the 


Museum. Close to the S. of these aie 
the D.B. and All Saints’ Church. 

Near l^eW. end of the Grand Parade- 
grouml, and adjoining it on the S., are 
the General’s House, the Bandstand, 
and St. Mark’s Church, in which is a 
tablet to Lieut.-Col. Sir Walter Scott, 
of Abbotsford, and of the 15th King’s 
Hussars, who died at sea in 1847, aged 
46. W. of the Oenerafs Hotise, and 
close to it, is tllC Gvhbon Parky the 
fashionable afternoon resort. In this 
is the Museum. In the vestibule 
remark a slab with twelve Persian dis¬ 
tiches, brouglit from Tijui’s Palace in 
the Fort; a figure of a Jain deity with 
very superb carving reund it, brought 
from a temple; also some wonderful 
carvings from lliillabid. In the largo 
room adjoining there is a valuable col¬ 
lection of geological s]jecimens. Up¬ 
stairs arc stuffed animals, buttevllies, 
anil native oniaments and dresses, and 
a most remarkalile collection of fishe.3. 
W. of the Museum 450 yds. is a tine 
building 525 ft. long from hT.E. to 
S. W., which c,ontains the Public Offices. 
The Commissioner’s Hou.se, or Covemi- 
rnent House as it is called, is about \ 
m. N. of the Public Oifiecs, and in 
front of it is a good statue of General 
Maik Culibon, the first Commissioner. 

Wc now come to Bangalore proper, 
M’hicli has an area of only 2^ sq. m. 
out of the 13. The Petta was until 
recent times surrounded by a deep 
ditch and thorn hedge. There is an 
excellent market lietween the Fort and 
Jilysore Gates. The Brahman quarter 
is Wiled Siddi Katto. The streets are 
somewhat narrow' and inegular, but 
scattered'about' there are w'ell-built 
and imposing mansions belonging to 
wealthy inhanitauts. The grain-niarket, 
Taragu-petta, and cotton market, A rale- 
petta, afford busy scenes of traffic. 

The Part is due S. of the Petta. ft 
is 2400 ft, from N. to S. and 1800 ft. 
from E. to W. It could never have 
been a strong place against European 
troops. It is of an oval shape, with 
two gateways, one the Delhi Gate on 
the N. face opposite the Petta, the 
o^er the Mysore on the S. face. The 
^Delhi Gate is handsomely built of cut 
graqjte, and when Loi-d Coniwallis on 
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the 21st of March 1791 determined 
to storm the ]>lace, there were five 
powerful cavaliers (Wilks, Hifi. Ske4^hes 
of QtJt S. of India, vol. iii. p. 123), 
a faiisse-brayc, ditch, and covered way, 
blit in no [lart w'^as there a perfect 
flanking defence. The garrison, how¬ 
ever, consisted of 8000 men under 
Bahadur Khan, and there were besides 
2000 i-cgiilar infantry in the Petta, and 
5000 irreplar. *111 addition to all, 
Tipu himself, with an army very far 
snpeiior in numbers to that of Corn¬ 
wallis, was prepared to take advantage 
of any eiTor on the i)art of the besiegers. 
Tlie I’etta had been i)reviously taken by 
the English on the 7th of March, with 
a loss on their part of 131 killed and 
wounded. The My.sore garrison lost 
u})wards of 2000 men. Tlie assault 
took place at eleven at night, and 
until the Kiladar fell a determined 
resistance was made, Tipu’s caini) 
that night w'us at .ligni, 6 ni. to the 
S.W., and at niglitfall lie moved up 
within in. of the Fojt, but tlie 
sjiirit of the a.ssailaiits overcame all 
dillicnlties, auil the Foi’t wa.s cajitunsd, 
after a severe stniggle, that .same 
night. 

In the centre of the Fort is the 
arsenal, and there are some remains of 
Tipu's J'nltuc. Some re.st()ration has 
been done to the tiip story. There is 
a small temple near the Mysore Gate. 

The Lai Ba<jh, a most beautiful 
garden, i.s said to have been laid out iu 
the time of Haidar ’Ali. There is a 
fine collection of tro])ical and sub¬ 
tropical ]*lants. A militai-y hand plays 
here at stated limes, and there arc 
some wild beasts iu cages. * 

[Nandidrug, a strong hill-fort 4856 ft. 
above sea-level, is 36 m. N of Bangalore. 
It was thought impregnable by Tipn, 
being inaccessible except from the W., 
and there strongly fortified. It was 
taken, however, by General Meadows 
on the 19tU October 1791, with the 
loss of only thirty killed and wounded, 
chiefly by the tremendous masses of 
granite rolled down the rock on the 
heads of the assailants. It was as tl)p 
storming-party formed that Meadows, 
overheai-d a soldier whisper that tibere 


was a mine. “To be sure 1 ” said the 
General, “there is a mine, a jnine of 
gold!" The large hoilse on the summit 
was a favourite retreat of Sir Maik 
Cubbon in the hot iveather. There 
are many objects of historical interest 
to be seen: one being Tipu^i Drop, a 
rock projecting from the fortifications 
and overhanging a precipice of 1000 ft.] 

46 in. from Bangalore, Haddur sta. 
(R.) vras formerly an important place, but 
suffered heavily during the wars with 
Tipu. There are two largo Vishna- 
\dto temples here, sacred to Narasim 
Swami, and Varada Rajah, “the Man- 
Lion,” and “tlie boon-giving King.” 
A line bii^ bridge with seven arclies, 
built in 1850, siiaus the Shimslia, on 
the right bank of which the town is 
built. 'J’lio fort was taken by the 
Mysore genea-al iu 1617, and Haidar 
rebuilt it, and it was dismantled by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1791. 

[Expedition to the Falls of the 
Cauvery. 

By road 15 m. S. is Malvalli,i^ D. 13., 
lieaaquarters of the Taluk of the same 
name, and a niuuiei}>al town. The 
Mysore-Bangalore and Maddur-Sivasa- 
loiulram roads intersect here. Haidar 
gave this town to his son I’ipn, and 
the rice-fields near the tank are tlio 
site of a garden which Tipu formed. 
On the 27tli of March 1799 Tipn 
drew' up his army 2 ni. to the W. of 
the fort and village of Malvalli. 
General Harris advanced with the right 
or prinei]ial division of his army under 
Ills immediate command, and the left 
column under General Wellesley. The 
unevenness of the ground causing an 
interval betiveen the brigades, 'I'ipu 
directed a charge of cavalry against 
them, “wliieli was prepared with de¬ 
liberate coolness, and executed with 
great syiirit.” Many horsemen fell on 
the liayouets of the Europeans, but no 
disorder was caused in their ranks. 
Col. Wellesley then moved to turn the 
euemy’s^right, when Tipn’s infantry 
odvancoa in front of their guns, and 
received the fire of the 33d regiment 
and the English artillery,' until at 60 
yds. from the Euroyieaus they gave way, 
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and were immediately^ charged by Col. 
Floyd with the brigade of cavalry, 
which drove thdiu off the field with 
the loss of move than 1000 men, while 
the English lost but 6£. After the 
action Tipn destroyed Malvalli, to] 
prevent its givingsheltcr to the English. ' 

12 in. S. W. of Malvalli is the village 
of Somnathpnr, famous for the temple 
of Prasanna Clianna Kesava. This is 
an elaborately carvcil building .attri¬ 
buted to .Jakaiiaehari, the famous 
sculptor and architect of the Ballala 
kings. Smaller than the temple at 
Ilullabid, this temple i.s more plea.siug, 
as the three pyramidal tower.s or vim- 
aiialis over the triple .shrine are com¬ 
pletely linished. 'fho eentnv’ shriiifs is 
that of Prasanua Channa Kesava, that 
on Lhc S. is sacred 1.o (lopala, and that 
on the N. to Janaidhana. Round the 
outer base are carved with much .spirit 
the principal iuoidents in the liama- 
yaiia, the Maha Bharatti, and the 
llhagavad Oita. The end of each 
cha[)tcr is indicate*! by a closed door, 
of each scetioir by a half closed door. 
Around lie 74 inntilatcd .statiic.s, which 
oiicc stood on the hasemout. There is 
a tine in.scri])tion at the entrance, which 
declares thatthe bnildiugwasconi])letcd 
in 1270 by Soma, a liigh olficer of 
the I3.a11ala State, .and a memhor of 
the royjil family. Tlie vestihiile is in 
mins, and the iumges are more or loss 
damaged. There are also the ruins of 
a large Shivito temple with inscriptions. 

From Malvalli liy road 14^ in. to 

The Falls of the Cauvery at Sivasa- 
mndram. The river has in Mysore an 
average breadth of from 300 to 400 yds., 
but fr.mi itseoufluenoe with the K abbani 
to Sivasainudram it swell.*' into a 
much broader stream. The maximum 
flood discharge, roughly gauged at 
Banniir, ia239,000 cubic ft. per second. 
The bottom of the channel is mostly 
comjioscd of rocks, which increase the 
eddio.s and foaming of the waters. A 
few miles after the stream has passed 
the half-buried city of Talkaxif it turns 
northward and forms an island 3 m. 
longj au^ ojiout 2 m. broad, round 
which it Sweeps in two broad streams, 
that on. tlie right or E. passing within 


the frontier of the British district of 
Coimbatore, while that on the left or 
W. separates the temtory of Mysore 
from Coimbatore. The island is called 
in Kanarese, Heggura, but is more 
I generally known by its Sanscrit name 
Shivasamttdram, “ the sea of Shiva." 
The total descent of tlie river from 
its point of separation at the S. point 
of the island to its minion at the N. 
lK)iiit is ne.arly 300 ft. The N., or 
more i»roperly .speaking tlie W. branch 
of the liver is the more considerable of 
the two, and forms a smaller island 
called Ettikuv, on cither side of which 
a va.st streamthundersdown. Buchaiiaii 
tells us that this island is believed to 
be inhabited by a devil, and adds, “ the 
only persons who defy this devil, and 
the tigers, who are said to bo very numer¬ 
ous, ai-e two Mohammedanhennitswlio 
dwell at Gagana Chukki. The Hermit¬ 
age is a hut o])en all rouml, ]ilaced 
oj'posite to the, tomb of Piv Wali." 
The main island of Sliivas.amiidram is 
tbc .site of a city wJiicli was built in 
th«‘ beginning of the lOtli century 
by Ganga Rajah, a kxii.smau of tlie 
Rajah of Vijayniiagar. lie is said to 
have begun building before the pre¬ 
scribed au.s})ieious moment, and conse¬ 
quently liis city Avas doomed to last for 
only three gencr.ations. Itis .sou and 
.sueee.ssor Nandi Itajah committed some 
bro.acJi of eci emonial, which he expiated 
by leaping into the cataract at Gagana 
Chukki on horseback, with his Avife 
se,atod behind him. The ruin foretohl 
fell on his son Gaiiga Rfijah II., one of 
whose daughtciAS married tlie Rajah of 
Kilimale. a place 12 m. from Satyagala, 
and the other the Rajah of Nagarakoro, 
3 in. E. of Madduj'. These ladie.s 
enraged their husbands by contrasting 
their mean style of living Avith the 
in.agniliceneo of their father. The two 
Rajahs resolved to humble the jnide of 
their Avives by attacking their father's 
city, Avhich they besieged ineffectually 
for twelve years, until his Dalavay, or 
cominander-in-chief, betrayed him, and 
engaged him in a game of chess while the 
enemy’s soldiers were passing the only 
fill'd. Rou.sed at last to his danger, the 
[Rajah slew his women and children, and 
thes rushing into tlie battle was slain, 
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on which his sons-in-law and their 
wives into the cataract. Ja^t 

Deva, nAjah of Chenuapatnara, andShri 
Ranga, l^jah of Talkad, then sacked 
the city, and removed its inhabitants. 
In 1791 Tipn, on the advance of Lord 
Cornwallis, swept the adjoining counti y 
of peoide and flocks, and drovo them 
into Shivasaftiudram. After this the 
island was deserved, and became over¬ 
grown with dense jungle infested with 
wild heasts. The bridges which had 
led to tlie town, formed of huge blocks 
of hhick atone, some placed n}>right as 
pillars, and others laid across in the 
manner of E^ptian buildings, were 
broken and dilajndatcrl. However, in 
182.') a generon,s person named Raiiia- 
swami Mudcliav, w'ho M'as a confidential 
servant of tlie then Resident of Mysore, 
carried a fine double bridge across the 
stream, repaired the temples, and built 
a I). 11. The bridge, or bridges, arc 
built of hewn stone pillars, connected 
by stone slabs, built on tlie rocky 
bed oi“ tlie river, and tboiigh rude are 
good specimens of Indian construction. 
In tlie rains tbo river is a furious 
torrent, impassable exeejit by the bridge. 

About 1 m. distant from Gagaua 
Chukki, oil tlie E. bank of the river, is 
the cataract formed by the S. braneli 
of the Cauvery, which is called liar 
Chnkki. The height from ivliich the 
water descends is about 200 ft,, and 
in the rainy season aii unbroken sheet 
of water § m. broad falls over the 
precipice to that de])th with stnnniug 
roar. In the dry season the stream 
.sejiarates into sometiiues as many as 
fourteen distinct falls. In yic centre 
is a deep recess shaiied like a horse¬ 
shoe, down wliicli the main stream 
])lunges, and then, being confined in a 
naiTow cbannel of rock, s[)ringH forward 
with great velocity, and falls a second 
time about 30 ft. into a capacious 
basin at the foot of the precipice. Both 
the N. and the S. streams after fonii- 
ing these cataracts rush on through 
W’ild and narrow gorges, and, reuniting 
on the N.E. of the island, flow forward 
to the B. The visitor who can select 
his own time will do well to chodte 
the rainy season for his visit, as wel# 
on account of the greater beauty d!‘ the 


scenery, as because the island in the 
cold months is not healthy.] 

74 m. French Bocks sta. It is so 
called from being Ibe place where the 
French soldiers in the seiwice of Haidar 
and Tipu wore stationed. The name 
of the }ilace is projiorly Hirode; pop. 
3000. The Fort, 2882 ft. above the 
sea, is 3 m. H. of the rly, sta. 

77 m, SEBmOATATAM (67wimiMjf- 
pataam) sta. At the W. end of an 
island in the Cauvery river. Pop., in¬ 
cluding the suburb of Ganjam, 12,000, 

The town has its name from a temple 
of ViMliiiu Shri Ranga. This temple 
is of great celebrity, and of much 
higher aioticjuity than tlie city, which 
did not rise to ho of importance 
until the time of the piinces of- 
the My.sore dynasty. As a proof of 
its great antiquity, the fact may be 
cited that it is called the Adi Ranga, 
or original Ranga, while the islands of 
Shivasaniudram and Seriiigham at 
Tiichinoixily are called rcsiicctively 
Madhya Riiuga and Antya Ranga, 
“lucdijcval Ranga” and “modem 
Ranga.” It is said that Gautama 
Risbi worshijipod at tliis temple, Avhich 
is in the J*'ort. A Tamil memoir in the 
M'Kcnzie collection called Konga 
clesa CharUrn, commented on by Prof. 
Dow.so)i {J.ILA.S. vol. viii.), says: 
“On the 7th Vaisliakha sndli, 818 A..s. c= 
894 A.n., a person named Tirumalayan 
built a temple, and to the W. of it 
erected an image of V^ishnu, which he 
called Timniala Deva, ni>on some land 
‘ ill the midst of the Cauvery, where in 
former times the Western llanganada 
Swami had been worshipped by 
Gautama Rishi,' but which was then 
entirely overrun with jungle. This 
])lace he called Shri Ranga Patnam.” 
In 1133 Rainannjaehari, the Vish- 
navitc reformer, took refufjo in Mysore 
from the persecution ot the Chola 
Rajah, and converted from the Jain 
faith Vishnu Vardhana, a famous Rajah 
of the Hoysala Ballala dynasty. The 
royal otnvert gave him the province 
of Ashtagi-ama including Seringipa- 
tam, over which he appointed officers 
called Prabhnrs and Hel^baTS. In 
11454 the Hebbar Timmana obte^ed 
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ftora the Bajah of Vijayanagar the 
government of Seriugapatam, with 
leave to build a*foi*t tuei*e. This lie 
did with treaaiu-e he had foiind, and 
he also enlarged Sliri Rauga’s tcmjilc 
With the luateialo obtained by .lo- 
molishlng 101 .lain temples at Kalas- 
vadi, a town 3 ni. B. His desoendants 
governed till the Rajah of Vijayanagai’ 
appointed a viceroy with the title of 
Siivi-Ranga-Rayal. The last of these 
viceroys was I’inmiala Raj.ah, who in 
1610 surrciidorcd his power to Raj .ah 
Wodayar, the rising ruler of Mysore ; 
after which Seiingapatam became the 
capital of the Mysore Rajahs, and of 
Haidar and Tipn, till the Fort was 
stormed by tlie British on the 4th of 
May 1799, when Mysore became the 
capital. 

Tlie Fort.—The plan of the Fort is 
an irregular pentagon, aliout 1 in. in 
length, and ^ in. in breadth. To the 
E. and B. tlie defences were very strong, 
and the place was therefore stonnod 
in 1799 by an advance across the river 
against tlie W. side, where, owing, 
perhaps, to -a vain lieliof in the security 
alforded by the stream, the fortifica¬ 
tions had not been made so fnrinidahlc. 
Bucliaiiau says (vol. i. p. 6‘2): “The 
Fort ocenpiPH the ujmer (Western) cud 
of the island, and is an immense, 
unfinished, niisightly, and injudicious 
mass of laiilding.” I'ipu seems to liavo 
had too high an o])inion of his owm 
skill to have consulted the French 
who were about him, and ailhcred to 
the old Indian style of fortification, 
labouring to make the place strong by 
hoajnng W'alls and cavaliers one above 
another. Ho was also very diligent 
in outtiiig ditches through the granite. 
He retained the long .straiglit walls 
and square bastions of the Hindus ; 
and his glacis was in many parts so 
high ana steep as to shelter an 
assailant from the firo of the ramparts. 
In the island also, in oixlcr to water a 
garden, ho had dug a deep canal 
^lorallel to the worKS of the Fort, 
and not above 800 yds. distdht from 
them. He was so unskilled as to look 
iqjioji this as* an additional security; 
but .had it been necessary to besiege 
the town regularly, the assailant 


would have found it of the utmost 
use. Hod Ti])u*3 troojis been capable 
of defending the place projicrly, this 
mo(le of attack would have been neces¬ 
sary ; hut confidence in their men, 
.nid the difficulty of hringiug up the 
stores required! to liattci* do^ Ififlliy 
heavy works, made our officers prefer 
to .attack across the rivhr, where the 
works were not so stfong, and where 
tliey ventimjd on storming a brojich 
that nothing hut a very great diffei-oneo 
between the intrepuiity of the as¬ 
sailants and defendants could have 
cmihled them to cany. Tlie deptli of 
the river wius of little importance ; hut 
the assailants, in ]>aasing over its rocky 
bed, Were exposed to a heavy fire of 
artillciy, .and .sufTcred considerable loss. 

On ascending the bre.ach, our men 
found an inner rampart lined with 
troops, separated from them by a wide 
ami deo]> ditch, and defended at its 
angle by a high cjivalier. After the 
lir.st snrf)iise thus occasioned, the 
troops .soon recovered their sjiirits and 
pushed on along the outer rampart 
toMaiifls both the right and left of tlie 
breach. 'Phoso who w'cut to tlie left 
found groat o])positioii. At every 20 
or 30 yds. the rampart was crossofl by 
travtM-ses, and these wore defended 
fiy the Sultan in yierson. Tlie loss of 
men here was eousid.orahle; hut the 
English Iroojvs .giadually advanced, 
and the Sultaii retired slowly, defend¬ 
ing his ground with obstinacy. The 
enfilading lire from the Bombay army, 
on the hf. side of the river, luid boon 
so strong, that the defcinlaiits had 
been entirely driven from the ramparts 
on the right of the breach, and pre- 
ventefl from raising .traverses. Our 
yioople who went in that direction did 
not meet with tlie .smallest opposition ; 
and the flank companies of the 12th 
Regiment, having found a pass.age 
across the inner ditch, passed through 
the town to attack tlie roar of the 
enemy, who w^ere opposing the Euro¬ 
peans on the loft. The Sultan liad 
now been driven back to the E. of the 
palace, and is said to liave had liis 
nSrse shot nuder him. He might have 
^one out at a gate leading to the N. 
brauth of the river, and nothing could 
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have prevented him from joining his the wretched places in which Colonel 
eavalry, which, under the command of Baillie and other military prisoners 
his son Fath Haidar, and Piimea, were were confined from #780 to the peace 
hovering round the Bombay amiy. in 1786. 

lie, however, decided on going into the A good view of the city and sur- 
inner fort by a narrow .sally-port, and rounding country may be obtained by 
as ho was attempting to do aoj be aneetidiiig one of the minors of the 
was met by the crowd flying from the Juinma Musjid, built by Tipu not long 
flank Gonipaiiibs of tlie 12th Aegiinent: before his death. The houses in the 
while the troopg coming iij) behind Fort have been for the most part 
cut olf all means of retreat. Both par- demolished, and those that I'emoin are 
ties seemed to have fu-ed into the gate- greatly dilapidated. The place is no¬ 
way, and some of the Europeans must torionsly unhealthy. The spot where 
have passed through with the bayonet; the bleaching battery was placed is 
as a wound evidently inflicted by that marked by two cannons fixed in the 
weapon was discovered in the am of giomid opposite the W. angle, and 
the Sultan. No individual claimed close to the riyer's edge, and the breach 
the honour of having slain him, nor itself is v»iblo a short distance to the 
did any of cither jiaity know that he right of tlie road to Mysore. All 
bad fallen in the gateway. The as- along this part where the stoi-mers 
sailaiits were too much enraged to rushed to the slaughter there are now 
think of anything but the destruction trees with luxuriant foliage, and the 
of the enemy. Each division passed grass grows freshly under tliem. 2'ipu’a 
on towards tlie E. end of the town, Pala-ce is ’within the walls. The 
and as they advaiucd the carnage greater part of it has been converted 
increased. The garrison threw them- into a warehouse for sandal-wood, and 
solves from the works, attemy>t.ing to the rest lias been demolished. It was 
escape into the E. part of tlie i.sland, a very large building surrounded by a 
and thence to their («ivalry. The massive -a'aH of stone and mud, and 
greater part wore killed by the fall, was of a moan apjtearance. The private 
or broke theh limbs in the most apartments of Tiym fonned a square, 
shocking manlier. Mir Sadik, the and the entrance ivas by a strong and 
favourite, fell in attemyitiug to got nan'ow passage, in which four tigers 
through the gates. He is supposed to v’ere chained. Within was the hall 
have been killed by 'film’s soldiery, iii which 'Hpu wrote, and to it few' 
and his corpse lay for some time except Mir Sadik were ever admitted, 
exposed to the insults of the populace, Behind the liall was tlie bedchamber, 
none of whom yiassed without spitting The door was sti’ongly secured on the 
on it or striking it w’itli a slipper ; for inside, and a close iron gi'aiing defended 
to him they attributed most of tlieir the window's. Buchanan says that 
suflerings during the tyranijjeal reign 'ripu, lest any person should fire upon 
of the Sultau. him while in bed, .slept in a hammock 

The two divisions of the storming suspended from the roof by chains, in 
army now met at an open place .such a situation as to be iniri-sible from 
siin'ounding a very fine mosque, into the window's. “In the hammock 
which the remains of the garrison wei'C found a sw'ord and a pair of loaded 
withdrew', and with their destruction pistols.” 'fhe only other jiassage led 
the fighting nearly ceased. Next day into tlie women’s apartments, which 
the w'ounded of the enemy w'ere col- contained 600 women, of whom 80 
lected, and tlie mosque, W'hich had were wives of the Sultan, and the rest 
been the great scene of bloodshed, be- attendants. 

came now a place of refuge in which The Saxya Daulat Bagh, a summer 
these poor creatures had every attention palace of'fipu, just outside the Fort, 
paid to them by the British surgeonfi. is distinguished for its ■^anefiil pro- 
In the Fort on the N. siim, and portions and the aralioaque w'ork in 
between the second and last walfii, are rich colours which covers it. The W. 
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wall is paiiitcil with the victory of 
Haidar over Colo^icl liaillie near Con- 
jevcrani in 1780.' It had been defaced 
prior to the siege, but iho Duke of 
Wellington, then Colonel Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley, who made this gaiiloii his 

reside.ucc, had it I'estored. It was 
afterwards whitewashed and almost 
obliterated, but Lonl Dalhousio, h-iring 
visited the spot during his tour in 
Mysore, ordered it to be repainted by 
a native artist who rcinembered the 
original. Tlie nersiwetive is very b.ad, 
aucl the gtnieral elfcet grotcs(|uo, but 
the painter has succeeded iu caricatur¬ 
ing the expression and attitude of the 
Bntish so diors, and tJie Frenchmen 
are very lifelike. 

The Lai Bagh is a garden on the 
other side of Oanjam, whicli suburb 
intei-venes between it and the Darya 
D.aulat. It contains the mausoleum 
of Haidar and Tipu, a sfjuare Imihling 
surmounted by a dome, with ininavets 
at the angles, and suiroundod l.)y a 
coiTulor whic.h is .siip}»ortcd by pillars 
of black hornblende, a stone that is 
rcmarkalrle for its beautiful polish. 
The double doors, inlaid with ivory, 
were given by Lord Dalhousie. Each 
of the tombs is covered w’ith a crimson 
pall. The whole is kept ujt at Govern¬ 
ment expense. The tablet on Tinu’s 
tomb is iu verse to this ellVct: The 
light of Islam and the faith left the 
world. Tipu became a martyr for the 
faith of Mohaininod. '’flic sworrl vv.as 
lost ami the sou of Haidar- frdl a noble 
martyr. The inscription gives ilic 
date 1213 A.H. = 1799 A.i». In the 
Lai Bagh is a sim]de memorial to 
Colonel Baillie, who died in 1782, a 
prisoner of Tipu. On the way to 
that place, on slightly rising gi-ound 
near the road, are interesting memor¬ 
ials of the officers aiid men of the 
12 th and 74tli liegiments killed in 
action in 1799. 

86 in. MYSORE sta. 3$c (I).B. on N. 
side of town), the ciipital of th8 statu 
so called (the pop. or Mysord* state is 
4,859,760), at the N.W. base of Cha- 
a,mundi Hill, an isolated jiealv rising to 
d48§ ft. above the sea. Mysore witli its 
throe suburbs ha.s 60,000 inhabitants. 


Tlio town is built in a valley formed by 
two ridges running N. and S. There 
is a slight ascent on the N. side. The 
streets are broad and regular, and there 
arc many substantia] houses twm or 
tlii-oc Rtmics high, with tcJT.acod I’Oofs. 
Most of the houses, liow'cver, are iilerl. 
The- town lias a neat and ihi-iving look, 
and the sanitation has treeu much at¬ 
tended to by the niuuieipality. In the 
Foi-t, wdiich occupies the S. <£uarter, 
tlic appearance of the houses is less 
promising, aiirl the streets are ujirrow 
and irregular. The JaU is nearly 
0 £)positc it to the W., and the Residency 
is ^ m. S. ill the E. pari of the town, 
and another m. S. are A7. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Church ami the Wcsleifan Church. 
The summer J'alaoe is about 600 yds. 
E. of th(! Fort, wliile another jial.ace is 
in the Fori itself, and a third some¬ 
what to the W. 

The Fort is fiuadriiugular, three of 
the sides being 450 yds. long, and the 
fourth or S. side somewhat longer. 

1 There are gates on tlie N., S., and W. 
Those on the N. and S. arc protected 
hy outworks; flanking to-wevs com¬ 
mand the curtain at intciwaLs. At 
tlie S.Iil. angle there is a casemate, 
and a parajictcd cavalier at the N.E., 
but the defences .arc moan and ill- 
planned. A ditch surrounds the Fort, 
j ami a sloping glacis covered with 
I houses abuts it on all sides hut the 
E., w'here the ditch is se|)arated from 
the Dcvarai Tank only by the high¬ 
road to Nanjangud. The interior of 
tlie Fori is crowded with houses, chiefly 
occu])ied by retainers of the palace. 
The Malmrajah's Bahtee within the 
Fort faces due E., and is built in tlio 
ultra-Hindu style. Tliere are a feuv 
paintings by a Eurojioan. The front 
is tawdry and supported by four fan 
tastioally carved wooden pillars. The 
Sejjo or Dasara hall is an open gallery 
where the Rajah allowed himself to the 
people seated on his throne on gicat 
occasions. The throne is very reimirk- 
aV>le. Accoi-ding to one account it 
was jnesented to the Ambassadors of 
Cliikka Deva Rajah iu 1699 by the 
Ebiiierov Aurangzib (Wilks, vol. i. j>. 
H06) for their prince. The palace 
legend at Mysore is that it was found 
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buried at Fenkonda by the founders’ 
of tlie Vijayauagar Empire, Hakka or' 
Harihara and Bukka, who were told 
where it was by one Yidyaranya, an 
ascetic. TJio legend goes on to say 
that it was the throne of tlie randus, 

When they reigned at Hastinapiira, 

wlicnce Kanipnla Ilajah brought it, 
and buried 'it at Feukonda. It 
at all events ce)j.-tain that it w'as used 
by Chikka Deva and his successors up 
to tlie time of Tiim Sultan ; that it 
was found in a lumber-room wjicu 
Scringapatam w as taken by the British, 
and that it ivas employed at the corona¬ 
tion of tho Rajah to whom they con¬ 
ceded the government. It w'as origin¬ 
ally of fig-wrood overlaid with ivory, 
but after the restoration of the Rajah 
the ivory was plated with gold and 
silver carved with Hindu mythological 
figures. The principal gate of the 
palace o])ens into a passage under the 
Sejjo leading into an 0 })en court. At 
the farther or W. side of this court 
is the door leading to the women’s 
apartments, which occn]»y the \V. part 
of tho ]>alacc. In the M. side arc the 
armoury, library, and various oltice.s. 
Tlie Aniba Vilasa is an upper I'ooiu. 
It is hung with iiortraits of ofijeers 
eonneete<l witli Mysore. The floor is 
of ilazzling w'hite cluinam, and tlic 
doors are overlaid Avith ivory or silver 
richly cawed. The slpe|ting apart¬ 
ments, which are .small, open upon 
tho Amba Vilasa. Tlio jialaco has 
been almost all built since 1800, but 
is already in bad re])air. 'ri])U de¬ 
molished tho old iialaoe of tho Rajahs, 
but left one inner room wiili mud 
walls of great tliickncss* This is 
called the Painted Hall,” from the 
coloured decoration of the ceiling, and 
is said to have been the State rece]iiion- 
room. In front of the palace there is 
an open space, but on all other sides 
it is pressed upon by the huts of poor 
people. 

OpjAosite to the W. gate of the Fort 
is a handsome building called tlie 
Mohan Mahal, or “pleasure-palace,” 
built as a place of amusement for 
£uro[)eau officers. The upper story 
is adorned with pietui'cs in the Iiidieu 
style. E. of the town are the 4iouses 


of Europemi residents. Here is the 
Hestdenoy, built by Colonel Wdks at 
the beginning of tlus century, in the 
Doric style. Sir John Malcolm added 
‘the back part, in W'hich is one of the 
laagcst rooms in S. India. As the 
fprat Of Itaidciit has been aboliahod, 
.this building is occupied by the Com¬ 
missioner of the Ashtagi'ain Division. 
The District Ciril Office was built 
and for some time occupied by the 
Duke of Wollingion, then Col. Wel¬ 
lesley. 

Until the beginning of tho 17th 
century the Mysore chiefs jiaid tribute 
to the Viceroy of Seringapatam, who 
W'as ail officer of the Rajah of Vijaya- 
nagar, Igit in 1610 they conquered 
that city, and theneefonvard became 
pow'erful. Tipu tried to obliterate 
all traces of the Hindu rule, and razed ’ 
the Fort of Mysore to the gx-ound, using 
tlie materials to build another fori on 
an cininonw! 1 m. to the E., Avbieh he 
called Nazaifibad, some remains of 
w’hicli are still to be seen. When 
I'ijui fell, the stones were brought 
back and the Fort rebuilt on its 
original site. OAviiig to the presence 
of tho ooui t, JMysoie grew as Seringa- 

S atani decreased. The Rajah Avas 
ivested of power in 1831, owing to 
the disturbances occasioned by bis 
misrule, but be continued to reside in 
the palace at Mysore, and oiie-fiftb of 
the revenue w'as assigned to him. He 
died at Mysore, .aged seventy - five, 
in 1868. 

Chamuudi, the hill w'liich overlooks 
Mysore, is 2 in. S.E. of the Fort. It is 
jnecipitoua and rises to 3489 ft. above 
sea-level; a fine road 5^ m. long leads 
to the top, on Avhich is a temple. 
Human saw i flees were offered here 
until the time of Haidar 'Ali. Two- 
thiids of the W'ay up is u. colossal 
figure of Nandi, tho sacred bull of 
Shiva, lioAvn out of tho solid rock—a 
well-executed work. 

Nanjangud, 12 m. to the S., possesses 
a togiplo 385 ft. long by 160 ft., broad, 
Slippered by 147 columns. It is one 
of the most sacred in the Mysore dis¬ 
trict, and enjoys a GoYernment grant 
of 20,197 rs. There* is a celebrated 
car-festival here in March, *whjck lasts 
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three daye, and is resorted to by 
thousands. 




ROUTE 30 

The Shevahoys ani) the Niujtuis, 

CoiMUATOEE AND OOTACAMUNU 

207 m. from Madras, Salemsta. (R.), 
on the S.W. branch of the Madras 
Rly., 75 ra. S.'W'’. of Jalarjict June. 
The railway station is at Surainnn- 
galam, 4 ni. from the town. Salem 
(pop. 67,800) is the head(iuartor8 of 
the district of the same name, 

[The Shevaroy Hills.—Those who 
desire to visit tliese interesting hills 
should write or telegraph to the Vereaud 
Hotel for a conveyance to take them 
from Suramungttlam to the foot of the 
hills, a distixnce of aljout 7 ni., and for 
b<>arers to take them 5 m. u[» the ghat 
to Yereaud. The journey to the foot, 
of tlie ghat is made in a bullock-coach, 
or juiha, and the ascent either by 
pony or in a chair carried by “ bearers.” 
Yorcaud is not a town, but consists 
of about 20 houses scaLteriMl about. 
Tliore RTO churclies, a club, and post 
and telegraph office. 

Only a few small streams are found 
on the hills, some of xvhieh dry up be¬ 
tween the N.E. monsoon and the reluru 
of the S.W., and at their sum'uits the 
hills are scantily clothed with vegeta¬ 
tion. On their sides for a third of the 
ascent the common trees and shrulw of 
the ))Iain are met with, the next third 
is overgi’own with bamboo, and above 
it grow short coarse herbage, long rank 
grass with ferns. The coffee tree ftws 
on, these hills luxuriantly, and yields a 
ISon an acre, lire j[>lants begin to bear 
in three years, in hill bearing at six 
^ears, and la^ thirty years. The 
streabia, lib^over, ara bordered with 


large, wide-spreading trees. There is 
a pa&s on the N. side as well as that on 
the S. from Salem. The elevation of 
the.se hills is not (piite above fever 
range, and tliougli, as a general nile, 
healthy during the dry months, they 
cannot he pronounced safe after a fall 
of rain. The same remark apjilies to 
♦the other ranges hi this (?ollectorate. 

The climate of the bills is peculiarly 
good for gardening operations and hor¬ 
ticulture. A largo nuiubev of imported 
trees and ])lants flourish. In an open 
I'oom the thermometer seldom falls be¬ 
low 6.5'’ F. or rises above 78® in the 
hottest months.] 

243 in. Erode June. sta. (R.) Here 
the Sou til Indian Railway (meti-e- 
gauge), branches to the S.E. to Trichi- 
nopoly (see Rtc. 31). 

[On this branch at 19 m. Unjaliir 
sta. is a very pratLy village, with fine 
trees and a lung cocoa-nut avenue. 
Close to the slatiou, iii an ouclosurc, 
several liuge figure.s of lioi'ses and other 
animals can he seen from the train. 

40 m. Earur sta. This -was the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Chera. 
The Fort was constantly Iwisiegcd both 
in ancient times and (luring onr war.s 
with Ti])!!. Ill 1801 it avos abandoned 
as a military station. The ruins of ibe 
Fort andoM temjile are both interesting. 

85 m. Trichinopoly (sec Rte. 31)]. 

302 m. Fodanur June. sta. (R.) 
I-eaving iiore the S.W. main line, which 
terminates at Calicut on the Malabar 
coast, the traveller proceeds towaivls 
the Nilgiri Hills, and reaches at 

305 in. Coimbatore sta., 1480 ft. 
above sca-level (pop. 40,000). There 
is a largo central jail 1 m. FT.W. of 
the rly. sta. All Souls’ Church is 2 
m. N.E. of the rly. sta., and the 
Club is near it. The gi'eat sight of 
Coimbatore is (3 ra.) the Pagoda of 
Pemr. A view of a pillar at Perur will 
be found at p. 372 of Fergusson’s Hist, 
of vir(di., and also a brief mention of 
ilJj He says: “ Tlie date of the jiorcU 
at Pefor is ascertained within narrow 
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limits by the figaro of a Sepoy loading 
a musket being oarved on the base of 
one of its pillars, and Ms costume and 
the shape of his aim are exactly those 
we find in contemporary pictures of the 
wars of Aurangzih or the early Maratluis 
in the beginning of the 18th century. 
The bracket shafts are attached to the 
piers, as in Tiftimal Nayak’s buildings, 

and though the ggnernl character of the 

architecture is the same, there is a 
coarseness in the details, and a marked 
inferiority in the figure sculpture, that 
betray the distance of date between these 
two examples.” We luivc, however, 
seen that at the Great Temple at Tan- 
jore, which dates from the 11th or 12th 
century, the figure of a European with 
a round liat has been introduced, and 
there is no reason to doubt that new 
figures were from time to time intro¬ 
duced into the decorations of the 
jiagodas iji the S. of India. In front 
of the Pagoda, wliicl) is a very small 
one, there is a Dwaja Stambha, 35 ft. 
high. The tcniide is sacred to Sab- 
ha]»ati, a name of Sliiva, and there is 
a smaller one to Patteshwar. Tlicy 
were both built in Tiriimars lime. 
There is only one gopura with five 
stones, about 55 ft. high. In the 
corridor leailing to the Viiriaiiah theiv, 
are eight very richly carved pillars on 
cither side in the front row, and bohiud 
them eight smaller and jdaiuer. From 
the ceiling hang several chains, ])erlia])S 
in imitation of the chains with bells 
which hang from the Dwaja Stambha 
in front of the building. The ])illars 
represent Sliiva dancing the Taudev ; 
Shiva killing Oajasur, the clopliaiit- 
hcaded demon, api)ro[)nato Enough in 
a locality where wild elephants used to 
do such mischief; Vira lihadi’a slaying 
his foes ; and the Simha, or lion of the 
S. Shiva is repi eseutcd with a Imge 
shell of a tortoi.se at his back, which 
forms his canojiy. There is a hall of 
72 pillars, but the Brahmans persist in 
reckoning only 60. There is a small 
cba[icl here with the appearance of 
Jain worship. 

327 m. Hettnpaiaiyam sta. This 
is the nresent terminus for paasengefs 
proceeaing to the Nilgii-is. ThA% is a 


Hotel here, and tongas can be obtained 
which will nm threogh to Coouoor, 
Wellington, and Oota^ijamund; but per¬ 
sons wishing to go farther than the 
latter jdace must make special arrange- 
nieiits. Travellers leaving Mettupalai- 
yam after the airival of the mail train 
from Madras should reach Ootacamniid 
before dark. A narrow-gauge railway 

is now being constmetea liom Met- 

tupalaiyam to Coonoor, 

From Mettupalaiyam there is a 
good road, 6 m. long, crossing the 
Jihavani river to Kolar, where the ghat 
ascent commences. From Kolar to 
Coonoor it is about 9 m. by the old 
and steep ghat, and 16 m. by the 
splendid n^w ghat, up which a carriage 
can drive. Ootacamniid is 12 m. from 
Coonoor by an easy metalled road, 
passing the military dejiOi of Welling¬ 
ton, 3 m. out of Coonooi’, on the Jaka- 
tala Hill. There is a bridle-track for 
]»art of the way wdiieh reduces the 
riding distance to 10 in. Kotagiri, a 
smali sanitai'ium, is about 12 m. from 
Coonoor. Tlic Journey from Mettu- 
palaiyani to Coonoor occupies three and 
a half hours, and to Ootacamund five 
hours. 

Coonoor A is 6100 ft. above sea-lovel. 
The climate is about 6° warmer than 
tliat of Ootacamund, the mean annual 
teiiiperature being 65°, and the rainfall 
55 in. 

In Coonoor iisclf there is not much 
to see, except the Church, The ascent 
to it is rather stcc)) for a caniage. 

Sim’s Park, a prettily laid-out public 
gaidcn, contains an excellent collection 
of plants. One shady dell is full of 
splendid trec-feims and others of large 
size, and is overshadowed by large trees 
of scarlet rhododendron. Below the 
park is the Wellington Race-etmrse. A 
ride of 4 m. as the crow flies, but of 7 m. 
following the windings of the path, 
brings tlie traveller to the Katharine 
WcUerfall, which is situated N.E. of 
Coonoor, and not quite half-way to 
Koiagifi. The road leads for 3 in. along 
the skii-ts of pretty wood.s, sholas as they 
are here called, and then turning oif 
into a narrower one not'shaded by trees, 
reaches (4 m.) a rooky bluff oalled'Xen^j/ 
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Cannhig’s Seat Below to tto S. lie 
extenaive ooffee plantations. The path 
then descends cwsidombly, and tums 
S. to ahif^h blutfwith a path all round 
it, (tvcrlooking tlio chasm Into which 
the sireain that makes the Kuthaiiue 
Fall descc7ids. ITie view here is fine. 
The waterfall does not exceed 300 ft. 
in height, hut the ravine is ver^ deep. 
This lide alfurds a good idea ol about 
half the S.E. frontier of the Nilgiris, 
but beyond Kotagiri it becomes wilder. 

E'jrmrsion to the Hulikal drug, or 
Tiger-rock Fort, which is on the snmniit 
of a hill that towers up to the left of 
the iMiss in ascending from Mettn- 
palaiyam. This expedition is one th.at 
rciiuires the whole day fi’O^y dawn to 
sunset, and is very Ifitigiiiug. Tlie road 
to it turns oil' at the first zigzag on the 
now ghat about 2 m. from Coonooi-. A 
rough bridle-itath along the ridge loads 
to it. The best lino to follow for jiart 
of the W'ay is a ])rivate road across a 
coflfee-estate, but the owner’s cojjscnt 
must be obtained. Tbe pe<'ik is said 
to be 8585 ft. high, and commands in 
clear weather a splendid view. It is 
said that the Fort hoe was erected hy 
Haidar 'Ali, but it does not coTinuand 
a pass, and is so inaccessible that it 
must have been almost impossible to 
supply the garrison with })rovlsions. 

From the Post Ollice. at Coonoor it is 
about 3 m. to the Wellington Barracks 
at .Jakatala. About \ m. before leach- 
ing the baiTacks a pretty fountain at 
a cros.s-road is reached. 'Phe road to 
the barracks turns oil' here sbari>ly. 
The barracks, an imsiglitJy pile, nearly 
900 ft. long, but bclievejl to bo among 
the finest in India, lie at tbe foot of 
a very steep hill, on which is the 
commandant’s house with its pretty 
garden. About half-way up this hill 
is a reservoir. The water is Wought in 
pixies from a sx^ot in the hills abotit 4 
m. from the barracks, w'hich weie 
finished in 1860. The hospital was 
built in 1854. A large xnece of ground 
close to tbe barracks is cultivated by 
the soldiers, where both flow^'S and 
vej^tablos are very successfully grown. 

mean annual range of ^e ther- 
pijoimeter is 64*’} of the barometer 24®. 
about 70 in. 


Ootacamimd. 3^ —From Wellington 
Bamcks to Ootacamund is 9 m. 'The 
rood is generally very bare of trees, and 
skirts a in-ecipicc of'some hundred feet 
in height, whicli looks down on x>atches 
of cultivation. OotacaTnund LI in a 
valley surrounded by lofty hills, of 
which Dodabeta on the E. is the highest, 
being 8622 ft. above sea-level. But 
there are also other higli liilla, as Elk 

Hill, 8090 ft. high. The Lake is m. 
long from E. to W., but nari-ow. It is 
7220 ft. above sea-level, and the road 
round it is one of the ])leasantest drives 
in the idaco. The x>iiucii>al Church, St 
StepJten's, is near ,the I'ost Office, the 
Public Library, and the jn ineix^al sbof®. 
The Market is close to the E. end of 
the Lake, and the Jail is to its W. on 
the N. side. St. Thomas’s Church is 
on the S. side of the Lake and close to 
it W. of the bridge. 

A visit to ilie Chinchemn Flantations 
of Dodabeta will alfnixl a gi'and view 
over Oot.y, to the W., and the valley of 
tlie Moyar river, to the E. 

The Jfohvmat Gardens, established 
in 1810 by X'ublic siibserixitiou, arc 
bcanli fully laid out in ten-aces one 
above another at the fool of a hill, 
which gradually rises till it culminates 
in the peak of Dodabeta, 1206 ft. above 
the Gardens, and 8622 ft. above the 
sea. The Suficrintendent’s house is 
channingly situated, and has been used 
hy the Governor hoforc the new' Govern¬ 
ment House w'as ei’eeted. 

The Chinchona Plantations are not 
mueh in [loint of a])]»earanco, as the 
tree is .small (25 ft.) and has hut little 
foliage. 'J'ho species here cultivated is 
the qfficHuilis, and is of three kinds: 
(1) the Condaminca ; (2) the Bonxilan- 
dinia; (3) the Crisxia. The system 
T»nrsued has been that after the tree 
has grow'u eight years it is barked. 
Half of the hark is taken olF in six 
mouths during tlic i-ains, and the other 
lialf next year. The tree then mats 
one year, so that each yield takes three 
years. When barked it is swathed in 
moss, a system w'hich Mr. M'lvor, the 
late Suxicrinteiident, introduced from 
Poini. After the tree bos been mossed 
i'- gives an improved yield, as it de¬ 
velops more bitter and alkaloid particles. 
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The berk is cut olf in parallel slips, and 

f rows again after the mossing. The 
>utoh system since introduced consists 
of shaving off the outer layers of bark, 
never completely stripping any i>oi*tiou 
of the tree. This is the crown bark. 
Tlicre are three other kinds of Chiii- 
ohona, which do not succeed here. 
These arc the /cd bark, the Chinchona 
nioci-antlm, or gray bark, and the yel¬ 
low bark. Thesib kinds are dying out 
at tlio plantation. 

From the top of the lidge a most 
superb panorama is seen. Looking to 
the S.W. one notices Elk Hill, 8090 ft. 
high, behind whicli, and not visible, is 
the Lawrence Asylwni, 7330 ft. Fai-thcr 
to the S.W. is Chinna Dwlabeta, or 
Little Dodaheta, 7849 ft., and in the 
far W. Cairn Jlill, 758.3 ft. Of^taoa- 
mund itself and its Lake aiul St. Ste- 
])hcu’s Church Hill, 7429 ft. Beyond 
are still higher hills, as Snovfdon, 8299 
ft., and ClubJIi/l, 8030 ft. The finest 
view, however, is to the E. 11 ere i.s 
Oraiiye Valley, where oranges gi'ow 
wild. Her(! too is the Moyar Vi 1 .Ile 3 ^ 
ignobly termed “the Mysore Diteli,” 
but really jirofouiul and gloomy wiLli 
foresis and the shadows of overhanging 
hills. Here also is seen dimly theGajal- 
hatti Pass and Kotiigiri, and mounhiins 
beyond almost unknown and inacces- 
sildo from dense forests eonhuning 
savage beasts. The visitor Avi 11 observe 
the two kinds of acacia, the melaii- 
oxylon and dealbata, and tbe euca- 
lyjitus globulus, or blue ginit tree, 
wliich at its third year sheds its blue 
heaves, and puts out otlicrs of a dark 
gi-een. After descending froiii the 
heights he may take a [j«t.h to the 
N.E., previously, of course, iiaviug 
ordered his cai-j-iage to meet him at the 
foot of the hill iii that diix'ctioii. The 
whole expedition will take alioiit six 
or seven hours, that is supposing that 
the highest ]ieak, Dodabeta itself, is 
visited. 

The Lawrence. Asylum 1^ 5 m. from 
the Po.st Olhcc at Ootacamund, and is a 
handsome structure, witli a tow'er over 
70 ft. liigh. The dining-i-oom is large 
enough to accommodate 300 boys. ^ In 
it are good portraits of Sir Hope 
Lady Graiif. The boys learn ^mong 


other things telegraphy, and compete 
for ap[>ointments in tne Oovernment 
Telegraph Department; others are 
tanght trades, and shine are enlisted 
in regiments .stationed in India. The 
visitor may retuni by another road, 
and will notice a fine piece of water, 
lie will rainark also tnc tea-planta¬ 
tions. The plant is pronijd down to 
3 ft. and bears after five years : the 
leaves are large and slightly aromatic. 

In some of the compounds or grounds 
at Ooty are beautiful shrubs. JiaUcie's 
Chiide says that a heliotrope in Mr. 
Dawson’s garden attained 10 ft. in 
height, and 30 ft. in cii’ciimferonce, 
and a verbena 20 ft. in height, with 
the branches of a tree. 

Katy.—There is a pleasant drive of 
5 m. to the S.E. to Katy. A Covorn- 
ment fanii was established^in the Katy 
valley in 1831, in the hope that Euro- 
])eaii i>roducc might he derived from it. 
This idea was not realised, and the 
Covenior of Pondicherry then inhabited 
the fannhonse for a time. After this 
Lord Elphinstonc took a lease of the 
])ronerty foi' 99 years. He enlarged the 
building, and furnished it magnificently 
with articles selected by Count d’Orsay. 
In ] 846 Mr. CasainaJrjr, of tlie Madras 
Civil Sei vico, bought the property for 
15,000 IS. and expended 10,000 rs. on 
it. At his death he bequeathed the 
gieater part of his fortune to the Basle 
Mission, which has a church and con¬ 
gregation lierc. 

Murkurti Peak is 20 m. due W. of 
Oot.-icamund, among tlie grand moun¬ 
tains of the Kundas, where the .scenery 
is magnificent. 8 m. can be driven; the 
remaining 12 in. must be on horseback. 
Of course the traveller must take his 
refreshments witli him, for none are to 
he had in that wild region. It will lie 
also well to take a rifle. This peak is 
8402 ft. higli, wliile Avalanche Hill 
is 8502 ft., Knndah Peak 8353 ft., and 
Devibotta (“Sugar-loaf Hill”) only 
6671 ft. Another name for the Mur¬ 
kurti ^’cak is Taigannam. “It is a 
.spot held sacred by the Tudas as 
the residence of a personage whom 
they believe to be the keeper of the 
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^tes of heaven.” ^ The religion of this call Fhins, and which contain images, 
singular tribe, the Tudas, has not yet urns, relics, and some veiy prettily- 
boon definitely asoertainecl. The author wrought gold ornaments, arc found in 
of this book couvi*rsed with one of their manyparteof the hills,but themost con¬ 
oid men in Kanaresc, and on inter- venient locality for a visit from 0<^ca- 
rogatiiig him on the subject of his mand is the hill of Karoni, 3 m. to the 
faith, the old man said, “I worship S. The circles are built of rough un- 
the Swaini, who dwells in heaven, but hewn stone, some of them of a large 
1 know not His name.” In going to size, which must have Jbeen brought 
this ]>eak the traveller follows the from a considerable distance. The 
windings of the Pavhk river to its con- histoiy of their constniction is quite 
fluonco with the Paihari. Thence he unknown. 

will trace the Paikari to its source, It remains to say SOHiethillg Ot tll6 
which is close to the Murkurti Peak, sport to be obtained on the Nilgiiis, 
From the source of the Paikari an easy and of the natural products. The 
ascent of m. leads to the summit of woods in general are so ornamentally 
the peak ; and there,' should the mist disposed as to remind one of the parks 
and clouds fortunately roll away, a in a European country. They are 
grand scene will ])re,sent itstilf to the easily beaten, and from the end of 
view. The W. side of the mountain October to March woodcock arc found 
is a terrific and perfectly ])crpendicnlar in them. Jungle-fowl and spur-fowl 
precipice of at least /OOO ft. The are very numerous. Partridges are 
mountain seems to have been out sheer rare ; <piails comnioii in the lower parts 
through the centre, leaving not the of the liills. Snipe come in iu Sep- 
slightest shelve or ledge between the tember, and are seldom found after 
pinnacle on which tlio traveller stands April. The solitary snipe {Scolopax 
and the level of the ]>lains below. To major) is occa.sioually sliot. There 
add to the terror of this sublime view, are blackbirds, larks, thrushes, wood- 
tlie spot on which the gazer jjlaces his peckers, imperial pigeons, blue wood- 
feet is as crumbling as preeijiitous, the pigeons, dove.s, and green ]»lovors in 
ground lieing so iuscouro. that with abundance. There is also an immense 
almost a touch largo masses can be variety of hawks, ami among them 
hurled down the prodigious height into a milk-white s]>ecies, with a large 
the barrier forest at the foot of the hills, black mark between the wings ; as also 
which at such a distance looks like moss, a cream-coloured species. Large black 
Mai)y parts of this locality are still un- eagles are ocjcasionally seoji; and owls 
exi)lored; and the lover of the pic- of various sorts, ])articularly .an 
turesque, the man of science, and the immense liornod kind. Hares and 
sjiortsrnan will find unending amuse- porcupines abound, land do much 
ment in the wondrous scenery around, daniagc to the gardens. Both are 
Other sights on tlie iNilgiris are the cxcelleut eating; the ilesh of the 
wcUcrfalls at U~ Fal-IIatti, 8.ml thosie a.t porcui)ine( resembles delicate pork, 
the top of the SJgur Oiiat; thei'e is also Jiinglu sheep or muntjak can be found 
another much finer fall, in the heart of iu nearly all the sholas around the 
the Kuuda.s, formed by the Bbawani, station. In the most inaccessible parts 
400 or 600 ft. high, with a large body of the Kundas the ibex may be found, 
of water, and surrounded by scenery of but are very shy and diflicult to 
the most savage grandeur, but it is clilB- approach. Among the larger game 
cult of access. The Itatiga-Swami wild hogs and sambar or elk alford 
Trniphf ami the fortress of Gagana good sport. “Pole-cats, martins, jackals, 
Ohukki, may also be visited. The wild dogs, and panthers are numerous, 
native villages of the Tudas and other So, too, is the black bear, especially in 
tribes may be seen m route intkny of the early part of the monsoon, when 
these expraitiona. they ascend tho hills in pursuit of a 

^ The stoife-ohrcles, which the Tudas lar^e bromi beetle, their favourite 
■3 Smoiiitn jfl'. Guide. j fSxL ^ Among the tall grt&a, which is 
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often as high as a man’s head, and in 
the thicker and larger sholas the royal 
tiger is not uijifrcqiiently met with. 


ROUTE 31 

Ma1>RAS to CoNJKVEllAM, MaDITRA, 

AND TiNNEYKT.TA' «Y THIS SOUTII 

Indian Rait.w'Ay, 433 miles. 

Madras is described under Madras 
City. 

34 m. Chingleput junc. sta. (11.) 
A line of 39 in. runs to Arkonam 
junc. sta. (R.) on the Madras Rly. 
(Rtc. 22.) 

The Fort here, through part of which 
the railway }»ashes, contains the I'uhlic 
Ofliccs and Reformatory School, and was 
erected by the Rjijalis of Vijayaiiagar 
at the end of the 16th century. It 
jdayed an important part duriug the 
contest betwocu the English and 
French, and was onee bomliarded by 
Clive; it was afterwards a place of 
confinement for French ]>risoncrs ; 
and during the siege of IVladras by 
Lally it was of enonnons nso by en¬ 
abling the garrison to annoy the 
Frencli rear, and intercept their com¬ 
munications. 

[On the branch between dliingleput 
and Arkonam is Conjeveram sta. 
{Katichipu/ram, the Golden City), 60 ra. 
from Madras by Arkonam, 56 in. by 
Chingleput. The Benares of Southern 
Hinduslan, one of the 7 sacred cities 
(40,000 inhah.) The great festival here 
is in May, The Temple, about 2 m. from 
the rly. sta., is dedicated to Ekambarah 
Swami, which may mean the Deity 
with the single garment. Just before 
reaching the great temple there is a 
mosque, which was formerly a Hinflu 
tem^e. Th® Great Gopura is on tlif 


S. side of the outer enclosure, and 
has ten stories, and an enormous top 
without any w’indow or means of ascent. 
The topmost five stories have been re* 
laired and somewhat altered. The 
total height is 188 ft. In the view 
from the top are seen 2 open pavilions, 
consisting of a stone roof on 16 stone 
pillars, 18 Tt. high, carved in alto- 
relievo. The chief part of the town, 
wliich is ftill of fine trees, and has very 
broad streets, with low' houses and a 
good nmny smaller pagodas^ is also 

visible, as is the railway to Arkonam. 
2i m. S. is seen the Palar river. S.E. 
is seen tlie Yishnuva temple at Little 
Conjeveram. E., and outside the 
enclosure, is a magnificently carved 
wooden cae’, very high, with masssive 
wooden wheels. Passing throiigli the 
Oj’cat Gcqnii a an open s]mce is entered, 
and at 60 yds. to the left is the Hall 
of 1000 Pillars. This liall stands to 
the W. of the Great Gopura, and at its 
N. end has another line gopura, not so 
high as tlie first. In this hall are 20 
rows of 27 pillare each, making alto¬ 
gether 540, instead of 1000. Most of 
the ])ilJars have alto-relievo carvings, 
hut some are plain. In the centre of 
the hall the pillars have been closed 
with wattle, so as to fonn a chamber, 
ill which various figures of inonstei's 
are kept, wiiich are canied in proces¬ 
sion on high days. Only caste Hindus 
are permitted to enter the adytum, 
where a lamj) is kept burning. There 
are four row's of oniate pillars with 
eajiitals of masonry before tlie vimanah, 
and between it and the base of a small 
gopura it Is usual to bring out Natdch 
girls to exhibit their performances to 
visitoi's. Between the vimanah and 
the Great Gopura is a veiy old 
temple with a long inscription on its 
outer wall in Graiithi. In this, the 
Ekambarah Temple, there are three 
gopuras. 

The Vishnu Temple in Little Con¬ 
jeveram is about 2 ni. off. Vishnu is 
worshipped here under the name of 
Varada Rajah, “boon-giving king.” 
The cnirance is under a gopura, which 
has seven stories, and is about 100 ft. 
high. On both sides ol? the gatewapr 
are Sanscrit inscriptions in .‘the Tamil 
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oKaracter, called Granthi. There are 
great numbei-s of NatUch girls. After 
passing through the gopura, yon have 
on yonr left a hcfSil of pillars, which is 
the building best worth seeing in 
Conjovoram. The pillars are carved in 
most marvellous fashion, the bases 

I'epresenting ridel’s on horses and on 

hippogriffs. At the S.E.* corner is a 
remarkable carving of a chain with 
eight links, like a cable, terminating 
in the many heads of the Shesh Nag at 
one end, and at the other in a sort of 
tail. Visitors are not alhnved to enter 
this hall. N. of the hall is a Teppa 
Kulam and a small luandapam, with a 
double row of pillans.' E. of the Kiilam, 
or tank, is a small temple dedicated to 
the Chakrah, or discus, of Wshnu. 

Here, at the request of a visitor, the 
jew'ols will be shown. Ornaments for 
the head, of which there are at least five, 
are called Komla and Kirnten, and arc 
like tw'o basijjH, one placed oii the other 
reversed, of gold, and studded vvitli 
rubies, diamonds, and emeralds, worth 
from .'iOOO to 10,000 r.s. each. Ntvjasnia 
is a fillet 14 in. liroad, studded with 
gems, nse4 to bind the hair of the 
goddess Vishnu’s consort. Kanthn 
llam are necklaces of various kinds, of 
pearls, nibies, and emeralds. Tiirc, are 
aigrettes of nibics. Gold eliains are 
too mmieroiis to mention, and are. 
worth fi'oin 800 to 1000 rs. Observe 
also a Maickara Kaathit, a sort of ucck- 
lae,e, worth 7000 rs., given by an Acdiari 
Obsu'vo too the padnms, gold e.ishigs 
for the feet of idols, studded with 
jewels, and a Makkara Kanih^, a neck¬ 
lace with jieudants, worth 8600 rs., said 
to have been given by Lord Clive, and a 
Padn Kure, an oniameiit for the neck, 
and Nei Koth, frontlets. On the wall 
of the enclosure are luimerous Tamil 
words and letters, said to be builders’ 
marks. On the W. "and E. side of the 
wall of the inner enclosure, about the 
centre, is a mark something like a 
horse-shoe, which is said to be the first 
letter of Vishnu. Ever since 1789 two 
sects have been fighting fiercely about 
the form of this symbol. The kfrapevs of 
the shrine say It should be made with 
a xihftin line. * 

On,the,way back from the temple 


one may visit the Makharak, or tomb 
of Hamid Auliya, who was the minister 
of a king of Bijapur, and^^aubsequently 
canonised. The building has a small 
dome, and stands 100 yds. ba(3k finm 
the road in a garden. 

A few ni. N.W. of Conjeveram 
Bnillio s Divi.sion was out to pieces by 
Haidar ’Ali, and Sir Hector Mniiro 
threw’ his guns and baggage into the 
Temple Tank on his retreat to Cliingle- 
put.] 

75 m. Tindivanam sta. (R.), D.B. 

[18 in. "W. of this station by road is 
Gingi {Chenji), considered the most 
famou.s fort in the Caniatie. The 
iutcj'c.st of the place is exclusively his¬ 
torical. The forti’css consists of three 
strongly-foi-tified hills connected by long 
walls of cireuravsillation. The liigliust 
and most imjioitaut hill is called 
Rajagiri, about 500 or 600 ft. high, 
which consists of a ridge tenninating 
in ail overhanging bluff, facijig the S., 
and falling with a precipitous sweep to 
the plain on the N. On the summit 
of this bln If .stands the citadel. On the 
S.W., where the crest of the ridge 
meets the liaso of the bluff, a narrow 
and steep ravine ywobably gave a diffi¬ 
cult mi!an.s of access to the toy*, across 
w’bich the Hindu engineer built three 
walls, eaeb about 20 or 25 ft. high, 
rising one behind the other at some 
little distance, and rendering an attack 
l)y escalailo in that direction almost 
imjiraeticable. On the N. side a narrow 
cha..m fliviilos a yiortion of the rock 
from the main mass. This chasm the 
fortifier.s of the rock artificially ]>ro- 
longcd ami deeyjened; and where it 
bail a width of about 24 ft., and a 
depth of about 60 ft., they threw a 
wooden bridge over it, and made the 
only weans of ingress into the uitailel 
through a naiTow stone gateway facing 
the bridge. 

Several ruins of fine buildings are' 
situated inside the fort. Of these the 
mo.st i-emarkable are the tw'o yiagodas, 
the Kaliyana Mahal, the Gymldiana, 
the Granaries, and tlic ’Idgah, The 
Kaliyana Mahal oonsista of a square 
cdurt surrounded by rooms for the 
'ladies of tlie Governor s h«.u8ehold. In 
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the middle is a square tower of eight 
stories, with a pyramidical roof. 

The priucipal objects of interest are 
—the groat gun ou the top of liajagiii, 
whicli.has the figures 7560 stainpod ou 
it; the Rajah’s bathing-stone, a large 
smooth slab of gi’anite. The prisoners’ 
itvll is a very singular boulder, about 15 
to yO ft. high, yoised on a rock near tlie 
Chakrakulam, and surmounted by a 
low cii'cular brink wall. It has a 
natural hollow passing through it like 
a well. 

Clingi was a stronghold of the Vij.ay- 
aiKigar power, which was at the height 
of its pros})erity towards the close of the 
15tli century, and was finally over¬ 
thrown by the allied Mohammedan 
kings of the Deccan in 1504 at T'alikot. 
In 1677 the fort fell to Shivaji by 
stratagem, and remained in Maratba 
hands for twenty-one years. In 1690 
the armies of the Delhi cm]>crur, under 
ZnHilcar Klian, were despatched against 
(Jingi with a view to ibo final extiipa- 
tion of tlio Maratba power: the fort 
ultimately fell in 1696, and became the 
headquai'ters of tlio standing army in 
Areot. In 1750 the Freiieb under M. 
Ihissy eaptnrcd it l»y a skilful and dar¬ 
ingly executed night-surprise, aud bold 
it with an efiicient garrison for eleven 
years, defeating one attack by the 
Jiiiglish in 1752.] j 

98. Villupuram June. sta. Jk (R.) 
llranch N.W. to VcUorc (Rtc. 29) and 
Tirupati (Rtc. 22). 

[And E. 24 m, to Pondicherry sta. jJc 
( 141,000 uihab.), capital of the French 
jM)ss(‘ssious in India, which h%ve an ex¬ 
tent of 178 sep in., aud a jmp. of 280,385. 
The town, founded 1674 by Francois 
Martin, is divided by a canal into White 
and lilack Towns,—the White, Town 
next the sea. The Government a 

handsome Iniilding, is situated at the 
N. side of the J^luce, within 300 yds. of 
the sea. The means of locomotion liere 
is a pousse-poKssc, which is like a bath- 
chair pushed by one or two men, and 
glides along at a great rate over the 
level streets. Tim, Cathedral, built 
1855, is called N<Are Datne des Anges. 
The Pi^r is %50 metros long. At it^ 
[77idia] ^ 


entrance, ranged in a 8cmicit*clo, are 
eight pillars, 38 ft. high, of a grayish 
blue stone, brought from Cingi, whicli 
is 40 in. distant as theto'ow flies. Tim 
FrencJi a.ssert that these aud others 
were given to M. Dupleix by the 
Governor of Gingi. On tlie third pillar 
on the left side, looking towards the sea, 
IS an astronomical plan by some as- 
ti'onomers who w’cre directed to fix the 
exact longitude of Pondicherry. On 
the next pillar is inscribed “ Place 
de la Republique," 50 yds. W. of 
the W. end of the jner is the statm of 
Duph-bi, (lu a pe<lcstal formed of old 
fragments of temples brought fi-om 
Giiigi. At a distance this pedestal lias 
anything but a graceful ajipearanee, 
and seems 4brm()d bl" logs of wood. On 
the ledge is the date 1712-54. Four 
more pillaivs grace this end of the Place. 
The baud jilays liere twice a week, and 
tlioro arc seats and a iwomemidc. At 
the S. end of the promenade is the 
JW^l do Vnie, a neat building, and E. 
of this on the beaeh is a battery of 
eight .small guns. Tljore is also a Lighl- 
honsc, will oh sliows a light 89 ft. above 
tlie .se,.‘i. ’riie Jfhjk Court {La Cuiir d' 
Ap}ml) is a liandsome S(niare building. 
A {‘anal separates the Eunqjeau from 
the Native 'fown. Crossing this canal, 
and turning to Lbe N., you pass a large 
hoifpilal, built at tlio eiuieuse of the 
Comte d(j Richemont. N. of this is 
the Missionarie.s’ (Jhureli, which is 
called La Cathidralc do la V^illc Noire. 
N. of this again is a school with 450 
pni»ils, on the fatjade of which is in¬ 
scribed, " College Calve Soupraya Chet- 
tiyar,” after the founder. It is a fine 
white building. Tlie Prison G^ne- 
rah, in whieli are generally about 330 
jirisoners, is opjiositc to the clock-tower, 
built at the exjieuse of a native resi¬ 
dent. Hero isauotlier pillar froniGingi, 
making thirteen in all. A buuleyaixl 
begins here which goes round the town. 
Coutinuing the drive and turning to 
the S.E., one may visit the cotton- 
spimiiug factoiy, or Filature, called 
Savanali, and founded in 1820. Here 
is an iUftcsian well wliicli gives 200 
litres a minute of beautifully clear 
water. The public gardens, are also 
worth a visit. 

2 C ■ 
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The places uuder the authoiity of 
Pondicherry are Karikal, south of Tran- 
t^uebar; 'S'anaii, and the lodge of Masii- 
lipatam; JMahe ».nd the lodge of Calicut 
on the Alalal)ar coast j and Clianda- 
iiagar, in Bengal, on the Hooghly. 
Poiidiehyrry itself lias an area of 115 
sq. in. The Governor receives 1600 
rs. a month, the Attonioy - General 
200 IS., and the lour senior judges 
400 rs. 

History. 

Ill 1672 Pondicherry, then a small vil¬ 
lage, nas jrtirchased l»y the Frencli from 
the king of Vijayauagar, seventy-one 
years after the first arrival of Preiieh 
shijis in India. In J 603 the Dutch took 
J’ondieherry, but restored witli the 
fortifications greatly improved, in 1697, 
at the i>eac(‘ of Ryswick. On the 26th 
of August 1748 Admiral Boscawon laid 
siege to it with an army of 6000 men, 
hut was conqielled to raise the siege on 
the 6th of October, with the loss of 
1065 Europeans. M. Diijdei.v was the 
Governor, and had under him a garri¬ 
son of 1800 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys. 
On the 29tli of Afwil 1758 M. Lally 
landed at Pondicherry, and commenced 
a vigorous war, wliich cndcil niiuously 
for tiic Freiicl). 

In the beginning of July 1760 Col. 
Cooto, with 2000 Europeans, and 6000 
natives, began to blockade Pondichen'Y. 
On the 9Lh of Sejitember the Kiiglish 
army, having received ruinforeemonts, 
earned the bound-hedge, and tno of 
the four redoubts wliieli defeii<le<l it. 
On the 27th of November M. Bally, 
liiiding the garrison hard pressed by 
famine, exjiclled all the native inhabit¬ 
ants from the town, 1400 in numbei'. 
These being driven hack by the English, 
atte.mi>ted to re-enter tlie fort, but were 
fired 0)1 by the Eroueh, and some of 
them killed. For' eight days these 
unlUrtnuates wandered between the 
lines of the two lioatile annies, subsist¬ 
ing on the food which they liad about 
them and the roots of gi’ass. At last, 
iiuding Lally inexorable, the English 
sutfered them to pass. The tropes of 
deliverance in the minds of the In cuch 
were soon dispelled by the arrival 
of fresh ipeij-df-war from Ceylon and 


Afadra.s, so that the blockading fleet 
was again raised to eleven sail of the 
line. On 16th Dec. 1760 the town 
sunendcred, as the garrison was reduced 
to 1100 men of the line fit for duty, and 
these enfeebled by famine and fatigue, 
with but two (lays’ provisions left. 
In l763 Pondicheny was restored to 
the French. On 9tJi ^ng. 1778 Sir 
Hector Alnnro, with an aniiy of 10,500 
men, of whom 150ft'were Europeans, 
again laid siege to it. On the 10th Sir 
E. Vernon, with four ships, fought an 
indecisive battle in the roads with five 
French sliips under AI. 'J'rongolloy, 
who, some days after, sailed off at 
night, and left the town to its fate. 
Pondicherry, after an obstinate defence, 
Avas snrronclered in the middle of Octo- 
hoi- by Al. Belloeoinbc, the Governor, 
and shoitly after the fortilieations wore 
destroyed. In 1783 it was rc-trans- 
ferred to the French, and on the 23d 
of August 1793 retaken by the British. 
The 'I’reaty of Amicus, 1802, restored it 
to its original masters,whereujiou Bona¬ 
parte sent thither Oeiieva,! do Caen, with 
seven other gemwals, 1400 regulars, a 
bodyguard of eighty horse, and £100,000 
in sjieeio, Avith avicAv, doubtless, to (ix- 
tonsive operalioii.s in India. His in¬ 
tentions, hoAvever, Avhatovcr they may 
have b(ym, were deb'atcd by the rc- 
ocenpation of PondicheiTy in 1803. 
The jilace A\as then attached to S. 
Ainot, and yiehh'd a yearly rcvcime of 
4.5,000 rs In 1817 it Avas restored to 
the. Frijneh, and ha.s remained ever 
sim-e under tlieir inle.] 

125 m. Cuddalore Ncav Toavh sta. 

127 m. Cuddalore Old Town sta. (R.) 

From the fonnerstation, FortSt. David 
ean most conveniently he visited, and 
it i.s nearest to the i>ul)]ic ollices in the 
civil station, and the D.B. At the Old 
Toavu station are the railAVay work¬ 
shops, and the rc.sidences of u consider¬ 
able number of Europeans, also the 
church and jail. An Knglisli manu¬ 
script, “The Cuddalore Obituary,” kept 
in the church here is worth seeing. 
The Jail w an old cotton factory. The 
Church is at Old Town, and is interest¬ 
ing on account of tlie old ^mbs in and 
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al>oiit it. A SRiall olmrclt has rsceutly 
been built in the New Town. 

Fort St. David is interesting only 
uu account of its history. From 169], 
when it was purqhased by the 15.1. Co,, 
it remained in the hands of the Britisli 
until 1758, w'lieii it was besieged and 

Ukeii.aftermaiiyujisucuessfiilaLtemiJts, 

by the French, only to fall back into 
British hand:? at the j)eace of 1783. 
All that now regains of the fort arc 
the ditch, almost filled uji, the founda¬ 
tions of the once strong ramparts, and 
some masses of the fallen walls. 

144 m. Porto Novo sta. Tlie town 
stands on the N. bank of the river 
Velar, close to the sea, and is called by 
the Indians, Mahmud Bandar and Fi- 
riiigi[)et. The Portuguese settled here 
during the latter part of the 16tli eeutiuy, 
being the first Europeans who landed 
on the Coromandel coast (sec Mamml 
of a. A/rol, by J. 11. (lai-stin, C.S.) 
Ill 1678 tlie Dutch abandoned their 
factory at I’orto Novo and Devapat- 
nam, and went to Pulicat. 

The chief Jiistoiical recollection which 
attaehos to Porto Novo is that, with¬ 
in 3 in. of it to the N., close to the 
sea-shore, was foiiglit one, of the most 
important Indian battles of the htst 
century. Sir Eyre Coote Inid anived 
.at Porto Novo on tlie 19th of June 
1781, after having heoii repulsed the 
day lieforc iu an attack on the foi-tificd 
J’agoda of Cliidamharam, which he cou- 
•lueted in person. Haidar ’Ali was 
eueouraged by tlie suiicess of his troops 
on that occasion to hazard a battle, 
and lie took up and fortified an advan¬ 
tageous position on the only road by 
which the English could luvauce to 
Cuddalore. An account of the battle 
whicli ensued will be found in Mill, 
vol. iv. pp. 209-yi2. A vietoi-y was 
obtained, ol‘ whioh Sir .T. Malcolm 
speaks in the following tenns: “If a 
inomcut wa.s to be named when the 
existence of the British power dejieudcd 
ujiGn its native troojis, we should fix 
upon the battle of Porto Novo. Driven 
to the sea-shore, attacked by an enemy 
exulting in recent success, confident in 
his uumbci's, and strong in the ton’or 
of hia nauv, every circumstance com¬ 


bined that could disliearten the small 
body of men on whom the fate of the 
war depended. Not a heart shrunk from 
the trial. Of the Eujoj'ean battalions 
it is, of course, superfluous to speak, 
but all the native battalions appear 
from eveiy account of the action to 
liiiYu been entitled to eij[nal praise on 
this memorable occasion, and it is diili- 
cult to say wliether they were most 
distinguished when sulfering with a 
jiatieiit courage under a heavy cannon¬ 
ade, wdicn receiving and repulsing the 
shock of the flow'cr of Haidar’s cavalry, 
or when attacking in their turn the 
troojis of that monarch, who, baffled in 
all his eiforts, retreated finm this field 
of anticipated conquest with tlie loss 
of liis moi^ celebrated commander, and 
thousands of his bravest soldiers.” 

151 m. Chidambaxam sta.,34c D.B. 4 ‘ 
m, from .sta. Po]). 20,000. 

The Vatjodasi at Ohulambarani are 
the oldest in tlie S. of India, and 
portions of them ai‘o gems of art. 
Hero is jdaced by some the N. frontier 
of tJju ajicient Chola Kingdom, the 
.suc(!OH.sivo capitals of w'hieh were Uriyur 
on the Cauvery, Kiimhhakouum, and 
’raujorc. ’riio principal temple is 
sacred to Sldva, and is allirmed to have, 
been erected, or at least cmhellislied by 
Hiranya Varna Chakravaiii, “the 
I gulden-coloured Enijtcror," who is said 
to have hecii a bqjer, and to liave origiii- 
ttlly horiiB the name of Swethavamah, 
“the white-coloured,” on account of 
Jiis leprosy, and to have come S. on a 
pilgrimage, lie rccovei’ed at Cliidam- 
haram miraculously, after taking a 
bath in the tank iu the centre of the 
temjjle, and thcreuiiou rebuilt or en¬ 
larged the temples. He is said to 
have brought 3000 Brahmans from the 
N. It is .stated in one of the Mackenzie 
MSS. that Vira Chola Kajali (927-77 A.ii.) 
saw the Sahhapati, i.e. Shiva, dance on 
the sea-shore with his wife, Parbati, and 
erected the Kanak Sabha, or golden 
shrine iu memory of the god, who is 
here called NaUsmn, or Nateshwar, 
“god^f dancing.” The whole area is 
sunouuded by two high w'alls, which 
contain 32 acres. 

The outer wall of all is IfiOO ft. long 
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from "N. to S., aii<l 1480 ft, from E. to I 
'W. Eoatly in tlie oeiitro, of this vast 1 
space is a line tank, 315 ft. x 180 ft. I 
At the four of the compass are 
four vast gopuras, tliosc on the N. and 
S. being about 100 ft. high. 

Near the tank is the Hail of 1000 
Pillare^ wliioK is 340 ft. long .'ind 190 
ft. broad. Mr. Forgtisson (p. 352, 
Jlist. of Arch.) makes tlic number of 
pillans in this hall 984. This is one 
of the very rare instances in India 
whore the so-called Hall of 1000 
Pillars is almost furnished with that 
niinih(sr. 

The Tdoiph of Vorhoti, known as 
Shivagainiaunnan, -the wife of Shiva, 
is principally I’cmarkablc for its poi'ch, 
which is of singular elegfyice.^ Tlu' 
outer aisles of this porch arc 5 ft. 6 in. 
wide, the next 7 It. 9 in., and tin; 
centre 23 ft. The roof is supported by 
bracketing sliaits tied with transverse 
purlins till only 9 ft, are left to be 
spanned. The outer enclosure in which 
this tcinplo stands is very elaborate, 

of Parbati 
1 C enclosure 
of wliicli is 250 ft. x 305 ft. There is 
the image of apcacoek and twoolc])hants 
in front of it, then a jioitico with four 
pillars in front, with an inner court. 
Mr. Fergiusson assigns the mul of the 
l7lh or hegiuniug of the 18th ecntniy 
as the clato of this temple. There Is 
another small one to Subrahmanyn, 
and'one to Oanesh in the oorncr of the 
gi'cat eneloaure. There is also a iiiaii- 
da})am to the S. of the 001114: of j 
Parbati’s Temple, and .several smaller 
maudapams in oilier ])arts of llic great 
enclosure. 

The jiriucipal temple to Shiva is abou t 
30 yds. S. of the tank. In the S.AV. 
corner of this onelo.siire is a. temple, to 
Parbati, and in theeentro of the S. side 
an idol of Natcsslivvar. In the centre 
of all is the sanctuary, wliieh consists 
of two parts. In this is the most sacred 
imago of the dancing Shiva, whicli is 
that of a naked giant with four arms, his 
light leg planted on the grun^, and' 
his feft lifte»i sideways. The roof of 
this building is covered with plates of 
* See Fergueson, p. 3.53. 


witli two stones of pillars. 

Adjoining this Temple 
is one to Suhrahtmnvmi, tl 


liiSia 

gilt copper. There is also a tiny shiino 
of which Mr. Ecrj^isson says; “ The 
oldest thing now existing hero is a little 
shrine in trie small enclosui'o with a 
little porch of two pillars about 6 ft. 
high, but resting on a stylobate orna¬ 
mented with dancing lignros, more 
graeefnl .and more elegantly executed 
than any other of tlicir class, so far as 
I know', in S. India. ' At the sides 
are wheels and horsejf, the whole being 
intended to represent a car, as is fre- 
qiieritly the ea.se in these temples. 
WliiLewash and modem alterations 
have sadly disfigured this gem, hut 
enough remaius to show how' cx([uisito, 
and con.so(|nently how ancient, it was. 
It w'.as dedieatcil to Vcrnia, the god of 
daueiiig.” Thisiiagorluwas .snn’ondcrcd 
to the lb'Lti.sh in 1760 without a shot, 
Imt, ill 1781 Haidar garrisoned it with 
3000 moil, and Sir Eyre Coote ivas re- 
]m].sed from it with the loss of one 
gun. 


17 i m. Mayaveram sta. I'lie towoi, 3 
111 . distant (23,000 iiiliab.), is the ca])ital 
of a district, and a jtlace of ])ilgrimagc 
in November. The Sbiva Pagoda has 
one large gopura and oiu' small one. 
The (.Sreat Gojmva stands at the en¬ 
trance on the S. side of the outer 
cnelosm-o, and has ten .stories. To the 
\V. of this gopura is a Tcppit, Kulmn. 
N. of this is the Sm.-ill Gojiiira-Avith six 
stories. There i.s ,a great manufae- 
lurc at CoraiKidu., ] m. from here, of 
cloth, worn by women of the better 
e]a.s'cs. 

l^lore inn>ortant arc the temples at 

193 III. Kumbhakonam sta. (K.), 
D.lk, in the Tanjore district, ])op. 
54,000. The pagodas stand near the 
centre of the toAvn, and aliout 1 m. from 
the station. The largest pagoda is dedi¬ 
cated to Visliiui, ami the Great Gopura 
here has olevcu .stories. Torches are 
required in ascending it, as the stone 
stcjis are very old, broken and slippciy, 
and there is no rail to take hold of. 
The walls slope inward, and the floors 
are of stone, and shake a little with 
the,tread of visitors. The total height 
it not less than 147 ft. Fit;in the win- 
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dows a good view is obtained, but tbe 
interioT of tbo temple baa nothing 
remaikable. A street arched over 
and ^0 ft. long and 15 ft. broad, 
with shops on either aide, leads to the 
Shiva Pagoda, or Temple of Kumbesh- 
wara, 

Tlie Mahmnohm Tank — At ^ 19. tO 
the S.E. of the pagodas is a fine tank, 
into which it is said the Ganges flows 
once in twelve years. On that occa¬ 
sion so vast a concourse of people enter 
the water to bathe that the surface 
rises some inches. The tank has six¬ 
teen small but ])ietnres([ue ])agodas 
.studding its hanks. The principal 
one is on tlio N. side of the tank, and 
on its ceiling is repre.sentcd in alto- 
relievo the balance in which a certain 
Govind Dichit wa.s weighed ageinst gold, 
which was then given to the lirah- 
maus. This worthy is repre.sentecl 
.sitting in one scale, while a huge sack 
of money Alls the other. 

The Oovvrnuxcnl College at Kumbha- 
konam is one of the best educational 
institutions in India, and has procured 
for tlie town tbe distinction of being 
called the Cambridge of Southern 
India. There are but few Europeans 
here. 

217 m. TANJORE June. sta. (R.), 
D.B.,3^t [Branch 48 m. E. to Negapa- 
tarn]. Po}>. 54,000. The delta of the 
Can very rivei', near the head of which 
Tanjore stands, is comsitiered the gnrdeu 
of Southern India. It canies a douse 
po])ulation, and is highly irrigated. 

The Tanjore (jountvy was under the 
Cliolas d iiring tl i e who! e of tlmir su) trem - 
aoy. Maiatha Venkaji tlie lirothcr of 
Shivaji the Great, i-cducod Tanjore, ]iro- 
elaimed himself independent, and estab¬ 
lished a Mwatha dynasty, wliieh lasted 
till 1799. The British Arat came into 
contact with Tanjore by their expedi¬ 
tion in 1749, with a view to the restora¬ 
tion of a dei>osc<l Rajah. 

Tanjore was the last capital of the 
Chola dynasty. In 1758 it w'as attacked 
by the French under Lally, who ex¬ 
torted large sums from the reining 
Mavatha &jah. Col. Joseph SAith 
captured tic Fort in 1773, and agdln 
in 1776 it was occupied by the Ehgiish. 


Bajali Sharahhojijby atreaty in 1779, 
ceded the dependent territory to the 
Biitish, retaining onlygtho capital and a 
small tract of counti'y around, -which 
also at last lap.sod to the Goverament 
in 1865, on the death of the then raler 
without legitimate male issue. 

Tlie Little Fort coiitams tlie Ck'iai 
Pagoda, nrbich with the palace of the 
Rajah in the Great Foi-t and Scliwart/’s 
Church are the sights of Tanjore. The 
two Forts of Tanjore, which arc much 
dismantled, are .so counecLed that they 
may be almost regarded as one. 

The Great Pagoda. —The entrance is 
under a gopura. Then follow a pa.ssage 
170 ft. and a second gopura of 

smaller dimensions. There apjienr to 
be six stones in the outer gopura and 
four in the inner, and their height may 
he reckoned at about 90 and 60 ft. re- 
8])eetive]y. There is a long inscription 
in Tamil characters of the 4th centui'y 
on either side of the passage througn 
the .second go]mi’a. After this the outer 
enelo.suro of the jmgoda, 415 ft. x 800 
ft. is entered. On the rt. is the 
Yajasala, a ])lace wdiere sacriAces are 
olfered, and tbe Sabhapati Kovil, or 
Sliiine of Shiva, &h the presiding god 
of an assembly. There are two Bali- 
piranis, or altars, close to thoE. wall, one 
inside and one outsnle; and at about 
40 I't. to the W. of this E. wall is a 
giganticiVuMrff in black granite,a mono¬ 
lith 12 ft, 10 in. high. W, of this is 
tbe A'odi hfarani. A I'oitico suppoi’ted 
by tliree row.s f)f pillars leads to two 
balls 75 ft. X 70 ft. each. In the centre 
of the wall of an adjoining passage 
is the entrance to the stpiare adytum. 
AVithin this is a second enclosure 66 ft 
x54 ft., and over the whole is suiwr- 
imposed the vast tovrer of the vhuanah, 
200 ft. high, including the Hhihr, or 
s])ikod ornament. N.E. of the Great 
Tower is the Chandikasan Kovil, or 
shrine of the god Avho reports to the 
chief god the aiTival of* womhippere. 
Beyond this, at the N.AV. comer of the 
outer unclosure, is the Suhrahmanya 
Kovil, Shrine of Karttikeya, the son of 
Shiva and deity of vra>', who is called 
Suhrahmanya (Irom m, good, bralmum, 
a Brahman), because he'is so go’od 
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to Brahmans and tlieir especial pro- 

tector. 

Mr. Fergussoiy says of this woinler- 
fiil shrino that it “is as exquisite a piece 
of decorative architecture as is to be 
foRnd in the S. of India, and though 
small, almost divides our admiration 
with the temple itself.” It consists of 
a tower 65 ft. liigh, raised on a ha.se 
4.6 ft. square, adorned with pillars and 
pilasters, which ornament is continued 
along a corridor 50 ft. long, communi¬ 
cating with a second building 50 ft. 
square to the E. 

Pr. Burnell considers the Subrah- 
manya Temple to be not older than the 
commencement of the 16th century. 
Its beautiful carving seenm to be in 
imitation of wood. 

The base of the grand tem])le, ?.«. 
the vim.anah and halls leading to it, is 
covered with in.sciiption.s in the old 
Tamil of the 11th century, which Dr. 
Burnell deciphered. The ])yramidal 
tower over tlic vimanah has evidently 
often been repaired in its upj)cr part, 
where the images of gods and demons 
with which it is covered arc now’ only 
of cement. I'liis tow’er is only 48 
ft. lower than the Kutb Minar at 
Delhi. 

Dr. llurnell says in his ])am]ihlct, 
The Ih'mt Tew pie of Tanjm-C'. “This 
temple is really the most remarkable 
of all the temples in the extreme S. of 
India ; is one of the oldest; and as it 
has been ))reserved with Utile altera¬ 
tion, if not, perhaps, the largest, it is 
the beat specimen of the style of archi- 
teoturo peculiar to India S. of Madras. 

“This st^lc arose under the Chola (or 
Tanjore) kings in the 11th ceutuiy a.T)., 
when nearly all the great temples to 
Shiva in S. India were built, and it con¬ 
tinued in use in the 12tli and 1.3th 
centuries, during Which the great 
temples to Vi.shnu W'cre erected. Up 
to the beginning of the 16th century 
these temples remained almost un- 
ohanged, but at that time all S. India 
became subject to the kings of Vija- 
yanagar, and one of these, named<fvri.sh- 
noraya (1509-30), rebuilt or added to 
most of the gimt temples of the S. 
The chief ffethre of the architecture of 
this later period is the constnictioii of 


tho onomous gopuras wWeli are so 

eonspicuons at Ooujevoram, Chidam¬ 
baram, and Setingham. All ^these 
were built by Krislmaraya; they do 
not form i>art of the original style, but 
were intended as fortifications to pro¬ 
tect the shrines from foreign invatlers, 
and certain plunder and de.socration, 
as the IIindu.s first discovered on tho 
Mohammedan invasimi of 1310 a.d." 

Tlic Palace of the Princesa of Tan¬ 
jore. —-Tills building is in the Great Fort. 
The entrance is in the E. wall, | m. 
frojn tlic rly. sta. There is a masoutj 
bridge over the first ditch, which is 
there about 100 ft. broad. The palace 
is a vast building of masonry, and 
stands on the left of the street, which 
runs northward through the Fort; it 
W'as built about 1550 A.i>. After ])ass- 
ing through two quadrangles a third 
is entered, on tho S. side of which 
is a buihliug like a gopura, 90 ft. 
high, with eight stories. It was once 
an ai-moiny. Mr. Fergnsson says of 
this tow'cr : “ As you ajqiroach Tanjore, 
you see two great vimaiiah.s not unlike 
each other in diineiisioiis or outline, 
and at a distance can hardly distinguish 
which belongs to the great temple. 
On close iiis|)ectiou, how’ovor, that of 
the palace turns out to be made up of 
dumpy })ilastcr.s and fat balusters, aud 
ill-designed mouldings of Italian archi- 
tciitiu’C, mixed iqi with a few details of 
Indian art! a more curious and taste¬ 
less jumble could hardly be found in 
Caioutta or Lucknow. ” On the E. of the 
quadrangle is the Teliupi Jhvrhar-roim. 
Here Ls a, platform of black granite. 
On the sides are soulptiirod in alto- 
relievo Siivs and Asurs fighting. On 
this platform stands a white marble 
statue of Sharfoji, the pupil of Schwartz, 
and the last !&ijah but one. He is 
standing with the ^lalms of his hands 
joined as if in prayer, and he weal’s the 
curious triangular jointed cap used by 
the Tanjore princes in the last half cen¬ 
tury of their rule. The statue is by 
Flaxman, and is a good sfieoimen of 
that great artist’s work. On the wall 
is a‘*picture of Loi-d Pigot. 

^Tliere are also nttmprous’'piGtures of 
the Eajahs. In the same quadrangle is 
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thO Lvlyrtir^-) in whicli is a I'emarkabla 
oolloutioii of 18,000 Sanscrit MSS., of 
which 8000 are written on palm leaves, 
'rhia library is nnimio, ami in India, at 
least, nothing at all eipial to it is to be 
found os regai'ds Sanscrit; it dates from 
the end of the lOtJi or beginning of the 
l7th centmy. After this the visitor 
may go to th^ Maratha Darb/ir, whicli 
is in another qiwflraiigle. Here is a 
large picture of Sliivaji, tlie last Rajah, 
with his chief soorotary on his right, 
and his Diwan on his left. Remark 
also a fine bust of Nelson, lu'csontcd to 
the Rajah by the Hon. Anne Seymour 
Darner, whoso work it is. 

Schwarts's (Jhurck is in the tittle 
Fort, close to tlio Shivaganga Tank. 
Over the gate is the date 1777, and 
over the fa(;ade of its elnu-eh is 1779 
A.D. In the centre, opjwsito the com¬ 
munion-table, is a very tine group of 
figures in white marble, by Flaxman, 
representing the death of Scliwaitz. 
The aged miasionavy is e.xtendcd on 
his bed, and on liis loft stands the Rajah 
Sharfoji, his pupil, with rivo attendants, 
while on his right is tlio missionary 
Kohlner, and near the bottom of the 
bed are four boys. The inscription 
contains a summary of his career. The 
small house N.W. of the church, and 
close to it, is said to Inivo been Schwartz’s 
habitation. 

Next to the Shivaganga Tank is tlie 
People’s PitrL In the English Church 
there is a haiwlsonie tablet to Schwariz, 
and in tlie cemetery adjoining liOnl 
Hastings was buried. 

Tanjore district was the scene of the 
earliest labours of Protestant mission¬ 
aries in India. In 1706 the Gorman 
missionaries Ziegeuhalg and Pliitschau 
establisho<l a Lutheran mission in the 
Danish settlement of Tramiuebar,under | 
the patronage of King Frederick IV. of 
Denmark ; and in 1811 their esbiblish- 
ments were taken over by the Leipzig 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Avhich 
subsequently extended its operations 
into the district. The mission at 
Tanjore was founded in 1778 by the 
Rev. 0. F. Schwartz of the Trauqnebar 
Mission, who some time previou^ had 
tvansfeiiid his services to the Softety 
for Promoting Christian Kftowledge. 


The mission establishments at Tanjore 
were taken over in 1826 by tbe Society 

for the ProjMigation of the Gospel, 
which snb.se(]uently rounded now sta¬ 
tions in several parts of the district. 

Roman Catholio missions in Tanjore 
date from the first half of the I7tli 
century. Their churches and chapels 
are scattered over the whole district, 
but their principal scats are Negapatani, 
Velauganni (on the coast, 6 m. south 
of NcgajMitam), Tanjore, Vallam, and 
Kumbhakonain, The St, Joseph’s 
College, which was founded in 1846 
by tbo French Josuitji at Negapatani, 
was removed to Trichinopoly in 1883. 

Tanjore is famous for its artistic 
inanufadj^rcs, including silk carjiets, 
jewellery, repousse work, copper ware, 
and curious models in pith and other 
materials. 

248 m. Trichinopoly junc, (R.)5jt 
(branch W. to Erode, Rh*. 30), D.B. 
I’op. in 1881, 8-1,000 ; in 1891, 91,000. 
St. -lolin’s Church is close by. The two 
lustoric) masses of granite, the Golden 
Rock aiifl the Fakir’s Rotjk, are in the 
]>]ain to the ,S. Close to the former is 
the Central Jail. Near it the French 
wi'ie dofoatod in two engagements. 

2.'11 m. Trichinopoly Fort sta. on 
the Erode Itranch, which runs 87 m. 
to the N.^V., and joins the Madras 
Railway at Erode. The Fort has hccu 
di.smantlod, hut this part of the town 
is still known as “the Fort,” 

Til November 17.'>3 the French made 
anightattaok on the Fort,and succeeded 
in entering the outer lino of fortilica- 
tion.s at Dalftni’s Jiattenj at the N.W. 
angle. Hero there was a pit 30 ft. deep, 
into which many of the assailants fell. 
Their screams alarmed the gan’ison, who 
repelled them, and made 360 of tlio 
Fi'cncli ])risonerH. This iioriion of the 
Old Fort is all that has been left 
standing. The moat that surrounded 
it has been tilled in and planted as a 
boulevard. 0 

the N. side of the town, with a 
temple on it, is the Eoek. The 
entrance to the covered passage which 
leads up to the top is on the S. 
side, aim on the sides 6( tha passage 
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are stone elephants and pillars about 
18 ft. high, which bear the stamp 
of Jain architecture. The pillars have 
carved capitals ^representing the lion 
of the S., and various figures of men 
and women. The frieze above is mna- 
meiited with carvings of animals. 
Flights of veiy steep Htejis, 290 in 
number, coloured white with red 
stri|>es, lead through this passage 
to the vestibule of a SLivite tcmjide, 
W'honce on certain days tlie images of 
the gods — viz. of Shiva, Tarbati, 
Qauesh, and Subrahmauya, oi' Skaiida 
—are carried in procession. There is a 
huge Nandi Hull covered with silver 
plates, which must bo vciy valuable. 
Tlie step.s of tbo ascent wore the scene 
of a frightful disaster in 1819. A vast 
crowd had assembled to worship Gaiiesh, 
who is here called Pilliar, or “the son.” 
A panic arose, and in the crush which 
ensued 500 people were killed. Other 
staircases in the E. portion of the Rock 
lead to a manda])ani, or pavilion, 
whence, as well as from the rocky 
platform itself, there is one of the 
finest jmnoramic views to bo seen in 
the plains of India. On all sides 
the eye travcr.sc3 tbo plain for 20 or 
30 111 , The height of the Rock is 
only 236 ft., Imt the jilaiu is .so flat 
that this height is sufficient to domin¬ 
ate a vast expanse of conuLiy. On 
the S. the most conspicuous object is 
the Gohhn IlKh, about 100 ft. Jiigh. 
At the foot of it, to the W., is the 
Central Jail. Within the town, distant 
only a few hundred yards, is the 
Nawah'3 Palace, wliiob has been restored 
by Goverumeiii and is used for courts 
ajid public offices. Carrying the eye to 
the S.E. of tills rock, a ]iateh of low 
hills is seen, the highest not being above 
40 ft. This is French Jiocks, about 2 m. 
from the Fort. To the N. of the Fort 
Rock is the broad shallow bed of the 
Cauvery, in which, exccjit in the rain.s, 
there is but a narrow streak of water. 
Beyond is the Tslmid of Seringham, 
which the Frenclv»occu]ued for several 
years, taking un tiieir quarters ip, tlie 
two.gi’eat temples, that of Seringham 
to the W., and that of Jambnkeshwar 
•Lto tlie E. The island is 17 m. long by 
abpVft m.‘ broad, and Seringham 


temple is 5 m. from the W. extremity, 
but owing to dense gi'oves the temples 
are not distinctly seen. Beyond to the 
N. in the far distance rises a long line 
of hills. To the N.W. is the Tale 
Malai range, the greatest height of 
whicli is 18^00 ft. ; while due N. of the 
Fort Rock are the Kale Malai Hills, 
which attain 4000 ft. ; ifiid E. of these 
are the Bache Malai% which in some 
parts rise t«) 2300 ft. Turning to the 
W. the old town of Wariur is seen, 
where there was once a cantonment. 
At l.he foot of the Fort Roc.k is a hand- 
.somo Teppa Kulaoi tank with stone 
steps and a manda])am, or temple, in 
the Qciitre, At the S.E. corner of this 
tank are a square comer-house, and 
adjoining a house with a iiorch. In 
one of these Clive lived, but it is not 
certain in which. 

Tbo /rtiV.—-Tricbiuopoly Central Jail 
is one of the largest in the Madras 
Presidency. It stands well on rising 
ground about 2 ui. S. of St. John’s 
Clmrcli, with a bill jvqnilarly called 
the Golden Rock aliout 400 yds. 
from its N.E. comer. An oi-der fiom 
the sufieriuteudent is required to visit 
the jail. 

Other objects of interest are the Bath 
at the Judge’s Court in which Bishop 
Jlehcr died—the sjioc is marked by a 
tablet orccterl by the Government of 
JMadras—and Chmula Sahib’s Tomb, at 
the .<briiu! of NaUir Aulia. This latter 
a ipeai-s to be built fi oin materials of 
Hindu temjdcs, and may date from 
the invasion of Malik Kafur in 1310. 
There arc an S.P.G. College and a 
Jesuit College here. 

The luos^ imjtortant local Industries 
are weaving, and tobacco and cigar 
making. Tlic cigars are w'cll known, 
though the so-called Trichino]ioly 
cheroots come for the most ])art from 
Dindigal. The silver and gold manii- 
facture.s are famous ; the local gold and 
silver smiths being very successful in 
their filigree-work. 

About 2 m. N. from the Rock, on an 
island formed by a bifurcation of the 
river Cauveiy, is the town of Seinng- 
(20,000 inhab.) A bridge of 
32 iarches joins the mainla/xl to tlio 
island. ‘ . . 
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The Greai Temple of Sri Eangam 

ia about 1 m. N.W. of the bridge. 
The eutraiice from lYichinopoly is on 
the S. side of the temple, by a gi’and 
gateway, which appears to have been 
l)uilt as the base of a great goi)ura. 
This gateway is 48 i't. higli from tbo 
ground to its teiraced roof. The sides 
of the passage%re lined with pilasters, 
and ornamented. « Tire passage ia about 
100 ft. long, and tire inner height, ex¬ 
clusive of the roof, is 43 ft. Vast mono- 
lit h.s have been used as uprights in the 
eon sanction, some of them over 40 ft. 
high. The stones on the roof laid hori¬ 
zontally ar'e also vast. The stone on the 
inside of the arch is 29 ft. 7 in. long, 
4 ft. 5 in. broad, and about 8 ft. thick. 
There ai'e tw'o ])ilastei-s in the gateway, 
with an inso]i]>tion in Tamil characteik 
From the tenace at the top of the gate¬ 
way is .seen the vast outer wall wliieh 
encloses the gardens as w'ell as the build¬ 
ings of this the largest tcnnplc in India. 
This outer enclosure, 2476 ft. x 2880 ft., 
contains a bazaar. V’ithiu this is a 
second w'all 20 ft. high encl(»sing the 
dwellings of the Brahmans in the serviee 
of the temple. Tire gen(*ral design is 
mar red by the fact that tire hnildings 
diminish in size and importance from 
the exterior to the innermost enclosure; 
and Forguason .says, “If its pi-inciple 
of design could })e reversed, it would be 
one of the iiiie.st temples in the S. of 
India.” Tlicre arc two gi’cat go]>ui’as 
on the E. side, two smaller on the W., 
and three of a medium height on llie S. 
Advancing from the 'I'lichinopoly side, 
the ti’avcller passes under a small 
mandapam, and then through agopura 
about 80 ft. liigli. The ceilings of the 
gojniras are all painted, and the ceiling 
of this one ropre.sents the Vaiahah, or 
Roar- Incarnation, of Vishnu, as well 
as other Avataras with multitudes of 
human beings luloriiig them. The 
colours are well ]n e»served. After this a 
sccoird mandapam is passed under and 
a second and third gopura. Hard by 
is another enclosing wall, which sur¬ 
rounds the more sacred part, or real 
temple, beyond which is tlie vimaiiah, 
or adytum, which none but Hinflus 
are allowed^o enter. • 

At a thii-d mandapam the jewels of 


9m 

the temple may be examined. Observe 
three ornaments called Venkalatha 
P.adukam, of which two are of diamonds 
and emeralds, and the third of diamonds 
and rabies. One of these is valued 
at 36,000 rs. There are also several 
coverings for the liands and feet of 
idols of gold studded with jewels, os 
well as large rings for the toes. Ob¬ 
serve too chains of gold ol* local manu¬ 
facture, w'hich are as flexible as string, 
and a golden bond said to be wortli 
11,500 rs. There are also chains of 
gold, 6-frauc pieces, and others of gold 
5-rapec jnoct’s. 

In the court round the centi’al en¬ 
closure is the so-called Jlall of 1000 
Pillars. ^Fergusson counted 960, but 
the number is now much reduced.) 
They arc granite monoliths 18 ft. high, 
wdth ]»e.dinieiits, .slightly carved to the 
lieiglit of 3 ft., and they all have the 
j dan tain bracket at top. The pillars 
of the front row looking N. repre.sent 
men on i*eailng hor.ses spearing tigora, 
the horses’ feet siipjjoi tcd by the shields 
of men on foot beside them. After this 
the groat gopura which is on the N. may 
be visited. Tlie total height is 152 ft. 
In tlie floor of tlie jiassage under this 
gopura is a .stone with a Kanarese iu- 
.seription. With the exccjitioii of the 
jnllars with .supporters carved in the 
.shji]>c of housemen, there is nothing 
that can be called interesting. The 
gopmas are clumsily built, and, not- 
witlrstanding their enormous bulk, 
.shake with the steps of a few men. Mr. 
Fergnsson is of opinion that the build¬ 
ing was commenced about 1700 A.n.^ 
A Mela (religious fair) is held hero 
every winter. 

Temple of Jambukeshwax. —In the 

S. of India temple.s are often found in 
pail’s. If there is one dedicated to 
Vishnu, there will be one deilicated to 
Shiva. So hera, at about li m. from 
the Great Temple of Seringham, is a 
smaller one sacred to Jamlmkeshwar, 
or Shiva, ivora jamlnilca; “roae-apjde," 
and vihvxtr “lord," at Lord of India, 
Jambuibeing a division of the world, 
“India,” and Lshwar, “deity.” * 

The Jambukeshwar temple baa three 

. • 

I Soo hfa Archit., whe-re tlicre is §u 
illustration and description of the temples. 
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courts, is very much smaller than that 
of Senimhaiij, and has now a neglected, 
deserted look. ^The [)]aii, however, of 
the building is more artistic, and the 
main corridor and junportioinj arc fine. 
On the right of the entrance is an 
npri^jht stone 4 ft. high, with a long 
Tamil inscription. The first gopura is 
also the gateway of entrance. Tlie 
ceiling is painted with flowers of the 
lotus. Within the inner court is a 
remarkable T(:p})a Kulam, or tank, of 
s].ning water with a pavilion in the 
centre, llonnd the S., the E., and 
the N. sides i-uiia a corridor of two 
stories supiwrted' by i>illars. Beyond 
this is a second gopura, and a third 
wiiich fovm.s part of the w’ii^l enclosing 
the adytum. Tlicnce a fine corridor 
loads to the vimatiah. On the whole, 
this is a very fine Temple, and well 
worth a visit. It is, no doubt, older 
than that of Seringham, probably about 
1600. 

. liioAnikuts,ordams. -TheCauvery, 
about 9 m. to the W. of 'liiohiiioiM)ly, 
and a little to the W. of the 
extremity of Seringham island, separ- 
abiS into two hrauclics wiiich enclose 
the island, the N. branch being called 
the Golerooii or Kolidtm, and the S. 
the Cauvory. It 1 lad long been observed 
that the X. channel was deepening and 
tlieS. bccuiniiig more and more shallow, 
and lest the 'raiijoro Collectorate should 
tJms be deprived of water sufficient for 
inigation, a dam w^as oonsttucied across 
the Coleroon in In .lime tlie 

S.W. monsoon causes the Cauvery to 
swell, ami in July and August it be¬ 
comes a mighty river, and dwindles to 
a small stream in September and Oc¬ 
tober, rising again in November with 
tlioN.E. monsoon. After parting with 
the Coleixion, it .sends of! a number of 
bi’auchcs wiiich irrigate Tanjore, the 
cliief one being called the Vennar, and 
then falls into the sen 20 m. 8. of the 
spot where the Coleroon disembogues. 
Tlie Upper Anikut coustnicted by 
Colonel Cotton has been completely 
successful in preventing an er.cess of 
Mister entering the Coleroon. It con- 
sistsof three parts, being broken by two 
islands. It is *a brick w'all 7 ft. high 
aiid 0 ft. ,.thick, capped with stone, and 


is based on two rows of wells sunk 0 
ft. below the river’s bed. It is de¬ 
fended by an apron of cut atone from 
21 to 40 ft. broad. 'liierc ai-e twenty- 
four sluices, wiiich help to scour the 
bed. It influences the irrigation of 
about 600,000 acres. About 9 m. E. 
of Tihihinopoly is the (Irand Anikut, 
an ancient work, and below that is the 
Low^er Anikut, bnflt in 1836. It 
supplies the Viranam tank in S. Arcot, 
and w'aters the taluks of Chidambaram 
and lyianargudi in that Collectorate. 

3 m. S.W. of Tvichinopoly is the 
fortified ]iagoda which was occupied by 
the Ereiicli in 1763, and recaptured by 
the British under Major Lawrence. 
The place is highly interesting, and 
much remains to be discovered about 
its history. 

306 m. Dindigal sta. (K.), a muni- 
ci])al town (14,000 inhab.) in the large 
Collectorate of Madura and the hoacl- 
(puirters of a Sub-CoHector. It also has 
a coiisidoralile tobacco manufacture. 
The climate is cooler and more healthy 
than that of Madura. The gi’eat 
rntik on which the fort is built fomis 
a conLSjiicnnns object from the rail¬ 
way, and is worth a visit. It rises 
from the midst of a low-lying plain, 
rielily cultivated wdlli various crojia,' 
and st.aiids ((uito isolated. The summit 
is 1223 ft. .above sea-level, 280 ft. above 
the idaiii. Its lofty precipitous and 
inaccessible sides wore strongly fortilied 
under the fii-st N.ayakkaTi kings, if not 
before ; and for a long time it was the 
key of the province of Madura on the 
W. Diii/ligal was taken by the British 
from Tiim in 1781, and restored to him 
in I78i, but finally ceded to the British 
in 1792. 

319 m. Ammayanayakanur sta., 
from this point may ho made an 

[Excursion to (he Palneif or Palni 
Hills .—This journey requires special 
arrangements. The distance to Kodai- 
kaual is 65 m, by road.^ This station 
enjoys a growing popularity. It is 7209 
ft]* above sea-level. The climate is 
fhilder and more even tHian that of 
Ootacamund. The pop. is 1000. The 
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site is not well cliosen as regards scenery, 
but there are places where the views of 
the low oouuti'y and tho Animalei Hills 
to the W. are beantifnl i>ast description. 
The sportsman will find bison, tigers, 

{ •anthers, bears, the wild dogs, wdiich 
ivmt in packs, and sanibar. Tlicre 
are also florioan and woodcock. Nut¬ 
meg, cinnamon, and pepper-vine gi*ow 
wild. Coffee, orange trees, lime trees, 
citi'on, and sago arc cultivated.] 


344 m. Madura sta. (R.), D.B. (pop. 
87,000) upon tho Vaigai river was the 
capital of tho old Vandyan kingdom. 

The Palace of Tlrumala Nayak is 1 ^ 
m. W. of the riy. sta. This prince w'as 
the greatest of all tho rulers of Madura 
in modern times. He succeeded Muttu 
Virappa in 1623, and reigned gloriou.sly 
thirty-six years. Tho palace, which 
looks modern, and has pillars of rough 
granite eased with cement sui)porting 
scalloped arches, has been restored and 
is utilised for [Uiblic offices. The 
entrance to it i.s on tho E. side, by a 
granite portico built in honour of Lord 
Najrier and Kttriok, who first ordered 
tho restoration. At each corner of tho 
E. face of the palace is a low lower. 
The Napier Oateway gives access to a 
quadrangle 2.'52xl51 ft. On the E., 
N., and S. .side.s is a corridor, the roof 
sujuwrted by arches resting on granite 
pillars. On the W. side the coriidor 
is double, and is 67 ft. broad. The 
W. side is occupied by a lofty ball: 
on one of the .stones of the staircase 
which leads up to it there is a Tamil in¬ 
scription. Pa.ssiug from tl^p stiiircasc 
to a corridor 25 ft. broad, a (sourt under 
the Grand Dome, which was the throne- 
room, is reached. It is 61 ft. in diameter, 
and73ft. high. Outside round the dome 
are gallevie.s whore the ladies in Tivn- 
mala’s time sat and Avatched the state 
receptions. To the W. of the grand 
dome is another domed chamber, used 
for the Collector's ifoords and trea-sury. 
N< and S. of tho grand dome arc 
smaller ones. That on the S. has 
been completely restored, while that 
on the N. is untouched, and affbids 
a good mtans for oom]>ai'ing ^ho 9ld 
oolouring with tho restorea. Pass¬ 


ing N., to the W. of this is an apart¬ 
ment 64 ft. high cajled Tiruniala’s bed¬ 
room. There were ftjyr holes in tho 
middle of the roof, two on either side, 
and betAveen the tAvo on the S. side was 
a large open hole. There is a legend 
that Tinimala’s cot was suspended fi-om 
hooks fixed in the four holes, and that 
the large hole between the Iavo S. holes 
Avas made by a thief avIio descended 
from it by the chain supporting that 
corner of the cot, and stole the eroAA’u 
jewels. Tinimala is said to have offered 
an hereditary estate to the thief, if ho 
Avould restore the Jewels, adding that 
no questions AA'ould bo asked. On re¬ 
covering the joAvels he kept his word, 
but oj-«lerc4 the mau to be decapitated. 
At the S.W. corner of the build|ng is 
a staircase leading to the roof, Avhence 
a view over Madura may bo bad. Close 
to the foot of this staircase is a door 
leading into the Magistrate’s Court, 
which is perhaps the most elegant part 
of the palace, and has been completely 
restored. On the S. side of it are two 
black basaltic jiillars, monoliths 18 ft. 
liigb. This old palace noAv forms one 
of the finest ])ublic buildings in India. 

The J^'iujlish Church, designed by 
Mr. Cbisbolm, C.E., and built at the 
expense of Mr. Fischer, a former Avell- 
knoAvn resident at Madura, stands in 
an open space in the middle of the town 
S. W. of the Great Teni]»le. 

On the further side of the river 
V^aigai, N. of tlie city, and about 1 
m. from the bridge (recently oom- 
[(k ted), is a building called the Tani- 
knni, built by Tiruniala for exhibiting 
fights between Avild beasts and gladi¬ 
ators, but now the Collector’s bouse. 

The Great Temple (about 1 m. W. 
of rly. sta.) forms a parallelogram 
about 847 ft. x729 ft., surrouwled by 
9 gopuras, of which the largest is 162 
ft. high. We are certain that all the 
mo.st oeautifnl portions of the tcm])lo 
as it noAV stands Averc built by Tirumala 
Nayak in the first half of the 17th 
cen tuiy. Some of tho carvin g is sii jssrh, 
and ill .said to be tho finest in S. India. 
It consists of two pai'ts—on tho E. a 
temple to Minakahi, .“the fish-eyed 
goddess, ” the consort bt Shiva; and one 
to Shiva, here called Swxdareshum’ 
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on the "W. side. The cntTanco is by \ 
ihel gate of MinabsbVs Temple, tlirougu 1 
a painted corridor about 30 ft. long, | 
wbicli is callctvtbe Hall of the Eight 
Lakshiiiis, from eight statues of that 
goddess which foi-m the sU])port3 of 
the roof on either side, wlierc various 
dealers ply their trade. Ou tlie right 
of the gateway is an image of Suhrali- 
mauya, one of Shiva’s sons, otlierwiso 
called Skanda or Karttikcya, the Hindu 
Mars. Ou the left is an image of 
Oanesh. The gateway leads to a stone 
corridor with rows of yiillars ou either 
side. The corridor before passing the 
gateway is called- the AshUi LnkHhnii 
MamUqMni, and this second corridor 
the Minukshi No.yakka Mandnpam-, 
haviugT)cen built by Miuakshi Nayak, 
Diwaii of a ruler who in ecedcd Tii umala. 
Some of the pillars of the temido have 
for capitals tlie curved plaiiLain-llower 
bracket so general at Vijayanagar. 
This is said by some to be the Hindu 
cornucopia. At the end of one of the 
corridors, 1(16 ft. long, is a large door 
of brass, which has stands to hold 
many lamps that are lighted at night, 
A dark corridor under a small gopnra 
ends in one broader, with more light, 
which has three figures on either side 
carved with s]nrit. 

Close by is a quadrangle with a Trppu 
JCulam. This tank is called Strarna- 
pushpa-karhn or PatmvKtrai, ‘“Tank 
of the Golden Lilies.” Observe here a 
little chamber built by (Jnecn Man- 
gnminal, who was seized and starved to 
(teath by lier subjects about 1706 A. n., 
food being placed so near that she could 
see and smell but not touch it. A 
statue of her lover, tlio Brahman 
Aohehaya, may be seen on the W. side 
of the tank, and on tlie ceiling there is 
hispoi“trait opj losito to one of the Queen. 
Round tlie tank runs an arcade. On 
the N. and E. sides the walls of this 
ooi'ridor are yiainted with the repre¬ 
sentations of the most famous pagodas 
in India: from the S. side a very good 
view is obtained of the diflei’cnt towers 
of the gopuras. On the N.\V.<,nde is 
the belfry, with an American bell of 
fine tone. The corridor is adorned ivith 
twelve very spirited figures, which form 
pifiars'on either side, six of them being 


the Yali, a name given to a strange 
monster which is the conventional lion 
of the S. Sometimes he is represented 
with a long snout or proboscis. These 
arc so ananged that between every two 
of them is a figure of one of the five 
Paiidu brothers. First on the right is 
Vudhishthir, and opposite to him ou 
the left is Arjuua with Ifis famous bow. 
Tlien come Sahadevaiou the right, and 
Nakula on the left. Then, follows 
Bhima on the right with his club, and 
opposite to him, on the left, is the 
shrine of the goddess, and the figure of 
a Dwarpal. The visitor next passes N. 
from the Miuakshi Tenqde into that of 
kSundareshwar, by the Sangeli Manda- 
])am. Eight st(q)s arc ascended into 
the Anivalti Mimtr, tlw Temple of t1(£ 
Itishis, a small chamber ou the S. side 
of Sundaresliwar’s Tcnqde, in which are 
a very large number of statues of Hindu 
saints and gods, too numerous tos])ecify. 
iS.E. of tlic groups of statues are the 
chamhers where the Valiauas, or vehi¬ 
cles, of Miufikshi and Sundai'cshvvar 
are kept. They arc ])lated with gold. 
Tlierc are two golden pulkis, or litters, 
wortli 10,000 rs. each, and two with 
rodsto.sni>portoanopies,worthr2,OOOi’S. 
each. There are also vehicles yJated 
with silver, such as a Hama, or “ goose,” 
a Nandi, or “ bull.” Those wlio desire 
to see the jewels kept here must give 
notice a day or two previously. 

The visitor will now ]»ass on the N. 
side—tlie. most iutcrestiug feature of 
the temple—tlio SahamtsUimbha Man- 
dnpam, or Hall of 1000 Pillars, 'riierc 
arc in fact 997 , but many are hid from 
view, as ^ic intervals ijctween them 
have been uricked up to form granaries 
foi‘ the jiagoda. “There is a .small slirine 
dedicated to tlie godde.sa Minakshi (ihe 
fish-eyed), the tutelary deity of tlio 
place, which occupies the sjjace of 15 
columns, .so the real number is only 985 ; 
but it is not tlieir number but their 
marvellous elaboration that makes it 
the wonder of the place, and makes it 
in some res]>ects more remarkable than 
the ohonltrie (see below) about which 
so much has been said and written ” 
(Fefgusson). This hail, whose sculp- 
tift es surpass those of any o^fier hall of 
its cla4, was built by Aiianayakkam 
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Mudali^ Miuistsv of tlio Fmindor ofj 
the dynasty of the IJayahkas. His 
fiOTre stands on tlie left of the entrance. 
He is repi'escnted sitting gracofnlly on 
a reaiiug hoi’so. In tlie row behind 
him are some sinrited figiiros of mo)i 
and women, or male and female deities 
dancing. 'ITie Qrcn,t Gopum is on the 
K. side about 50 yds. to the S. of the 
1000-pillared Hall. 

E. of the pagoda is the P-adu Mnivda- 
jmni, or New Gallery, known as Tiru- 
mala’s Chonltrie, and built 1>y him 
for the i)rcsiding deity of the place, 
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Sundareslnvar, who paid him a visit of 
10 days annually. This, had it been 
finished, would havesui-passed in magni¬ 
ficence all the otl)cr building of this 
monarch ; and as the date of itscon- 
stnictiou :ia known, it ibms a fijed 


point in the chronology of the style. 
The hall h/ -{our rows of pillars svip- 
porting a nat roof, and on either side 
of the centre conidor five pillam repre¬ 
sent ten of the Nayikkan dynasty. 
'^Tirnmala is distinguished by having a 
canopy over liim and two fimires at 
his iiack; the figure on the left being 
his wife, the Ihiiicess of Tanjore. On 
the left of the doorway is a singular 
grouj), ro])icaeiiting one of the Nayaks 
shooting a wiki boar and sows, accoid- 
iiig to the legend, which says that 
Shiva commiserated the litter of little 
l)igs, took them np in his arms, and 
assuming the shajjc of the sow, suckled 
them. A portly figure, either that of 
Shiva or the Nayak, is scon holding 
u]> Uie do>;^i little pigs. This Hall w'as 
civiitcd J 623-45, siud is said ft) have 
cost a million sterling. 

3 in. K. -of the station and N. of tho 
Vaigai ri ver is a line Teppa Kufa m. The 
iashionablc drive of Madura is round 
this tank, wliich is fenced with stone, 
and has a temi)lc in the centre. 

Gmif, liinu/aii. Tree .—lu the com- 
]>ouud of the judge’s house, close to tho 
l.'iiik, is a line specimen of the Fietts 
tudiert. Tiic main stem has been much 
miillluted, but is still 70 ft. in circuni- 
Ccrenco. Tlic gi’ouud shaded by this 
tree lias a diameter of 180 ft. in what¬ 
ever diiTctiou it is measured. 

■125 m. Maniyachi junc. st.a. Hero 
the line, bifurcates to Tuticoriii (18 m.) 
and 'I'inncvolly. For Tuticorin sec 
Rtc. 28. 

41.3 III. Tinnevelly terminus sta., 
on Ibc left bank of the Tambvapurni 
river, and m. from it. It is 2|f m. 
from Falamcotta. A biidge of eleven 
arches of 60 ft; span each, erected by 
Suloebenam Mudcliar, crosses the stream 
and connects the two places. 

Tinnevelly is now the most Christian 
ilistiict ill India. Tlie S.l’.G. and tho 
O.M.vS., estab. 1820, have iini>ortaut 
and nourishing stations here, and at 
Palamcotta, 3^ m. distant, as have also 
the J Units. It was here that St. Fi aiicis 
Xavier began his preaching in India. 

The Temple at Tinnevelly, though, as 
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Mf. Fer«m8Sonsay.s(pi). 366-7), “neither 
ainoiiv the largest nor the most splendid 

Of S. riiilia, has tUeadvaiitagG ol Iiavin^j 

been built on one pluii, and at one 
time, without sfibse<{uciit alteration or 
change.” Itis, like the temple at Madura, 
cUvuled into two ixirts, of whieh tlie 
S. lialf is dedicated to [^arbati, the 
consort of Shiva, and the N. to Sliis'-a 
liimsclf. Thi'i’C are three gateways, or 

S airaa, to cither half, those on the E. 

ug thc 7 )riiK'i])a], uud ha^'ing porches 
outside them. After entering, you 
have in front aii internal porch of huge 
dinieusious, on the right of which is a 
Tcp/ia Knlani, and on the left a 1000- 
]iillared hall, which .runs nearly the 
whole breadth of the enclosure, and is 
63 ft. broad. There arc ^00 rows of 
7 nllar.s *10 decit. The sole entrance is 
on the K. face. The temple is deserving 
of a visit, and can eiisilyhe reach cm], as 
Tinneve.Dy is hut little out of the 
way of a traveller going to visit 'Puti- 
corin. 

Palamcotta, 34 in, K, of Tinnevelly, 
is a iniinicijuii town and the adminis¬ 
trative headijuarters, with a ^sip. of 
18,000, of whom 2000 arc Cljrisl.nuis, 
and is within an ca.sy drive from 'riniic- 
vclly. The old fort has hceii dciuol- 
i.shcd. 

lletwecn the bridge over the Tamhra- 
puiiii and the, fort stands the church 
of the 0. M.S., the ,s]tirc of which is 
110 11. high. The C.M.S. luavc several 
schools hero. A load to the heantiful 
waterfalls of Kubillam and rajMinasham 
passes through Palamcotta and Tiii- 
UGvelly. 

38 in. N. W. of Tinnevelly is Kutal- 
lam {Gourtallmn), iniieh resorted to 
by Euroiiean residents. It is not ele¬ 
vated, but the S.W. winds y)ass over 
it through a eliasiu in.the W, ghats, 
and bring with them coolness and 
moisture, so that the tem])ei'<'iture of 
this favoured spot is from 10“ to 15“ 
lower tliau that of the arid yilains 
beyond. Tlie place is ywutieulaily 
enjoyable in June, July, and j^igust. 
CHosq to the bungalows Uiere art three 
fa^S in th© channel of the Sylar river. 
TUo lowest Xiattfraet falls, fram a height 


of 200 ft., but is broken midway. The 
average terajierature of the water 

is from 72'* to 75“ F;, and invalids 

derive great henefit from biithiiig in 
it The bathing-placc is under a'fine 
shelving rock, whioli affords the most 
deliglitful shower-bath possible. The 
seeiiory is stiikingly yticturesiiiie, l>eing 
a htt]>i)y mixture of hold rocks and 
uml)ragcous woods. • 

From Palamcotta to Payianasham 
(Papa “sin,” nashavi “elfaeing") is 29 
111 . Here, near n yiagoda, the Tambra- 
jiiinii river takiis its last fall from the 
liills to the level country. The height 
is only 80 ft., hut the body of water is 
greater tliau at Kutallani. 


IIOHTE 32 

M.VDKAS to TIIF SkvKN PvdOliAS 

A highly iutcrestiiig e.xjicditiou from 
Madras is to IVlahabalipur (ihe cUy of 
grmt- Pali), oj- the Seven Pagodas, one 
of the iiiost rcmurkahic jilaecs iii India. 

It is ahvUit 35 m. S., 6 of whieh can 
ho done ill a <iaiTiagc to (luiiidy Bridge, 
where the\hickiugham Caual is reached. 
A boat must he engaged beforehand, 
at a cost of about 7 rs. If more than 
one ])ersou is going, another boat must 
lie engaged for the servants. Tho 
boatmen tow' the boat or scull it witli 
a large stern-oar, and the whole distance 
is done in from twelve to fourteen 
lioui-s. The journey may bo made by 
night both ways, as the accommodation 
at Mahabalipiir is not very good. Proj, 
visions also should be taken. The 
caivr.1, lined with cocoa-nut and other 
palms, goes as far as Sairas, wliioh 
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is between 2 Hud 3 m. S. of Malm- 
balipur. On the left bai>k of the 
oaiial, to tlie E. of it, and bet>Yeeii 

it aud the sea, avo the excavations 
and carvings in the rock which have 
rendered the place so famous. Hunter 
says: “The aiiti(]^uities of tlio place 
may bo divided into thilfc giwira (1) 
the live rat/is to the S. of the village ; 
(2) the cavc-teihplcs, mouolithiu figures, 
carvings, and scylptures W. of the 
village ; (3) the more modern temples 
of Vishnu aud Shiva, the latter washed 
by the sea. ” To these two temples and 
live others buried (according to tradi¬ 
tion) under the sea, the iilace owes its 
English name. 

The boat should stop opjiosite 
pith-am, a small village, having the 
village of Sal u van Kuppan, or “toddy- 
gatherers’^ village,” about ni. to 
the N., w'here is the curious 'i’iger 
Cave, and the large village of Maha- 
bali]>ur to the S. aud E. The dis¬ 
tance l>et\voon the ea)ial and the 
.sea is m., and from 1 ni. S. of 
vSaluvan Ivujipaii to 4 m. S. of it thci'e 
are a great number of curious excava¬ 
tions and carvings. After landing 
op]M)sito Ba1i]iitliain, follow the road 
straight for al)Out .V m., when you 
conic ■ to a hamlet, called I’illaiyaii 
Kovil, whcic is a group of monkeys, 
admirably tiarved, tlie size of the large 
baboon. I'lic male is sitting behind 
the female, and is busy removing 
vermin from her bail'. She sits with 
her back to him, and is suckling a 
young one. At 200 yds. fartlicr on a 
chord trie, is passed—a rest-house for 
natives. It Is on the left going to¬ 
wards the sea, as are also eight stone 
figure,s, at about 30 yds. fi tRn it. The 
■ centre figure repi'oscnts the goddes.s 
Diirga, with her right leg on her left 
knee, and four female attendants on 
her left hand, and three on her right 
hand. 10 yds. in front of this group 
is a highly polished black pillar, 4 ft. 
6 in. high, a Liiigam with the curious 
curved mark, aud 6 yds. in front of it 
is a Nandi, oi* Shiva’s bull, fallen on its 
^ide. After this you enter deep sand, 

1 “Tbddy” is the femented sap of the 
cocoa-nut and other jialm trees, useif as a 
suhstltute yeast « 


and |)ass a good many huts on the 
right, and a fishing • village on the 
left I aud sOj after a walk of in all 
about m., the shore temple is 
reached. It is on thelidge of the sea, 
aud is dedicated, first, to Maha Bali 
Chakravartti, and, secondly, to Shiva. 
It stands in an enclosure, which was 
at one time surrounded by a granite 
wall, but now only debris remain and 
,tw’o u]»rights where the gate was. ’I'lie 
pol’d) or outer room on the N. side 
has a large slab in the centre of the 
wall opjiosite the door, with Shiva aud 
I’arbati in alto-relievo ujiou it. In the 
centre of the E. wall is a figure witli 
eight arms, which the guides say is an 
ailcndant on Bali. In the inner jxu't 
is a fallen Liugam. On the slab 
facing the door Shiva aud I’arbati are 
represented in alto-relievo. This cham¬ 
ber is 17 ft. high, aud 9 ft. s»p The 
E. }»ort.aI of the temple is on the brink 
of the surf, aud about 10 ft. above the 
.sea, and right in front, on a rock 75 ft. 
distant;, is the Dfnoajn sUnnhh'fi, “Hag- 
pillar, "or Hf^mbha, “lamppillar," 
of granite, and now only 18 ft. high, 
but which, before it was broken, was 
proh-ably 35 ft. high. It is <liHiciilt 
to reaeh this ]»i]lar, even in calm 
■iveatho)’. In a vestibule at the W. 
side of the U‘ni])le is a j'ccuuibeut 
ligure of Vishnu, 10 ft. 10 in. long. 
The guides say it is Bali. They also 
allirni that 5 m. to the E., in the sea, 
are mined tenijiles.^ The fact is, thoio 

1 Mr. l’'ei-nuss(»u, in liis Piclitresque lUvs- 
tmlima 0/ Ancient Archttecture in IJindustan, 
)i. 57, quotes from Southey's “Curse of 
Kehaiiia” the lines: 

“ The sepulchres 

Of ancient kings, which Bali in ills jtower 
Mncle in prinievnl liiiios, and huilt above 
them ' 

A city like tlie cities of the gods— 

Being like a god himself. For many an ago 
Ilaili Ocean Wcai-rcd against ins palnues, 

Till overwhelmed heueaili tlie waves— 

Not ovortlirown—so well ilic awful chief 
Had laiil tlieir deep foundations. 

Their golden summits in the noonday light 
Hiionc o'er the dark green deep ttiat rolled 
between; 

I Her ^ines and pinnacles and spires were seen 
Peering above the sea, a mournful sight. 

And on the sandy shoro, beside tJie verge 
Of Ocean, here and tlicrc k ruQk-cut fane 
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ave heavy hveakors ahout 1 in. or so 1 
out, wlioi '0 thpi'c is a reef of rocks. | 
At ahout 300 yds. N. of the temple is 
A liahing-villagc called Karmiguriam- 
mau Kovil, wlAi-o ai'e the mins of a 
brick building, said to have been a 
French cliurcli. S. of the temple, at 
the distance of 200 yds., is a ruined 
granite hnildiug, called Chotti'sTeinplc. 
Leaving the shore temple, the traveller 
will find 600 yds. due W. a jilaiii- 
maud.iiMim of Vishnu. 12 yd.s. fci. of 
it is a fine tank, with steps dowji 
to the water oill luuud. Tiiere is a 
small iuaudaj)am in the centre of the 
tank, called iVimfji Mamlapum (water 
pivilion). Near the, tank are inany 
trees, and (piiLc a village of Ijrahnian 
houses. I’assiug these you come to tlie 
great sculptured rock called Arjuiia’s 
I'ciiaiiee, and a,s the muriiing sun 
will uow be getting very hot, it will 
bo well to turn to tlic N.W., wlicre a 
sheltered monolithic temple will l>o 
foiiud, open to the front, called ('’ara- 
fumriDui Mnndapnm, or “ My Loril 
lioar’s Temple,” from the lejjic.senta- 
tioii of Vislnm in the hoar incarnatioii 
with the bead of a hoar. Jlero it will 
he well to breakfast, .sheltered fi'oin the 
sun, and ivst till towjuils evening. 
There an*, retiring-places among the 
rocks where one can bathe witliout 
being seen, but it will bo w'ell to take 
a few' or teut-screeu.s, for 

greater ])rivacy and ccjiufort. The 
alwenoo of Lnisecta,' especially llie.s, is 
very vemark.able hero in the cold 
weather. The Varalia-swaini Manda- 
ptim is fj m. S. of B.alipith.am, wlicre 
the traveller heaves the canal. The 
facade of the mandapani is .snp[H)rleu 
by two pillars and two pilasteis, Ihc 
bases of which are earve<fto represent 
the Simha, or Southern Lion, a mythi¬ 
cal animal, not at all like a real lion. 
They arc sedont, and their tail.'; are 

Resisted, in its strengtii, the.surf and surge 
That on their deep foundations boat in vain.’ 

Tho same authority makes this temple about 
SO ft. sq. ill the base, and about twice that in 
height,aud adds: "Notwithstanding its small 
dimensious it is, with the single excc]Mun of 
the teulple at Tanjore, the fincatand most im¬ 
portant vlmanah 1 have seen, or know of, in 
tbeS. oflndiai” 


twisted in a peculiar mtaniier, like the 
loop of &. lu the CGutre of the wall, 
oyiposite to the facade, is a small alcove, 
which is the sanctum, but them is no 
idol in it. Oji either side is a dw'arpal 
in alto-relievo. In the side wall to the 
N. i.s a rcpiusentation of the Varaha 
ineariiation, fairly well done, but im- 
liiiislicd. The central figure is Vishnu 
with a huge boar’s head. He has hia 
right leg bent up, end resting on a 
figure is.suing ayiparently from waves. 
The Slie-sh Nag, or .six-headed serpent, 

uYLifuaiioines ilie iigiirti, wliicli lias the 

face of a handsome youtli, who.so hands 
are ,joined in prayer. lu front of him 
are two male figures, the nearest of 
which is jirayiug with joined hands to 
Vi.sliuu. Vi.shmi siijuiorts on his riglit 
tliigli liis wut'e Lakli.sbuii. Her feet 
are broken oil'. Near liiin is a wor- 
sliii>|)ing figure in the sky, and two 
tall ligures, one of whom liulds a water- 
pot for ablutions. The time is ,sup- 
jiosed to be that wlieii Vi.slimi slc.w 
th(! giant llivanyakali, “golden eye,” 
w'iio liail carried oil' the earth into the 
iulinite aliyss. Vishnu, with the hcai'i 
(tf a boai-, ymrsued aud .slew' liiiii, aud 
brought back tlm earth. On tho oyiyios- 
iU* side wall, to the S., is :i very .spiiited 
reprcsciiration of the V‘n.itui,ni(hAwUxra, 
or dwarf iiieariiatiou, in alto-relievo. 
Vishnu, dllivicd to au imiueu.se size, 
places one foot on the earth, aud lifts 
another to the sky. The gorl has eight 
arm.s, with which ho holds a sword, a 
quoit, a .shield, a bow, aud a lotus, 
and with a sixth he points. Tlie other 
two are iiulist iiict. Worshi]»pers or 
iittcudants are at his feet, and other 
figures appear in the .skies. One to the 
W. luw thd'luiad of a dog. Tho legend 
is that when liali was tyrannising over 
the earth, Visluiu ayiproached him in 
the shape of a dwarf, .and asked for -.o 
much earth as he could plant his feet 
upon. Bali granted this modest re- 
(piest, whereii[)ou Vishnu dilated to 
limueii.se proportions aud yilauted one 
foot on earth, one on the sky, and 
with a third thrust Bali doivii to 
hell. The capitals of the pUlarr 
the fagade are voiy elegant. In the 
walloiu which is the a!c4)ve are two 
coRiparimunts; in the oi!% to the 
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spectator’s right as he looks iu from the 
facade is a wl slim 'Woman, prohably 
intended for Lakhshmi, with a tiger 
to her right, and an antelo^ie to her left, 
and some stiiiat Ganas or heavenly at¬ 
tendants about her. In the compart¬ 
ment to tlie spectator’s left is Lakhshmi 
seated, 'W’ith elephants pouring water 
over her froTr^ their Lrunka, amf female 
attendants ou cither side. In the 
ceiling is a lai^i^lotus ornament. 

About 30 y(is. to the N. of the Vara- 
haswami Mandapam is a monolithic 

temple carved out of a huge boulder. 

'Phis temple is dedicated to Ganesh. 
Turning to the S.E., you pass live fallen 
pillars 29 ft. long, and otlier debris ; 
and fai’ther on oome to the great 
carving called Arjum’s Penaiici'. lie- 
fore you reach it there is a Hat rock 
outlie rig]it, about 5 ft. high, with steps 
carved in the rock up to it. 'Phere 
is also a slope in the rock down which 
the villagers slide to amuse vi.sitors. 

The scnliitured rock is 37 ft. high. 
In the compartment on the right of the 
spectator, as he looks towards it, arc 
fifty-seven Hgurcs of men, women, 
monkeys, and a cock. The monkeys 
are three in number, and all these 
figures are above ail elephant 13 ft. 10 
iu. high, and a smaller one 6 ft. 7 in. 
in height, below which are three calf 
elephants. In tlie left compartment 
of tlie .sculpture arc sixty-oue Hgnre.s, 
the most reniarkahlo of nil being that 
which is sahl to reineseut Aijuna, 
standing on one toe of his left foot 
with his hands above his head, his lips 
being drawn away so as to show his 
teeth, and hi.s body being horribly 
emaciated. Below him is^a devilish 
figure in a similar attitude, with long 
ears, which seems to ridicule his per¬ 
formance. To his right is a tall deity, 
probably Shiva, pointing to him ap- 
proringly. 

Adjoining this great j>ieco of sculp¬ 
ture, to the loft of the sjiectator as he 
looks at it, is a temple. The facade is 
49 ft. long, and the interior is 40 ft. 
deep, the rock having been hewn out 
,to that depth. The pillars have 
curious capitals formed of three lions 
each. In the same dkection is another 
temjilo, 4^ ft. long, and 26 ft d^p, 
[/wdm] ^ • 


including the pillars. Ou the hack 
wall is a relief represonting Oopis, or 
milk-maids, and herdsmen, and cows. 
To the right stands I-^ishna sumiortiug 
with his left hand the hill of Govard- 
hau. About the centre is a man milk¬ 
ing a cow, which is excellently carved, 
and is represented as licking her calf. 
The pi11ar.s have the .same rapitals as 
those of Vijayanagar, that is, with a 
bracket rejuesenting the shoot and 
(lower of the jilautaiii. About 15 yds. 
from this is a large temple to Vishnu, 
which is kej^t locked, as the Brahmans 

of the locality w'orship there. 'Phe 
central block is 88 ft. long. The 
gopura of stone and masonry is about 
14 ft. high. This temple extends 165 
ft. from ^ck to front. As the sjiecta- 
tor look.s towards its door, he has ou 
his right and close to it another small 
niiucd temple, on which is an inscrip¬ 
tion, and opposite to it is a figure 
rc.seinbling Iluddlia, with marks which 
sliow it has been adopted as Vi-shnu. 
There has been an extensive walled 
enclosure or court iu front of this 
great temple, and there is a very solid 
gateway partly pre.served. In (rout of 
this again is a lofty .slim pavilion on 
four ])illars, 25 ft. liigh. Pass now to 
the E. up a slight ascent, and you 
come to tlie linwamiji Temple. The 
facade luis two [lillars based ou Simhas 
and two pilasters. There is an inscrip¬ 
tion here in old Sanscrit charaetci-s. 

1^ m. from this towards the .sea a 
group of viomlithic temples, called 
Jiatfts, i.s reached. The road is over 
very deeji sand, and i.s most fatiguing. 
Here ladies or weak travellers can be 
carried in cliairs by the villagers. 
The first olijccts come to are a lion and 
an eliiphaiit carved in stone. The head 
of the elephant is particularly well 
carved. The lion is farthest to the 
N. The several /Irit/is here are Drau- 
jiudi’s, Arjuna’s, Bhima’s, and Dhaniia 
Ha jail’s. 

Proceed now J m. to the N.AV. to a 
small temple perched on a rock over 
the Temple of Diirga. On your right 
as y^u enter Durga’s Temple is a 
most siiirited relief represonting Durga 
mounted on a lion uastroyiug Mahis- 
hasur, the huffalo-hcifded ,aemon. On 

2’D 
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your left is a relief representing Vislmu 
recninbeut. The platfonn of the upjjer 
tomplo is r»6 ft. above that of Dvirga’s, 
and very dilliiaitt of access, but the 
ifiiWes spring np the .slijnwry rock witli 
wonderful agility. A liiost coilllilcle 

and valuable account of llitse cxcava- 
tions will be found in the work entitled 
Descriptive and Historical Papers re¬ 
lating to the h'eveii Pagud'ts on the, 
Coromandel. Ctmsl, by \V. Chamber.^, 
J. Goldhighain, B. (I. Babiiigton, 
F.A.S., the Jtev. (J. W. Mabon, Lieut. 
J. Bvaddoek, Ibc Jtov. W. Taylor, Sir 
Walter Elliot, and C. fJubbins, edited 
by Ca])t. M. W. (Jarr ; ])riiited for tlie 
Crovarnnient of Madras, at the Foster 
f*j‘os.s, 23Kiindairs Road, Vepery, 18f>9. 
The age of these SGiiI])tures*lia» never 
boon detinitely’ ascertained. No date 
has been Itmiul in any of the iiiscnji- 
tions. Mr. Fergusso)!, Hid. of Arch. 
vol. ii. p. 502, .says the Raths Avere 
“carved by the Hindus, ]»robably 
about 1300 A.ij.” Sir AV. Elliot lixes 


the era of the olde.st Tamil inscription 
ou the rocks of Mahabalipur at the 
latter ])aTt of the 11th century, and 
that of the roek inscrii)tion at Saluvan 
Knppan at the beginning of the J2th 
ceiitiiiy. Tlio Sausoiit inscriptionB are 
of earlier date. Sir AS''. Elliot thinks 
tliat they could not have been later 
than tlie 6th century. Mr. Fergussou 
says; “Although these Ratlis are 
coin])arativcly modcrit and belong to a 
different faitli, they certainly constitute 
the l)cst repvesentation.s now known of 
tlie forms of the Buddhist buildings.” 
A co]»y a)nl translation of the Sanscrit 
in.scrijjtions by Dr. Arthur Biiruell 
will be found in the ApiKsudix of the 
Avork referred to aliove. 

Sadras, an old Dutidi .MAttlonieui, is 
3 ni. farther to the S. hy the canal, but 
is hardly worth a visit. 

On this trip the traveller will ab- 
•solntely rc<[uiif! a servant or other 
pe.rson Avho knows the localitio-s, or 
niuch time will be. wasted. 



CEYLON- 


Tlio t'ravellov who can choose his oAvn 
season for visiting Coyloii is Avarned 
that March and April arc tlie hottest 
months in the. year ; June and August 
the AVettost (on the W. coast) ; and 
December and Jaimary the most dis¬ 
agreeable (on the coast) on account of 
tlie “ Long-slioi-e Avind. ” 

The area of the Island is 25,000 sq. 
m., aud the pop. over 3,000,000, of 
Avhom over 2,000,000 are Cingalese, 
800,000 Tamils, and less than 6000 
]>ure-))red Rnro])ean.s. 

The Currency of the Island is rupees, 
divided, not into annas as in India, but 
into cents. The nominal value of 1 r. 
is 2s. The actual vahui iluetuatcs be- 
tAveen Is. 8d, and l.s. 3d. 

Iluppc. Anniss, India. Cents, Ceylon. 
] = i6 = 100 

Sih'^er . ^ = 8 = .50 

Silver . I - 4 = 25 

History.—^The Portnguoso landed on 
the Island in 1505, and soon built a 
factory at Colombo, Andiic.b in 1518 
they i>rotected by a fort. They Averc 
almost coiLstantly at Avar Avith the 
nativo.s, and Avert*. soA'cral times foiled 
ill their endeavours to establish them¬ 
selves at Kandy. The Dutch first 
landed in Ceylon in 1602, at Bat- 
ticaloa on the E. coa-st, and entered 
into friendly relations Avith the native 
govenimcut. In 1638 tlicy coiu- 
inenecd active operations against the 
Portugiie.se, in alliance Avitli the mitiveS. 
The Avar lasted to 1658, when the Dutch 
remained ina.storsof the .situation. They 
erected the fort at Colombo, which was 
then a very imjAeidant work, but Jias 
now been ilcmolisbed, w,itli the excefi- 
tion of some few baiterieson the !^a face. 


The Dutch were expelled by the Eng¬ 
lish in 1796. The Maritime Pi’oviiiees 
were aitaehed to the Madras Presidency 
for tAvo years, after Avhicdi Ceylon be¬ 
came a Crown Colony. 

TravellRig in Ceylon is, for the 
most part, com]>aratively easy. The 
roads are cveiywbore excellent, and 
the Rest-ifouscs arc far more comfort-' 
able places of abode than the corre¬ 
sponding institutions in India. In the 
larger toAvn.s, .such as Badulla, Katna- 
piira, Matara, aud at many of the sta¬ 
tions on the great north road they are, 
in all but name, hotels; but thetraveUer 
is not allowed to remain in them more 
than tAvo days. On all the prinei|)al 
roads they are usually jnovided Avith 
bed and table-linen, baths, tea and 
diimcr-serviees, etc. This is not, hoAv- 
ever, the case at those on the less-fre¬ 
quented roads, AA'here the R.Hs. often 
furnish little more than shelter. The 
coaches are usually crowded, and those 
Avho can alford to do so are strongly 
recommended to hire a npedal coach, 
Avhieh can usually be done at a reason- 
aide rate and with little difficulty, 
j “It is impossible to exaggerate the 
natural ^beauty of Ceylon. Bolted*with 
a double girdle of golden sands and 
waving palm-groves, the interior is one 
vast green garden of nature, deliciously 
disposed into jdain and highland, 
valley and jicak, where almost every¬ 
thing gi'ows known to the tropical 
world, under a sky glowing Avith an 
equatorial sun, yet tempered by the 
cool sea-Avinds. Colombo itself, out¬ 
side tie actual town, is a perfect laby¬ 
rinth of shady bowers and floAvery 
streams and lakes. .For .miles and 
miles you drive about under t^boirs 
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of faathe^ bambooa, broad-leaved 
bread-fruit trees, talipot aud areca 
palms, cocoa-nnt groves, and stretches 
of rice-fields, cinilamon, and sugar-cane, 
amid which at night the fire-nies dart 
about in glittciing clusters. The 
lowest hut is embosomed in palm-fronds 
and the bright crimson blossoms of the 
hibisous; while wherever intelligent 
cultivation aids the jirolific force of 
natm'e, there is enough ui the pro¬ 
fusion of nutmegs and allspice, of the 
india-rubbers and cinchonas, of cannas, 
dracienaa, crotons, and other wonders 
of the Cingalese flora, to give an endless 
and deliglitcd study to the lover of 
nature” (Sir Edwin Arnold). 

Travellers generally onter*'Ccylon by 
the PORT OF COLOMBO, The flash¬ 
ing light is visible 18 in. at sea. It is 
situated at the S. cud of the harbour, 
and is placed on the top of the CJaek 
Toicer, where Chatham Street aud 
(Jneeu Street join. 

The Landing-places and Custom 
House lie at the S. end of fhc harbour, 
whi(!h receives the full protoefion of the 
magnificent breakwater. This structure, 
the. first stone of which was laid by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in 187.5, 
was completed in 1884 : it is about a 
mile and a half long, aud is formed 
of concrete blocks from 16 to 32 tons 
each, capped by a solid concrete mass 
which rises to a height of 12 ft. above 
low-water level. It tenninates in a 
circular siiacc 62 ft. in diameter, with 
a second and smaller lighthouse iu the 
centre showing a red light, visible 
about half the distance tliat the 
flashing light can he seen. .Tito area 
protected by tlie brcakw'ater is 500 
acres, one half of wdiicli has water more 
than 26 ft. deep. The shallow'er iwr- 
tions have been much improved by 
dredging. 

The charge for landing and embark¬ 
ing from or to any vessel in the 
harbour is ^ r., or 25 cents, for each 
person between 6 A.M. and 6 r.M. ; 
earlier or later it is more. 

Close to the Custom House ^ve the 
Grand Oriental Hotel, the Queen’s 
House, thew Baivacks, and the remains 
ol tha Feats 


Tire Grand (5riontal Hotel is close to 
the landing-jetty. 

The traveller who intends to stop a 
day or two may piefer to drive on, a 
little more than a mile, to the Gallo 
Face Hotel. He will pass by the 
Oovernmeid Offices, and turning the 
corner opposite Queen's Hmuse (the resi¬ 
dence of the Govoinor) and the Library, 
will pass the TeUgrayh Ojffke on the 
riglfl, and the Savings Bank and 
Oemral Post Office on the left. Beyond 
the Post Office is the Scotch Prr^bytei'ian 
Church. Farther on are the Officers' 
Quarters and the Mess Hov^, and be¬ 
yond them the fine open space called 
the Galle Face, intersected by the 
direct rood to Galle. Here arc some 
larger ranges of Barracks. 

Nearly in the centre of the Gjille Face 
Esplanade is the Ohih House, a fine 
building looking on the sea. About 
the muMle of the Promenade, near the 
.sea, is a stone like a niilestoiie, wdth 
an inscription in which Sir Henry 
Ward recommends the walk to his suo- 
eeHSor.s for the use of ladies aud children. 

The city of Colombo extends to l.lie 
4th in. on the Galle road, and has a 
breadth of 3^ m. from the sea to the 
E. outskirts. There are over 128,000 
inhabitants. 

Drives.—Colombo and its neighbour¬ 
hood afford sf-oiie for a multitude of 
charming and ])ictnres(ine drives. Two 
especially may bo mentioned, one of 
which might be taken in the morning 
au<l the othi'r in the evening of the 
same day. The first is recominendcd 
to those who have not yet seen any¬ 
thing of aho East, and to w’hom the 
natives towui of Colombo will afford a 
pleasing introduction to the distin- 
guisliing characteristics of Oriental life 
and scenery ; but, excepting the latter 
)art of it, wliich is pretty, there Is 
ittlc in it to interest one already 
familiar wth India, ^ 

(1) Commence at the Galle Face 
Hotel, and take the road along the sea 
past the Barracks, until the. statue of 
Sir £. Barnes is reached. He was Gover¬ 
nor from 1820-22, and from 1824-31. 
Then turn to tlm past the 

Bacqw't-court and an oltl Dutch belfry. 
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just beyond wliich is the Town Hall 
and Public MarJcd-plam. Hero two 
streets divor^—the oiio to tlie left, 
Sea Street, where dwell the dealers in 
rice and cotton, and whei'e are tw'o 
Hindu temples^ quaint and jiicturesquc, 
but of no great size or iini'oriauce ; the 
other, Wolfundalil Street, to the right, 
conducts to ^ Wolfendahl Churchy a 
massive crucifoiin building on high 
ground, built by the Dutwi in 1749, 
oil the site of an old Portuguese clnirch 
called A(]^ de Lvpo, and-commanding 
a fine view of the city and harbour. 
Hei*e are monuments and hatchments 
recording the decease of Dutch ofticials. 
Tlience the drive may be continued in 
a N.E. direction to the R. C. Cathedral of 
SI. Lucia, adjoining -which is a college 
for Roman Catliolics, and a convent with 
school and orphanage attached. Then 
N. and a little W. the Anglican Cathalra! 
and College of St. Thmnas are reached, 
'riiey stand in a park, and wore given 
by Dr. Chapman, the lirst Dishop. 
About 1 m. to the N. is St. James's 
Itoman Catholic Church ; and in driving 
there a fine liousc called Uplands is 
seen to the left, where is a tortoise, 
said to be more than 200 years old, 
and very huge. The drive through 
the suburb of Mutwal is extremely 
picturcs({ue. It is chiefly inhabited 
by fishers, who arc mostly Roman 
Catholics, as the numerous large and 
imposing R.C. churches testify. On 
reaching the river at the end of the 
long street of M utwal, turn to the right, 
and crossing a tongue of land till tlie 
river is again reached, follow its bank 
to the picturesque Bridge of Boats, by 
which the great rood to Ka|>dy crosses 
it. This part of the drive shows to 
Ticrfection the way in which the tiny 
houses and small churches are so 
nestled uuder the shelter of the trees 
as to be altogether invisible from above. 
Tuniing to the right at the Bridge of 
BoaiSy follow the dusty and ever- 
crowded “St. Joseph” or “Grand 
Pass” Road till Skinner’s Road is 
reached. Turn left along it under a 
fine avenue of Madraa tliorn, till the 
railway station at Maranda is reached, 
and thence follow the side of the fi^i^- 
water lakef across'* which gooi^ views 


may be obtained, till Galle Face is once 
more reached. 

(2) The second drive ivommences by 
crojjsing the bridge |rom Gallo Face, 
almost immediately behind the hotel, 
to Slave Island, and then driving .along 
the edge of a beautiful freshwater lake 
past the pretty residence of the General 
commanding the troops in Ceylon, to 
the Victoria Park. The traveller 
slionld not omit to notice a pictui'esque 
little Buddhist temple on the other 
side of the lake nearly opi>osite the 
General’s house. The Park occupies 
the site of the old Cinnamon Gardena, 
and is well laid out with ornamental 
grounds, in the midst of which a 
Museum was built in 1877. It is 
exclusively devoted to the exhibition 
of Ceylon proiliicts, antiquities, and 
natural history, and is on that accoimt 
all the more interesting to a visitor! 
On the basement are some interesting 
stone fragments, and particularly a 
colossal lion, brought from Pollonarua, 
on which the King sat to administer 
justice. The cntraueo-hall is hand¬ 
some, and to the right of it is a libraiy, 
to which the public have access from 
(}.30 to 10 A.M., and from 3 to 6 r.M. 
In front of the Museum is a statue of 
the Rt. Hon. Sir W. Gregory, Governor 
from 1871 to 1877. 

Before leaving Colombo, a visit may 
be paid -to one of the Coflee Mills. 
And the traveller should on no account 
omit to mount to the summit of the 
Great Jic^semmr, from which Colombo is 
supplied with water, on account of the 
singularity of the view thence obtained. 
A city of nearly 130,000 people lies at 
the spectator’s feet, but, except for a few 
towers and domes, it is invisible, the 
whole being concealed by the mass of 
vegetation which overshadows it. 

ExcuTBions. —One of the pleasantest 
in tlie neighbourhood of Colombo is 
that to a Buddliist temple at the 
village of Eelani, 2 m. up the river of 
the same name. Pass through the 
hot a-fd dusty Pettah, or native town, 
for about 4 m., as far as '^e river, which 
is crossed by a picturesque Bridge 
of BoaiSy after which ‘ the .road ^lia^bs 
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through cocoa-nut groves and among] 
the houses of the dense populath)U 
for another 2 m., wiion the temple 
itself is ieaclie(J, Tlie Malmtmmo 
refej'S to it as contemporary with 
Uuddha. The original dagoba was 
built at a very early piviod, hut the one j 
that is now staiuliiig was constructed 
between the years 1240-(i7 .v.d., and 
rebuilt about 1301 a.d. It stands on 
the river-bank, and is handsomely, 
though gaudily, decorated. According 
to the Colombo Omtfe, it stands on the 
site of a shi’inc erected by Prinee 
Yatalatissa, 306 n.r. A great festival 
takes place here at the lull moon of 
May, and lasts four days. 

None of tlie exclusiveness which dis- 
tiii^uishcs lliudti and Mokamuicdau 
shrines is to he found in the llmldliist 
temples, to ovL'ry part of whie.li a 
stranger is freely welcomed by the 
yellow-robed monks. This however, 
does not apply to the dewalas, which 
arc, strictly s[»eaking, Hindu shrines 
aitaiihed t-o Huddliist tein])les. TliongJi 
slrangi'j’s are free to enter these, their 
inner recesses stand closed. 

A favourite excursion by train is to 
Mount Lavinia, 7 in. fioni Colombo 
(sec Rte. 5). 

Tri])S to Kaduwella (see lUc. 3) and 
to Kotta, w'here thei’c is a College of 
the Church Missionary Society, may 
also he taken. 


ROUTK 1 
CoiiOMKo TO Kandy 

(JJy ruil 75 in.) 

Tire line on Ica^dng Colombo passes 
firat through portions of the Ciunaraon 
Qarciens, and^then crosses thl river 
Keloipi by a voiy tine gilder bridge. 

9 nir ISahlira sta. is the r^uarry 


junction. It was from here that the 
stone was brought for the construction 
of the breakwater. 

16 m. Henaratgoda sta | m. from 
this station are the Government Tropi¬ 
cal Gardens, planted for experiments in 
trees and jilants which could not be 
expected to thiivc in the higher eleva¬ 
tion of Kandy. Amongst the species 
that may be studied them are many 
varieties of the tropical caoutchouc, or 
rubber-giving trees, and plants from 
West Africa, South America, and Tana- 
mii, gutta-jiorclia trees from the Malay 
Pciiinsnla, 'rrinidad cacao, and Libeiiau 
colfce. Krom this place onward for 
some 15 m. tlie country is covered with 
cocoa-nuts to an extent not to be seen in 
many localities. 

31 m. Ambepussa .sta., the line here 
enters the lower lulls, and is considered 
to pa.ss tlirongh some of the most un¬ 
healthy country in tlie island. Tlie 
mortality was terrible wlien the original 
carl-road was made from Coloinho to 
Kandy; hut in constructing the railway 
this was avoided by takingtlic labourers 
back to (JoUunbo every night. 

45 m. PolgahawelajuMc. sta., 211 ft. 
above sea-level. 

[Prom hence a road runs N. 11 m. 
to Kurunegala (11,11.), the chief town of 
the Nni-th-We.stein rr»n'ince. A branch 
railway to thia place is conteinplated. 

Kurunegala is situated at the foot of a 
rouuu'kahle rock which starts up aloueiii 
the plain,—an enormous black boulder, 
Sinular isolated rocks are not uncom¬ 
mon in ditfereiit parts of the rroviiice. 
lu'ora ibe ^opofthe ‘/Rock of Kurune¬ 
gala ” a noble view' is to ho obtained. 
At its foot is an artilioial lake which is 
used for irrigation pur[)ose.s. From 
Kuninegala there arc good roads b. W. 
to Ncgoinbo, and N.W. to Pnttalam 
(see Rte. C). 13 m. fiom Kurunegala 
on the latter road is Wariyapola 
(R.H.), 10 m. N, of w’hich, a few miles 
oil’a cross-road to Auaradhapura, is Ya- 
paJeoo, one of the most ijioturesipio and 
curious of the remains of antiquity in 
Ceylon. It was at one time the abode 
of ifhe sacred toothy and the ruins of 
tne Mafagmoa, standing at*ihe head of 
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a great flight of stops, arc quite imiciue. 
Its traceried windows, one of whioli is 
in tile Museum at Colombo, are cqKj- 
cialiy curious. 

10 m. S. of Polgahawela is Eegalla 
(R. H.) , a small town in a most lovely 
situation.] 

52 ni. Ranftukkana sta. Here the 
ghat ascent compeuccs at an elevation 
of 313 ft., and ascends 12 m. with a 
gradient of 1 in 45 to au elevation of 
lfi98 ft. The vegetation is here of great 
richness and beauty. 

65 m. Kadugannawa sta. is at the 
top of the jiass. On the way up three 
telegraph stations are passed, and the 
bcaiitifnl scenery and increasing cool¬ 
ness of the air make the journey most 
enjoyable. Near tlie top of the incline 
the road couKtriioted by Sir Edward 
liarno.s is .seen on the riglit, winding u^) 
the liill. The two roads roach the 
summit of the pass at the same spot, 
and there a eohnnu has been eroetod to 
the uicinoiy of Cajdain Dawson, tlic 
engineer of the tiist load, .Just over 
the station is the Hill of IJelnngala (the 
’Watchers' Ro<ik), 254.3 ft. above sea- 
levcl, from wliich, in the troubled days 
of old, a watch was k(q)t to leport an 
enemy advancing from the plains. 

7l m. Peradeniya jiiuc. .sta. Tliis 
place is 136 ft. lower than the top of 
the j>a.ss. The main line continues 
S., whilst the branch line to Kandy 
and Alatale .strikc.s N. At this place 
a loop of the Mahawclli Gan(ja river 
surrounds the heantifnl Boyal Botanic 
Gardens, which are near tJio railway 
station, and less than 4 m. Iroin Kandy 
by road, through a suburb in wliich 
evciy house is surrounded by a garden 
of cocoa-iint palms, bread-fruit and 
coffee trees. Near the entrance to the 
llobanie Gardens is a noble avenue • of 
iudia-nihhor trees elastim), and 

on entering, a group of palms is seen 
unsni'jiassed in beauty and grandeur. 
Amongst the exotic species is the 
wonderful Coco do mer of the Sey¬ 
chelles. In .size it exceeds the ordiuarj^ 
cocoa'nut many tmie^, with the peculi¬ 
arity of a dbuble and sometimes trifle 


formation. Formerly medicinal virtues 
w'ere ascribed to it, and the Emperor 
Kodolph IL ofleml 4000 lloiins for a 
single s])ecimcu. Tlj^c Gardens cover 
nearly 150 acres, and overlook the 
noble river that encircles them on three 
sides. In them lire orchids and flower¬ 
ing uireeiioi’s, i]>omccasand bignonias, the 
bauhinia scandans and racemosa, which 
resembles the chain cable of a mau-of- 
war. There is a monument in the 
grounds to Dr. Gardiner, and another 
to Dr. Thwaites, both able Directors 
of the institution. No attempt is 
hero made to de.scri]ie these beautiful 
Gardens, as au admirable hand-guide 
can bo bought at the gates for-25 cents ; 
they are one of the most enjoyablo spots 
in the Eaat. 

75 m. EAiniT sta. Tlio capital 
of the former kingdom of Kandy, 1680 
ft. above sea-level, pop. 22,000. 

History.—^The first mention of Kandy 
as a city is at the beginning of the 14th 
century, when a teiuiile was built there 
to contain Buddha’s tooth .and other 
relies. From possessing these, it be¬ 
came an important scat of the Buddhist 
hieraieliy, and eventually the residence 
of brambles of tlic royal family ; but 
it was not till the close of the 16th 
century that it was adopted as the 
cairital of the island, aft<‘.r the destruc¬ 
tion of Kotta, and the defeat of Rajah 
Singha IT. by Wimala Dharma in 1592. 
During tluj w'ars betAvecii tlic Portu¬ 
guese and Duteli, Kan<ly was so often 
burned that .scarcely any of the ancient 
buildings exce})t the temples and the 
royal rtj.sidence were roniainiiig when 
the Engli.sh took it in 1815. The 
Palace, a wing of which is still occupii'.d 
by the chief civil oflicev of the rrovince, 
was built by Wimala Dhaima about 
1600 A.n., and the rortiigucse prisoners 
were employed in erecting it. This gave 
a European character to the architecture 
of some j>ortion.s, such as the octagon 
tower adjoining the Afalagawa Teinjtle. 
That temple, in wdiich the sacred 
tooth is depo.sitcd, well de.soTves a visit 

Deffription. —Kandy is picturesquely 
situated on the banks •of a miniature 
lake, overliung on all. sides by hills, 
A road called Lady' Holton’s W|ilk 
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Winds round one of those hills, and on 
tlie B. side, M'hioli is almost precipitous, 
looks down on the valley of Diimbera, 
tliTough which ^le Mahawelii Oanga 
rolls ovej’ a channel of rocks, “ ])rpscnt- 
ing a scene that in majestic Ixuinty can 
scarcely he snipassodl^ In a ]>ark at 
the foi)t of this acclivity is the })avllion 
of the Governor, one of the most 
agieeahlc edilices in India, not less 
from the beauty of the artihitecture 
than from its judicious ad.qhation to 
the climate” (Teiment, vol. ii. i>, li03). 
Serpents arc nunierons here, especially 
the colna and cai-awilla. 1'iie large 
black sc-orpion, as big as a craylish, is 
also found here. 

The Dalada, or “sacred tooth,” was 
brought to Ceylon a sboii; time Ixdbre 
I’a Ilian’s arrival in 311 A.n., in charge 
of a princess of Kaliiiga, who concealed 
it ill the folds of her hair. It was 
taken hy the Alalabars about 1315 A.i).. 
and again carried to India, but was 
recovered by Prakrama ilabu 111. It 
was then bidden, but in 1560 was 
discovered by the rortngnese, taken to 
Goa hy Don Constantine do iJraganza, 
and bui'iied by the archbishop in the 
prosencp of the Viceroy and his coni'i. 
Wikramn Halm manufactured another 
tooth, which is a ]iiccc of discoloured 
ivory 2 in. long and less than 1 in. in 
diameter, resembling tlu! tooth of a 
crocodile rather than that of a man. 

An intercsiing excursion may bo 
made to tbrcc liiiddhist temples situ¬ 
ated near e.acli other at a little distance 
from Kandy- -Gadaladeuya, Galau- 
golla, and Lanka Telika. Each is curi¬ 
ous iu a dilfcrcut way. One is a modern 
temple, very well kejit uji, and situ¬ 
ated most’roniautically auiong huge 
boulders of rock ; the second is very 
ancient, but in the last stage ni neglect, 
decay, and dilapidation: the third, 
Lanka'L'clika, is remarkable alike for its 
situation on the top of a rock and for the 
character of its architecture, which is 
very unlike that of any other temple in 
Ceylon. The best mode of performing 
this expedition is to drive 5 m. out on 
the road to Ka<liigaunawa, and |hence 
send the caniage back to a point 9 in. 
on Uio road to Gainpola, riding up from 
ong of thes^ points, to the other across 


the bridle-path on which the temples 

are situateoi. 

Them are many other jileasant drives 
.mi][ rides to be taken in the neighboar- 
hood of Kandy. The extensive planta¬ 
tions of cacao on the banks of the 
iMaliawelli Ganga, a few miles below 
Kandy, deserve a visit. 


KOLTTE 2 

CoLOMHO TO Nitwaua Kmya, 
IJADUMiA, AND BaTTICALOA 

(Hail to Niiwara Eliya; ooiach to Bodulla ; 
special (’airiago to liatticaloa—total dis¬ 
tance 274 111 .) 

'I'liis route so far as Peradeniya junc¬ 
tion is the same os Etc. 1. From that 
point the stations are on a constantly 
rising level to 

108 m. Hatton sta., 41-11 ft. above 
the sea. 

[From Hatton the ascent of Adam’s 
Peak, the most celebrated though not 
the liiglicst mountain in Ceylon, is 
most easily made. The traveller can 
drive as far as St. Andrews (12 m.), 
whence tlie n.seent must bo made on 
foot. The asc-cnt is steej*, and to 
those easily made giddy not altogether 
sale, but many English ladies have 
been to thiV summit, and it is aiinnally 
ascended by thousands of pilgi'inis of 
both sexes and all ages. It is usual to 
sleep iu a hut on the summit in order 
to see the sunrise, and the wonderful 
shallow cast by the ])eak, which often 
produces a singular optical illusion.] 
Hatton is also the i^oiiit from which 
the gi'cat tea districts of Dickoya and 
Dimbula may be most conveniently 
visited. Tlieso valleys, fonnerly cele¬ 
brated for their pimiuction of coffee, 
arc how entirely devoted to tea oulti- 
vdtiou.^ About the yeaK 1870 the 
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oottee planutiong were attacked !)][ a 

new fungus, Jlccniilia vastairist^ which 
choked the breathing j^res of the 
leaves and gradually oxhanated *the 
energies of the plant. It was at first 
little regarded, hut in ten years’ time 
it had well-nigh destroyed the produc¬ 
tion of coffee, and reduced the planting 
community tp a state of ruin. The 
revenue of the i.sland fell from over 
17,000,000 rs. Jh 1877 to 12,161,570 
in 1882, and large numbers of the 
wealthiest itroprietors lost their estates, 
or remained on them mci’ely as man¬ 
agers for their creditors. With in¬ 
domitable energy the planting com¬ 
munity set itself t<^ work to remedy 
the disaster, and by the substitution 
of tea for coffee, they may be said to 
have thoroughly succeeded in doing so, 
though of course not without great 
individual loss and sulforiiig. In 1875 
Imt 282 lbs. of tea wore ex])orted from 
Ceylon. The export of 1890 amounted 
to 46,901,554 lbs., while the revenue of 
the colony lias very nearly risen to the 
same amount as in 1877. 

The valley of Maskeliya, a more 
newly-planted district, is spi)aralo(l by 
a ridge from that of Dickoya, to wliioli 
it is parallel. The Dnubnla valley is 
traversed by a road from Nawalapitiya 
to Nuwara Eliya, into which a branch 
road from Tlatton leads. 

Beyond Hatton, the line falls again 
slightly to 

116 m. Talawakele sta., whence it 
again rises steadily to 

128 m. Nanuoyasta,,^ 5291 ft. eleva¬ 
tion , the present terminus of o 1 ine. A 
farther portion is, however, inuler cou- 
stioiction to Hainitalc 26 Jii. towards the 
Uva Province. On this prolongation 
the summit-level will be 6219 ft. above 
the sea. This line passes through the 
(ihief tea-districts of the island between 
Gam])ola and Nanuoya. 

From Kanuoya to lfmvara Eliya is 

m. by a good road with .m ascent 
of 1000 ft. All sorts of conveyances can 
be had. 

t Travellom are racoinmended to liave 
’H'arm wraps with them,-as the tempetAure 
here is veTygltniich lower than that of the 
plains, or even of Kandy. • 


Tlie village of Nuwara fiUyai^t is 

6210 ft. above the sea-level. The 
summer residence of the Governor, the 
Club, and Hotels ai-e^ to the N. of the 
lake. In the beautiful climate of this 
station expeditious of all sorts may 1m 
enjoyed. Some (#dhiary tbives are here 
mentioned:— 

Round the Moon Plains, 8 ro. To 
the to[i of lUimhoda Pass and imek, 6 
m. Round the Lake 6 m. PUiaru 
Talagala, the highest mountain in 
Ceylon (8280 ft.), may be easily as¬ 
cended from Tfuwara Eliya. There 
a bridle-path to the top, whence the 
view is cxteiisivo, but not sjmcially 
striking. 

A longer excursion is that to tlie 
Horton ElainB, 28 m. from Nuwara 
Eliya. 

This excursion will take at lejist two 
days, one to go and one to return, and' 
must be made on horseback. A bridle- 
l)ath thiough wild and beautiful scen¬ 
ery terminates at a large R.I1., in the 
neighbourhood of which arc tremend¬ 
ous pre<!i pices wliicdi descend to the 
great plain of the Kalu Gaiiga. 

Burrows’s Visitors' Guide to Kandy 
and Nuimra RUya is uu admirable 
handbook containing good descriptions. 
Much of the giound about Nuwara 
Eliya is open and moorlike, and is 
thickly dotted with bushes of cnra.son 
rhododendron. The eucalyptus and 
the Australian wattle have been largely 
plantRrl about Nuwara Eliya, and give 
the landscape a jteeuliar character, 
which has also a somewhat Italian air 
iTni)artcd to it by the iinmerons keena 
trees {Caloijhyllnm tomeMosum) which 
tliough not a conifer, lias a gi-cat 
general resemlilance to a .stone pine. 

On leaving Nuwara Eliya the road 
rises slightly alter quitting the lake, 
and then commences a continuous and 
for the most part very steep descent of 
several thousand feet. At 6 m. from 
Nuwara Eliya we reach the Botanic 
Gardens at Hakgalla, a visit to which 
ought on no account to be omitted by 
any one making a stay, however shor^ 
at Ntwara Eliya. The visitor is 
equally repaid by the beauty of tbe 
views from the Gardens, and by the 
beauty of the Gardens themselves,« 
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whicli all the fl[o\vcr» and plants of 
temj)ei’ate oliinatcs llonrish freely, com- 
biuod with inueh bcaxitiful natural 
ve^tatiou. ilelynd the Gardens rises 
the piecii)itoii8 wall of baroroek wliich 
foi'iDs the face of the Kakgalla moun¬ 
tain, wliile in front the ground sinks 
abruptly to valleys and low hills far 
below, and Ixwiked in tlic distance by 
the mountains of IJva. The road con¬ 
tinues to descend very rapidly to 

13 m. Wilson's Bungalow, sfe a goo<l 
R.H., at wliieh through travellers 
to Badulla and Golonibo, who <lo not 
stop at Nuwara Eliya, usually sleep. 
Another sharp descent brings us to 
Weliiiiadu, a .small but pictnroscpic 
village, from winch point etlio roarl 
begins again to ascend till at 

2() m. Etampitiya, 3 ^ where there is a 
oomfortablc It. H., vve arc again on 
the same level as Wilson’s Bungalow. 
The traveller cannot fail to he si nick 
hy the extent of ti-rrace-cultivation in 
the valleys travci’sed, the steepest hill- 
siiies being fasbiuned into a,u endlfs.s 
scries of narrow terraces, carefully irri¬ 
gated, on which abundant crojis of 
paddy are grown. Erom Etamjatiya 
the road again falls continuously, uuril, 
after passing Di/nodla, where it is 
joined by the roail from itatna[iura (see 
Kto. 3), it reaches 

37 m. Badulla (R.H.), the capital of 
the Provinco of Uva, one of the oldest, 
mostchecrfid, and most attracti ve tomis 
in Ceylon. It is situated on a slight 
eminence, entirely surj-ouuded hy green 
liaddy-ficlds, and in the immediate 
vicinity of a fine river, while on ail 
sides the background is formed by 
mountains of very beautiful outlin(^. 

Beautiful avenue.s of Iiuja soman 
and other trees adorn the. town, which, 
Ijcsidcs the usual. Governmeut build¬ 
ings—Ciit(!horry, Government Agent’s 
residence, etc.—contains a baudsoiuo 
Market and fine Hosintal. There 
is an cxcioedingly pretty race-course, 
sim-oundiug a small lake. Of the 
ancient city few traces remain. pNot a 
vestige is to bo seen of the palace of 
the kin^, and scarcely any indication 
ofi any Wildings of considerable anti¬ 


quity. Tlioro are, liowcvci', iwo large 
and wealthy Buddhist temples, the 
Maha VUuiTa ami the MaJui DeimUf 
which, though the present edifices are 
of no very great age, are pictiu‘e.sque 
and wortif a visit, 'i'hey oecujiy ancient 
sites, and the dagoba at the Maha 
Vilnira is undoubtedly of very early 
origin. Badulla is in the centre of a 
very flourishing group of tea-estates. 

1A very interesting *.xcursion may ho 
made, lienee to Alutnuwera, 25 m. IT., 
on the .Mahawelli Ganga, where there 
is ail ancumt dagoba in the midst of 
fine scenery.! 

Leaving Badulla, the road, which 
])assc.s chiefly through fine tea-estates, 
rises rapidly to 

*50 m. Fassara (R. fl.), and still con- 
tinning to ascend, reaches at 

65 m. Lunngala (It.TL), beautifully 
situated. Hove the. road ileseeiuis 
again. Nothing eau exceed the beauty 
of the drive Itelwoeii this place and 

78 m. Bibile (R.H.), a good starting- 
point for excursions into the wild and 
heaiitiful countiy to the E. and S. 
Wc are now in the Veddali country, 
and either here or at the next following 
Rc.st-lIouses, 

88 m. Ekiriyankumbajra, or 

100 ni. Pallegama, the traveller 
is likely to meet with some of these 
singular specimens of huma'iiity. They 
are a roinuaut of t.he Yakhos, the abor¬ 
iginal inhabitants of Ceylon, and arc 
divided into two classes, the Rock and 
ilie Village Veddahs. The Rock 
Veddahs Ire absolute savages, wdio 
remain concealed in the forests, and 
are rarely scon by a European eye— 
indeeil few now c.xist. 'IMio Village 
Veddahs, though often indulging their 
migratory instincts, live in collections 
of mud anil bark huts, in the vicinity 
of which they carry on some rude cul¬ 
tivation. Their skill in handling tlie 
bow and arrow, of which they still 
habitually make use, is remarkable. 

1^4 m. Maha Oya (E.H.) 

^120 VI. Kumburuvella (K.H.) About 
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5 miles beyond Kuniburuwella is tbe 
^eat tank of Kngam, restored by Sir H. 
Ward, and now irrigating ‘a largo tract 
of country. 

130 m. EUiiiitiTa (R.!!.) 

136 m. Chenkaledi or Eraoor (R.H.) 

We have now entered a countiy alnio-st 
wholly inhabited by Tamils and 
“Moms,” as the Cingalese Mohain- 
inodans ore csflilcd. The familiar 
dagoba is no longer seen in the 
villogos, and its plaeo is taken by the 
Hinaii pagoda and the mos<]ue. From 
Riigam onwards the country is higlily 
cultivated and ]) 0 ])ulous. After cross¬ 
ing the bridge at Eraoor, the road turns 
sharply at right angles S. E. to 

146 m. Batticaloa(R.H.), the capital 
of the Eastern Province. Batticaloa is 
.situated on an island in a remarkable 
salt-water lake, which coinmiinicale.s 
with tlie scaoiily by one longand narrow 
channel, but which extends for over 
30 in. in length by from 5 to 2 in. in 
breadth, and is scjiarated from the sea 
by a broad sandy belt now rich with 
cocoa-imt groves, and swarming with 
Tamil and Mooiish villages from one 
end to the other. Tlio approacli to 
the town by a causeway across the 
lake is picturesque. The walls of the 
small old Dntcli fort, now converted 
into 9 , prison, are well prcscrveil. 
liatticaloa is famous as the abode of 
that singular natural curiosity the 
‘‘ singing fish.On calm nights, especi¬ 
ally about the time of the full moon, 
musical sounds arc to be heard jtrocccd- 
iiig from the bottom of the lagoon. 
They resemble those whicli are pro¬ 
duced by rubbing tlie rim of a glass 
vessel with a wet linger. The writer 
has never heard more than two distinct 
musical notes, one much higher than 
tlio other, but credible witnesses, sucli 
as Sir E. Tenuent, assert that they 
have heard a multitude of sounds, 
“each clear and distinct in itself, the 
sweetest treble mingling with the low¬ 
est ba.ss.” The natives attribute the 
production of the sounds to tlie shell¬ 
fish, Cerithittm paliidre. This may be 
doubtful, but it is unquestionable 
they oome^from the bottom the 


lagoon, and may be distinctly heard 
rising to the surface on all sides of a 
boat floating on the lake. If a pole 
be inserted in the waier, and its upper 
end applied to the ear, much louder 
and stronger sounds aru heard then 
without such aid. 


• ROUTE 3 

CiJLOMlJO TO RatNAI'UUA AST) 
BAOri.LA 

(Coach Oaily to Uatiiaimra; thnicc sjiccial 
conveyance.) 

No excursion coulil show more of 
the cliaractcristio features of Cingalese 
scenery and Cingalese life tlian this. 
It is one strongly recommended to 
ilio.se liaving time to pci I'oriu it. Tlio 
return journey from Badulla should be 
taken by the line described in Rte. 2, 
and can bo ]tcrfonned in a day and a 
lialf. The j on nicy to Badulla would 
occupy three days. Those who have less 
time to s])ai'c are strongly recommended 
to go as far a.s Ratnajiura, returning to 
Colombo by the alteniativo route men¬ 
tioned below. 

Leaving Colombo tbrough the narrow 
and crowded streets of the “Pettali,” 
wo follow cither a very pretty road 
along the S. bank of the Kclaiii river, 
or a more direct but less picturescpic 
road across the jilaiii, to 

10 ni. Kaduwella, a R.H. charm¬ 
ingly situated on a bluff of rod rocks 
above the river at a point where it 
makes a sharp turn. The R.H. ver¬ 
andah all but ovarliaiigs the river, and 
commands a delightful view, enlivened 
by the constant ].>assage of barges and 
sailing boats, and the picturesque 
groups all day crossing the rjver at 
the terry close by. A* shqrt distance 
off is an ancient «£uddhist ten}X>le*of 
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Hotno size. Tlie I'oad coutinues near | 
the river, throu{?lv a rapid succession 
of villages and groves, to 

21 m. Haiiwefia,)9c a large village 
with a R.H., comniauiling a l>eaiitiral 
view up and down the river. A few 
in, iS. of Hanwclla is the tank of 
Lahugnina, which su])plios Colombo 
with water. It is j>ictiiresqueiy situ¬ 
ated among wooded hills, and well 
repays a visit. The road now leaves 
the river and i»a.s.scs over country in 
which tea-cultivation is making much 
progress to 

30 Hi. Avisawella, another large 
village Avith an hxccllciit R.Tf., which 
is virtually an liotel. Avjsawclla is 
snrroiimlcil hy country of very gioat 
natural beauty, which is, however, 
raphllj'^ di-sa])pcariug before the C(tn- 
stant extension of tea-estates, of which 
Avisawclla is now one of the centi'fts. 
fA road loading N. from Avisawclla 
crosses the Sitiwaka and Kclaui rivers 
hy tine iron bridges, both coiimiandiiig 
lovely views'; and })asses, by Ituanwr.lla 
(R. H.) tlirongh a lovely wooded and 
undulating country to Kt'^alla (see 
Rte. 1).] After Avisawclla, the scenery 
.‘issnmes a bolder character. After 
passing 

44 m. Pu88ella:i4c (R.TI.), Ave cross 
the Knriweti liver near the village of 
Ekneligoda, in AAdiich is situated the 
picturesque v)alaim of Ekneligoda 
DissaAA’c, a gi’eat Cingalese landholder, 
and Ave reach 

56 m. BatuapuTa(R.H.), a consider¬ 
able town, tlie caintal of thel’rovinee of 
Sabaraguniuwa. Riitnapura is situated 
in the midst of the most exquisite 
scenery, and the views from the summit 
of the Fort, the vSuspension Bridge, and 
the Circular Road-are especially reeora- 
mended. A ride of a few miles up the 
bridle-path leading from the Suspen¬ 
sion Bridge to Ciliinalc Avill amply 
repay the trouble, revealing as it does 
the magnitieent monntam-wall which 
rises all hut pciTiondicularly toMie N. 
to the height of many thousand feet. 
It is' from.BatnapAii'a that the finest 
views .of Adam’s Peak are to be ob- 

'' • » ilk 


taiuod. There is a specially good 
one within a few minutes’ walk of the 
R.H. RaUiaimi'a is the liorulquarters 

of the gemming iudustiy, and the 
Avholo country is dotted with pits from 
wliich gems have been removea. Sap- 
l)hircs, topazes, and c^t’s eyes are 
tliosc most commonly found. The 
modus opernndi is simple. A pit is 
dug, and when the Ulan, a ])eculiar 
clay in AA'hich the gems are usually 
found, is reached, all tliat is dug up is 
carefully washed and sifted, end the 
good stones set aside. Genuine stones 
are certain to ho found in large (pian- 
tities, hut stones of any marketable 
value arc more rare, the greater part 
having only a faint shade of colour 
and being disfigured hy flaws. 

A mile or two W. from Ratnapurais 
the Mnha Snmnn Jkwalc, one of the 
richest IhiddJiist teinjfles in Ceylon, 
and jiossossed of considerable estatc.s. 
Some intniesting relics arc i>rcserved 
tlieic, hut the building itself, though 
pictni’cstiue, has no architectural in¬ 
terest. In the outer court, built into 
the AA'all, stands one of tlic very few 
momiriKiiits of the Portuguese domina¬ 
tion remaining in Ceylon,—a slab repro- 
seutiiig the full-length figure of a 
Portuguese knight killing and tramp¬ 
ling upon a prostrate Ciugaleso. 

[Ascent of Adam’s Peak (23 m.), see 
also Rte. 2. 

5 m. from Ratnapura is Malwala on 
the river KaJtt Omiga. 

2 ni. farther uj) the river is Ctilimale, 
X-' a large village (horses as a nile can¬ 
not ]»rocced farther). 

5 ij). Palabaddala, ^ halting-station 
of pilgrim^ to the Peak. Here the path 
becomes very steep and rugged. 

8 in. Heramitipana, halting-sta¬ 
tion at the base of the Peak. 

3 ni. farther is the summit of the 
mountain (7420 ft.), Avhere is a small 
])ennancnt room built for the accommo¬ 
dation of the ofliciating priest.] 

Leaving Rafnapurahy tlie Suspension 
Bridge, and not forgetting to notice 
the beautiful views obtainable from it, 
AA'e jiass tlirongh paddy-fields fertilised 
hy the Batugedara irrigation works, 
and aft^r a dnve of 13 m. reach 
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69 m. FelmadoUa (K.H.), 'wheftce a 1 
road to the 3. leads to Kackwaiie, the 

cliief Village of a rising tea-district. 

The views on this road are some of the 
most beautiful in Ceylon. 

The woods about Felmadulla, at the 
proper season, are bright with the 
splendid blooms of the Dendrobimn 
Maccarthii, • 

85 m. Balangoda (R.H.) Nothing 
can exceed the beauty and variety of 
the Bceneiy along the whole road from 
Ratnapura to this place. It is entii'cly 
free from that monotony which some¬ 
times renders tlic most luxuriant tropi¬ 
cal scenery oppressive and wearisome. 

97 m. Belihuloya. There is a good 
II.H. here, romantically situated 
on the edge of a rushing mountain 
.stream, h'rom this s})ot an ascent can 
bo made to the Horton Plains (see Etc. 
2). Wo now get into coffee and tea- 
estates, wheniie the whole of the wood 
lias been cleared, and the bare lullsides* 
lack any trace of their original beauty. 
But the crops are iino, and coffee has 
not in this part of Ceylon been so 
wholly exterminated as ehsewhere by 
leaf disease. Ever since leaving Pel- 
madnlla the roafl, though varied by 
occasional descents, has been rising, 
and by the time wc have reached 

105 m. Haldamulla (R.H.), wo arc at 
a very considerable elevation, from which 
a truly magnificent view is obtained over 
all that part of the island lying between 
Haldamulla and the sea to the S. With 
few exceptions, tlic eye seems to range 
over an unbroken extent of forest; the 
rivers, villages, and tracts oftcultivation 
being for the most part concealed b;y 
the trees surrounding them. 

[From Haldamulla the very fine 
waterfall, over 400 feet in height, near 
Lemastotta, may be visited.] 

A very steoj) ascent of about 8 m. 
brings us to the top of the pass at 
Haputale (R.H.), at a|f elevation of 
between 4000 and 5000 ft. The view 
hence is even grander than tliat front 
Haldamulla, but from partaking of a 
greater extent of the nature of a byd's- 
eye view ft is less pioturesciue. IJlie 
road leading northwards now begins 


again to descend, and soon reackea the 
small village of 

120 m. BandarawsUa (R.H.), whicli 

is said to enjoy th^ best and most 
equable climate in Ceylon. It is cer¬ 
tainly a very delicious one, and no 
doubt one day, wlien the railway is ex¬ 
tended to this point, will be tlie site of 
nninorous villas and summer residences. 
The road contimics to descend for 14 
mile.s to 

134 m. Dikwella, from which point 
the road to Badulla is the same as in 
Rte. 2. 


ROUTE 4 

Colombo to RATNAfiriiA, v/a Para- 
dura AND NAMBARANE 

(itail ami naid.) 

This is an alternative route to Raina- 
pura, which, though somewhat longer, 
is performed in the same number of 
bom s as the previous route, owing to a 
])art of it being by railway. It passes 
through very pretty country, and tJiose 
who go no farther than Ratnapura are 
strongly recommended to go by one 
and return ])y the other of these routes. 

The traveller proceeds as far as Panii- 
diira by the Southern Railway from 
Colombo (see Etc. 5). 

A few miles after quitting Pauadura 
he crosses the Bolgoda Lake by a bridge, 
and at 

10 in. reaches Horana. The R.H. 
here is Imilt among the remains of an 
ancient Buddhist monastery, and on 
the opjMsite side of the road is the large 
and handsome Buddhist temple, it 
contains a bronze candlestick worthy 
of nc^ico. It is about 8 ft. high and 
of remarkably fine workmanship, 

28 m. NaJiibapatiq’(R.H-) prettily 
situated. The road here aiqyoaeiies 
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the Kohl Gauge river, along the hankj 
oi it aa 4ir as ( 

, 32 m. Kiri Ela, 'where the Kwru- 
river is cr<iise(i. The road now 
keeps at a greater dUtanco from the 
river, though it follow^s its general course 
till it reaches 

42 in. Ratnapura (see llte. 8). Shortly 
before arriving at Kainajnira the Alaha 
Saman Dewale is jiassed (see £te. 3). 
Tho Avholc road is extremely beautiful 
and cannot fail, if the day is fine, to give 
pleasure to those ])assing along it. Fine 
views of A-dam’s Peak and the other 
principal jinints of tlm Central Moun¬ 
tains arc to be obtained on this route. 


IlOUTE 5 

CoLOMTio TO CIalt.t:, Mataka, IfAM- 

BANTOTTA, AND TlSSAM AHA HAMA 

(Rail to Huiitotlii; cuiicli to Mal.ira ; thcncc 
spocidl conveyance. Jleyoml Kiriitde ritle.) 

The journey is w’orth making, at all 
events so tar as Oalle or Matara, for the 
sake of the coast seouery. Half of the 
distance can be performed by rail. The 
lirst six stations—namely, the Pottah, 
the Fort, Slave Lslaiid (the drive from 
Clalie Face Hotel to this station is 
about J ni.), Kollapitiya, Bambala- 
pitya, and Wolhwatta, arc all in tho 
suburbs of Colombo. 

At 7 111 . Mount Lavinia st.v ^ is tho 
(Irand Hotel, which wa.s built by Sir 
E. llarne.s, when Governor, as his 
Marine Villa. It stands on a rocky 
eminence close to the station. It is a 
voiy favourite place to stay at, and luis 
fir.st-rato accommodation. 

171 m. Moratttwa sta. is a very 
flourishing jihvee. There is f,, good 
church hoi-e, built by M. do Soysa. 

21m.Faaadttra]4c (R.H.), a (lourish- 
ing village prettily situated on a narrow 


inlet of the sea. There is a haadaome 
chuTcliiii a style of pointed architecture 
woW suited to the climate (see Bte. 4^ 

26 m. Kalutara* (R.H.) is ap¬ 
proached by a fine iron bridge over tbe 
Kalu Ganga, It is over 1200 ft. long, 
being composed of twelve spans of 100 
ft. each. Kalutara is a large place, 
with a great air of cheerfulness and 
comfort. The R.H. igan excellent one 
and a good starting-point for the excur¬ 
sions'which may be made over excellent 
roads into tho very pretty country to 
the east of the tow'ii. There is an in¬ 
teresting Buddhist temple on the north 
side of the river. 

41 m. Bentotta .sta. yic (K.H.) is for the 
]>i‘esent the railway terminus, and from 
tlusiiec tlic journey to Galle ha.s to he 
made by road. The drive is charming, 
always near and generally within sight 
of the sea, and passing under an unin¬ 
terrupted grove of cocoa-nut and other 
trees. TJio district is extremely popu¬ 
lous, and the traveller is rarely, if ever, 
out of sight of a house or two, while 
villages of greaioi- or less size are of 
eoiistaiit oecuiTenec. 

54 UL. Ambalangodas^ is a largo and 
ra])id]y increasing village. The R.H. 
here is close to the sea, and has a good 
bath iug-place among the rocks beloAv it. 

61 m. Hikkaduwa (R.H.) There is 
a fino Buddhist temiilo here in a some¬ 
what uniLsUal position, a}»proaelicd by 
a long, narrow, and steep Jligbt of 
.stone stairs. 

74 m. GALL£3 (c was the priiieiiMil 
poi-t of call for vessels between Aden and 
tlie fai ICaais before the completion of the 
breakwater at Colombo. The harbour 
at Galle is very small, and uyt very safe 
in rough wcatlier. The entrance is so 
narrow as to be hardly vi.sible until 
v<}ry near. The lighthouse is about 
60 ft. high. To the E. there is a hill 
2170 ft. high called the Haycock, and 
in the distan|a to the E.N.E. Adam's 
Peak, 7000 ftThigh, is often seen. Tho 
landing-place at Galle is on the H. side 
of the Txarbour. The deep water comes 
clo^ into the shore. Close by in Chu reh 
iiifreet is the Oriental Bank., All Saints’ 
Church-is about ^ m. from the landing- 
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place. It is a handsome atone building 
of pointed architecture, and can seat 
500 pexsons. T\\e ramparts of the old 
fort form a chamdngpromcnadetowards 
the eca, The population of the town 
according to the last census is 33,500. 

Tlie place is hardly mentioned in the 
native chronicles bolbro 1267, Ibn 
llatuta, in the middle of the 14th ceji- 
tury, calls it a small town. It was not 
till the Poi-tugufte occiiiKition that it 
rose to importance. When the Dutch 
succeeded the Portuguese, they gi’catlv 
strengtheued the fortitieations, which 
had been vigorously defended agiiinst 
tlicir adinii'.al, Koston. In the marriage 
treaty of the Infanta of Portugal with 
. Charles II. of England, it was agi'ood 
that if the Poi-tiigiM'se lecovcred Ceylon 
they wcj’c to hand over Gallc to the 
English, hut they never did recover it. 

The name of Gallo is from the Cingal¬ 
ese, yalhi, a rock hut the Portu¬ 
guese and Dutch settlers derived it 
from the Latin, yalhis, a coj-k, and 
carved an image of a cock on the front 
of the old Government House, which 
dated from 1687. 

Sevcntoeii miles from Gallc we reach 

* 

91 m. Weligama (R.I1.), a populous 
and thrivingvillage,l)eautiiiilly situated 
on the lovely little hay of the same 
name. Half a mile before eutcriug the 
village ou the rt,-haiid .side is a remark¬ 
able rock-cul colossal .statue, of a Cingal¬ 
ese king, in perfect preservation, Tlic 
statue is ])opularly styled that of the 
“ Lei)er King,” hut the legends attached 
to it are olwcure and contriidictory. 

The roadcoutinues through an almost 
uninterrupted gi’ove of cocoa-»uts along 
the soa-shorc, which overshadow a con¬ 
stant succ(^ion of pictiu'escjuc lisliing- 
villages. ^le whole district is densely 
populated, and the drive one of the 
most charming character. 

101 m. Matara,4c the birthplace (of 
Sir Homy Lawrence, 180^ a large and 
flourishing town of about 9000 in¬ 
habitants. The Nilawa Ganga is here 
crossed by a fine bridge. Matera itself 
is a particularly pretty and pleasgig 
town, and ia the residence of many « 
the oldest and richest Cingalese Icswlaiid 


lamilics. In the fort there is a R.,H. 
and a handsome clock tower. 

Soon alter leaving Matara we xeaclv 

104 m. Dondra, S lishing-village 
situated ou tlie soutliernmost point of 
Ceylon. There w'as here a stately 
temple, destroyed by the Portuguese, 
of wdiich few fragments now remain. 
There is, however, in the modem vihara 
a fine gateway elaborately sculptured, 
and about half a mile to the north is a 
stone cell in perfect preservation. On 
the head itself, about a mile to the 
south of the road, is a magnificent 
lighthonsp, erected at great cost in 1889. 

The villages, though still frequent, 
now become fewer in iiiunber. 

114 m. Bikwella,3(t (K.H.) 

125 ni. Tangalla, 4^ a- pretty little, 
village with a remarkably good R.I1. 
close to the sea. 

North of Tangalla arc the extensive 
irrigation works of the Kirima valley, 
and the large tank of Udiikiriwclla ; a 
imv miles lo the south of which is situ¬ 
ated one of the oldest and most ro- 
I iJiarkablc Ruddiiisl monastorlos in Cey- 
! loll—Mukirigala, an isolated rock rising 
i fibnqitly from the plain, and honey- 
(-umbed with caves and temples. 

130 m. Ranne^^ (R.II.) About a 
mile before reaching it wc see on the 
sonlli a i)icl,nrosque Buddhist temple 
ou the summit of a high wooded rock. 

T1 10 country now becomes bleaker and 
barer and the population far more sparse. 

140 m. Ambalantotta (R. H.), a small 
village on the banks of the Walawe 
river, here shrouded in dense forest, and 
cros.sed by a long and picturesque 
wooden bridge. 

Ten miles north of Ambalantotta are 
the head works of the Walawe irrigation 
scheme. A massive stone dam, recently 
constructed by the Ceylon Government, 
diverts ])art of the stream into a system 
of canals and channels which convey 
water for agricultural purposes for many 
miles cm the W'cst bank of the river. 
The roiui now passes through a desolate 
country to 

• • 

149 m. Eambantotta (R.II:),thachilf 
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place of an Assistant Agency, a largo 
town on a small bad harboiir. Here are 
the headtpiartors of the district, a large 
gaol, the Aasistabt Agent’s and District 
Judge's reaideuccs, the Cukheny, 
Conrt-house, etc. Here too is one of the 
two chief salt iiianufactories in Ceylon. 
A great mrt of the iiopulatiou are 
Malays. In the immediate vicinity of 
the town are sandhills which long 
throatoned to overwhelm the town, and 
have in fact buried several streets, the 
old post ollioc, and some other buildings. 
Their onward progress is now checked 
by the growth of a peculiar grass, and 
by plantations of the imlmyra palm. 

About 20 in. N.E. of llambautotta ] 
is Tissamaharama, the ofdest of the 
abandoned royal cities of Cc}lon. 
Except a.s a place of jnlgrimage, the site | 
had hccu w'holly abaudoued till tlie 
restoration of the tank by tlie Ceylon 
tioverument. Erom this tank iikiic 
than a thousand acres arc now culti¬ 
vated ill padily, and both population 
and the area under cultivation are 
annually- incicasing. The ruins are 
of great antnpiity and interest. One 
of the oldest and largest of the dagobas, 
over 150 ft. high, which was in a very 
ruinous, condition, has been entirely 
restored by the unassisted labour of the 
Buddhist pojmlation. There arc several 
other very large dagobas, mostly in 
ruins, and some siualh:r ones in fair con¬ 
dition. The romaiiis of large buildings 
arc numerous, and the ruins of what is 
styled the King’s palace, but is more 
probably the lower story of a many- 
storied inouastevy like the lirctzen 
Palace at Aiiuradnymva, are specially 
wortliy of notice. They consist of rows 
of hugemoiiolithio coluiiins, much larger 
than any at Anuradhajmra or Polloua- 
ma. Ruins are cveiywhere scattered 
through the dense forest, and excava¬ 
tions here would probably be bettor re¬ 
paid than at any other spot in Ceylon. 

Tliere are two ways of reacliing Tis- 
sarnaharama from Haiubaiitotta— 

(1) The easiest rotite is thafi by the 
high road to Badulla. On leaving 
Hambantottif,- the great lewayas, or 
natural saU-^ia^, whence great amounts 


of salt, a Government monopoly, are 
annually taken, are passed. 

15 m. WirawUa (R.H.) The high 
road is here left, and about four miles of 
bs»d country rood conducts the traveller 
to the Government bungalow above tKo 
tank, which does duty os a licst-Honse. 

(2) A more interesting route is along 
tlie coast 21 m. to Kinnde (R.H.), a 
small port of picturesque a])pcarancG. 
There is a rough cart-road thence to 
Ti.ssamaharama, about 8 m. in length, 
which passes many remains of antiquity. 

8 m. beyond Kirinde, along the coast, 
is Palutupane (R.H.}, an excellent 
centre for shooting excursions, as ele¬ 
phants, wild bulialoes, bears, leopards, 
deer, and wild peacocks abound in the 
wild and unpeopled forests and plains 
around it. There arc also antiquarian 
remains of considerable interest. 

From Palutupane there is a track, 
gotsl for liorses, and gouerally i)as.sablc 
for a rough Imllock-cart, to Battiealon 
(130 m.) (see Rtc. 2). The forest scenery 
on the ITala river is very beautiful, and 
the whole route presents gieat attrac¬ 
tions to the sportsman. 


ROUTE 6 

Colombo'TO Thincomalee by Negom- 
no, Pfcl’TALAM, AND AnUUADHA- 
PUKA. 

(Cf>ach to Cliilaw; tlieiice s|>(-.cial con¬ 
veyance.) 

A steamboat goes daily, or almost 
daily, from Colombo to Negonibo, and 
from Negonibo to Colombo, by the 
canal, but it is usually both crowded 
and uucqmfoi’table, and very slow. 


The coach-road leaves Colombo by 
the Bridge of Boats (see p. 406), and 
^trfrning to the left, proceeds by 

13 cn. Ja«la (R. H.) to * 
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23 m. Negombo^c a aud 

thriving town, pictUFOiiquely andsiugu- 
Urly situated among lagoons^nd canals, 
—a trno Dutch settlement. Tliere is 
a piotiiresr^tio Dutoh gateway, which 
“improvers” have, happily, as yet 
railed to I'emovc, and a banyan tree of 
luagnificent dimensions. The whole 
district between Colombo and Negombo 
is densely inhabited. The innumer¬ 
able villages arc scattered through 
cocoa-unt woods, cinnamon gardens, 
and ji-oves of jak fruit. The artist 
auf the photographer can find at eveiy 
corner of the countless roads and lanes 
an inexhaustible variety of vignettes 
of striking beauty. Leaving Negoinbo, 
the road crosses the Malia Oya by a 
line bridge, about 400 ft. in length, 
and ]n'oeecds through luxuriant cocoa- 
nut groves and tobacco plantations to 

36 m. Maravila (R.!!.), a village 
ra|>idly increasing in size and imjiort- 
ance. Near it is an enormous and 
very costly Roman Catholic Church. 
One of the most striking features on 
this route is tlic number and size of tho 
R<miau Catholic clnirehes, creeled fur 
the most part by tho peo]»lc of the 
llshLug-villagcs along the coast, who 
almost all profess that religion. 

41 ni. Tinnipitiyawewa tank, one of 
the most sneeessfiil irrigation lestora- 
tioiiH of the C(“ylon Government, is 
l)asscd (rt.) 

48 m. Chilaw (R.I1.), another large 
town, scat of an Assistant Government 
Agency and of tho District Court. 
Hero again is another lufge Roman 
Catholic Ch urch. A large Hll id u temple 
at Mnuiseram, in the neighbourhood, is 
worth a visit. 4 m. beyond Chilaw the 
gi*eat river Dedura Oya is passed by a 
forty'. A b.ad road, through a sandy 
and uninteresting country, which, how¬ 
ever, is being rapidly covered with 
thriving cocoa-nut plantations, leads to 

59 m. Battnl Oya, another large river, 
also crossed by a ferry, and then con¬ 
tinues its way through country of a 
similar character to ^ 

80 m. Faitalam (R,H. ),a considcvallc 
X)lace, the headquarters of an .^sistant 
[India] • 


Government Agent. Wltat gives Put- 
talam its iinportauoo is tho existence of 
the largest salt-pans in Ceylon. Tho 
whole island is supplied with salt from 
this jilacG or 41ambantotta. 'llie jtro- 
cess of manufaclure, and tlie salt-]|^us, 
are well worth seeing, if the visit to 
Piittalam is made at tho right season. 
Salt is a Government monoiioly. It is 
manufactured here, and at Hamhan- 
totta, and thence retailed thi'oughout 
tho island. 

A canal connects Rittalam with 
Negoinbo, but except between Chilaw 
and Nogombo it is little used. It is, 
however, ko])t iiiJ for the transport of 
salt. 

The r<md after leaving Puttalam 
strikes inland, and jiroeceos through a 
sandy and thinly-peojiled country to 

103 m. Kala Oya (R.II.) The Kala 
Oya river is bere crossed by a bridge 
7.5 feet above the ordinary level of the 
stream, which was nevertheless carriod 
away by a Hood in 1885. 

127 m. Anuradhapura (si'c Rte. 7). 
The road from Aiiuradhajmra to Trin- 
conialcc. imscs through 

135 m. Mihintale (R.1L) (see Rtc.7). 
After leaving Mihintale, the road 
(construeted 1886) passes through a 
thiiily-inhaliited country, the villages, 
■with their tanks and euftivatioii, being 
sitarscly scattered through tho forest. 

160 m. Horowapotane (R.H.) A 
large tank and village. 

177 m. Fankulam (R.H.) A few 
miles beyond Pankiilam, on tho rt. 
of the road, and half a mile from it, 
are the remarkable hot springs of 
Chimiiiddi. They are nine in number, 
but though of different temperatures, 
rise close together in one ancient stone 
basin. They are considered equally 
sacred by Jhiddhists, Hindus, and 
Mohammedans, and the mins of a 
dagolm, a temple of Vishnu, and 
a molque .stand together in tho im¬ 
mediate vicinity. 

192 m. Trincomalee (see Rtc^; 8).* 

' 2 E 
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TlO\3TE 1 

K.AN1IY TO JAPFiJA BY 

Anuii^?dhai*ura 
■* 

(To Alatatc by rail. Fi-om Matalc to Uaiul>ool 
a liorHO-coach runs daily. From Dambool 
to Jallua a bullook-sluiico also rnos daily, 
(Kirfurmiug Ihc jonrncy in about 70 hrs.) 

The railway, whioli ci‘o.sse.s the 
Mdkawclla Ganija by a line bridge on 
leaving Kandy, takes us to 

l(i nt. Matale terminussta. at( (R.II.), 
u large and nourishing village beauti¬ 
fully situated. Tea-estates arc rapidly 
extending ' the neighbourhood of 
Alatalo, and the beauty of tlie scenery 
is consecjuently disappcaA’ng with 
ci(ual ra})idity ; but the drive between 
it and Niilande is still very pleasing. 
Tlic ground is well broken and beauti¬ 
fully varied with wood and cultivation. 
About a couple of miles out of Jllaiah', 
only a few liiindred yards from the 
road-side, is the remarkable IJuddliist 
temple of Alu Vihara, which il i.s well 
worlli .stopping for a few' minutes to 
visit. Huge masses ofgranito rock have, 
at .suinc remote period, fallen from the 
mouiitaiiis overbaiigiiig the valley. 
I)i the lissures of these boulders, at a 
eousiderablc height from the n)ad, the 
inouastcry iias been eou.sti‘uctcd. It 
is dillieult to imagine a site move 
]nctuve.st|Uo, or more theatrical. 

30 m. Nalande. jJc The K.1I. is 
[»rettily situated under line trei's, the 
line.st of wliicli, a gigantic tamarind, 
the Public Works’ J)ei)artniont has 
oftcu striven to remove in order to im¬ 
prove the “.symmetry” of the ai'iu'oaeh. 
A steep descent loads to a bridge; a path 
from which, of about 4 m. to the E., 
couduets the traveller to the ruins of 
a Hindu ‘beautifully situated. 

The road for the first 5 m. after leav¬ 
ing Nalande is very ]»leasuig, passing 
through fine open woods, among the 
trees of which ])ecj»s of Imre rocky 
mountains and a rushing stremn are 
obtained. At Naula a road to ^le W. 
leads to Klahcra, the head works of an 
ancient irrigaiiou system of colossal 
dnuensions* a 


45 in. Dambooli^ (R.H.), a large 
village immediately under the huge 
black rock- in which is situated the 
Cave Temple that makes this place 
fainouS] but which presents no great 
attraction to those who have seen the 
cave tomjdes of India. At the same 
time, Sir JSmci'son Tcnnent says of it, 
“from its antiquity, its magnitude, 
and the riuhnoss of its decoration, it is 
bv far the most renoi^hed in Ceylon,” 
There is a fine view from the top of 
the rock. The temple has large lauded 
possessions in the ueiglibourhood. 

[If time permits, an interesting excur¬ 
sion may be made to the rock-fortress 
of Sigiri, to wdiich the parricide King 
Kasyapa retired in the 5tli century after 
obtaining the throne of Ceylon by the 
murder of his father, Dhatu Sena. This 
c.xtraordinary natural stronghold, about 
16 m, N.E. from Dam bool, is situated 
in the lie.art of the great central forest, 
al)ove which it rises abrui*tly, like the 
Pass Iloek out of the sea. The journey 
is be.st pi'rfonried on horseback, as the 
track after leaving tlie Trineomalcc. 
Road is rough. Otherwise it is 
iicces.sarv to take a bullock-eart, and 
tlie slowness of its progress uccc.ssitates 
a very early start. There are but few 
traces of the hand of man remaining 
upon the rock, cxceiit some galleries 
on the N.W. side and some frescoes 
liigh up in a cavity near its summit— 
aoee.ssible only with the aid of sealing 
'adders. The palace, the site of which 
i.s just traceable on the N. IV. side, and 
(he rock itself are su]>poscd to liave 
been surrounded by a lasse,—a tank 
still oxistsi*'on the S.IV. side]. 

3 m. after leaving Dambool the 
Miristjoni Oi/a is crossed by a very high 
bridge. Immediately after luissiug it 
the road divides. The road straight 
on leads N.E. to Trineomalce (see 
Route 8); tlie branch turning to the 
left, N., is that for Anuradhapura and 
Jalfna, and passes over an undulating 
park-like country and ^mt many 
newly restored irrigation works to 

* 58 m. Kekerava 3^^ (R.E.) 

[From Kekerawaan expedition should 
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be made, 8 ni. by good c?iiTiage-road, 1 
to the Qreat Tank of Kalvrawe>va.:i^ I 
This inagiiiRcent sheet of water was 
originally formed by King Dhaiu 
Sena about 400 A.n., who built a bund 
6 m. long, 00 ft. high, and 20 ft. broad 
on the toj». Tliis bund retains the 
waters of two rivem, and forms a lake 
which even now, when the spill only 
reaches a height of 25 ft., has a contour 
of nearly 40 m.* A great canal from 
one of the sluices of this tank carries 
water to Aiiuradhapnra, a distance of 52 
m., and supplies over 100 village tanks 
in its course. A few miles of the cat)al 
at the end nearest Anuradhapura were 
restored by Sir William (.Iregory nearly 
20 years ago. but tho tank itself and 
the remainaer of ilic canal remained in 
ruin, as they had been for many cen¬ 
turies, till 1884, when the Ceylon 
(rovermuent decided to restore them. 
The work was completed at the end of 
1887. The bungalow of the engineer 
ill charge commands a lino view ovci- 
the lake. The ancient sjiill, 260 ft. 
long, 200 ft. wiile, and 40 ft. high, is 
.still in perfect preservation ; tlie lank 
having been destroyed, imt by any 
failure of tbo spill, but by an enormous 
liroaeh on ouc side of it,—now covered 
by the new spill wall, a tine structure 
nearly 1000 ft. in length, which relloets 
much credit on its dc.signer and builder, 
Mr. AV. AVriglitsou, of the Ceylon l^ublie 
Works Departnicut. 2 iii. W. of 
Kaluwewa is the Aukuna Vihara, an 
aueieutmonastery in awild and secluded 
.situation, where is an enormous rock- 
cut standing sta.tuc of Buddha, 40 ft. 
high. Tho statue stands almost en¬ 
tirely free of the rock from %’hieh it is 
carved, and the right arm is raised 
and free from the body of the statue. 
At tlie loot of the bund arc ruins of 
the very ancient city of Vig^tipura.] 

The road from Kekerawa jiasses for 
the most part through monotonous and 
imintei*esting forest to 

70 m. Tirapane (R.II.) 4 m. 
farther there w a division in the road. 
The branch leading due N. isthostraight 
road to Jatfna through Mihintilc; 
that to thc>N.W. proceeds in nearly 
a straight lino to * 


84 ni. AkmbADHAPURA 9^ (.K.U.) 
The traveller who contemplates a 
thorough examination of the ruins is 
advised to call on«the Government 
Agent at the Cutehorry, from whom he 
will obtain all necessary information 
and assistance. Aimradliapura became 
the ca]iital of Ceylon in tho 5th cent, 
li.c., and attained its highest iiiagni- 
hccuce about tlio commencement of 
tho Christian era. It sun'ered much 
during the earlier Tamil iiivasioUvS, and 
was Ihially deserted as a royal residence 
769 Ain. A small village ha.s alway.s 
remained on the site, but it is only 
.siiKie the constitution of tho North 
Central i’rovinec, in 1872, by Sir W. 
Gregory, iliat any revival has taken 
place in Uiis nmcli neglected district. 
Since tliat date hundreds of village 
I tanks have bet-.n ro.storc<lfamine aiul 
the drca<lfiil disea.se called ‘pnrangi 
(produced by the use of bad water and 
in.suHicicnt food) Jiavc been driven 
away, and the population is yearly 
liceomhigmorc iiiosjiorous and liealtby. 

With a few cxec[)tions, the objects of 
i II tcvest at An ui‘ad ] lapnra maybe divided 
into three ela.ssc.s Monastic 
buildinga, and Pokiinns. 

I. Dagobas.—A dagoba is a bcll- 
.sliapod constrnr.tion erected over some 
relie of Buddha or his chief diseijilos. 
It is always solid, ami is surmounted 
by a cubical sti'ueture called the tee, 
which again is suniioiintcd by a lofty 
spire. The number of dagobas in 
Atiuradliapura is countless, and they 
vaiy in size from the cnonnQU.s mass(3s 
of the four great dagoba.s to tiny objects 
barely 2 or 3 ft. in diameter. The four 
chief dagobas are— 

1. T\w Itmi/iivielli Dagoba, completed 
140 n.G. Its diameter is 370 1‘t., but 
it does not retain its original altitude, 
having been much injured by the 
Tamils in ditfej’cnt invasions. It is 
now only 160 ft. in lieight. The lower 
part of the structure and the platfonn 
on which it stands have been carefully 
cleared about tho year 1873, and the 
variou| fragments of the so-called 
“ chapels ” put together and restored. 

2. The Ahhayagiriga,. This is the 
largest dagoba in AiiuTadli^pnra. (ts 
diameter is 357 ft., and its height when 
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CEYLOS 


ROUTE 8 

to Tui n^’oai alee (with exclu¬ 
sion to 1’olwnarva). 

(From DiunbooJ a mail carruii^o ilrawn ]jy Lul- 
loi-kM Htarts <laily. for Tnncomalcp. Tlic cx- 
curaion iu roUomirua iiiusL be inaiie on 
lioraeback.) 

As far as Damhool this route is the 
same as lUc. 7. 

Ou lii-ossiug the Iniilge over the 
Mirisfjoni Oi/a, instead of turning 1. to 
Aimradtia|)ura and Jalfna (Rte. 7), the 
road proceeds straight ou, and ]>!issing 
it. the track to Sigiri (Hto. 7), con¬ 
tinues chielly through dcufr hut poor 
forest, varied hy one or two villages in 
the midst of small clearings, to 

60 m. (from Kandy) Habarane 
(R.J1.) The village, (hough small, is 
ineivasiug since Llie restoration of its 
tank. 'riK'rci is a jticLui'esniio Umidhisl 
Tnnph’ of considerable antiiiuity, in 
which are })aiutiiigs of bettor di'sign 
and c.\ecution than are nsuall}'^ found 
in such places. From the great rock 
hy the tank a singular view is obtained 
over the great sea <*f forast to the N. 
and 15., out of whicli rises with start¬ 
ling ahruptno-ss the rock pillar of 
iSigiri (see llte. 7). 1 

[From llaharane an oxtromely inter¬ 
esting cxeui si on may he made to Pol- 
lonarua (il2 in.), one of the ancient 
and deserted capitals of Ceylon. This 
expedition must he made on horsi-hack, 
as the road is merely a rough bi-idle- 
path through the forest. After pa.ssing 
for about 18 m. through wood so dense 
that it is seldom the eye can penetrate 
more than a few yds. on either side of 
the jiath, Iffiineri is reached. The 
journey varii5.s in length according to the 
state of the lake, which has to ho skirted, 
and which varies iu siiise considerably 
according to tho season. This lake i.s all 
that rumaiiis of a huge tank, the bund 
of which .still exists, but of wdiich tho 
sluices, thondi not destroyed, £0 now 
permanently kept open by fallen masses 
of masonry-. The scenery of this lake 
is^enchantiitg, and nothing can exceed 


the beauty both in form and colour of 
the mountain ranges to the S. There 
i.s a son Of slieltei' al ilie (xausahliawa 

tribunal in tlie village beloiv the bund, 
hut tlic traveller is strongly recom¬ 
mended to have some temjiorary shelter 
put uj) for liim on tho bund itself, 
where there is fresh aii, and ■whence 
he can enjoy the exquisite views during 
a midday halt. Half way between 
Mineri and rollonalua is the small 
lake of Giritella, also an abandoned 
tank, and also highly jiicturosquc. 
The approach to Follonarua ifc (R.H.), 
like that to Mineri, varies considerably 
ill length according to tiie height of 
water ill the lake. On the Imnd is a 
R.H. overlooking the lake. The view 
is very .similar to that from Mineri, 
and is of great beauty, though loss so 
now than it was before some zealous 
luiblic uniecr, in his desire that nothing 
should imjM'do the view to the S., cut 
down a cluiiqi of trees 011 a projecting 
[iromontory, which must have formed 
a lovely foicgrnuiid to it. 

Vollonarua lirst hceamc a roj'nl rosi- 
(liMicc ill 308 A.ii., ivlieii the Inke of 
Toiiavr.ira was Ibrined, l»ut it did not 
take rank as the capital till the middle 
of the 8th cent. The principal niin.s, 
however, arc of a later date, being 
ehietly of the time of Prakrama Ikhu, 
1163-1186 A.i). It is now wholly 
deserted, and thenia.ssesofruin, which 
are strewed for miles around, have to 
he sought iu the den.so jungle. The 
following arc tho principal objects of 
interest. 

About 1 IU. S. of the R.II. is tlie 
colossal vock-cut statue of Frakrama 
Bahu, a oAst of which is to be seen iu 
tho Colombo Museum. To the W. lie 
the ruins of ivhat appears to have been 
a strong tower, the probably ivoodcn 
interior of which is wholly gone ; and 
a little farther in the same direction 
the royal ]tavilions and bathing-tank, 
ornamented by much elegant sculp¬ 
ture. 

About i m. to tlie N. is a remarkable 
group of buildings: The Dalada, or 
tooth-shriuo, a liuo gianite building in 
good preservation, and having much 
(degaut ornament of | ifuasi-Hindu 
design*; the Thuparama, a large mas- 
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sive brick building, of which the front 
and the roof of the eastern part have 
fallen ; the inner chamber preserves its 
vault, and is smixiountcd by a tower; 
the Wate Dage, a curious circular 
edihee on a raised mound, with 1 carved 
staircases, and a low stone terrace with 
an ornamental parapet of uui(j[ue design; 
and the Ata Dage, a large lem])lo much 
ruined. In the same immediate vicin- 
ityarethe Satmalttd Prasad^ —a tower 
of seven stories of diminishing size ; a 
Buddhist “post and rail” enclosure ; 
and a little farther to the E. the 
Vishnu Dewale, a very ornamental 
structure of semi'lliudu design, in 
good preservation. 

m. further K. is the Bahkot Da- 
goba, built in the 12lh cent. It is 
200 ft. ill height, with a diameter of 
180 ft. The Spiro is very ]>erfcct; 
even tlic statues surroundiug tlie 
(hum being clearly discernible. Near 
it, but to the N., is the Jetawanarama, 
a temple 170 ft. in length, at the end 
of 'which is a statue of liiuldha over 
00 ft. in height. Tlic Kiri dagoba, 
ab(»ut 100 ft. high, the chuiiam coat¬ 
ing of which is still very perfect, is in 
I lie immediate neighliourhood of this 
building. 

Another 4 m. of jungle has to be 
traversed to reach the Gal Vihara, a 
.sjiot where arc a rock-cut liguro of 
Ihiddlia sittiim, a colossal statue of 
Amanda, Ihiihlha’s favourite discijilc, 
and a reclining iignre of lJuddha, 40 
It. long, cut out of the solid ruck. 

I m. liU'ther N. again is the Demala 
Maha Saya, a very largo Imilding, 
highly ornamented, of which the rool’ 
and upper jiart of tlie walls have fallen 
in. The debris was partially cleared 
a'W'ay in 1886, wliou many interesting 
Iresoocs wore found on tiie walls, but 
these have since to a great extent 
perished from exposure. 

The dagobas of Pollonama will not 
compare with those of Auuradhapura, 
but the buildings of the temples and 
other stnictui’es are in far better pre¬ 
servation. A huge red lokis grows in 
great profusion in the lake, probably 
the descendant of those cultivateckfor 
/use in the hemplcs and palaces of tHe 
city. Pollonarua seems to hate been 
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abandoned about the end of the 13 tb 
cent.] 

75 m. Alutoya H.1I., in the midst 
of the tliiok forest; ifot a bad sta. for 
sportsmen. The country is flat, and 
the jangle of such uniform chaiacler 
as to become veiy monotonous. Mon¬ 
keys ai’e certain to be seen crossing the 
road in large troops, during this 
portion of the journey. 

92 m. Eantalai (R.1T.}, on the bund 
of the great tank of Kantalai, restored 
by Sir W. Grcgoiy in 1875. 

106 m. Palampoddaru (R.II.), on the 
edge of a sJioaiu in a very wild country. 

116 m. Triucomalee, a town with a 
line harbour, ou the N.K. coast of the' 
island. It i.s bnilt ou the N. side of 
the hay, on the neck of a bold ponin- 
aula, separating the inner from the 
outer harboui'. The latter is about 4 
Sip m. in extent, with very deep water. 
The filaee is well laid out, but the 
hou.scs arc ]>oor. Top. 10,000. 

TJio town was uue of the (Earliest 
scttlciiieiiis of the Malaliur race iii 
Ceylon. They built a great temple on 
the spot where Eoi-t Ercderiek now 
stand.s. The building was destroyed 
by the roitugiio.se when they look tlie 
]ilaeo in 1622, and the materials were 
eiij])loyed to build the fort; but tJic 
site is still helil in great veneration, 
and every week a Rralniiaii j'tiest, in 
tlie iiroscnoc of a large crowd, throw.'! 
olferings into the sea from a ledge 
near the suiuuiit of a huge precipice of 
Idaek rook : a most ]iicture.siiue soenc. 
Since then European nations liave hold 
the [ilacc in tlie following order: Dutch, 
1639 .A.i). ; Emich, 1673 a.]). ; Dutch, 
1674 A.l). ; Ereneh, 1782 A. i).; Dutch, 
1783 A.i). ; Englisli, 1795. It was 
taken by the English fleet after a siege 
of three weeks, and was formally ceded 
to Great Rritaiu by the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1801. 

Ti'itAonmleo is the principal naval 
station of the Indian Seas. The dock¬ 
yard is in the inner harboui', pnd there 
is deep water close to tlic l^est wharves. 



APPENDIX 


'Li.S'r OF SOVEUEIUNS WJIO IIEIONEI) 


The Pol/ifW, Afghan, or Gkori Kings 
of Jlhuiustan' ivlu) reignal al Delhi. 

t A.II. A.l>. 

Mu'izu ‘d-din Aluhaniiuad bin Sam, 

1st Dyiuwty .5b{) IKK) 

Kutbn-(iin Aibak .... C02 1200 

Aram Hhah.G07 1210 

8Lainsii-diu Allam.sh . . . 007 1211 

Rukiili-(lin P'ui'oz Slmli . 633 1230 

SullAiiah Iti/iah .... OKI 1230 
Mu’izii'diii Bill)mill Shall 037 1240 

A’laU’diu Masa'ud Shall . 03i) 1212 

NoHiriHlin Mulniiud . . . 643 1240 

GhinMU'din Balbaii . . . 001 1200 

Mu’i/.U-illii Knikubiid . (>00 1207 

Jcl.<ihi-diii Eeriiz Shall, Khilji, 2(1 . « 

Dynmlii . . . . CSO 1200 

Rukuu-djii Ibrahim . . . 00.1 1200 

'AlaU'din Muhammad Shah . . 001 1200 

Shahabu-din'Umar . . 711 1310 { 

Kutbu-rlin Mubarak Shah . 710 1310 

Naairu-din Khiisru . . 720 1321 

Ghinsu - dm TuKhlak Shah, 3r/ 

Dynasty . 720 1321 

Muhajiuiiad bill TiiKliiak . . 721 1321 

Feroz Sliali bin Salar itigab . . 712 1311 

Tughlak Shah IT. 700 130S 

Abubakv Shah 11. ... 701 13s0 

Muluunmad Shah bin Foroz Shah 703 1301 
Sikandvr Sliali . . . .701 1303 

Mahmud Shah bin Muliaumiad 

Shah. 700 1303 

Nusrat Shall. 707 1.305 

Mahmud rciitnrcd .... 802 1400 
Danlnt Khau Lodi . .816 1413 

Khizr Khan Sa'id, 4(A Dj/nrut^ . 817 1414 

Mubarak Shall 11. 824 1421 

Muhammad Shah biu Faria Shah 837 1434 

’Alam Shall. 840 1441 

Bahlol Lodi, blh Dynasty . . 811 1461 

Bikandar bin Bahlol . . 804 1480 

Ibrahim bin Sikandarr . .923 1117 


AT DF.r.Hi FiiOM 1193 to 1806 a.d. 


The Mogul Emperors of HvndvMa^n. 

A.II. A.D. 

Babar, Zaliiru-din Muhaunnad, 
tmuidcd the throne on June Qth 899 1494 
Uiimayuii, Nasiru-din Muhainiuiul; 

in 916 defi’Aited by Slier Shah . 037 1131 
liuinayuu, Nauiru-diu Muhammad, 
founded the Mogul Dymisty of DdM 9G2 1114 
Akbar, Abu’l fath, Jcliilu-ihn Mu- 
Uiiintn.-id, eimoUdaled Empire . 963 111C 
JcliaiiKii', Abii'l Muzall'ar Nuni-diii 
Miiliaiiinind, 7th OctoU-r . 101-1 1605 
Shah Jidiau, Shuhabu-din Ghazi, 

9Mi Ffhruary .... 1037 1623 
AMi:mf'7.il»’Al:im{;ir, Abii’l Muzalhir, 
Miihniyni-iliti, 24Lli February . 1068 1658 
'Aziiu Shall, Muliumniad Shahid, 

3d March.1118 1707 

Bahadur Hindi, Sliah ’Alain, Abut 
Muzaffar Kut bu-din,2.3d February 1118 1707 
Jebandar Sliab, Mu 'izzu-ain, lltli 

January.1124 1713 

FaiTukhaiyar, Muhammad, lltli 

January.1124 1713 

Unf'iii davjat, Shameu-diii ISth 

January.1131 1719 

Tiar’iii daulat, Sliahjidiaii Sani, 

20lh April.1131 1710 

Miiliamiiiad Nikoslyar, M.ay, . 1131 1710 
Muhammad Shah, Abu’l fatli Nasirii 

din, 28th Aur.1131 1719 

Sultan Miiliaminud Ibrahim, 4th 

October.1132 17'20 

Ahma.1 Slikli, Ahu'l Nosr, 20th 

April.1101 1744 

'Alamgir 11., 'Azizu-din Muham¬ 
mad, 2d June . . . ,1167 1749 

Shalijnhan, 29th November . . IIT.I 1719 

Shah 'Alam Jalalu-din (Mirza 'Ab- 
du llah, 'All Gohar) . . . 1173 1759 

Muhammad Bedar bakht . .1201 1786 

Akbar II., Abu'l Nasir, Mun’aim 
din Mutiamniad, 3d December . 1221 1806 




















IFDEX AND DIEEOTORY 


A. 

ABBOTABAD, D.B., I'U). 

ABU (MOUNT). Sc Mi)um 

Ahii. 

ABU ROAD (R.), 1 IS. 

D.B. climi! to I'ly. hIji. 
I’oitk's and otlior umivi-y- 
aucvs 

A.hil.jhur, no. 

AOHNERA(R.), Mj. 

Aditiii’ii J'c'iU, ■iO."'. -Hi’. 

Atl'iiiiwahaii, Hi Ul'je, Jl'i. 

A DON I, aoi. 

AGRA (R.), D.B., I'V.. 

Hotels : TMuria's tlrail i 
yurthern II., aboiil-, 1 m. ' 
IVoiii rly. ilia. ; flood, .ii/nt 
i.untonment If., I'uitiiil Si'r- 
rii-i, H.,(ri'eut If'eAeni y/.(lutu 
lla]Ti.soii’s). 

Banks: H. oj P.cinji'1, The 
I'luveenHitlei^ H., Tlir AijfaB. 

Churcbes : .'it. tUoiVf's, 
(.'aidoniiii.'ii1, Matins dudy, 
T.ao A.M., iSiiiiday 10 a.m., 
with 11. C.; Evfiisoiif;, o i-.si.; 
6t. Tinil's, I’ivil JJiies, S 
A.M., Matins witli 11. C. 
alternate !Stinday.s ; at, 
MtUhins, Afjra Fort, S a.5i., 
^latins alternate iSundays. 

Shops: ShtiU'l Ml rclw ats, 
(lofil niui SUprr Emhrunlcnj, 
Gunushi I.all and Suns; 
Jaliori, Bazaar. Houp-sfoite, 
inid Inlaid Marble JI'orA, 
Nullioo Ram, opposite Agia 
College. 

Cltib: Agra C., near Post 
Otflee. 

AGRA FORT^it.), 1(35. 


.ilmr, Mi. 

AHMEDABAD (R.), 110. 

No Hotel: D.B. 200 yds. 
S.W. orCliureli, .jll^tollt.•.I>%• 
Delhi Gate; Gooij Bedrooms 
attaelied to the rly. sla. 
|{i>l’ri'shiuuiit Rooms. 

AHMEDNAOAR (R.), 2y7. 

GoU Club. 

.iiii'iilli, c!!l"i. 

AJANTA. ::i. 

AJMERE(R.), IB. 

Good D.B. elo.^e to sta. 

Hotel: Itn/jiviiiii'i 7/., one 
ol' the best 111 India, onthe 
Nu-»ei I’iikid Road, ) ni. 
I'loiii I ly. sla. 

Club: Juitan' Hugh. 

A.JOD11YA, L'il. 

AKGl.A, 7t. 

ALIGARH, Jilt. 

D.B. Kellnei’s Refresli- 
niunt ainl !Sli eping Rooms. 

AUval, IIM. 

ALLAHABAD, liD. 

Hotels : J.nune's tfrent 

—Voet/ie/’ii H.,(ri'i‘iil EimfcriL 11. 

Kellner’s Rooms, at¬ 
tached to the, rly. hta., allord 
cointbrtahlc .sleeping acconi< 
modal ion, and nru ]ierhaps 
the bt^st place to stop at on 
a short vi.sil. Early tea is 
l>roeided in thu rifom.s, but 
other meals ha\ e to he taken 
in the Rly. Refreshment 
Rooin. 

Club: .V. ir. P. Club. 

Newspaper; The Pioneer, 
a daily })aper, one of the 
most hnpoitant in 

ALM0RJH^24G. 

D.B. iKveral Hotels. 


Houses are to bo obtained 

ou hire. 

A hr, 217. 

ALUTNUWERA, 410. 

ALUTOYA, R.H. snmll, well 
situated for spovt.smen, 423. 

ALWAR (Uhver), 128, 

D.B. Close to rly. sta. 
'J'here are Rooms at the 
,Miihaia.iah’s private rly. sta. 
'riiivellevs are sometimes 
allowed to oecujiy them on 
applieation to the Malta, 
i-ijah’.s Kecretary, to whom 
applieiition must also be 
iiijidi Ibi earriage, which is 
kindly put at the disi>osai 
of vioilors. (It is the cus¬ 
tom to giv(; a small giatuity 
to the coae.hiiian.) 

AMBALANTOTTA, R.H. fair, 
■I hi. 

AMBALANGODA. R.H. llrst- 
i-hi.ss : good bathing-xiiacc, 
■lit. 

AM RAH NATH, 281. 

AM1$K1’L'».S.V, 406. 

A.M UJ'Rt, 126. 

AMGAON (R.), 76. 

AM .MAYAXAYW KAN U R, 

Sni. 

AMRAOTI, 34, 7-1. 

Waiting and Refresh¬ 
ment Rooms. Gotid D.B. 

Aiiuaciiti, 352. 

AMRITSAR (R.), 194. 

D.B. very fair, 3 Hotels 
(inelniling Iluilivug 11. and 
AmrUsar II.), all near rly. 
sta. 

Aiuulm, D.B,, 120. 

Anmjnndi, 347. 

ANAND, ifOv 

2t 
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Atidhor, tiS. 

ANVRADHAPURA, R.B. 
goo/i, 413. 

ARCOT, 3(54. « 

ABEONAM(B.), 302. 

ARRAH| D.B.| ‘IT. 

ARSIKERE (R.), 

AISENaUL, Gl, TS. 

AHirgdrh Hill-Fort, 34. 

Arjvw'n Pen/i'iirp, 401. 

Aiiohi's I’illdr, 3s, 140. 

ASSAM VALLEY, ‘2M. 

Mall ConimunicatJon 
with Calcutta, 'rin- mail 
train loaves L's'lcntla at 1 
I'.M., reaches Tcesta at s 
A.M. next inurning, .aiiil isnt 
•latraiiur on (he Hrahiiia- 
putm the same afternoon. I 
The mail atcainei’ starts ui 
connection with the train 
iip-streuiii, viii Dhiibri, amj 
reaches Ganlmti the iii'Xt i 
evening, anil Dibrngarh :i ! 
Uays later. j 

ASSAROREE, D.B., ‘J4S. ! 

ATTOOK, D.B., 210. ! 


liamlmm, 22.3. 

BANAWAll, 353. 

BANDA (R.), D.B., 103. 1 

Club: hnn'iu f. I 

BANDARAWELLA, R.H. 

giHiil, 413. 

HilivUi, til. 

BANDIKUI (R.). 127, 10',. 
BANUllA, 104. 

BANGALORE (R.), D.B. goo<l, 

3t;!i. 

Hotels: i'l'hhnu ll., (imr. 
rinij If,, Mn'iio H.. i'niiioii- 
vtfut If., yuiidii D'oo't ll., 
I'olo tlrouiiil II., Fii'l 

II. ('rile Ifolel aceomiiun'la- 
tion is alioii- tho avenige). 
f Club: I'liitnl t'., 

27 I’lt'Milency Roml. 

BANKIPDR (R.), IS. 

D.B. giMul, uearrly. sla. 
I5iiiishuii.h‘ir, 334. 

BARA. D.B., 213. 

22'.i. 

lUhiii.ni', '>1. 

liltI'rhtiiiii, 1).1>., 2V2. 


AURANGABAD, D.B., 0.j. 

A7ISAWELLA, R.H. excel- 
lent, 412. 

A jimgaiij, 2.ji’>. 


BAREILLY, D.B., 230, 

I'li'l Co.'s lii'JiXsI) 
iiU'i't It" nil !, 

Club: lid re ill 1 /C. 

Itorii: Hat, D.I3., 2ti0. 


BARODA, lOfi. 

Good Refreshment and 


j Waiting Rooms ;iml .sleeji- 
I iiig aeeomiiioilalion. Cim- 
I vey;niep.s meet all tiaiiis. 

! D.B. ill cainj), ij lu, from 
; rly. sta. 


BADAJII, 332. 

BADNERA (R. and Waiting 
Room), D.B., 74. 
RADULliA, R.H. good, 410. 
BAGDEHI, 77. 


BAHUACKrL'it, 02. 

UAHS I HOAlb 2 >),. 

BARWA-SAUGAR, D.B,, 102. 
BAUWAIIA, 7S. 

BASSEIN ROAD, 104. 


BAHAWALPUR, D.B., 210. 
Jiaillur, S-W. 

BALANOODA, R.H., 413. 
BaliipilU, 302. 


Waiting Boom at rly. si a. 
D.B. near niiim. Write 
to .station nia.ster for .a car¬ 
riage. 

Club: Hiisseiii C. 
HnsUxinbadi, 230. 


BALASORE, D.B., 284. 
llaligunj, (U. 
Balipitham, 300. '' 


BALSAR,^. f. 


BATTIGALOA, R.H., 411. 

; JtattuiOgci, 417. 
j BATWA, IIG. , 

I Bnvmari, 102. V-. 


BEAWAR, D.B., 121. 

IJcdsa Cares, 280. 

BELCH. 228. 

BELGAUM (R.), 31P. 

D.B. 111 . fiom sta. 

BELIHULOYA, R.H. gnoil, 
-113. 

BELLABY (B.), D.B., 350. 
BELPAllAN, 77. 
licluiigidu Hill, 407. 

Iklur, 353. 

BENARES, D.B.. 30. 

Hotels: Clin-K’s IL, good, 
ainl the Osmond, late Rey¬ 
nolds's, where inlelligonL 
gnide.s van be oblained. 
Hall’s ll. 

BK.N'TOTTA, R.H. very g-m.l, 
111 . 

RERAU, 73. 

BEBHAMPUR, D.B., 258. 
nii\TUK, 301. 

i BEZWADA (see Ki.slna Ter- 
! inimi'.), D.B., 315, 3r>l. 

' Is to bi- llii-.juiir. of the K. 

I Coast Rly., of which the 
I Ill's! sod was cut iiiOet. Iv.iO. 

I llhojo Caves, 280. 

BHAKKUR (R.), D.B.. 214, 
217. 

BHANDARA ROAD, D.B., 70. 
'JHATIXDA, 104. 

BHAUNAGAR. 153. 

I D.B. Horae and bullock 
I .sh:igraiii.s to lie had. 

I miAY.^NDAU, 101. 

j IHTILS.V, ST. 

IJIlOJHKrURA, 245. 

I S''*. 

BHOPAL (R.), SG. 

D.B. near rly. sta. 
lihumti, IG'2. 

BHURTPUB, 1G5. 

D.B. outside the Muttra 
Gate. 

BHUSAWAL (R.). 34, 73. 

Bkvtitt Busli, 263. 

BHUVANESHWAR, 275. 

Bibi Nani, 220. 

BIBILE, R.H..,410. ^ 
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BIDAB, 341. 

BIJAPUR, (R.), 3.14. 

D.B. ill iiii^nqiie attached 
to tho Ool Oiiiiihiiz, i 111 . 
from rly. sta., wliere Toog&s 
are to be had. 

BILASPUR (R.), Tti. 

llilesliwar, IG-J. 

BINA(R.), 80. * 

UINDRABAX, 1S4.» 

BLACK PAGODA, -271. 

BOLAN PASS, 2-20. 

Bohtram, 341. 

BOMBAY, 1. 

Hotels; lisplnn- 

tuh 11., ffOiid pDM'liiiii cliist' 

to Secretariat; Apollo Han- 
dnr If., ColfiKa Caii.sewiiy ; 
(iinit IVestcni //., Aiioilo 
Road; VomholUi, H., on 
(Juiiiballa Hill (bc.st fur a 
leiii^thencd stay). 

Restaurants: Vidoriit 

.^hition IiesUninint ; The Ap¬ 
ollo, Apollo Itiindar; Tditi' 
(confectioner), 83 ileadoiv 
St. 

Clubs; fhjcuJhi ilhih, Ui‘l- 
l.x<si.s Ui>ai1, Byculla, witli 
.sleeping Hucoiniuudation ut- 
tachoil; lioubnii Clvb, 
Esplanade. The entrance 
fee 100 r.s., mouthly .iiih- 
sci'iption, 0 r.s. Redrooni.s 
30rs. u niuntli. Tlie eiusiiie 
is pood. Yftcht Chib, on 
the Apollo lliiiidar, over- 
lookinp the hay. Siihserip- 
tiou for strangers admitted 
liy a member, 1(> rs. a montli. 
Ladies aro admitted when 
acconii>auied by a inomber 
or lion, member. 200 rs. en- 
tranco feo for permanent 
moinbershi]!, and (i i.s. a 
month. The Bonil/iiy Gi/m- 
/jM(afl,Quocn's Road; TxulUi’ 
(rym.kh/inaf'l'lio Ridge, Mala¬ 
bar Hill, with Lawn Tciuiis 
and Badminton proniids. A 
favourite resort in the even¬ 
ings. Fine view over Back 
Bay. 

Railways: There are two 
lines out of Bombay. (1) 
The Great Indian Peninsulu 
Jtly. (known ns the G. I, P.) 
from Victoria sta., for Cal¬ 
cutta, Allahabad, Benares, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra 
and Delhi, Indore, Nagpur 
and Poona, Madras, and the 
south; (2) The Bombo^, ISar- 
oda, and Central Irdia Rly., 
for Ahmeddbad, Kattywar, 


Aimme, .leypore, Agra, 
Delhi, Lahore, and tho 
north. Truvcdlers stopping 
in or near the Foi+, may 
start from Gliurch Gate .sta. 
'J'hose at Malabar Hill or 
Byuiilhi, from Grant Road 
sta.,but il isadvisable if pos¬ 
sible to start, from the ter- 
miim.s at Gulaba in order to 

iiiaurc Kolfcliii,' guwd places. 

Tramways' run from end. 
to end 0 * Bombay, and e-v- 
tend from the Fort to Grant 
llnad, to 1‘vrcU, and to the 
Doris. 

Conveyances: A carriage, 
with a .single ImrsH, will cost 
.0 rs. a day, witli 2 hor.ses, 
10 rs., but* there are jilcnty 
of eari’i.'iges in llie stici-ih lo 
be hired by the tiip at 
miMlcratc fates. 

Consul: Avirnmn, G. 1^, 

Kcllrcdgc, (Jreon St. 

Theatres : The Guirty 
and the Xurdly, near tlie 
Victoria sta. at the S. end 
of Esplanade Mark'd Road, 
and the Xolui: Thriito; in 
Grant Read. 

Baths: Salt-water Svlin- 
mhtij lUtlhs on Ihok 
ami at Bran'll Ciiiidy. The 
swimming bath is liO ft. by 
30 ft., and from JJ ft. to 
10 ft. deep. The subscrip¬ 
tion is a riipi'C a iii<mili, and 
llmso who ilo not subscribe 
pay 2 annas lor each balli. 
Barliers eaii li.ive colfec ami 
cigawtf's. The baths me 
open tor siibscrilsn’s on 
iSiind. before s a.m. ; on 
Tncs. ami I'Tid. before 10 
A..M. ; ami for hulies on 
Mon. ami Tbnrs. before. 10 
A.M. At other h<ni’'s mm- 
siihscnbers may bathe. 

Bands; (Military and 
otherwise, for details .sec 
daily pap'.Ts) on certain 
days of tlic week on Ihe 
^Apollo IJaiiikir and Fsphin- 
udr, a favourite promenade. 

Libraries; Bombay Cirai- 
Intiitfj I.ibiary, Church Gate 
t?t.; Library in the Town 
Tlnll; the i<ii8sooii histitntr, 
Esjilnriade, adjoining Wat¬ 
son's H. (strangers can join 
the lending library for a 
we.ek). 

Medical Men: Dr. Sidney 
Smith, Mazagoii ; Dr. Uing- 
ley, Malabar Hill; Dr. Dim- 
mod", Mrs. Ptchy Phipson, 
M.D. A 

Dentist ; WaHorl and 
Brotnldii, Dean Lane. 

Boolutsllers: Thacker and 


Co., Ltd., Cambridge, both 
in Esplanade Ri^ad ; Atnm- 
rum, Sugwn and Co., Knl- 
iKidevi; S.P.C.K., ChuiTh 
Gale ; Oo}mjiI, Xuinyc.i 
Olid Co, 

Newspapers: Ther*i are 
two leading English paj'crs 
in Uomliay, the •Timas nf 
India uml tiie Bombay Gai- 
c<^e (an evening paper), Re¬ 
sides a imiuber ofexcelletifly 
gi)t-up native paper”. A 
traveller slmuld oji no ac¬ 
count neglect to see soiiid 
sxicciiiicn.s of the latter. 

Chemists: Kemp and Co., 
corner of Church Gate St. 
ami Eliihinstoue Circh'; 
Trenrher and Co., Esplanmle 
Uoml; I'hClips and Co., Hs- 
jilanude Road; all tl.iee. 
have estublishiiieiils at By¬ 
culla. 

Hairdressers : Fra n e ia 
and Pupcle, Meadow iSt. and 
Esplaiia'le Road. 

House Agent; B. PlouYr, 

llniiimam Kt. 

Photographers: F. I'no- 
riiio, Moadow St.; F. Ahrle, 
Esplanade Road : Hon me 
awl Shepherd, Esplanade 
Road ; Tttnrin(.<, Meadow’ 
St. 

Milliner, Dressmaker, 
etc.. Mit,s ICi'tson, Esplan¬ 
ade Road. 

General Stores: Trencher 
and C'l., Ballon and I'n., 
.Inn;/and Xarn Stop's, Phil¬ 
lips and Co., ail in Esplan¬ 
ade Road. . 

Outfittersk Bodham and 
Pile, Limitoa, H'atfioa and 
Co., L'liiUaio and While nay, 
all ill Esplanade Road. 

Opticians: Lawrence and 
Mai:o, Marks and Co., both 
ill Esiilanaile Road. 

Agents: Messrs. K i n n. 
King and Co, Sliindr.r l 
Huildiiig.s, Hornby Row 
(branch of Ife.n ry S. kingund 
Co., I’l.’i Conihill); Me.ss'rs. 
Grindlay, (Iroom and f'o., 
Eliihiiislone Circle, both 
linns undertake all business 
in connection with travid¬ 
ling and linancia] arrange- 
iiieiils, forwarding of goods, 
engaging of native si rvaiiLs, 
etc., m India; This. Cook 
and Son, Rampart Row, 
supply all kinds of iiifoi ma- 
tion about excu'rsiofis and 
tours in India, and pTOvide 
circular tickets, etc. 

Steajnship Agenoles : 
Peniimdar £ (h'ientid S.S. 
Co., i3up*., IW'V- Uloth,3 

n . • 
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Riiinpart Row. filrtaiiiors 1 
ovfry week to A<len, Is- 
inailia, Port Said, JJriinliM, 
ALalta, Gihraltar, riyiiioiitli. 
Loiidou, and Vp.nrcc; and 
p voryfortii i i^h 11 (> Marm-i 1 li-s, 
C'ol<inil) 0 , Aludms, Caloiittii, 
Slmit.9 ^Scttlf-iii'-nt''*, China, 
Jai>an, 5ind An-<tiali.'i. Jlrit- 
i-ih IiiOi'i Co.f M.'iP- 
kinnou, Alacki-nzn; ami C'*., 
fii'i'cnSt.; Ill'll 

Balas anil Co., Eli»jiinstoiin 
{.'irph-; I'h'n Llm, Finlay, 
ilnir and Co. : 

M'lrHiiiii ■<, ’Jn Esiilanaili- 
Hoad; ytn‘. li/ll. Itulianit. 
Ji'lfirio,"n‘i IlniiiUiii" L'liiUil 
Cos,, r, Jhizzmii. Sasanon 
IlfiU.'iP ; l[iiii(iiir'mn 

JJo'uh S. -V. I'o., .1. .Tallin, 
.'lOClimx'li Gate Sr.; Jiirhin 
Lii>e (if Slftmii I'll, \V. and A. 
GraTiani and Cn., (Traliain'K 
liiiiiditij;'!; ami 'J'. Cook ami 
Son. 

Tomist Office-. 

7’. I'li'jk Itii'l Siiii, (wliii ai'i' i 
a^tpiits): lorrlv. ticki’K ; 
and all kimls i>l'intornial nm j 
in Ciiniu'ctioii with oxniir- i 
-.ions .iml tiiiii’s (<.a. to El.'- | 
Iihant.-i ami kanhai-il. I 
“Cook’s Indian Toms,’ a , 
liani])hlPt (,1s.T, nintainiiiK I 
mil iiil’oriiialixiialiout toms, J 
lirii'p fd‘l.ii'ki'ts. ('to., mil hr | 

I’i'iiiid vi-ry iisi fill. , 

Bankers; 7.’"/i/- of y.'Mn- 
hny, Elithiiislone Ciiclc ; 
Ihurhrfd Butik if Indin, 
Elphinstouc Cindn; Urmih 

Koiid 0)1(1 .''hmiiihiii Itiiiil.. 
Chiiroli Gate St.'; Siiiii'ii"l 
Hank of Jiiihii, Kanipart ; 
Rom ; Xi'iii fii'lenlul Ji'iiil. ■ 
('ii)'])oivlii>n, l.uniled, Es I 
]>lanadi' Road. 

Markets; (')('"ftriK foi j 

fruit. H'm-lahh's. (lovvi’i--, i 
poultry, iiical, clo. ; Cli>!li, 
in Nativi' t^iifiitcr, .Sh.ok 
Altniion SI.; I’li^/ihi, Cotton 
Gri'cii. Coliiha; i ii/)/irr,cli<fii- ] 
111 Moinhadcvi Tank, Native i 
Onai’tor: f>/iiiuii, there’ i.-j 
no dcliniti' market,-jilaei'. j 
hid bii.siiU'sS is tvaiisae'ied j 
in th(‘ .streets of .the Native I 
Quarter. i 

Merchants: I'l a ii'o. nl ro r r- 
iwj, Inloiil V'hl., nHI.-.i, ami 
eirttovj/ih ciV.s, may he foimil 
in Kalhadevi Ro.id an<l the 1 
adjoiniii}* strei't.s. i 

Oalllng: it <s llmcustoni 
ill Doniliay ami lliioiiKhout 
India to pay eaVis within 
the hours of ll.ao and 1,30, 
and not jjJftili^al’ttriioon. 


BOB GHAT, 2fti’.. ' 

BOlltVI.l, lot. I 

lloiihini, li.U., ‘Ji’.i!. I 

B0STAN(EV, 227. | 

B<TTA1), rd. I 

JiRAIIMAri'I'IlA UlVEH, j 
j 2dt>. j 

' BREWERY (1? ) (see Naiiii i 
j Talk 21.7. . i 

BRITISH FRONTIER (R.), 

i BROACH, lur. 

D.B. ill ixOMi. Wailin." 

1 liiioiiinl .sia. 

: m'DlRl (JAVA, 10. 

j lii'liVWjiili, 211. I 

' IlCNDEf.Kl'Nl) I’RD-I 

. r.N’Ci;. 0(1 I 

I I 

BDRDWAN tR.T, '71. ' 

Killin-r.-II. j 

BURHANPUR, ■;!. j 

D.B. in < 111 (Rillrai I: i 

SiiU.M'i'l lioni. ! 

BUXARtR.), i:. ! 

D.B. Ill .11 I'.'rt. Hotel, i 


C. 

(‘|||•|'ll| . 2os. 

CALCUTTA, .72. 

Hotels: II., Yh- 

a nut All'/ I'/i //., .iii'i/'iii 
I!., ItoHi'l II.. /;'/i/i('m(/i' II.. 
11. ill' j'lUlll'l, } '. /■’ II. 

Tin: u.se ol hotels is i i.i/- 
IMiativel) liiiiitL'd. Board¬ 
ing-Houses aie iiiiiiierous, 
and are "fteu preferrei', 
es]>eeially for a lenjithom'd 
stay in Caleiilta. Tlie ap- 
pi iiMinate (■harfa-.sare 100 is. 
a month, or .7 rs. a day, frir 
hoard and loilniiiK (wine not 
iiifliided. No litjuor eaii 
he olitaiiiC'd in the house, 
the indiMdiial mnst liriiii; ii 
with Idm if reiiuired). Re.si- 
rlents lak» tlieir meals to- 
tretlllr ns a rule, hut in some 
houses suites or sitiKle 
rooms may he ej'S’ayed, witli 
meals .served iiPtiriv,ale. 


Mm. H'dlter'n Boanlinj;- 
lli.iut. 1 '. 1 Itiishel Street, is 
reonmmemled. 

Clubs: IkiiQul CM), 33 
Cliowniif'hee Road, S. side 
of Esid:iiiad(’. The houses, 

1 Park St., and 1 and 5 
Russel St., are titled as 
cliamhers for residents ; 83 
Cliowniigliee Road,contains 
ln'droonis i for nicinhers. 
TheCliih-house wasfornierlv 

Tlic resylencfi of Mr. T. li. 

(aftei xvanls Lord) Macaulay. 
Meiiiliors of this Club aie 
lliiii..Momhersofl.hej¥(((?/i(i», 

1 1(1 III I'l I’/, l](iu(t-Ko)i{i, and 
''hiniflhdi Chihs, and iire 
11 'mil. I nil III Chib, 07 Bank- 
shell Street; New Club, 40 
Paik Nt.; 77ic Cnital Hi’rrii'n 
( hib.Sl Chowrin^hee Road. 
■Mtacheil to it are Ihehoiises 
I. 2 and 8 Kyd St. ami 7ii 
I’aik ,‘’>1.; Girtii'iii Clnh, 10 
Free .School St. Unif Chib, 
esiahli'.hed ISL’H. Links on 
the Alaidan: there nic two 
(■nurses of i> holes each. 
Conveyances : (.'ari-ia{<c.s 

can he hired at fnnii 5 to 10 
I'-, a day. Cahs (.shi^rams) 
ail* plentiful, charfres modcj- 
.lie 

Bankers; /.W/rimi’e/’.', Ar- 
h il’niitt and Co.; I'l'iiiilhni 
null (’ll.'; lUiiil' oj Itmijal, :J 
Sliaiid. 

Banks; .hirn ]]., Manioc 
I.ane; cii, fH., if j. ,.|. nmi 
('., .7 Ooimcil lIoiiM* .St. ; 

I 'll. Mi'i'f. Jtk. ofl. I.. (Oil/ ('., 
2^ Itallniu.sie .'sip ; hrUii ninl 
/. It'oiiiieil lloilr-e ,‘'1.; 
//i.)(r/-A'ri»f/ (hid S. Hkwj. 
(iiijiiir., 2 Maiijtiie Lain'; 
Xnil. Ii. if I., 1 Hare Street ; 
A. hr. It. Cniinir., Clive St. 

Restaurant and Con¬ 
fectioner: I'diti', 10E.splan- 

liile, F. 

Booksellers : Thnrhr, 
S,iinl., (i)iil Co., Govcninieiil 
Row ; the best in India, and 
evindlent. H. K. jAthiri and 
Ci>., .71 College. Stleet; 

Hhinnhhu ChfindAi Addy, 
Wellington Street. 

Newspapers: Thel ’iglhli- 
iiiihi (niliee at the S.W. 
(■inner of [lare St.); C. (/'((.’., 
s Lyon’s Range; 1. L)y. Hivn, 
Riil. Indian St., the leading 
jiaperin Bengal; StaUimU'i, 
3 Cliowriiigliee Road. 

Jewellers, Silversmiths, 
and Watchmakers ; Haw ih 
toil and Co., Government 
Place. 

Opticians: Luwreiice and 

Maiio. C 
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Drapers: Ijixidlnv: and 
Whiteway. 

Agents: King, HminU'in 
mul Cl). (Rranuh of Hi'iiry S. 
King ami (Jo., 0.0 Coi’iilnll), 
iiiiilortake all businHvs in 
ronimction with ti'nvolliiig 
and lin.iiic-inl armiigmimiits 
tor Iravi'IU’rs in India. T. 
Cook and !Soii. 11 Old (Joint 
Houso Strcei, .sui)])ly all 

kinds Ilf iiiCDriiiiitioii (ilxiiit 

('xcnrsiona and®tour.s in 
India, ami providu oiicnlui' 
lickuts, eh’. 

Steamship Agencies: I’. 
d' f>. .S'. .Y. L’c., .Siipt., K. 
Tndawny, In Mj.iinl. 
Stwiini’i’s cvpry foilni'Alit 
for Colombo, Admi, Isinailiii. 
I’orl Siiid, .Mai'MjiUi*'., IMy- 
iiiontli,Hiid l.ondon; nlsol'or 
nonibiiy, China, Jiifian, .\im- 
triilia, I'ti'. iSpi.-f!iiil atli’iilioii 
IS called lolhesi'coiidnaloini 
accomiiiodathni of I his (.'■ nn- 
]iany's sii-ainers, uiid the im¬ 
proved .•UTiuigt’incu Is for the 
comfort of iKissenger'i by 
llial clas.s. i/../.- 

ll> >5tr.iiid ; Oms'o 
( iirniiuif Coiiii'.ihiii'< 
os, .'lAd'.Vc/// Ilia/ Cl), I'l.V- 
ing liciwt'cn Calcutta ami 
Chaiidh<dl<", .ls;(t((c,s'. .V. I'n., 
Tiinii'r. .Viii’n'iscrii nml Ci.,, 
n J.joiis Uangi', cveelloni, 
aci’Ommodat ion lor 1st chis>. 
■2d class, and deeds (uaMvc'') 
pa.s.seiig:‘is. Jii'ilixli hilt'll 
S. y. <Jo., Miti'ldninni, Mi('■ 
ki’ii-'in aii'l ('•>., l'> Sh'iiiid ; 
i'lfiiL Lilli' .Sh'ono r'l. i'liCnii, 
iliiir mill Co., '21 Cainmcj- 
titrisd. ‘2d idass iicroinmoda- 
tion speidally good ; .l;odo- 
[nililhl I'lll'i'lji hlj C l> litlil ■. 
Lull I'h: o;‘d Co. (pi'oin'i'.doi sj 
pauKages, hjigg.ige, etc., to 
or from England; 

JIuiigin'o'ii Lt’iii'i'.' ' o., 
I). Siihitooii, mill Co., Cliv e St.; 
^lar/|or Liiu', Ur'ilnniL oed 
Co., 0 Cli'-c St. 

Missions; Cifoni J/iViioii 
clergy hav c charge of a Hoys' 
High* School, an tiidusiruil 
School tor Natives, and St 
Janies'H Scdiool for I'liiraf-ian'. 
—all in the town ; and of 
village schools in thciSiuiiilcr- 
ban, 3 in. oil'. Tim Mi]»crior 
IS Priiici[*!il of liishciifs 
College. 

'Llhi' ClFU'erSi'-li'rii, working 
since ISSl, nurse the (iov- 
eriinicut (Jeiicral, Medical 
Btalf, and Kden KospitaN; 
end have cliargu of the Can- 
iiLiig IliJnie for Nurse*, 


I 

European dirls’ (Orphanage, 
and ITatL Memorial School. 
In IS'dO they took over from 
the S.J-'.ii. (Ladieti' A.woi’n.) 
their work in the rice-fields. 

CALICUT, 3i 0. 

Hotels: Luijm'^s If., hii- 
pci'iiil fl. tbiod D.B. 

f'AMPtllJ, '-'.So. 

OANNANKOHE. Ho',}. 

} D.B. good. 

CASTLE ROCK (R.), :r21. 

CAUVERT FAI^LS; ;iTJ. 

I>a1\ Hi'.llocks on jiti-vioui, 
notice to |)c|i. ( oninn*. 

.•.loiicrol Haiigaloi.; Dmirict. 

CAWNPORE, ‘23'2. • 

Hotels; /.rC,* Hiiilimy Ji. 
The i)rojiricl oi'act's .'is guide 
throiigli Urn '.eem-s ot the 
Mutiny, /.'ndc'ii./ //., Cm- 
I'l'l !•!' U,,i l'•|l'l’ll' I l.,l\lU l'l'l‘''< 

Jilji I'■!>'Ill lit Uuiiiiii. 

Club; C*'i" II ii'ii I'C., Mall. 
Missions; tlm B.P.ti. 
Cdi^sioii llou.se, (.'hrist 
Cliiireh li.'ive. cimi'ge of 
Cliiist) Chinch School, 
Cnieialgaiii School, .■•ud a 
Ciils It'Kiiduig School. 

The l.adii'.,’ .\ssoi iatioii 
(S.P.(J.), have i‘ .selii'ols ,iinl 
{ Work 111 Ihi' reiiuiias. 
i I 'hmliiivi, 7^. 

; CIIAKAHH VlilTK. T.s. 

I 

i CHAKRATA, D.E.. i r.i. 

I 'h'lli.iijiiiii', 71. 

I iJHA.MAN, -227. 

CHAM3A, D.B l:ir. 

; ClIAMI’.t, 77. 

till III I'll »■'I', lO'-'- 
1 ( i'll III II iiiJi Hill, ;.77. 

I CHANDA, D.B., 71. 

! OHANDAUSI (R.), iMO. 

CHANDERNAGORE, .'il, 

Two Hotels 111 pent. 

CllAN'liIL, 7s‘. 
fflANDNI, 

' (JHANDRAtJItll, 302. 33.7. 
i.'iifiuri.iya]vitiiii. | 
ChupiH^tift, ‘227. 

CH^TAC^, D.B., ■2n!i. 


CHATTISGARII, 77. 

CHAVAKACHCHERI, R.H. 

good, 421. 

f'h'iyii, fti'2. 

CHENKALEDI, R.H., 410. 

CkfpuK '2 Ml. 

CHERAT, D.B., 212. 

OHBBRA-FUNJL 2i/.'. 

D.B. commodious, with 

servants. 

pony Tonga .Si'rvicc (eaeli 
.scat, 30 rs.) to Sliilloug; 4S 
his. iiotiee to manager at 
.shdloiig. 

I CHIDAMBARAM, .387. 

! P®- IJ 111 . from vly. sta.; 

] it is liunislmd with crockery, 
and tilde m a cook iiieliarge. 

CHILAW, R.H. good. 417. . 

I'liiliiiiiviilii, 207. 

ClllN(JinVAl), - 201 . 

CHINGLEPUT (R.), 3,s;i. 

j CHINSniAif, I'.I. 

I CHITOR, s >. 

i D.B. .'dost' to rly. st.'i., 
I hi'li'iigiiig lo Uodi'Jl>ui' 
I Hn.glh. 

! ciinitAl., so. 
j < 7i'.('<--Vi<;//)Ci', 78, 

I Cl.lF'I’nS, -22-,. 

' COCHIN, .;‘i2. 

Hotel; fihiiilii H.; D.B. 
f'lir. 

COlMRATORI':, STs. 

COLOMBO, 40«. 

Hotels: Hi'uii'i Oi'h ni't/ 
11. (iisii.iliy Kiiown a.s Die 
(1.0.If.), one i.f tin- 111 si. if 
not iht liesr. 111 the E. f "lii: 
hur //., i|nii'td' and in a 
]i1casaiiler situation tliaii 
the 0.0.ir., close to tin si‘!>, 
!i hltlu moie Uian 1 m. fi'im 
the ]ai)diiig-]'';n:L’. 'J lieie i,* 
' a swimming bath altaclied 
Id the hotel. 

Clubs : I Ilf! Cnlnmhu C. oil 
tin' Oalle Face. bVi//' C. 

I with links on tliBthalli* Faei-. 
I English Merchants, 

Booksellers, Stationers, 
I etc. : If. IP. Cnee ihi'l C“. 

' (alHi) agents for 11. S, King 
I ami Cli., ]..umlon). 

I l7orle^. Tortoiseshell 

! JewolfW'X^ l«<njn-8tgneB, 
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etc&'i D. F. de Silfa, Chat* 
lisnoftt. 

General Outfitters: Car- 
0iU. - 

Steamslilp Agencies: P. 
0. S,W, Co,, office opposite 
the Agent, F. Bay- 

ley. Fortnightly mail ser¬ 
vice to and from London, 
the Continent, and Sydney, 
stopping at all the chief 
ports; fortnightly service 
also to 'Boinbaj, Calcutta, 
Straits Settlements, China, 
and Japan, orleni LW, 

Agent, Whittall and Co. 
Fm’tnightly mail service to 
and from London and Syd¬ 
ney, st*)pping at all chief 
ports. British India S.S\ 
C')., Agents, Alstons, Scott 
and Co.; Clnv Liiw, Agents, 
Aitkeii, SpBiice. and Cf».; 
Anchor. Line, Agents, Del- 
inegf, llei<l and Co. 

Compdnygnnj, 200. 

CONJBVERAM, 383. 

COONOOB, .870. 

Hotel: r,lenrreu'll.,f}rrty's 
H., DarUtsoii's Hill trrove If. 

COOHLA, 20. 

Comaftflif, :'JSS. 

CDDDALORE. 

D.B. and (R.) 

CUDDAPAH (R.), 301. 

OCMBUM (R.), 351. 

OUTTAOK, D.B . 2.S1 

Oluh: wlthiii the Forr 
enclosiure. 


D. 

DABHEJI, 223. - 

DABHOI, 108. 

DACCA, ‘ior. 

D.B. near Church. 

Club: tkwa C. 

DAKOB, 110. 

DlLBODBIE, 107 . ^ , 

Hotels: StmieWry Sank ' 
H., m BnlTs 


DAMAN ROAD, 105. 

D.B. beyond town, at 
mouth of river, good. 

DAMBOOL, R.H. excellent, 
virtually an liotcl, 418. 
Dnmodnr Hirer, -53. 
DAMOOKDEA, 203. 

DARJEELING, 20^ 

Hotels ; tVoodlands If., 
(good; coiuinaiula fine view). 
iJru'iii Druid If., Darjeeling 
H., Alia Villa ll., Wise Bank 

If., Mrs. IIoiifihtnn'.s If., 
(Meadow Bank), (Iresham 
llnn.se It. 

Club: DnrjeeiingC., Auck¬ 
land 11 liid. 

DATIA, 102. 

DUfUlatuhiiil, 08. 

Dedfira Oijii, 417. 

DEESA, 118. 

Illy, in progress from 
Fahanpur. 

DEHRA DUN or BOON, D.B., 

248. 

Club: Deh ra iMiii C. 
Hotel: yirloria H. 

Rly. ill eonfeuiplation 
froin Ilardwiir. 

DELHI, 130. 

D.B. Kellner's Hefresh- 
meat and .'Sleeping Rooms in 
the rly. sta., comfortable; 
chota-bazry served in bed- 
T'loms; other meals in the 
jcfresluiicnfc room below; 
good cni.siiio. 

Hotels: CirU aiul ilili- 
tarn 11., Cashmere (.'ate If., 
Snrihhrnnk H. ,Cniietl fServiee 
If., Star Ji., Creat IFesicra 
//., tlraiid 11., injierwl 11., 
Empress F. 

Touts: Travellers shnulji 
be warned against these 
individuals who torment the 
stranger from morning till 
night trying to per-suadc him 
to patronise their employers. 
They should be treated, as 
far as possible, with indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Dealer In Indian Curios: 

.8. J. Ttlhry, not far from 
the Cashmere Gate. 

Meiuhauts : Siiawls, £in- 
braidcricB itt g^aiid silver; 
Mol^Ram, ChWdni Chauk, 
near Museum. 

DEOALLF; 28. 


Dera Gha£i Khan, 216. 

DERA ISMAIL SHAN, D.B., 

211, 216. 

Dhar, SO. 

DHARBCPDR, 188. 

D.B. good. 

DHARAMSAJ^, D.B., 282. 

DHABW4.R (R.), D.B., S37. 

DHOLA (R.), 151. 

DHOLPUB (R.), 02. 

DHOND (B.), 207. 

DFIORAJI, 162. 

DHUBRI, D.B., 266. 

Hotel: Dhultri H. 

Diavwwl Ilarhonr, 53. 

DIBRUGARH, D.B., 266. 

Club: Dibrugarh C. 

DICKOYA, 408. 

DIG nr DEEG, 183. 

The Gnpal Bhawan Palace 
is put at the disposal of 
.strangers (permission must 
be asked), fn it a jraper of 
rules is hung up for their 
beiicllt. 

DIKSAL, 298 . 

DIKWELLA, R.H. good, 413, 
41,'>. 

Dihortriv Temples, 118. 

DIMBULA, 408. 

DINAPUR, D.B., 48. 

Kellner's Refreshment 
and Retiring Rooms. 

DINDIGAL (R.), 304. 

Illy, in contemplation 
N.W. to join the Calicut 
(Rte 28) and Coimbatore 
line (Rtc. 30). 

DIRGI, 227. 

Dom, 312. 

Dondi'a, 415. 

Doneint, 107. 

DONGABGARH (R.), 76. 

DUDII SAU6AR, 821. 

DUM DUM, D.B., 62. 

Dumpep, D.B., 269. 
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E. 

JSasUrn Nara CKncd, 218. 

EKIBIYANKUMl^RA, 410. 

EkncUgodn, 412. 

lilnhsraj llB. 

ELEPHANT PASS, R.H. in 
Old Dutch Foct, 421. 

ELEPHANTA OAVES. 18. 

ELLOBA CAVES, 71. 

Tomb couverliid into a 
D.B. A week’H notice 1» 
Jless Secretarj' at Aurani^a- 
bad retiuired tor penmayiou 
to occupy it. 

Elphinstone Point, 314. 

ENOLISH BAZAR, .>>lnrting- 
placi’ for Gaur, 26'.>. 

Accommodation : Tlic 
magisi rate's iH'nnission 
should l*e obtained betbre- 
liaud to occupy the Maldah 
Circuit-house, which is n 
coiniortable Iniilding, being 
furnished and provided with 
bedding, linen, crockery, 
oooking-ntensils, and all re¬ 
quisites, in charge of a rc.si- 
deiit servant. At least one 
servant who could cook and 
tako charge of liagguge 
should be sent on before 
with the coolies or covered 
c.art cimtnining the baggage. 
Uorscs and carriages cannot 
be hired. The traveller 
must bring his provisions 
with him. 

ERAOOR, B.H., 411. 

ERODE (R.), 878. 

ETAMPrriYA, R.H. com¬ 
fortable, 40t). 

ETAWAH, (B.), 252. 

D.B. ^ m. i'roni rly. sta. 
(food supplicfl at moderate 
cliarge). Can-iages at rly. 
sta. 

Everest, Mount, 203, 


\ 


F. 

FALSE POINT, 269, 282. 

FARDARPDB, D.B., 31. 

FATEHABAD (R.), 81. • 

FATEHFUR-SIKRI, 175. 

D.B. in the old Record 
Onice (see plan). 

ftizilLv, 104. 

Feya, D.B., 249. 

FeuchiiytinJ, 208. ^ 

FEROZEPUR (R.), 104. 

D.B. near De.]i. Commis¬ 
sioner’s ChitcheiTy. 

Fort St, JJariil, 3S7. 

FRENCH ROCKS, 373. 
FULLERS CAMP, 227. 

FrlJfil, r,3. 

Fiitfi'hjmre, D. 13., 248. 
FYZABAD, (R.). D.B., 210. 


O. 


OADAO (R.), 335, 345. 

D.B. i ni. from rly. sta. 

OADABWARA, D.B., So. 

^<ulr Jrran, 213. 

OALLE, 414. 

Hotel : Peniiuitlar <2 
OrienbU H. fairly comfort¬ 
able. 

Steamahip . Agencies: 

Clan Line, Clark, Spence and 
Co.; lifitish India S.N. Co., 
and Anchor Line, Delmege, 
Reid and Co. 

CAMBER, 214. 

Gampoln, MR 
GARPOS.W. • 

OAUHA;kD.B.» 266 . 

^Daily Pony Tonga Service 
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at6 A.,M. or not later than 6 
A.H,, to Shillong. Rates for 
each aeai 25 ra.,.l& seers of 
luggage free. Ordinary bul¬ 
lock Tndn service to Shil¬ 
long, daily. 'Write to 
Manager, GAnhati aild Sliil- 
long Transit Service, Gau- 
hati. 

GAUR, 259. 

(See English Bazar.) 

GAYA, D.Bw, 49. 

OERSOPPA, D.B., 26, 357. 

GHAZIABAD, 190, 249. 

vraitlng ajid Refresh¬ 
ment Rooms at rly. sta. 
with sleeping accommoda- 
liuri. 

GHAZI GUAT, 216. 

GILIMALR, 412. 

Good accommodation and 
water. 

Oiwji Fort, 884. 

Gir, 154. 

Giridih, 50. 

Giritella 7xt7.'C, 422. 

Girnur, 150. 

GOA, 822. 

Hotel: Creteent if., Gome’s 
11. (jujt good). 

GOALPARA, D.B., 266. 

GOALUNDQ GHAT, 267. 
steamers (comfortable), 
daily mail service to Narain- 
gaiij. 

GODRA, 110. 

G06A GATE, 108. 

GK)KAH BOAD(R.), 310. 

Golciil, 182. 

Golarjhat, 2C6. 

GOLKONDA, 342. 

OONDAL, 162. 

There are a good Guest 
House and D.B., both com¬ 
fortably frrnished. 

Goonda, 241. 

GOOTY (R.), 80L 

Govardhan, 188. 

GUJltANWALA,<B.), 205. 
D.B. close to sta., poor. 
No oajM to be had. 

GULISTAN, 227. 

GunUihi*l^2,_^ 
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a0MT!AKAL(E.),3Ol. 

QDNT9B(R.), 851. 

OUZERAT, D.B., 20?. 

<»I^LIOE(R.), 02. 

D.B. at rly. frta. n»fi 
MUBaflr Khana, near the 
rly, Hta. isahainlsonie, m-ll- 
fuiiriehed lioiuo built by 
the Rajali for the conveui- 
eucc of travellers. It is 
neciiusary to wile before¬ 
hand in the Resident to 
obtain peniiission to occiii<y 
rooms ihere, and also to in- 
Buro accoiiiinndation, as It is 
fretiueiitly fall. 


H. 

HABARANE, R.H., -122. 

RAIDARABAO (Ueecnn), 
(R.), 338. 

Hotel: (See Socundera- 
ba<1.) 

HAIPABABAD (Sind), 220. 

JIdkgalla, 409. 

HAIiDAMULLA, 413. 

R.H. indilTereiit, but good 
club, to \ybiuti access is easy. 

BAUBANTOTTA, R.H.,-’ 415. 

Uamnionconduh, 345. 

HAMPI (Vijiiyana^ar), S45. 

D.B, at Kauialapur. The 
foe for its use is 1 r. per 
..diem ft r. ‘8 for a married 
coupler and the visitor must 
maKO hLs own arningements 
about food. Mosquito cur¬ 
tains should be broiij^ht. 
There arc one or two Oo^ oni - 
nient Peons in charge of the 
rooms, who arc gLul to act 
as guides for a small fee. 

HAMSI, D.B., 163. 

BANWELLA, R.B. good, 411. 

HARAFA, 214. 

BAR0A,34. 

D.B. 3 minutes’,walk from 
rly. ^ * 


SAltDOI(Il.),231. 

D.B. close to sta. 

BARDWAR, 240. 

Rly. in contemplation to 
Dehra Donji. 

HABIELAR (R.), 353, 

HARIPDR, D.B., 121. 

BARNAl, D.B., 227. 

Rullock Olminiiior Tonga 

available. 

BASAN ABDAL, D.B., 210. 

HATHRAS (B.), D.B., 251. 
HATTON, 40S. 

Botel binall, not rccom- 
^lended. 

IIENA RATG O D A,406. 
IIKRAMITiPANA, 412. 

Lodgings to be had at 
huge Pilgrim Bungalow. 

BIKKADUWA, R.H., 411. 1 

HINGANGHAT, D.B , T4. 

Himjnli, 74. 

BISSAR (B.), D.B., 103. 

HOOGBLY, 51, 63. 

Botel: Cliiiiniirok il. 

BOOREYTOLLAB, D.B., 2G0. 
IIONAWAR, 357. 

HORANA, R.H.. 413. 

BOROWAPOTANE,R.H,,-tl7. 

HOSHANGABAD, D.R., 80. 

aOSPET (R.), D.B., 345. 

HOTQI (R.;, 2'jO, 324. 

BOWRAH, 03. ‘ 

Botel; Orhiital II. 

(See also Culcutla.) 

BUBLI(B.l, 337, 353. 
i/Hli, 3^ 

Ilulikal Fort, 390. 
IIULLABID, 354. 


I. 

IGATPURI (R.), 28. 

D.B. 4 in. from sta. Good 
Botel. 

r 

INDORE, D.B., 80. 

I iidra-Mta Hill, 3.55. 

IRAMPAIKKULAM, B.B., 
421. 

IRANAMADU, BB., good, 
421. 

'lanpur Hill-Fort, 2.v.i. 

ITARSI, 34, 96. 

D.B., R., and waiting 
rooms. Tongas available. 


J. 

JACOBABAD (R.), 226. 

D.B. at Wail lladliaruiti. 

.TAELA, R.B., 416. 

.T.lFFNA 12L. 

JAGANNATU, 271. 

JAIPUR (sue Jii/por). 

JAITPDR, 102. 

Dhamsala comfortable. 

JAJl’Ull, 282. 

J.-UjAM1J, 71. 

JALARPET (R.). 30'i. 

Hotel: Just outside sta., 
whore eonveyancts can bo 
obiidiicd. 

JALPAIGURI (R.), D.B., 262. 

JAMALPORE, 201. 

Kellner's Refreshment 
and Retiring Booms at sta, 
Jmiigal, 855. 

JAMRUD, D.B., 213. 

JANDDR (R.), 333. 

Jarapaal, 249. 

JATRAFUBk 26^ 
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JAimrUR 2 *^ 2 . SAM Sfi SABAI, D.9,, 219. 

D.B. close to Police Lines. 

Jelapahar, 263. KALA OTA, B.B., 417. 


JOTALSAR (R.), 153, 162. 

JETPORE, 125. 

Hotel: Kaiser-i-Hind II. 
excellent. R., D.B. at sta. 

JHANSI (R.), 00.102. 

Hotels : New Hallway H .; 
Midland Railway H. D.B. 
good. Accominoilation also 
in Rani of Jhansl’s Palace. 
Write beforehand io Dey. 
Comm. 

Club: Jira7ui Cluh. 

JHELUM (R.), 207. 

D.B. in caiitoiiiiieiit. 

JODHPUR, 120. 

D.B. Illy, line in con¬ 
struction from .Idillipiir lo 
Bickaneer pin Nagore, 170 
111 . 

Joycilnvar Cave, 23. 


KALBARGA, D.B., 299. 

Kalitjhai, 61. 

KALKA, good D.B., 1S3. 

Hotels: Loivrie’b JET., next 
door lo 1*. 0. and T. O., and 
iumley’s H. TongaS Office 
at P. O. (see Simla). Pas¬ 
sengers can book to inter¬ 
mediate stations between 
Knika and Simla by onliii- 
ary conveyances, but the 
full fai-e, 8 rs., will be 
charged. NoticrD to Pas- 
sai'jrri by Tomja (sec Simla). 

KALPLD.B., .53, 01. 

Kaimi'jv, 78. ^ 

KALUTARA, R.H. excellent, 
413. 

KALWAWEWA, 410. 

Travellers will lind ac- 
comiiiiidatiou at the Govt. 


JUB3ULP0RE, (R.) 3.3. ! 

Hotel : Jtirksoii'n II. gooli. I 

JULLUNDER, 194. ! 

Hotel : Cheltenham H., on i 
tlie Mall nppu.site the chiircli ' 
in Cantouuicnt - suburb. | 
D.B. 5 minutes' drive from j 
rly. sta. ; 

JUMMOO, 206. j 

JUNAOADH, 153. I 

Accommodation and con- | 
veyances on application lo i 
thtiPriiiit; Jliidsterof Katly- i 
war. There i.s a line Guest | 
House for natives ami ! 
officials of rank. D.B. chm' I 
to rly. sta. Two 
Sarals outside tlic Maji-vili 
and Vcrawal Gates respee- 
tivoly. 


Bungalow on the Buml. 

KALYAN, 27. 

B. and* Waiting Booms. 
Bulloek-earts for hive. 

KAMALAPUR, .343. 

D.B. The fee for it.s use 
is 1 r. jiev fliem (1 r. Sas. for 
a marriufl coujile, and the 
visitor must make liis own 
arrangements about food. 
Mo.s(|iulo curtains should 
be brought. There are one 
or two Goveiuuient Penii.s 
ill eliavge of the rooms, who 
are glml to act as guides for 
a small fee. 


gooil ; KAMPTBE, D.B., 7(i. 

KAHAKABAYANKULAM, 
B.H., 421. 


JUNOSHAHI (R.), 222. 


K. 


*kANDT, 407. 

Hotel: Qticon’e II., fair. 
Club: on M.W'. side of 
fjaku. 

Drapers, Charin' 

and Co. 

Kuiujra Valley, 197. 

I 

! KANBARI, 23, 27. 

! Kanipani, 2i!). 


Kadani, 213. 

KttdaroU, 320. 
KADUGANNAWA, 407. 

KADUWE^LA, R.H., 411. 
HAIBA, IIK 


j KANITIVA, R.H., 411. 

I KankaHya LaIXf'lM}. 

Kankkal, 24C, 0 

KAHTtl^, R.H., 423, 
Kaytadvanj, 110. 


KARACHI, D.B., vluse to 
arsenal, 223. 

Hotels: Reynolds' II. (good) 
close to Frere St. sta.; Ux- 
inatan *!!,; Longview i/. 

Club: Sind CiKb,adjoining 
till) Frcre Hall CompoOftd. 
It is ni>eii to all Kuropaii 
travellers, introduced by a 
member. Gymkhana and 
Ixtdies' Club within live 
minutes walk fcoiu Sind 
Club. ^It has six lawn tennis 
courts," two covered bad¬ 
minton courts, ballroom 
and library. Band gener¬ 
ally plays every Monday 
evening. 

Band: Native regimen¬ 
tal, plays in Goveriiiiieut 
Gardens on Wednesday 
evenings between 6 and 8 ; 
at Gymkhana every Monday 
evening. 

Banks : National Bank oj 
Indio, Bank ofBowhuy, Agra 
Honk, nil within easy walk 
of the city riy. sta. 

Steamship Agendes: 
l\ if 0. n.N. Co., ami 
British India, S,N, Co., 
M*Ivor, M'Kenzie and Co .; 
Clou Line, Finlay, Muir and 
Co.; Hall Line, Sir Charles 
Forhrsand Co,; A nihor tine, 
D. (Ji'nham and Co. 

KAllJAT, 286. 

KARLI, D.B., 2S7. 

The l»est w'ay to visit the 
Caves is to alight at Khan- 
dala (O.I.P. Kly.i, drive to 
Karli, see caves, and catch 
mail train at Lonauli. 

KnrmlgurUmman Kovit, 400. 

KARUll, 378. 

KABWAR, D.B.. 356. 

KARWI, 103. 


KASABA (B.), 2S, 


EASAULI, 188. 

Hotel: Norton’s JI. 

KASIM BAZAR, 238. 

Katas, 207. 

KATHOODAMCR.), 240. 
Hotel: Railway II, 
Tongas, ponies, dandirs, 
ben,rer8,nm\ porters, awaiithe 
trains. Tongas should be 
secured beforehand by loiter 
or telegram to station- 
master. ’A’fcAUifat modoi'ato 
rate ju-e available for native 
.servaate. Frem Kathgodam 
to Naipl-Tal Brewei-y l>y 
tongar^Uyi*iifl5i^ rs.^ as. 
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Katjttri, 280. 

KAT>fI, 36, 77. 

KATPADI, SiiT. 

RATTY WAR PROVINCE, 

IM. 

S81. 

KAUNIA, D.B., COp. 

KBdALLA, B.H. ]ioor, 407. 

KEKEBAWA, B.a Kniall 
but good, 41S. 

KeJani, 405. 

KEW, 298. 

REBI-OHAT, D.B., 180. 

Kkatlaku'ciida Lolv, *207. 
Khaiher Pass, 213. 

KHAIBABAD (R.), 212. 
KM'mralin, 103. 

KHAMGAON, 74. 

KIIAY.V, r.l, 250. 

Khandaglri Cnvn, 27S. 

KHANDALA, 280. 

D.B. on edftp of tht* ravine. 
Hotel: (ihiuMii If. (fair). 


^ 1 .^. 


Kojak Pm, 227. 

KOLACHEL, S64. 

D.B. on S. si'Ie of road to 
liarbfrtir. 

Koltir, 879. 

KOl^R ROAD, 3(i9, 

KOLHAPUR, 317. 

D.B. at S. cud of Can- 
tniinient. 

Koiiaralr, 271. 

Koihn, 77. 

Kotii, 77. 

Kotagiri, S79. 

KOTAL DARWAZA, 229. 

KOTOARH, D.B., 190. 

KOT-KAPDRA (R.), 1C4. 

KOTRI (R.), 220. 
KOCMAHKET.A, 78. 
KRISHNA, 300. 

Kiirlilak, 22S. 

KuHik Vitlley, 190. 

KUMBHAKONAHt (R.), D.B , 

3SS. 


KHANDWA, 34, SO. 

R. and Watting Booms. 
Con veynnees procurable. 

D.B. 

Kharaghodu, 150. 

Khflat, 229. 

KHEBALU, 117. 
KHULDABAD (or Roza), 09. 
lOmndilan i , 229. 

KhmijaJiKMzr IsJund, 217. 
Kiaimri, 224, 

KILLA ABDULLA (R.), 227. 
Kiiichinjangn Mount, 2<’(i. 

KIRI ELA, 414. 

KIRIN'DK, R.H., 415. 
KIRKEE, 201. 

KISH AN, 229. 


KUMBURUWELLA, R.H., 
410. 

KUNCIIAIIAN ROAD, 124. 

KnnJiiir, 71. 

KujmrlJiuHn, 194. 

Kitrigmtii, 20.j. 

KURNAL, 1S7. 

D.B. In Civil Station N.W. 
of town. 

KURNOOL, 351, 

D.B. i m. fi.ini rly. stn., 
3 naliVc Hotels. Carts, 
bullocks, and pony transits 
proeurable. ^ 

RURSEONU (B.), D.B., 2G3. 
Hotel: CUireiuion f/.(p;ood) 
pleasant place for breaking 
journey. 


KISTNA TERMINUS (or Bcz 
WHda) (R.), 345, 331. 

JfiHur, 338. 

KOCmi^I, 227, 

Kodaikanal, 394. 

KODKAKl. Two D.Ba., 357. 

KDHAl, D.B„ 213. ,• 
XokimaiSW- , 

KOII-, .. 


KCRUNEGALA, R.H., 406. 

KUTALLAAT, SOS. 

KUTB (Delhi), 145. 

PoUoe Beet Honda in the 
tomb of Adhaiii Khan. Com¬ 
fortable quarters. Applica¬ 
tion must be made before- 
)iand*i!iO the superintendent 
of police at Delhie'br per¬ 
mission to stop tluire. D.B. 
close to the great mosque. 


L. 

LABANI, 20§ 

LAHORE (B.1,197. 

D.B. I m. ftom rly. sta. 
Hotels: Nedon’s If., Char¬ 
ing Cross H., Royal (’'ieforUt 
H., Montgomery If., North 
Western H., Clark's Family 
}!,, Court House H., Sind 
mill Paiijab H. in Civil Lines, 
good. 

Boarding Houses: IIU- 

Iter's, Cavershnvi. 

Club in Civil Lines,Pnnjab 
Club. 

LAKI (B.), D.B., 220. 

T.ulh Viidi, 83U. 

Lakwar, D.B., 249. 

LALA MUSA (R.), 207. 

LALITPUB, D.B., 89. 

LANDOUR, 249. 

Hotel; Oriental II. 

LABKANA, D.B., 218. 
LASALOAON, 1. 

Ixishkm-, 90. 
iMSsendra, 110. 

Caves, 29. 

LIlAKSAR, 230, 246. 

Libntig, 264. 

LTMBUI, 151. 
LINOAMPALLI, 838. 
fjodwick Point, 314. 

Logarh llill-Fort, 289. 

LONAULI (B.), 286. 

Hotel ^ m. from rly. sia. 

LONDA (B.), 321. 

LORALAI, 227. 
LUCKEBSERAI, 50, 262. 

LUCKNOW (R.), 881. 

Hotels: Hill'sImmnalH., 
good; Civil and Military H.\ 
Roml H .; Prince, of Wales's 11. 

Club: United Service, in 
the Chatr Manzil Palace. 

LUDHIANA, 194. 

D.B. at rly. sta. 

Lundi Jffotal, 213. 

Luni, 120. 

LUNUOALA, 4l0. 
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M. 

MADDAWACHOmTA, R.H., 

MADDUR (R.), S71. 

Visitors to CauT'wy Falls 
can alight at flic.Sonanlialli 
Platform, on previous notice 
to station-nutstetMherc. 

Ma^havapur, 102, 

Mmlktiband, j^O, 

MADHUPUR (R.), D.B., 50. 

MADRAS, 308, 

Hotels: JieJgmvm, Cliam- 
tiers’ (Jlareiidon, l'am>cr 
Jlunjie, DenfstfardeniEl^Hii- 
stnne's Eiigliifk FamiLg, Fs- 
planadd, JmiTerial, M<iloh'off 
(Liippert'a), Mount, rail 
Mall, Eonii’s Familtj, Jtniml, 
Femry, yivlvri/i; Mr.^. Ji. 
Tilhardt's Rrlvste Boarrliiig 
Estahlishiiient. 

Clubs: The Mnilrtts C. 
Central situation at 1 ]n. 
from the rly, sta. on Mount I 
Boa«i. Honorary luemhers 
will Unit tlieinselvc-s far move 
comfortable here than in au 
hotel; there Is a consider' 
able number of residential 
chambers, 'J'ho Metdrus 
Cosmojmlitan Club also ou 
.Mount Road. It is a mixed 
(dub of Eurupcaus and native 
gentlemen. TheAdyarClub 
admits ladies as well ns 
gentlemen; it is 3 m. S. of 
Jiadvas Club, and in its 
grounds the Madras Boat 
Club has its sheds. 

Conveyances; The dis¬ 
tances in Madras are very 
considerable. It i.s neces¬ 
sary for travellers tvho wish 
to 'see the sights in a short 
time to engage a carriage. 
Hire, a ilay, 1 horse, 3 rs., 
2 horses, 7 rs. 

There are numerous livery 
stable keepers, such as the 
Madras RiaUc Co., who hire 
nut brougliams with 1 horse 
for 3 rs. a day, which la raised 
ill the season to 4 rs. and 
sometimes 5 rs. Tlie hack 
carriages to be hired in thg 
streets are cheaper, but arc 
generally ba<lly horsed and 
far from clean. If poasiblej 
the I'isitor should make ar* 
rangeraenta befocehand for 
a livery stable.-eonvbvanoe 
* to meet ^ o|^iTival. 

i^utir AnuUhnot and 


Co, (branch of Henry S. King 
and Co., 65 Comhili), under- 
tako all business in eon* 
nection with travelling and 
bnaneial arrangements for 
travellers in India. 

Steamship Assuoles: 
P, (t 0. S.N. ro.. Arbuth- 
not and Co. Steainjff^dnr- 
ing passc-ngpr season every 
fortnight to Calcutta aud to 
Coloniiio, Aden, Ismailia, 
Port Sald^ Marseilles, Gib¬ 
raltar, Plymouth, and Lon¬ 
don, etc.; Clan Line, Gordon, 
iroodroffu and Co .; Avslro- 
/fnngrtririn Lloyds S.N. Co., 
and liiilish India S.N. Co,, 
liinnyand Co.; .^liic/iorZ.ine, 
Besf and Co. 

Missions: The. 8.P.6. 
(Mission House in Riindnirs 
Ril., Vejjery), serve the ftti- 
lowing eliurcbtis St. 
Thome, St. Paul's, Vepery, 
mill St, .Tiihn’M, Eginoiv, 
mid have charge of a Theo- 
logieal College In SulJir-an’a 
Gai'deiis; also of a school 
and Orphanage. 

Newspaper: The Madras 
Mail, ail imjiortaiitpublica¬ 
tion. 

MADURA. 395. 

D.B. close to rly, sta. 

MAGALIJ.'VT, 205. 

MAGARPIR, 225. 

MAHA OYA, R.H., 410. 

MAHABALESHWAR, 313. 

Hotels : Founiain TI., 
gooil, line view. Mahahid- 
cshmir H., Uijion H. 

Club witli bedrooms at- 
taclied. 

Mail Contractor, AnU 

vshir Framin’, Civil Lines. 

MAHABAIdPUR, BOS. 

MAIIABAX, 1S2. • 

9^fahaknt, 335. 

MAHARA, 4U6. 

ATidi^, :i60. 

MAHIM, 104. 

MAHMUD KOT (R.). 210. 

MAHOBA, D.B., 103. 

Makuli, 316. 

MailaiigiLr, 3.37. 

Mo indroit, 249. 

Jlirdiiohn FetJi, 313. 

MALDAH, 2rJD. 0 

MALV.^^, D.B. good, 871. 

Mcdifialn, « 2 . 


Manckhar Ixtke, 219. 

Mandor, 121. 

MAND.SAUR, 82. 

MANDvf, 16A 
MANGALORE, 358. 

M.ANoi’, 227 . 

MAinKPOR(R.),86,104. 
MANIKYALA, 208. 

Manipur, 266, 268. 
MANIYACHI, 397. 

MARAVILA, B.H. good, 416. 
Mammar, 421, 

MARBLE ROOKS,2 D.Bs., 85. 

Mardan, 212. 

Murgala, 210. 

MARMAGOA, 821, 856. 
MARWAR, 120, 121. 
MA-SKELIYA, 400. 

MATALE, 418. 

R.H. good, practically an 
Hotel. 

MATABA, R.B. very comfort- 
able, 416. 

MATHERAN, 285 . 

Much frecpieu ted from Bat. 
till Mon. in the season. 

Hotels: Pinto’s It., Rugby 
JI. 

MAU, 102 . 

D.B. i in. tmm rly. sta. 
Conveyances oblainfthle ; 
native'niedluiil officer, Post 
and Telegrapli Ofllces. 
Mayapur, 240. 
MAYAVBRAM, 888, 

MBEAN IfflER, 197, 204, 214. 

MEERUT, D.B., ISO. 

Hotels : several. The 
Empress II., hest; Lytton II., 
Meerut 11., Gee% 11., Court- 
ney's II. 

Club: Whtlff C. (Wlielec). 

mehmadabad, no. 

Good Waiting Boom at 
rly. sta. 

MEHSANA, 117. 

Mticar, 74. 

METTUPALAITAH, 379. 
HotM. 

BlHOW,^.N 
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P.B. and Refrcahiuent and 
'Waiting Riwm at rly. ata. 
MiaiU, 162. 

MihiifUale, 420. 

MINCHXAL, 824. 

Mineri, 422. 

msLksm, 317. 

D.B. near sta. 

Mirisgoni Oyii, 418. 

MIBZAPUB, D.B.. SH. 

Club: Mirza}iiir C. 
MlTHRi, 220. 

MIYAOAM, 108. 

MOOUL SABAI (R.), 30. 
WOHAL, 208. ' 

Mohpnni, SO. 

MOHUN. D.B., 248. 

MQKAMEH (B.), 00. 
MONARPUR, 78. 

MONTGOMERY (R.), D.B., 
214. 

Montpczir Cnues, 22 . 

MOOLTAN. 214. 

R. and W. R., D.B. 1^ 
in. N. of ala. Tlici'u uro u 
few Tica Oharria; ami Tvni 
Tuina of a ROmewbat rough 
kind are always available 
at a cheap rate. 
iVfKHi Flcdika, 400. 

MORADABiD, 230. 

D.B. 1<^ 111 . N. of rly. »ta.; I 
accoiouiodatiun at rly. stn. I 
Hotel: Impc'i'ird i/. | 

^fora^', 92. j 

MOR.VfUWA, 414. 

MORTAKKA, D.B., 7S. 

MOUNT ABU, US. 

Good Refreshment and 
Waiting Rponiri. 

D.B. oti the hill. 

Hotel; Ikijpalnm If. 
Baiaaif for ^ English 
atoTi'S. 

Olttll: EaJjmUwa C. 

MOUifN: LAVINIA, 414. 

Hotel; Grand If., hrat- 
late aecoiuiiiodatioii. 

Mundul', D.B., 249. 
MugutKhanHubli,m. 
Munissranii 417. 

MUNM^M r 31- 


Miirlcurti Peak, 381. 

MURREE, 209. 

Hotels^ Mellor's ft., Im. 
yierial If., GerunVaH,, F'leu:- 
forth fl., Sovilury's //., 
roirrira If. 

Olub: Miirrer, C. 

DakBcarorSorvioe. 
vellers by Palki Dak, who 
are inuiblu to make their 
own arraiigenients for po.st- 
iiig bearers, will, if poa.sible, 
be fiirnislied with Daks on 
applicnlioii to the inagis- 
trate of the dislrict, from 
whom also they will obtain 
all requisito inrorniation as 
to e.stimatcd distances be¬ 
tween known stations, to 
wliicli only Dak Bearers oan 
be laid by any magistrale. 

i^LTRSlIEDABAU, 256. 

ifiislinlmi, 190. 

MUSSOORIE, 248. 

Hotels : Ift/mpton Covrt 
ft., Ti certopJl. (both inMnll), 
Ifimahnja If., Mi/.isnarie II. 
(.Manager, (J. Willard) near 
Club ami I’.G., Chiirlevilh 
Jf., lymiti'iUe If,, Orientnt 
H., Zephyr J.odije II., KcuH- 
v'oith Lmlye 11. 

MUTTRA, D.B., ISO. 

Matiwt, lOj. 

MYEMSING (R.), 

! MYSORE, D.B. near Jiul, 
376. 

Hotels: Onhlii If., Itniial 
II. 


N 

NAGPDR, D.B., 74. « 

Hotel: Emjiresa II, 

Bengal and Nagpur Rly.: 
Although the hue is open 
fur through Imtlic, thttfaiiis 
do not, as yet, run at mpid 
rates, ami no time wouUl be 
sareil in fdluwiiig Ihi.s roiito 
to Calcutta, rather than the 
old route, rih A^habad. 
Passengers by tlie and N. 
Rly. arc warned m take a 
lunch basket and provisions 
with them, as the refresli- 
mcn(' arrungements along 
the iJue .are inconinlete, and 
the trains umtDbr stop 
snfficieutly loii^t stations. 


nor at convenient hours, 
for meals. 

Xainijhat, D.B., 249. 

NAINI (R.), 36. 

Hotel. 

NAINI TAL, 245. 

D.B. rather less than J m. 
from 8. eiift of the lake. 

Hotels: Xioiujlm Dale II., 
Alhioni^,, and ffarria //., uu 
tho Mall N. of the lake; 

* Langham IL, S. Mall; lUtl'a 
fl., near P.O. and Club; 
Muriv.ifs II. 

Club: Naini Tal C., near 
St. John's Churcdi. 

Shop: Morrlson’a (Euro- 
jican goods). 

From kathgodam to 
Naiiii Tal Brewery by tong-a 
daily, 3 rs. 8 as. DaiidiL-.s, 
ponies, and coolies arc al¬ 
ways avuilablu at. Brewery, 
wlieru there are also R. and 
sleeping aqo^pmodution. 

NALANDE, R.H. good, 417. 

X.VLITATI, 2.56. 

NALWAR, 300. 

NAMBAPANE, R.H., 413. 

NANDGAON, 31. 

D.B. (R.), and Waiting 
Uiiom.4. 

A’diidbiniflf lliU-Foei, 371. 

XAXDi'AL, 351. 

Nungiioh, D.D., 206. 

Xniijitiigod, 377. 

XANiroYA, 10!). 

I 

NARAINGANJ, D.B., 267. 

XAKAK.U^, 302. 

X’tei,, 227. 

NARKANDA, 190. 

D.B. SixxQoms, splendid 
view of snowy range. 

Xurinnh, 229, 

NA8AK FRONTIER. 227. 

NASIK ROAD, 28. 

D.B. and Waiting Rooms. 
Capital Tongas ou hire. 

NASINA (R.), 330. 

NATTOBE (R.), D.B., 202. . 

Xaula, 417. 

NAUSAR, 124- 

NAWANA]p:AR, 163. 

Hayn 366. 



NBEMUOH (IL), S2. 

D.B. Good dub, with 
cricket ground, etc., at¬ 
tached. 

NEGAPATAM (R.), 389. 

NEOOMBO, R.EL excellent, 
practically an hotel, 417. 

SELLORB, SOI, 

NERAL (B.), 285. 

Nerbiidda River, 78.* 

jSigrUing, 260. 

Nilgirl llilla, 3S2. 

NOWSBERA, 212. . 

D.B. near Poet Office. 

NUSSEERABAD, 80,. 121. 
D.B. 1 in. t'rcHtn rly. sia. 

NUWARA ELI7A, ^09. 
Hotels: Grand H. and 
Criterion H., liotli indif- 
fci-ent, bette kccoinmofln- 
tion at the ^ub. 

dub : a • comfortable 
binigulow, Strougers, ])ni- 
perly introduced, arc nd- 
niilted as lion, members. 
See., Mr. Wick war. 
no//Club. 


0 . 

OODEYFUR, D.B., Sj. 

OOTAOAMUND, 8$0. 

Hotels: Syfk's 11., Wood- 
aitir //., Fnriiujdon II. 
dub: Ootacumimd V. 

ORAI(R.},D.B.,9l. 
OUCHHA, iMt 


P. 

PABllI, 212. 

Pachbadra, 120. 

PAOHUARI, D.B., M. 

Betel: MilitKiry Conval- 
eifcent Depm 4 
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PACHORA, D.R, 81. 

Pttk Pattan, 214, 

PALAJBADDALA,' uood ac¬ 
commodation and water, 
412. 

PALAMCOTTA, 398. 

PAJUAMPODDARD, 

422. 

PALANPUR (R.), D.B., 118. | 

PALITANA, 151. 

Several D.Bs. Docdlea can 
be obtained either privately 
or through the officers of 
the Piditaua Darbar. 
Charges, G an. to 2 rs. 

PALLAI, R.H., 421. 
PALLt:GAMA, 410. q 
I'alni llitla, 394. 

PALUTUPANE, R.B., 41G. 

PANADURA, R.H. good and 
well situated, 414. 

Pnnrhganni, 313. 
PANDUARPUR, 293. 

PANDUAH, 2G1 
Pavhala Hill-Fort, 318. 

PANIEKAKKUtAM, R.H., 

420. 

PANIPOT, 185. 

D.B. toleiablc. 

PANEULAM, B.H.. 417. 

Paimnashani, 393. 

Parahat, 78. 

Parasgail, 321. 

Paro-smth Mountain, 50. 
PARBATl, 295. 

PARBATIPUR (R.), 262. 

DASSARA, R.H., 409. 
FATAL PANI, SO. 

PATAN, 118. 

Patwr^emrutlh, 159. 

P^IhANEOT (R.X D.B., 107 
PatinJa, 164. 

PATNA, 48. 

PATRr,*%.B.., 150. 

Puttaikikai, 335. 

Pawamjadh lIUl-Fort, MS. 
Pawange^h, 109. 

PEUCADT^LlA, R.B., 418.^ 
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Peontiiei 2ji9. 

FERADENIYA, 407. 

PE8BAWAB, D,R, 212. 

Hot«b 
Pettad, 110. 

ra'AOU, 190. 

D.B., grand view. 

PUim, 264 . 

Philibheet, D.B., 280. 

PHULERA, 124. 

Hotel. 

Pillaiyan Kovil, 899. 

/Vnd Dadan Khan, 207. 

Pindri Glwlcr, 240. 

PIPABIA, 35. 

p.B., Notice should be 
sent to ensure moals Ixnng 
lu-ovided. Country carts 
available for luggage. 

Pimna Monastery, 117. 
PUisseg, 25S. 

PODANTJB(R.), 378. 
POLGAHAWELA, 406. 

POLLONARUA, 422. 

Tlie Govt- Bungalow on 
the Bund docs duty as the 
B.H., and is comfortable. 

PONOIOBERBY, 385. 

Hotela and D.B. 

POONA, 292. 

Hotels: Clvi) H,, Napier 

n. 

dub: Western India C., 
betiveen Ordnance Llnesand 
IVoodhouse Road sta., very 
good. Strangers, pmiierly 
introduced, are admitted. 
Cuutniiis billiard rooms, a 
good racquet court, and a 
few bedrooms fqr resident 
memlicrs. 

The Boat Club forma hm 
important feature in the 
amuseinentn of the place. 
Gymkhana and Ammhly 
Rooms. On the cricket- 
'^ound, attacliea,are played 
the princiijol matches dur¬ 
ing the monsoon months. 
A visitor, on being properly 
proposed and seconded, can 
join tho Assembly'Rooms. 
Golf dub: gootl links. 
Milliner and ^Dress 
m»er : Miss Watson. 

Bank: Botahay iSunJ: 
(Branch) 

FOR ADAH A, 262, 267. 

FOBBANDAR, D.R, 162. 
PORTO 
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PiULtabgaihUUI Fo)f, 814. 
ruranMar, 297* 

PDBZ ^aganoBth), 270. 

D.B. ) lu. frun^ landing* 
place, 

PUSSELLA,„ RH. gnod, 

bd&atitnlly situatea, 4li. 

PUBULIA,78. 

PuiMar Lake, 124. 

PnTTAX4AU, R.H. indiffer* 
ent, 417. 


Q 

QUETTA (B), 228 

Olnb ’ (/itelfu C. 

D.B. Hotel: Tjan'^dou ne H 
A new line is ui cOOtfQt- 
Illation, either b} the Zhob 
Valley, oi via Mushkhal. 


B 

Rarkv nne, 413. 

BAEWIND (R), 214 

RAIOHUR (R.), 3U0. 

Raigarh, 77, “20C. 

BAIPUR, 70. 

RAJKOT. J02 

D.B. «fiiciug the lace- 
couisc. 

RAJMAIIAL, 2'ie 

RAJPOBE, D.B, 218. 

Hotdls: Pmuf qf fl'aWs 
If., Nno if, rtctmid^ 
Hurst’s jhampanb, iionfes, 
and dandies asailaw. 
BAJPDBA, 193. . 

Sanbagh, D.B., 24!>, 

Bamboda Pass, 409. 
RAMBUKKANA, 407. 
Jlameawanni, 8n4. 
BAUNAOAR, 46 

KANAOHAT,D.B.,m 
XattM, 78. ' 

RASfDSftlja. 


BangpioRueitiiji. | 

BANiatEHJE, 8 O.Ba., >l I 

Hotel: (Kfiliunt'aif. ' 

RAHIKBET.DB.,24C. 

Baiijit htiir, 261. 

SANNE, &H. 8 in 9 U,ana 

pool, 41^. 

RATA^PbR, 77. 

^RATLAlf. D.B. (B), 82t' 

BATNAS2RI, 316. 

D.B. E^cc^ent club; 
au> (me of iespp<tabilit> 
made an hou. Aieuibi'i. 

RATNAPURA, R H gOrKl, 
411. 

IK>.WALPINDI(R), 209. 

V Cantonment D.fi. i loi>e to 
Post (>tiice. 

Olnb i jRttwiil Pindi C. 
Hotels* I’ovell aZf., Unucd 
Ptnilt H., ilt/ln'a If, Vn. 
Dryuiita JI, Mis. Atewnit'a 
If., Iviperml H. 

RENlOUNtA, Ht, 801 
Rfloitis at ily sta* 

BETI (R.)/217. 

REWAB] (R.), I39j 106. 

D.B. not far flom ilj. sta. 
HINDLI, 220. ^ 

ROHRI, 217. 

ROOKKSE, D.B , 220, 24s 

ROTAS, D B., 207. 
ROURKKLA, 76 

In 

ROSA, 60. 

One Bungalow milabla 
on pppUcatiou to ttm HebS 
Srey. of the ^B^rabaf. 
{Contingent. puadnK> 

^ther btfligalow. 
feiiinsHlon must be asked 
mm the Badr. TsTilkdar at 
Aurangabad (travels 

slio\dd take provision), 
(^e also SHOTS Caves.) 
Rtianteella, R.H., 413. « 

Rvdbar, 229. 

RDK (R.), 218, 226. ^ 

BUHqr*ORE. O.B , 306. , 

Enngorva, 2f9. ^ 

RUNNOFODTOg:, 160. 


•» S. 

mmi% 117 , 150 . 

Sulmthtt, 1891« 

Sailhaif, 88 . 

Sudion, 463. 

SAHARANPOBE (R.), D.B, 
102, 229, *216. 

The Dak from hero to 
Rypoip can only cany 2\ 
luds ot linage. Allheaiy 
package^alioold be booked, 
and rectipt sent to 
Mtibbis.'^BIlivu and Go., L C , 
who Biiai^e to meet .ill 
trams fbr the comfoit of 
pisseiniB. (iooil Hotels. 
rtny 5*, I injnus II 

SAHEBR^RHKR ), 60. 
8\LCKASA, 76. 

SALEM (B^ 878 

yiluian, h, 399 
^vtnwijuhnq, jtt>6. 

SAMBALPUR, 77. 
bi’iHhhar la^p, 124. 

321.y 

‘*onow(t»n88. 

^antk' {Gt. Ptfpe), P8 
'anngam, 29 k, 

Saagtinei, IW 
baparn, 2 >. 

SARA GH A* 262. 
lkltaru/^^ iortdli, 78 

iSirirfrt/piti, 280. 

SARDEAKA, D.B.. 191 

Foi!<^msnlsMoa to see the 
Palaes applr to the agent 
at MeeiUt. T 
Satk^j, n6i 
&ARNATH, 46. 

Sariir Nggof, &4I. 

SAtARA^ljD-^ 01^* 

'iiUijuon, oV 
baugai Islaibi, 52. 

SAUQOft, D.B, 80 

Snundatt, 321. 

SBOUNDERABAD, 841. 

Good D.B. Eotbl: eom- 
furtaUs,, Vultora to Hia*, 
danbad, distant. 
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sbould stop ber«» m theio 
no accommodation there 

SEHWAH, D B t 210 

Sene/utl, 206 
SERAMBORE, 64. 

0«rartm, I>B 20% 
SFRINGAPATAU, 373 
beiinghavi, 892. 
beven Pagodas (flahabaliimr}, 
SOO 

0 

BHAHABAit (B ), 300. 

SHAH DARA 204, 2t)fi 

SHAHJAHANFUROt) 2S1 
Oluh bhafija^nimi C 

8HAERia(R).22^ 

8HEA6A0N (B #b 6,74 

Shtlohpura, 206 
hHilABAGH ^27^ 

SEES SHAH, PB,214> 

SlLtf-anjee (/xitrar^^jfift) MUl*; 

SHEVAR07 HHOJI, 378 
Hotel yucaud^f 

SHIKARPUB, DvB.. 220 

SHILLQKO, 9B , 260, 260 
HbCel Shillong H Pony 
lou^H Seiviae ilujf to Qau 
hatt, and buuocliwraiQ aer 
\ue daily tQ^hemptui)! 
Ritis fur each iteat in tumja 
lo rs., 16 seeta of lugsage 
flee. Wi?te 'to Managei, 
Oauhati auA Shillong Iran 
sit Soiii 4 Gauhati 

SHIVASAMUDBAM, O B 
tail, J72 

SHOLAPHBCB), BB, 26S 
224 

Shraianu Belcuotu, SR 
^hrimgar, lOjf 
bhtiklitfih, 108 * 

SIALEOT. 200. 

Good D A, 

SIBI, D B (B ), 

SIDHPUB, 118 *■’ 

6ig<n, 418 * A 

SmOBE, DB, 153 

Sikandaral , 174 
Sthaerh Lake, 129 

• 8ILLIGl7B4^}!iBB, 


^Skjk, m 

{iiertea ob 
the ]iUl{ UiC 

«iiChAr<^ Liwup<«)ul Oluh) 
is & JhgtJUi^ for 
tiOi^liesi and, tteneial foi 
^ujdftkg tong 

H, Batilt'hge II , Ely 

wtedbntiie, 
250 ydintt tfCAmbuinere 
ISU^, conwHable, e^olik^ 
ibr nqripiibers of the^ 
c^enaiited S^ice. and for 
tlremiHUupy 
also coiqioi tabic 
BanhA IherraieiieiersI 
‘Simla aAd Kalka line 
iSbgHS 2-11(1 ]>hi tills 50 
m m^Qtalidhill oariia„ee 
use I fir tills Joiuni j S< its 
hboked m oidiaaiy com e> 

f es Srs ,lenniigat9a 
alivaja sudiclI to till 

(litwi that tilt vipigh 
and bulk of local and mi cel 
mills Vi ill admit of pis 
sengenjdli sttrs of luggage 
.fiti) ^beiieers by tonga, i 
using tti 9 fiont Seat, shoiilaf 
vreir tj^ fitting-S] «;tsoles 
M veRH, as dtjp itecnon 
a^nst iiuury 
froiii jartB' 

tiiT 


lui eje* 
sfbtie 01 


lea 

metaT 

SXHIIGARII, Wj,'% 

Sir i Bnjtni, 229 
SIRHlND,lgS 

SIBSA^XBtl 
BIl VRAHPUB 1 

S(»iOK,.18^ 

t)^,.A'<ca^lent AhdAAon 

S^nadipui, 372 
i^mm, W 

161 

Atounnaala comfoi table 
lONI^TB 
IboKi^m ^ 

[|tWKWl<R.X 218 * 

SllfeTAVPUB, 110 

Sfufamn^ldm, 8'S 

lilBAT. lOo 

, B, 'tfattlng Boom snd 
Hosne ileepliig aooommoda* 
tloa at riy sta DB on 
ghvet banK 0 


SDT<lBfl^.B, 


aDTKA,36 

D B about 1 in frum 1 1> 
ata (B«) Gaits and i*onifs 
axailable Changing sta 
for engines 

BtmT VALLEY, iDBs. 
26? 

Bgng^iMs, 


TADPAPRI <B ), 301 
Patpatinam, 881 
/’tOcW.g’O- 

% iXA^AAELF, 409 
TALBAjf^T DB,si 
TAMLGB, 63 

TANGALLA, 416 

B H iciimrkably got 
pie isanGv situ itei 
iC to the sea 

Tanghi, D B , 282 

TAKJOB£(R) 389 

O B. close to sts , to the 
B of tlis Little 1( It, vlieie 
pony and bullock tails 
aid aiatlable 


TANKA D B , 27 

f^AK8A,DB,2o 
H^HSct W'iafe? '“wpjdy, 2G 
Tapti Bt (dye, o4 
^ragaih, 126 

TABKTABAN, OB 1 “ 

1 tPiA, 222 

T£ENDABIA(B.) 2o3 

TBESTA, D B , 265 
lehin, 102 

TEUiICBEBBV, 3^9 
DB good 

1fBlA0HAT,D,S, 2C9 
TEZPtm D B, 266 

THAN&AB, D B , IS” 

"‘I i hu>g, 190 
llget mV, 263 

TIB|»VANAM(B),DB 884 

I TINKBVSLL7, D B, 307 

TinnipMiyaiievM Tan! , 417 

TOf PAB^, 858 

B H mnall bat good 


{KD1EX 


TtAUPA.1% 901. 

D S. wm« UistMieo fic^ 
rly, tte. Wnte 
to 8tatton-iBast«T*fi)>l opti- 
voyaocf. 

TlMutaaiufnniia, 418, >■ 

ToTigfitt 264 

TORANAOULlU.m 

TOrKHiiA, 884. It 

7(mhan, IC'l ' 

•maassopoLY (e > toi ' 
D B good, 1 ni from sta , 
bleeping accomiiKdatiun at 
ily. Hta. f, 

Otab: frlchitifiv^ C 
3*1 

/1 miHik, 30 ‘ 


I 4^' 




S. amt b^8. 


WMSA.aia," 

Xm 8l(ft nHJ«6t Mftbabil 
iib\varH)tU 

'W4?lANG4Lt845. 

VfABDEAt ^ 74 

and» Eeflresli- 
taest BDonv 

W^4tl(3AO»'tS90 

I WABOtflL l>wB . 74 

\rAfKBAE(E},ilU 

aa «\celkut iup<l 
can bepmitled l«i iis 
SBUjjtis bOKDd f0» Mahiliil 
t sh>VKltJt PTCVlOUS DOtlCt be 
qiveti. 

WAZIBABAD (B.) D B '> H 

WEXJQAMA. B.B, 41a 

ireU^(l^41(Ut. 

Wlt|pa*i^ws 880 w; 410, 
It.BI ^G|;|rgoo<l. 

DVlyawllBt BA. 4U 


r trOOUALEE, 433 

RB ituUfPriiit 

liiiitli, >10 

Imhlaltihif in 


VA1»NA(.AR. IIS « 

Valnhhi^u , Ij''" 4f 

VANkANPR, lu3 * 

k 

\laVBNlYAt;VlliAt«KU]Jy|&, 
, EH Inn, 131 


TUMKHR (& ) > > 

TUNDl<A(B), 3 2 ^ 

TUnOORlN, D B, 3^. 
Hotels Jji It I wi liulia H , 
iud3iiitn« hnUls 


VtlmKiqi t (til 1 

HJJAIH, D B , M 

<«, fi * 

( iMHt la, '( I 

mSBAUJUB) DB>18\ I 
Hotels Lit m/r*V<> uM (cm 
Oinniettt H , Hufl, 

nag ft ,i,mprvS'iff lAAudd 
Iktfh9h,*sil ; 

CRttb: j)ic4u<{a. 

Agetttl* J? Aotton (nt</: 
(o tuidertake tli« clfAnus 
aud forwaidliiig of goodb be- 


I’WtiZlt, 22 

\BLT()RE, u: -if 

e 

VERAWAL, i &. 

W IraMHlttbiinrf^dLltcoft*' 
' (CIlKHt 'CO 

t fioiu t|^HtanR>l<4KuiU.kto 
fetnin fflPff ni^j^dcw* H\ 
tauiagfAt tlie sUMUid to 
sleep min ktniglitM 
* w cqi 41') V 

\r3JAYANAOAB(Ifainpi),34ft. 

'll KaBiuapur The* 
fee foi ita ii!^ IS 1 I t>et 

diem (1 1 b A fift 1 iuiir< 

ilipcf t Opk), .in^ tl« mv- 
tur mast 4 iHln bis own 
an itrgeibenlb aooM food 
Mps iiiRlodiut||aiU||^^ be 
blciiigltl;, ^8^3 k4!)iil r( 
Wo (jrn7nniiientf*noiisefti 
of looms. Ifdid 
^ le'fiuides ou 


is^mdes ou 

VILLUPDRAU (R b & ^ 

2toiiifi)italA8l|H^8 ^ 

VIRAM6A|I,^'i!»0,'*1 S’ J 

^ Vaamg Vlompi$ijiliy. alF 
tlhamaala ueir GreiR 
1 ^, laujc, Will f^isjicd.w 

^ v4n rR4 . 

Ma:4AGA«,jW. ' '* 


I'enii fitlik, 318 

TERGAtH) (BliSTaroy Hills), 

3T8> 

Hotel. Yirtjffuti 11 
A 


ZAFARABAD, 244. 


-lilE BMy, 


R ]b^a8«ivA. 




eOOK’^ EXCURSION]^ 

TOURS, . * , 

AND 

’GENERAL TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS.' 

THOMAS COOK AND SON, 

Pio 1 CIS, Ini^^rstors and Fromoters ui the Fi ucipal Bntcm of 'Ionia, catabilsiicd id 
l '‘41 111 Great Biltain and )tel ind, and on the uintincn^ot Luiopp. 

TC>URIST TICKETS BY MIDLAND ROUTE issued bjr * 

Thojuas Cook and Son, to Dorbysbire, iioiksbiie, Laniaftlilrc', Morecombe Bay, IsUffif 
Man, bcotUnd, Ireland, Ac , al o Cbrap Pxciniou lickets to and from London. 

COOK'S ENGLISH LAKE AND ISLE OF MAN TOU!BS 

rarer all points of iiitttn St, includingWSuJciinere, Conistoi, Ullsnater, Bortrantwater, Bydid, 
Graameie Lakes, Douglao, Peel, Bambey, Ac AlbJ ooachos ai^Cairiage Excoraions to rUjit 
all pnneipal places * 

COOK’S WEST OP ENGLAND TOURS, combining RaUway. 

Coach, and Steamer to every point of Interest m th'' West of England • 

COOK’S SCOTCH TOURS coici all points of Tourist interest in 

ScotlAiid • 

COOK’S IRISH TOURS.—Toinist lickcts issued tor all puite of 

Ireland, Including the 1 ak( Ilintncts 

COOK’S TICKETS TO PARIS nie, available by the Shortosfc and 

Cheapest Routes and h} Hovtrandf ilak ___ 

COOK’S TOURS TO HOLLAND. BELGIUM, AND TBE 

BHINIS me uranged upon a ver> cuitiprehcnsivo habis foi single aud return journ^, and 
for Circular lours 

COOK’S SWISS TICKETS aro available by every Route, aud 

cover evera part of the Country m * 

COOK’S ITALIAN TICKETS provide fur every Route to apd 

through Itily, at gr at re luetinn in 1 areo 

THE STEAM NAVIGATION OP THE NILE is conducted by 

. means of the New luurist Steamers, sptci illy coiistinct»d by Thomas Cook and Soil» 

TOURS TO PALESTINE aio Kudutd easy, safe, and economiflial 

by the superior hi iante units of Thomas Cook and Son. 

NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND DENMARK.—Tourist Tickets 

Issut d for all principal pai tH ut thi sc coimrnrs 

ALGERIAN TOURS. — rnwtst Tickets available over all the 
jfrAlgeiisn Railivays aud Ihligouccs 

* TURKEY, GREECE, INDIA, CHINA. AUSTRALIA, 

HfiW ZEALAND, AND BOUND THE WOBLD.-Thomav Cook and 

Sen MS pi spared to issue lic^ts tor all thei>e Couiitiles, by all prluoipal Linos, and also 
4 Lnr^ct Xrav lUng Ticket foi a bburnry Uound the World 

il^ASSAGES TO AMERICA AND CANADA aio secured by 

Thomsw Cook and Sou for all the chief Lines of bteimers, and In connection witV 
(bsie, Tickets can be issued lui Tours to all principal parts of the United States 

COOK’S HOTEL COUPONS are available at 1,200 Hotels, 

giiMtftlk ejjjjg flist-clobb accommodation at hxed pilcc« 
r 4 >!liro!^CIES OP INSURANCE against Accidents of aU Kindi 
kteMby ^homaa Cook and Sou 

' PROGRAMMES of all the above airangements can be hi 
ItinitaMously at any of the Offices of Thomas Cobk and Son. 

UPOKS EXCURSIONIST AJtD TOURIST ADVERT] 

at dwtt Intervals, and coutalns spcctmeh Totis and Fares. Prioe ad , by po 

Chlfif fftftce-LUDoHB CfBCUsThONPONt E4!. 

> At - - ‘ - 




2 AtovmnTiSEM^II^: 

PEVIHSULAX AND ORIENTAL 

Steam TRavigatton Company. 


XIor Xlajosty’s Mails bstwsen SlS^OIiAXO^D, ITAXiY, 

EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, THE STRAITS, CHINA, 
JAPAN, and AUSTRALIA. 


FLEET. 


1, 

AUSTRALIA 

Hi-jr. Ton 

Kir ir V. 


III L. Toll 

KH. 11 I' 


(Bnililing) , 

7000 

10,000 

28. KAISAll-I-IllND 

1020 

8800 

2. 

HIMALAYA (du.) 

7000 

10,000 

20. I'ESHAAVUIl .. 

8027 

8.500 

S. 

ARCADIA .. .. 

4862 

7000 

.80. AlIR/AEORE .. 

8018 

8500 

4. 

00 LANA .. 

6862 

7000 

81. PEKIN . 

8008 

8.500 

f). 

VICTORIA 

6268 

7000 

82. KHEUIVE 

8800 

8500 

0. 

BUITAMNIA 

62rj7 

7000 

88. BRINDISI 

8vii)8 

2800 

7. 

OIUKNTAL 

.5015 

5500 

81. ROSET'lfA 

8.52.5 

8500 

8. 

PENINSULA .. 

504.5 

; 600 

8.5. ROIHLliA 

8511 

85t)0 

o; 

CARTHAGE .. 

.5018 

5000 

86. RAVENNA 

8886 

8500 

10. 

Rf)ME .. .. 

.'lOll 

.5000 

87. BOMBAY 

8216 

2000 

11. 

VAl.ETTA 

•1.U8 

.500!) 

88. SHANGHAI .. 

821(1 

2000 

12. 

3TASSIL1A 

•lOJS 

5000 

80. (JAN'rON 

8171 

2ot)0 

18. 

i'ARKAMATTA . 

1771 

1.500 

It). ANCONA 

81 12 

8800 

M. 

RAl.LA.NRAT .. 

■17 IS 

■1.500 

41. SERA'I’ .. 

8142 

2600 

ir,. 


110:1 

•i2un 

12. VERONA 

8180 

Jt80O 

10 . 

COROMANDEL. 

1 (O!) 

4200 

48. ASSAM .. 

:-:060 

.801 H> 

17. 

CirUSAN 

1 l!t(l 

1200 

41. SIAM. 

80.50 

8000 

IS. 

MANILA.. 

j:joo 

2500 

1.5. MVDASPES 

2006 

2.500 

10. 

.JAVA 

t:;oo 

2.500 

4t;. t 'ATILW 

2005 

2.500 

20. 

MAL.VCCA 

i:{oo 

2.5()t) 

47. AIALWA .. 

2! >70 

2,500 

21. 

rORMOSA 

•180O 

2.500 

IS. BOKHARA 

20.55 

2.500 

22. 

(JANlHCS 

1201: 

4500 

■40. NIZAM .. 

2785 

2,500 

28, 

SUTLi:.I .. 

4205 

■4.500 

50. GWALIOR 

2783 

2500 

21. 

ADEN 

1000 

2.500 

51. LOMBARDV 

2726 

2500 

25. 

SHANNON 

•IlSO 

•4.500 

52. VKNE'J'IA 

2726 

2500 

26. 

('LYl)E .. 

•1186 

4.50!! 

58. THIBET.. 

2622 

2000 

27. 

THAMES 

1118 

■1.500 

54. TE11E.RAN 

2622 

2000 


§ 


Total BefjiKtered Tonnage, 221,0‘J3, Total BlJecHce llor^e-rower^ 211,100. 


Weekly Services to and from Bombay, calling at Brindisi. 


Fortnightly to and from Ceylon, Calcutta, the Straits, China, 

Japan, and Austr.ilia. 



OFFICES: 

eadenhall Street, Londoti, E.C.; 25^Coclspur Stieet, London, S.W.; 
4,, Rampart Rw, Bombay; 19, SlAnd Road, Calcutta.* 






r\ 


*EBTI8EMENTS. 


HENRY S. KING & GO.,. 

East 5nbia Banhers anb Hoente, 

65 mUHILL, and 45 PALL MALL, LOHDOH, 

KINO, KING ft Co., Bombay. KING, HAMILTON He Co., Calcutta. 

'KING, BAILLIE & Co., ElverRool. ' ' 

IT'7//i Affiants at AAnu, Jirindiai, Tlndt^rahad (Deccan), Madras, Malta, Mar¬ 
seilles, mid Vort Said, and Correspondents in every City in the Woi'ld. 

BANKING. 

Current Accounts uponisl in LouiIud, Itovnbay or C.ilPiitta/with Truvcllers visiting India, 
Members of 1,bo Services, and others. Cinque Books furiiishoiJ. Deposits bearing interest 
received for fl.xod periods. 

Ulils of Kxcliange upon the principal Cities iu India and the Ea.ut lioiight and sold. Money 
ri'inittid by Tdegraph upon specially fiivonrablo terms. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued for LLe use ol Travellers in all parts of the 
Wot id. 

AGENCY. 

Military, Naval, and Civil Pay Pen.aioiis uni Allowances realised upon the usnal terns; 
Coupons aud Dividends collected; iStocks, ilu;id<, and Shares bought and sold or received for 
oustoily. 

1./ettei.s fur Customers received, and retained or forwarded as directed. Servants engaged 
for vi.oitors to India, i:onta>a mapped out, Itaiivvay Tiek 'ts and Hotel Conpou.s funiiBbed, and 
ad vie' .and geiier d aBsistaiice given. j 

SUPPLY. 

Newspapers and Magazines foruarded with the utmost legnlarlty at lowest rates for 
I'repniil .Subscriptions, ‘•pec’al (tire Iving taken toeii'.ure their reaching peiBons travelling about. 

steamer Tiiiiiks, Perk fliairs, ami ail Ucquisites for (.'ornplcto Outlit supplied upon 
ravD'ir.'ible terrnr. 

PASSAGE AND FORWARDING. 

Passages engaged by the P, and {.). or other St''aiiier.s at cheaiiest rates; great atlention Is 
paid to the sciectloii of berths and Grouping of Passengers, no coniinisslon being ciiarged for 
booking. 

Ttailway Tickets and Hotel Ooupoiis sold for all Uout"S. fiaggage. Goods, Parcels, and 
Pacltagi-*^ of every description Ship]) •«! or cleared; Insurance effectcil at moderate rates. 

Pii'^senpers Homeward met on arrival by Messrs. Hrnrit .S. King h Co., autiioriscd Baggage 
Agents ot tlie P. sinl (). Compeny; especial attention ie paid to Ladles, Children, and Invalids. 

'^WAREHOUSING. 

Per.sons leaving Englan'l can Warehouse tlieir Furniture or other Effects in the suocioua 
premises belonging to the Firm .it 6'J and Ci, 'I’abernacle Street, Finsbury. Every mclllty 
furnished for ex.aniliiat{on. Packed Goods aud Baggage Stored. 

77ie fiVKUT.AS'h MAIL, price 6d., published on Friday afternoons, is the best and 
largest We''kl.v Paper devot‘'d to tlie requirements of Besidents and Travellers iu India and the 
East. Annual Siiliscription (52 numbers), including I'ostage, £l lOa. 4d. 

The lI'iMEWARn MAH, price 6d., issued weekly on arrival of the Indian Mail,?,is 
essential to Anglo-Indians at home aud all persona Interested in ludia aud the East, beinv s 
coiQpeiidiuni of In’i'lligence arranged with spcolnl reference (o their requirements; U is ^le 
only paper of the hind now published in this country. Annual i^bscriptlon, lnclbdiq^^Ib)tne 
I’ostiTge, £l j.». f - ---- 

' - HENRY S. KING & CO., LONDON. . . ^ 




AVVEETTSJSMENTS. 


$. W. SILVER & GO.'S 

AIR-TIGHT BOXES 

y\ND 

Steatwer Trunks 

-FOR IROIA. 


“Wo had a votv had pansaf^c out, and most of my lliingB were 
ruined, except those that were packed in the Air-Tight Tin 
Boxes supplied by your firm: boLng in t,h«j Captaiu’a oahiu, two 
ptmols of wliich wero o.arricd away, thoy wevo Hoating nhont for 80iu<5 hours 
in two feci of walov. 

“ A. BBASSEY, 

“Sunboara, E.Y.S.” 

“ My inlrotlueiiou to African soil was by bcino pitched out of Ihe boot, 
luggage and all, into tho middle of Iho surf beating ui*on the shore, 
Fertwnately, I had one of S. W. Silver & Co.’s Patent Tin 
Boxes, which saved my papers, livirylhing else wns diippiug wet 
whoa rescued, and I myself was picked up iu the conditiou (»f a liiilf-diowned 

“MEIiTON PRIOR.” 

(^TUusti-ated London News.) 

Siiffffil Outfit Uiifs for Imthi, .1 nutratid, Afi-ien, it’c,, »♦«// Or roiisnltni 
(It Sun Court i <JJ, Coriiliilt; oo*l 'itP, Oltt tSotut Strrrt. 

Ladies’ Department - 29, OLD BOND STREET, W. 

DECK CHAIRS, REGULATION CABIN AND AIR-TIGHT TRUNKS. 

Clotbino for Dartous CItmatoo. 


, S. W. SILVER & CO. 

bf emit;. 67, Cgnhill; an(l 79. Old M SM. 


I 




LIVERPOOL TO COLOMBO & RANGOON 


(Via MARSEILLES). 


Twin Screw S.S. ‘‘SHROPSHIRE” STA"’ 

„ „ “CHESHIRE” I 

„ „ “YORKSHIRE” 1 

„ „ “LANCASHIRE” ” 

Surgeon and Stewardess Carried. 

» - - - - I I ^ 

3j[HESE fost Pasdtmgei’ Steamers have tieeii sjxjcially constructed }>y 
^ Mofisvs. IIaulatsi) & Wonri'' of Selfast for the Eastern Trade, arc 
fitted with all the latest improvements, iufliitliujji all accoiiiinoilatiou 
Amidship-s, Electric Light lliroiighout, l^Iochanical Venliiation, free 
si.pjdy oi Laths, and la.st, hut not least, lie frige rating Chambor.'i for Fresh 
Provisions, and fce-uiakiug Machines, ^YlK•rchy a ]>loiiliful supply of Ice 
is always availablt'. 

The Saloons, Ladies’ Looms, and Smoldng Looms, as well as all the 
Sleeping accommodation, are nhovo the main and promenade decks. 

Passengers for Egypt will find tlieso Steamers available, and tlio.so 
journeying to the Livifc.iA, or desiring a short Sea Voyage round Spain, 
are specially catered for. 

Fastevn residents arc now regularly sailing from Lakgoon to Colombo 
and back, with the object of enjoying the sea breezes and mountain air of 
Ckylon. 

The Steamers sail every four weeks, and all information about rates 
(which are reasonable), can be obtained from the Agents; Messrs. 
Drlmegh, Lkid & Go., (A)Iorabo; The Auras Co., Limited, Rangoon; 
Messrs. Watson & Paukeb, Marseilles; Mr. W. Stapledon, Pout Said 
ana Suez; from any of Messrs. Tiios. Cook &Sow’b Blanche's; 
the Ownera— r, 

Messrs. BIBBY BRCTHSRS & CO., 26, Chapel Street, LIYBRPOOL. 


ErPBOTiVK 
Horse Power. 









ADVEUTlSEMmTS. 


•FEROUSSON'S 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN AND EASTERN ARCHI< 

T15^TURE. With 400 lllnstratioiiB. Medium Svo. 31 „ 

“ At lant a t omprnh<‘iiHi^ aiirl prcciin- knuw k of ImlLan ii'chitucture placed within the 
I each of every Ktit'li'h leader. 'I'he eiidtefia nf its admirably claB'iitled illuBti«tion.s 

ofthciiiaelve-t Iona a perfect ptuiiy of Inaian art. Tli' ir piofubiou, and beauty at 

mice arrest amt rivet ini,crest. iire‘ien<inn such an liistrncMve and goigeiudlpanoraina of Ibe 
.snlf.mn teniph's, the stately .S.iru' criic archilecture. and ancient caveriied shrirn-s of India a.s- 
CDiiId only Save been rcaoliid by the lalKiiir Ilf a IJff'tiinc. . . , Mr. ForgpsHon’a work will 
mark an era in the biiYtolV <>!' tin; urtft in Asia, and Ik one of the noblest IrlbutCB ever offered to 
the .splendid civilization of ancient Indl.i.”— Times. 

HISTORY OP MODERN STYLES OF ARCHI- 

TICCriJIlE. A Neil' EiJifion, Revised rind Rnlinufed. With n Bpccinl, 
ancoiiut of the Areliitnotnro in Amerifii. By llonERT Krbk, Professor of 
Arobitectiiro in King’s (Jolhgo, l.oudon. With nearly JOO fllustrations. 
2 void. Medium 8vo. 3J s. tJr?. 

“Tiie yolinno now before us coninletes tbe history of the ' Architci ture of all f’ouutrlo'i,' 
which this untiring student set hiiiiseif to accumplisli, aii<l it adds anolher proof of the learned 
nnllior’s iiidcf.il,inability and tbe voinprelien.sivene^.B of lits rcseaitb .”—llnildmy Xsivs. 

TN RUEVAHATION. 

A HISTORY OP ANCIENT All'D MEDIEVAL 

AliOEilTECyrURE. By tlie Into James Fii:Ti(;i;s.soN, F.ll.S. A N'^iii 
and Rtvisid Edition. Mdlted hy R. IMikm'] SriF.iia, P.S.A. With 1000 
Illustratious. 2 vols. IBedinin 8»'o. 

“Mr. li’ergiN.«i)n'K br‘.uitiiid and riio.‘>t p'lpul.ir books lia'o superseded all other llrsToaiKs ot- 
AiienificcTiiui!. LI Is riot, only th.-it. the e.si-aordiiiary abund.ince of li>s illustrations gives him 
a .speeiiil adyaiit.igc over nil Ids rivals or predecessors, but no other writer Iina ever luul so finn 
A gras)) of Ida subject, or lots been so uell cju.slitied to lictil with It hi all its hranches."— 
SatiiriUii/ Iterian. 

LADY DUFFERIN'S JOURNAL. 

OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA. 

A Selection from my Journal during the years 1884—8. 

By the MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 

Popular Edition, (U'own Sro.^ 7s, lift, 

*** Copies can still be had of the 2 Vol. Edition, with Portrait and Map, 

Crown 8vo., 2Aa. 

"Juab wbat might have heen cxptHded from the talented and popular 'Vicereine.’ Asa 
jcor I "it U remarkably ci)Tnple[e._ Tbero wa» no province of our teeming Indian Kmpire 
»iwvras1e4t imcoveiod by the Vimc^al toura; and an ohservant eye and lively pen,made 
Ih^Vat of of IjadyJ)ufferia‘s opportunity.”—PaH Ma^l (iazettt. 
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VERTISEMEKfS. 

STANDARD BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


HOBSON-JOBSON: being n Gloissary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words 
Htid Phrases, and of Kindred Terms, EtjmologicaJ, Historical, GMgraphlcal, and Discur¬ 
sive. by Colonel HaNitT Yui.b and Authur Cukb BuRNhLt. esu pp., meditno 8Vo. SSs. 

OBB DBCCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy liOgends current, in Southern 
India. Collected from C'ral Tradition, by M. t'RKRR. With Introduction and Notes by 
Sir bABi'LR Fkbhk, Hirt. Illustrated by C. F. FaMili. Fourth Kdilion, with 00 lllustia- 
tions, post Svu., Ss. 

*' Tills book hue already become a claeslc .... It is another of those books which please 
the critic by UKn-thy manner in which all the surroundiws have been made t* set off the 
BulMiance.. . ^.cbil'd will understand the stories and tire pictureB; but a man who reads 
tbrotsgh the pre.llininary cliapters will have been raised to the {ffinition from which he will 
obtain a deeper yntjerstanding."—Academy. 

THE BI^ OP THE BRITISH POWER IN THE BAST. 

By the Hon. Mountstuakt F.f.rmNBTON-K. being a continuation of his “History of 
India in'the Hindoo ami Maliommod.ni Periods.’' 1 ditcSir KnwMti) Coi.B- 
unnoKi;, llart. Ma]>->, ttvo., ICf. 

“It will be iva! b."caitse, the cubjecl is always fuBcinatiii;^ and beraus.' Its author was a 
siiiiiularly fair-minded man whose character was an adequate guaiantoe of his accuracy. . . . 
Sir hMward Colehlooke has discharged his duties as Mr. SlphlnEtune'e editor with gicat alK^ 
conuuendablc cafK"— 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OP THE ANCIENT 

liGYPTlAKS. by Sir J. GARJjNKii Wji,kj>si>s, F.R.s. A New Edition, with Additions 
by the Into Auth< v, revised and edited by .‘'iAMi ix biaeii, LL.D. Coloured J’latcsaud 
BUO llhmtration.s, 3 vols., iiiediiini Svo., Si.t. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. By E. Boswobtu 

.Smith, W.A , Assistant Master in Harrow School, lato Follow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo.. Is, 6d. 

BUDDHISM: Its pouneotion with Brnlnunnlsm innl IJiniliiiain, and its 
Contrast with (;iiriai{)nity. by Sir Momicu Uij.uam,-., K.C.i E., HC.L., &c. Second 
Felillon. with IHnslrdtious, 8vo., 21s. ^ 

BRAHMANISM AND HINDUISM; or. Eeligions Tfloiight and 

LlUi ill ludi.a. by Sir Mo»ii n Wiuli.vhs, K.O.l.lt. Fourili Editii.ji, 8vo., isa. 

EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS : A History derived entirely 

from the. Miiuiiiucnts. By HriNiiu ii Bia'usiii.Bi.Y. A New Idiiion, Condensed and 
Tlinroiiglily Revised, by M. br.onuiCK. Mapa, 8vo, 

“It. ia undoubtedly the uiost iiiiportaiit contribution yet made toward^, a scholarly and trust- 
worthy tii:.tuiy <>! J'-gypt. 'I'iie monumeiiUil evidence tins been Ktudied, alfhil, coin|uucd, with 
iiinnUe paticnie. 'I'lie racis aie of iinimpedchiible autUeuliciiy. Uf rash tliodi'ir.iiig, of hasty 
getieralization, of learned en-duliiy, these pages bear not a trace.''— Avadttny. 

ASIATIC STUDIES —REIilQIOUS AND SOCIAL. By Sir 

Ali'rko C. LiAut., K.C.I3. 8v'i., 125. 

•• Whoso wishes to pos'-ess a clear iiml well-grounded knowledge of the religious situation in 
India caimot do better than attentively pcru.se Sir A. C. Lyab's ’Asiatic .StutlicB.'J/odroa 
Mail. . 

WORKS'by sir henry MAINE. 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four E^saya. I. Prospocts of 

Popular a-ovexnment. II. NTature of Democracy. III. Age of Progrese. 
IV. Couatitutlon of the United Btatea. Is. sd. 

ANCIENT LAW i' ltd Connection witli the Early History of Society, and 

its bclation to Modern ldea<.. 95. 

DISSERTATIONS ON EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM. 9s. 
VILLAGE C014MUNITIES IN THE EAST AND WEST. »s. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OP INSTITUTIONS. 9 b. 

international law. 7b. Gd. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


'i'b^SoiIeB of UsiVBHsrxy Extkksion Mamtai^ uow being publislied under the KJltor- 
shipbf Profpftwr Kiuuin', of tbe University of St. Andrews, is primarily d-^signcd tc aid 
tho CnWerslty l^xteuslon movement Ibroughont tbe country, and t« supply the need ?o 
widely teU by StudcAt’, of Text-lxwke for study and refTcrue, in connection w'ith the 
autboriiMd Conises of Jiectiires. 

These Manuals differ from those already In exi'>ter>ce in that they arc not intended fo' 
ScbtMl USB, or for fUanilnation purposes; and that Ihiir aim is to edac..)tp, rather than to 
iiifo^. The class for who-'C use the Manuals arc especially designed are those whose 
education has been hitheric somevrhat luiscL-llaiteoas or fiagnientary,and who arc desirous 
of pursuing systematic study in Literature, History, -S'-ience, und Art. 

• The Serifg v^l include Hie/oUou iuff IKorfr.t;— ,, 

% VoF.I'MtC3 ALUItAOV rtThl.I.-'IIKD. 

I.—Professor Saldtrln JSrown on tlie Fine A-rts. llluRtratious. Crown 
8vo. 3a, 6cf. 

I'lio b<Jok from bcginiang (<i cud i-> .1 jilcco of tlriroughlv good vioil?; ulinnniiigly 
writlen, luid we are glail to have the pro>-pcct (jf anoiher volume from the same pen uu 
tin:' Dccurailve Atl».’Ji^|rJDtti7y f'hronifle. 

JL—Mr. A. Caldecott on Snglisb Colonization and Empire. ^Ia| ^ 

and Diagrams. Ori>wii :<■; ad 

^ *' Mr. Caldecott’s booli will wng to iilicost cverv rcjiler a mass of new information, und 
all so pleasantly cnnvi'^cd tint' his iiiu-r''st. w III nc\er dig, Wc must uut omit to iiieution 
the twenty-thrcB maps and dlagrama, which me a great feature of the book, and tlicmsclvc.-> 
•luite worth the cost of the wliole.” —f'jitveciirf.v hirleiision Jouf/ial. 

Ill,—Sr. Cunningham on tlte tf a e and Abuse of Money. Ci I’vo. 
iV.—Professor Xnight on the Philosophy of the Beautiful. Crm-.n 

8V0. 3g. jy, ^^.p JiiCAKl-Y UkAT>^, 

French literature* Ity 11 . G. KkeNK, Wadltuin College, Oxford; Kellow nflii- 
UnivfVfiity of <’alc«ita. 

Tho Eealm of Wature ; A M..uu.il <>f I'liysiography- Hyilmn Ibn-.Lia- M tu, 

Uiiivci‘-it.y of Kdhiburgli. IVitli .Maps and lllu'iraliouR. 

The Elements of Ethics. Kv John ft .tti'TKiia.tu, HilUol College, Oxfmd, 
la*eturer on Moral .Seieiiee, l!,i*y,d lloHow.iy 0>>Hege. 

The Efudy of Animal x<ife. Hy.l. Afmiil'u J'nu'itrn.v, Uidvvisity of Kdinhurgh. 

C 'I 

1 0 i'K lOLUOUl.Jt UV 

The Daily Eife of tho Greeks and Romans. Hy [’rofessor tv. 

AstiBUroK, Oriel College, (Jxl"V.l, and b'irih Colk-g-, .Shellield. 

The History of Astronomy. I’-y Auxtn tt finitKi, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cimibiidgu tS'-nior Wiaiigli-ri. 

Shakespeare, and his Predecessors in the Snelish Drama. Hy 

F.S, lV»A.’!. Ilalliol I'ollegi-, Oxl.iid. 

The Snerlish Poets, from Blake to Tennyson. Dy liev. .'^lonoKit 
A. Uu(><>Ki<, Trinity Ct>ll'go, Jndihii. 

SnerB’y.'in nature; A«i Inir duelion t.> I'liysiiul SclmrA’. Hy Joux Ct>x, late 
Wtudeti of Caveiidi,-li Coliej e, Fr-il .w iti Tt iiii'v Cidlcgi-, llatnhiidpi'. 

Outlines of Modern Botany. Ik I’lofi.'-.-or 1 ',mi;i'.k I’niverbity 

C'ollegf', Dundee. 

The jTaeobean Poets, hy Kumixu Gv;ni'h, rilnity (Vllege, Cambridge. 

British Dominion iu Zndfa. Hy Sn Ani'itEn t.VAi n, K.C.is., K.C.S.I. 

Tho French Revolution. HyC. U. MAtr.i.i, HaIUm. t^diege, Oxford. 

Tho Physiology of the Senses. Hy i’rtdeR.<ur MeKhNnamK, the Uidvci^iiv 
I'fGhisgaw, uu'1 l>r. S.xoin.iiAR.-*, I’livMologieal Lahorators', Glasgow. 
Comparative Religion. Hy Trufi-aww Mi-.x/m s, linivcrslty ul .SI. Andrews. 
3*OgtC, Inductive and Deductive. lly TrufdS.~or Unlvcraiiy <d 

Aberdeen. 

The Snglislk Xfovel, from its Origin to Sir W. Scott. Hy l’rufed.<nr 

KalKIOH, Uttiveruily ColU-ge, Liveri>ool. 

Outlines of English Xiiterature. ily AVm. IIehiux, University of St, Atulrew.'i. 
Studies in XHtodern Coolngy. liy Dr. i:. T>. Korkicth, Kelluw ofClarA Colt., 
Cambridge, Secretary to the Csimbriclge and London L'lii'^eisily K.Kten>'ion Syndicutes. 
Problems of Political Economy. Uy M K. SAin.KB, Senior .'Student of Christ 
CKivoh^slord, Scemtarjr to (lt« Uaeford Unlverelty Kxtoiivion Delegacy. 
PiijRellology 1 A Uislorioal Sketchr By Prol’essur SKta, University of St. Audi'ews. 
M^cteajtiOS. By Frofesaor JAMitsSruARX, Al.]|[^.,*trrint:y'Collego. Cambridg:^. « 
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